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upon one of the Islands at Rydal 
In these fair valeshath manya Tree. 
The massy Ways, carried across these heights =. 


Je Inecriptions supposed to be found in and near a Hermit’s cal 


~ _1—Hopes what are they !—Beads of morning . 
~ 11. —Pause, Traveller! whosoe’er thou be 

\ II1.—Hast thou seen with flach incessant 

~ IV.—Near the Spring of the Hermitage 

~ V.—Not seldom, clad in radiant vest : : 
' For the Spot where the Hermitage stood on St, Herbert's Island, Derwent-water 
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POEMS 


BY 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN YOUTH. 
—— 

Of the Poems in this class, “Tua Evaxmo Wars” and" Descaprive Scerc es” were first published in 1793. They 

are reprinted with somo alterations that were ohlefly made very son after thelr publication. . 
* * * * * * * 

This notice, which was written some time ago, scarcely applies to the Poem, “ Descriptive Sketches,” asit now stands. 
The corrections, though numerous, are not, however, such as to prevent ite retaining with propriety a place in the 
class of Juventle Pieces. 








1836. 
L 
~ BXTRACT tn 
ROM THE CONCLUSION OF A FORM, COMPOSED IN ANTI- ’ 
CIPATION OF LRAVING scRoOL. WRITTEN IN VERY RARLY YOUTH. 
Dear native regions, I foretell, Cat» is all nature as a resting wheel. 
From what I feel at this farewell, ‘The kine are couched upon the dewy grass ; 
That, wheresoe’er my steps may tend, The horee alone, seen dimly as I pasa, 
And whensoe’er my course shall end, - Is cropping audibly his later meal : 
If in that hour a single tie Dark is the ground ; a slumber seems to steal 
Sarvive of local sympathy, O’er vale, and mountain, and the starless sky. 
My eoul will cast the backward view, Now, in this blank of things, a harmony, 
‘The longing look alone on you. Home-felt, and home-created, comes to heal 
That grief for which the senses still supply 
Thus, while the Sun sinks down to rest Fresh food ; for only then, when memory 
Far in the regions of the west, Is hushed, am I at rest. My Friends! restrain 
Though to the vale no parting beam Those busy cares that would allay my pain ; 
Be given, not one memorial gleam, Oh ! leave me to myself, nor let me feel 
A lingering light he fondly throws ‘The officious touch that makes me droop again. 
On the dear hills where first he rose. 
1786, 


oe 
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mt 
AN EVENING WALK. 


ADDRESSED TO & YOUNO LADY. 


General Sketch of the Lakes—Author's regret of his youth 
which was passed amongst them—Short description of 
Noon — Cascade — Noon-tide Retreat — Precipice and 
sloping Lights—Face of Nature as the Sun declines— 
Mountain-farm, and the Cock—Slate-quarry—Sunset— 
‘Superstition of the Country connected with that moment 
—Swans— Female Begrar— Twilight-sounds—Western 
Lights — Spirits — Night — Moonlight—Hope — Night- 
sounds—Conclusion. 

Far from my dearest Friend, ’tis mine to rove 

‘Through bare grey dell, high wood, and pastoral cove; 

Where Derwent rests, and listens to the roar 

‘That stuns the tremulous cliffs of high Lodore ; 

Where peace to Grasmere’s lonely island leads, 

To willowy hedge-rows, and to emerald meads ; 

Leads to her bridge, rude church, and cottaged 

grounds, 

Her rocky sheepwalks, and her woodland bounds ; 

Where, undisturbed by winds, Winander® sleeps 

»Mid clustering isles, and holly-rprinkled steeps ; 

Where twilight glens endear my Esthwaite’s shore, 

And memory of departed pleasures, more. 


Fair scenes, erewhile, I taught, a happy child, 

‘The echoes of your rocks my carols wild : 

The spirit sought not then, in cherished sadness, 

‘A cloudy substitute for failing gladness. 

In youth’s keen eye the livelong day was bright, 

The sun at morning, and the stars at night, 

Alike, when first the bittern's hollow bill 

Was heard, or woodcocks+ roamed the moonlight 
hill. 


In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the plain, 
‘And hope itself was all I knew of pain ; 

For then, the inexperienced heart would beat 
At times, while young Content forsook her seat, 
And wild Impatience, pointing upward, showed, 
Through passes yet unreached, a brighter road. 
Alas! the idle tale of man is found 

Depicted in the dial’s moral round ; 

Hope with reflection blends her social rays 

To gild the total tablet of his days ; 

Yet still, the sport of some malignant power, 
He knows but from its shade the present hour. 


* These lines are only applicable to the middie part of 
that lake, 

+ In the beginning of winter, these mountains are fre- 
quented by woodoocks, which in dark nights retire into 
the woods. 








But why, ungratefal, dwell on idle pain ¥ 
To show what pleasures yet to me remain, 
Say, will my Friend, with unreluctant ear, 
‘The history of a poet’s evening hear ¥ 


When, in the south, the wan noon, brooding still, 
Breathed a pale steam around the glaring hill, 
And shades of deep-embattled clouds were seen, 
Spotting the northern cliffs with lights between ; 
When crowding cattle, checked by rails that make 
A fence far stretched into the shallow lake, 
Lashed the cool water with their restless tails, 
Or from high points of rock looked out for fanning 

gales 5 

When school-boys stretched their length upon the 


green ; 

‘And round the broad-spread oak, » glimmering 
scene, 

In the rough fern-clad park, the herded deer 

Shook the still-twinkling tail and glancing ear ; 

When horses in the sunburnt intake® stood, 

‘And vainly eyed below the tempting flood, 

Or tracked the passenger, in mute distress, 

With forward neck the closing gate to press— 

Then, while 1 wandered where the huddling rill 

Brightens with water-breaks the hollow ghyll + 

An by enchantment, an obscure retreat 

Opened at once, and stayed my devious feet. 

While thick above the rill the branches close, 

In rocky basin its wild waves repose, 

Inverted shrubs, and moes of gloomy green, 

Cling from the rocks, with pale wood-weeds be- 
tween 5 

And its own twilight softens the whole scene, 

Save where aloft the subtle sunbeams shine 

On withered briars that o’er the crags recline ; 

Save where, with sparkling foam, a «mall cascade, 

Illumines, from within, the leafy shade ; 

Beyond, along the vista of the brook, 

Where antique roots its bustling course o’erlook, 

The eye reposes on a secret bridget 

Half grey, half shagged with ivy to ite ridge 5 

There, bending o’er the stream, the listless swain 

Lingers behind his disappearing wain. 

—Did Sabine grace adorn my living line, 

Blandusia’s praise, wild stream, should yield to 
thine ! 





* The word intake 1s local, and signifies » mountain- 
inolosure. 

+ Ghyll ts also, I believe, a term confined to this coun- 
try: ghyll, and dingle, have the same meaning. 

$ The reader who has made the tour of thiscountry, will 
reoognise, in this description, the features which charao- 
terise the lower waterfall in the grounds of Rydal. 











‘AN EVENING WALK. 


Never shall ruthless minister of death 

‘Mid thy soft glooms the glittering steel unsheath 5 
No goblets shall, for thee, be crowned with flowers, 
No kid with piteous outery thrill thy bowers ; 
‘The myntic shapes that by thy margin rove 

A tore benignant murifice approve— 

A mind, that, in a calm angelic mood 


Shall hide me, wooing long thy wildwood strain ; 
But now the sam has gainod his western reed, 
And eve's mild hour invites my steps abroad. 


While, near the midwny cliff, the silvered kite 
In many a whistling cirele wheels her flight ; 
Slant watery lights, from parting clouds, apace 
‘Travel along the precipice’s base ; 

‘its naked wnate of seattered stone, 
By lichens grey, and seanty moas, o'ergrown; 
‘Where scares the foxglove peeps, or thistle's beard ; 
And restlons stone-chat, all day long, is heart. 


How pleasant, as the «um declines, to view 
‘The spacious landscape change in form and Ime | 
Here, vanish, ns im mint, before a flood 
Of bright obscurity, bill, lawn, and wood ; 
‘There, objects, by the searching beams betrayed, 
Come forth, nnd here retire in purple shade ; 
Even the white stems of birch, the cottage white, 
‘Soften their glarw before the mellow light ; 
‘The skiff, a anchor where with umbrage wide 
‘You chestruts half the Intticed bont-houre hide, 
‘Shed from their sides, that face the sun's slant bear, 
Strong flakes of radiance on the tremulous stream ¢ 
Raised by yon travelling flock, a dusty cloud 
Mounts from the rosd, and spreads its moving 

shroud 5 

‘The shepherd, all involved in wreaths of fire, 
Now shows a shadowy speck, and now is lost entire. 


Into « gradual calm the breezes eink, 
A ble rim borders all the lake's still brink ; 
‘There doth the twinkling aspen’s foliage stoop, 
And insects clothe, tike dest, the glassy deep = 
And now, on every side, the eurfaee break 
Toto blue spots, and slowly lengthening streaks ; 
Here, plots of sparkling water tremble bright 
With thowand thoasand twinkling points of Fight ; 
‘There, waves that, hardly weltering, die away, 


‘Nip thelr smooth ridges with » softer ray; 

And now the whole wide lake in 

Is hnshed, and like a barnished mirror glows, 
Save where, along the shady western marge, 
Coasts, with industrious oar, the charcoal barge. 


‘Their panniered train a group of potters gond, 
‘Winding from side to side up the stecp road ; 
‘The peasant, from yon cliff of fearful 
Shot, down the headlong path darts with his sledge; 
Bright beams the lonely mountain-borse illume 
eaten ello heath, “groen rings ®," amd 


‘While the sharp slope the slackened team confounds, 
‘Downward tho ponderous timber-wain resounds ; 
Tn fomny breaks the rill, with merry sang, 
Dashed o'er the rough rock, lightly leaps along 5 
‘From lonesome chapel at the mountain's feet, 
‘Three humble bells their rustic chime repeat ; 
‘Sounds from the water-side the hammered boat ; 
And blasted quarry thanders, heard remote | 


Even here, amid the rweep of endless woods, 
‘Blas pomp of lakes, high elif, and falling Hoods, 
‘Not undelightful are the simplest charms, 
Found by the grassy door of mountain-farms. 


Sweetly ferocious, round his native walks, 
Pride of his sister-wives, the monarch stalks ; 
‘Spur-clad his nervous foet, and firm hia tread; 
A crest of parple tops the warrior’s head. 
‘Bright sparks hin black and rolling vye-tall hurls 
Afar, bis tail be closes and unfarks 5 
On tiptoe reared, he strains his clarion throat, 
‘Threatened by farms remote : 
Again with his shrill voice the mountain rings, 
‘While, flapped with conacions pride, resound hia 

wings! 


Where, mixed with graceful bireb, the sombraus 


Na ere Garin vlad sua 
I love to mark the quarry’s moving trains, 
piensa’ steeds, and men, and numerous 


Pte ee eet 
While Echo dallies with its various din! — 
Seme (hear you not their chisely’ etinking sound t) 


* = Vivid rings of green.” —onmarwoon's Foe OW 
“Te iinet 
the ecelc, [remembered a spirited cae of the sazne animal 

i Aoaialeon ios iene ea { 
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Toil, small as pigmies in the gulf profound ; 
Some, dim between the lofty cliffs descried, 
O’erwalk the slender plank from side to side ; 
These, by the pale-blue rocks that ceaseless ring, 
In airy baskets banging, work and sing. 


Just where a cloud above the mountain rears 
‘An edge all flame, the broadening sun appears ; 
A long blue bar its segis orb divides, 

And breaks the spreading of its golden tides ; 

And now that orb has touched the purple steep 

Whose softened image penetrates the deep. 

*Cross the calm lake’s blue shades the cliffs aspire, 

With towers and woods, a “ prospect all on fire ;” 

While coves and secret hollows, through a ray 

Of fainter gold, a purple gleam betray. 

Each slip of lawn the broken rocks between 

Shines in the light with more than earthly green : 

Deep yellow beams the scattered stems illume, 

Far in the level forest’s central gloom : 

Waving his hat, the shepherd, from the vale, 

Directs his winding dog the cliffs to scale,— 

‘The dog, loud barking, ’mid the glittering rocks, 

Hunts, where his master points, the intercepted 
flocks. 

‘Where oaks o’erhang the road the radiance shoots 

On tawny earth, wild weeds, and twisted roote ; 

The druid-stones a brightened ring unfold ; 

‘And all the babbling brooks are liquid gold ; 

Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens still, 

Gives one bright glance, and drope behind the hill *. 


In these secluded vales, if village fame, 
Confirmed by hoary hairs, belief may claim ; 
When up the hills, as now, retired the light, 
Strange apparitions mocked the shepherd’s sight. 


‘The form appears of one that spurs his steed 
Midway along the hill with desperate speed ; 
Unhurt pursues his lengthened flight, while all 
Attend, at every stretch, his headlong fall. 

Anon, appears a brave, a gorgeous show 

Of horsemen-shadows moving to and fro ; 

At intervals imperial banners stream, 

And now the van reflects the solar beam ; 

The rear through iron brown betrays a sullen gleam. 
While silent stands the admiring crowd below, 
Silent the visionary warriors go, 

Winding in ordered pomp their upward way + 
Till the last banner of the long array 

* From Thomson. 

t See a description of an appearance of this kind in 
Clark's Survey of the Lakes, socompanted by vouchers of 
ite veracity, that may amuse the reader. 





Has disappeared, and every trace is fled 
Of splendor—save the beacon’s spiry head 
Tipt with eve's latest gleam of burning red. 


Now, while the solemn evening shadows sail, 
On slowly-waving pinions, down the vale ; 
And, fronting the bright west, yon oak entwines, 
Its darkening boughs and leaves, in stronger lines ; 
Tis pleasant near the tranquil lake to stray 
Where, winding on along some secret bay, 
The swan uplifts his chest, and backward flings 
His neck, a varying arch, between his towering 


wings : 
The eye that marks the gliding creature sees: 

How graceful, pride can be, and how majestic, esse. 
While tender cares and mild domestic loves 

With furtive watch pursue her as she moves, 

‘The female with » meeker charm succeeds, 

And her brown little-ones around her leads, 
Nibbling the water lilies as they pass, 

Or playing wanton with the floating grasa. 

She, in a mother’s care, her besaty’s pride 
Forgetting, calls the wearied to her side; 
Alternately they mount her back, and reat 
Close by her mantling wings’ embraces prest. 


Long may they float upon this flood serene ; 
Theirs be these holms untrodden, still, and green, 
Where leafy shades fence off the blustering gale, 
‘And breathes in peace the lily of the vale 1 
Yon isle, which feels not even the milk-maid’s feet, 
‘Yet hears her song, “by distance made more sweet,” 
Yon isle conceals their home, their hut-like bower ; 
Green water-rushes overspread the floor ; 

Long grass and willows form the woven wall, 
‘And swings above the roof the poplar tall. 
Thence issuing often with unwieldy stalk, 
They crush with broad black feet their flowery 
walk; 
Or, from the neighbouring water, hear at morn 
The hound, the horse’s tread, and mellow horn ; 
Involve their serpent-necks in changefal rings, 
Rolled wantonly between their slippery wings, 
Or, starting up with noise and rude delight, 
Force half upon the wave their cumbrous flight. 


Fair Swan | by all a mother’s joys caressed, 

Haply some wretch has eyed, and called thee 
blessed ; 

When with her infants, from some shady seat 

By the lake’s edge, she rose—to face the noontide 
heat; 

Or taught their limbs along the dusty road 

A few short steps to totter with their load. 











T eee her now, denied to Iny her head, 
On cold blue nights, in but or straw-built shed, 
Turn to a silent smile their sleepy ery, 
By pointing to the gliding moon on high. 
—When low-bung clouds each star of summer hide, 
And fireless are the vallies far and wide, 
Where the bevok brawls along the public road 
Dark with bat-haunted ashes stretching broad, 
Oft has abe taught them on her lap to lay 
‘The shining glow-worm ; ar, in hoodless play, 
‘Toss it from hand to hand, disquieted ; 
While others, not unseen, are free to shod 
Groen unmolested light upon their mossy bed. 


‘Oh ! when the sleety showers her path asmil, 
And like a torrent roars the headstrong gale ; 
No more her breath can thaw their fingors cold, 
‘Their frozen arms her neck no more can fold ; 
Weak roof a cowering form two babes to shield, 
And faint the fire a dying heart can yield f 
Press the sad kiss, fond mother ! vainly fears 
Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its tears ; 
No tears can chill them, and no bosom warms, 
‘Thy broast their death-bed, coffined in thine arms! 


Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Heard by ealm Inkes, as peeps the folding star, 


‘Where the duck dabbles ‘mid the rustling sedge, 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge, 
‘Or the wan stir the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon tho water still ; 

And heron, a4 resounds the trodden shore, 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before. 


Now, with religious awo, the farowoll light 
Blonds with the solemn colouring of night ; 


*Mid grovesof clouds that crestthe mountain's brow, | 


And round the west's proud lodge their shadows 


throw, 
Like Una shining on ber gloomy way, 
‘The half-seen form of Twilight roama astray ; 
Shedding, through paly loop-holes mild and small, 
Gleams that upon the Inke's still bosom fall ; 
‘Soft o'er the surface creep those lustres pale 
‘Tracking the motions of the fitful gale. 
With restless interchange at once the bright 
‘Wins on the shade, the shade upon the light. 
No favoured eye was eer allowed to gare 





‘No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 
Unheeded night has overeaine the vales : 

On the dark earth the wearied vision fails ; 

‘The latest lingerer of the forest train, 

‘The lone black fir, forsakes the faded plain 5 
Lont in the thickened darkness, glimmers hoor 5 
And, towering from the sullen dark-brown mere, 
Like o black wall, the mountain-steeps appear. 
—Now o'er the soothed accordant beart we feel 
A sympathetic twilight slowly steal, 

And ever, as we fonilly muse, we find 

‘The soft gloom deepening on the tranquil mind, 
‘Stay ! pensive, mudly-pleasing visions, stay ! 

Ab no ! as fades tho valo, they fade away : 

‘Yet otill the tender, vacant gloom remains ; 

Still the cold cheek its shuddering tear retains. 


‘The bird, who ceased, with fading light, to thread 
Silent the hedge or steamy rivulet’s bed, 
From his grey reappearing tower shall soom 
Salute with gladsome note the rising moou, 
While with a hoary light she frosts the ground, 
And pours a deeper blue to Adther’s bound 5 
Pleased, as she moves, her pomp of clonds to fold 
In robes of azure, fleeey-white, and gold. 


Above yon eastern hill, where darkness broods 
O'er all its vanished dells, and lawns, and woods ; 
Where but & mass of shade the sight can trace, 
Even now she shows, half-yeiled, her lovely foe + 
Across the gloomy valley flings her lights 
Far to the western slopes with hamlets white 5 
And gives, where woods the chequered uplandstrew, 
‘To the pean cone 6 eumeser pee 


‘Than Hopes Seal psc ceed hee lee ae 
‘Her dawn, far lovelier than the moon's own 


mom, 
“Till higher mounted, strives in vain to choer 


Even now she decks for mo a distant scene, 
(Por dark and broad the gulf of time between) 
Gilding that cottage with ber fondest ray, 

‘Gole bourn, sole wish, wale object of my way ; 
How fair its lawns aud sheltering woods appear ! 
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Bat now the elear bright Moon her zenith gains, 
And, rimy without speck, extend the plains ; 

‘The deepest cleft the moantain’s front displays 
Scarce hides a shadow from her searching rays ; 






- we 





REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS, 
(COMORES CFON THE THAMES KEAR RICHMOND. 


Gurr gently, thus for ever glide, 
0 Thames ! that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 

As now, fair river ! come to me, 

O glide, fair stream ! for ever so, 
‘Thy quict soul on all bestowing, 
‘Till all our minds for ever flow 











ue eee beeen SEVaEEUVAENBAEE | | 








Steal down the hill, and spread along the flood. 









































‘The song of inountain-streams, unheard by day, As thy decp waters now are flowing. 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way. 
‘Air liatona, like the sloping water, still, Vain thought !~Yet be as now thou art, 
‘To catch the spiritual nmsic of the hill, ‘That in thy waters may be seen 
Broke only by the slow clock tolling deep, The image of a poet's heart, 
Or shout that wakes tho forry-man from sleep, How bright, how solemn, how serene | 
‘The echoed hoof nearing the distant shore, Such as did once the Poet blows, 
‘The boat's first motion—made with dashing oar ; Who murmuring here s later * ditty, 
Sound of closed gate, actress the water borne, ‘Could find no refuge from distress 
Haurrying the timid hare through rustling corn 5 But in the milder grief of pity. 


‘The sportive outery of the mocking owl ; 







































And at long intervals the mill-dog's how! ; Now let us, as we float along, 
‘The distant forge’s wwinging thump profound ; For him muspend the dashing oar ; 
Or yell, in the doop woods, of Jonely hound. And pray that never child of song 
A707, 8, de 9. May know that Poot’s sorrows more. 
How calm ! bow still! the only sound, | 
‘The dripping of the oar #uxpended ! ] 
—The evening darknoss gathers round 


By virtue's holiest Powers attended. 
7”! 






WaOrrey WHILE SAILING DN A nOAT AT avEXTEO. 


Flow richly glows the water's breast 
Before ts, tinged with evening hues, 
‘While, facing thus the crimson west, 
‘Tho boat ber silont course pursucs | 
Ani seo how dark the backward stream { 


a, we 
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DUMIXG A FKDESTRIAN TOUR AMONO THR ALrs. 





FELLOW OF fT, 2083's COLLER, CAMERLDORS 
— 
‘Dean Bea, 

Howavren desirous I might have been of giving 
you procis of the Ligh place you hold in my evteem, 1 
esse) leeretsare tegen LeoDeaaoacsdind 
thus peblicly addrwming you, had not the cireumatamce of 
our having bees compasions amoog the Alps scemed to 
give thie dedication a propriety wafficlent W do away any 
woruples whieh your modesty might otherwise have 
maggestod., 





'® Collins's Ode om tho death of Thomsen, the last writ- 
‘178. | tem, T believe, of the pore whieh were published during 
| Bie Hife-time, Thin Ode is also alluded to in the next stanza. 





‘While chastoning thoughts of eweetest uso,bestowed 
By wisdom, moralise his pensive road. 

, | Host of his welcome inn, the noon-tide bower, 
‘To his spare meal ho calls the passing poor ; 
‘He views the oun uplift his golden fire, 
Or sink, with heart alive like Memnon's lyre * ; 
Blessea the moon that comes with kindly ray, 
‘To ight him shaken by his rugged way. 
Baek from his sight no bashful children steal ; 
‘He sits a brother at the cottage-meal ; 


His humble looks no shy restraint impart ; 
Around him plays at will the virgin heart, 
‘While unsuspended wheels the village dance, 
‘The maidens eye him with enquiring glance, 
Mauch wondering by what fit of crazing care, 
Or desperate love, bewildered, he came there, 


A hope, that prudence could not then approve, 
‘That ching to Nature with a truant’s love, 
O'er Gallin’s wastes of corn my footsteps led ; 


But lo t the Alps ascending white in air, 
‘Toy with tho sun and glitter from afar. 


And now, emerging from the forest's gloom, 
I greet thee, Chartrouse, while I mourn thy doom. 
Whither is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Awed sober Reason till she crouched in fear t 
That Silence, once in deathlike fetters bound, 
Chains that were loosened only by the sound 
‘Of holy rites chanted in measured round ¥ 


# The Iyre of Mommon is reported to have emitted 
melancholy or cheerful tones, as it was touched by the 
wun’s ovening or morning rays. 
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—The voice of blasphemy the fane alarms, 
‘The cloistor startles at the gleam of arma. 
‘The thundering tube the aged angler bears, 
‘Bent o'er the groaning flood that sweeps away his 


‘tears, 
Clowi-piercing pine-trees nod their troubled heads, 
‘Spires, roeks, and lawns a browner night o'er 


seats nla ho Ale mc akin, 
And start the astonished shades at fernale eyes. 
From Bruno's forest sereams the affrighted jay, 


| And slow the insulted eagle wheels away. 


A viewless flight of laughing Demons mock 


‘The Cress, by angola planted * on the agrial rock. 
‘The “parting Genius” sighs with hollow breath 
Along the mystic streams of Life and Death +. 
pigs ca aaltepet 
Portentoas through her ald woods’ trackless 


bounds, 
Vallombre 3, "mid her falling fanos, deplores, 
Por ever broke, the sabbath of her bowers, 


- | And quickens the blithe sound of oars that pass 


And o'er the whitened wave their shadows fling— 


‘The pathway leads, as round the steops it twines ; 
And Silenes loves its purple roof of vines. 





‘Slow glides the mil along the illumined shore, 
‘And steals into the shado the Inzy oar ; 
‘Soft bosoms breathe around contagious sighs, 
And amorous niusic on the water dies, 


How blest, delicious scene | the eye that greets 
‘Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats ; 
Beholds the unwearied sweep of wood that seales 
‘Thy cliffs ; the endloss waters of thy valos ; 
‘Thy lowly cots that sprinkle all the shore, 
Each with its houschold boat beside the door ; 
‘Thy torrents shooting from the clear-bluc sky j 
‘Thy towns, that cleave, like swallows’ nests, on 


Siena hs ined Wak He 

Dim from the twilight water’s shaggy side, 

Whenee tutes and volees down the enchanted 
woods 

‘Steal, and compose the car-forgotten floods: 

—Thy fs streaked or dappled, eat 


FAMSAsesakeg wood (lm hitbees marnicgta ay 
Slow-travelling down the western hills, to” enfold 
Its green-tinged margin in a blaze of gold ; 

‘Thy glittering steeples, whence the matin bell 
Calls forth the woodman from his desert cell, 


Along the steaming lake, to early mass. 

But now farewell to each and all—adieu 

To every charm, and last and chief to you, 
Ye lovely maidens that in noontide shade 
‘Rest near your little plots of wheaten glade ; 
ia ait etl ieee is aoe Jn peeeiien Scale, 








On Joys that miight disgrace the captive's cell, 
Her shameless timbrel shakes on Como’s marge, 
And lures from bay to bay the vocal barge. 


‘Yet are thy softer arts with power indued 
To seothe and cheer the poor man's solitude. 
By silent the pensant'’s home 
Loft vacant for the day, I loved to roam. 
But once I pierced the mazes of n wood 
Ta which a cabin undeserted stood ; 

‘There an old man an olden measure scanned 
On » rude viol touched with withered hand. 
‘As lanbs or fawns in April clustering lic 
Under a hoary oak's thin canopy, 

Stretched at his foot, with stodfast upward eyo, 




















| Cling to rocks as louse ns they 
| By cells * upon whose image, while he prays, 
Tho kneeling 


Huge convent domes with pinnacles and towers, 
And antique castles seen through gleamy showers. 


From such romantic dreams, my sool, awake | 
‘To sternor pleasure, where, by Uri’s lake 
Tn Nature's pristine outspread, 
‘Winds neither road nor path for foot to tread : 
‘The rocks rise naked as a wall, or stretch, 
Par o’er the water, hung with groves of beech ; 
Acrial pines from loftier stecps ascend, 
Nor stop but where creation seems to end. 
Yet here and there, if mid the savage scene 
Appears a scanty plot of smiling green, 

Tho Catholic religion provails here = these celle are, as 


well known, very common im the Catholic countries, 
planted, like the Roman tombs, along the roast wide. 


2 The houses in tho moro rotired Swise valleys are all 
‘Dullt of wood. 











‘Up from the lake a zigeag path will creep 

‘To reach a small wood-hut hung boldly on the stoop. 
—Before thoee thresholds (never can they know 
‘The face of traveller passing to and fro,) 

No peasant Jeans upon his pole, to tell 

Por whom nt morning tolled the funeral bell ; 
‘Their watch-dog ne'er his angry bark foregoes, 
‘Touched by the beggar’s moan of human woes ; 
‘The shady porch ne'er aifered a cool seat 

‘To pilgrims overcome by summer's heat. 

‘Yet thither the world’s business finds its way 
At times, and tales unsought beguile the day, 
And there are those fond thoughts which Solitude, 
‘However stern, is powerlem to exchude, 
‘There doth the rnaiden watch her lover's sail 
Approaching, and upbraid the tardy gale ; 

At midnight listens till his parting oar, 

And its last echo, can be heard no more. 


And what if ospreys, cormorants, herons cry, 
Ainid tempestuous vapours driving by, 
Or hovering over wastes too bleak to rear 
‘That common growth of earth, the foedful exr ; 
Where the green apple shrivels on the spray, 
And pines the unripened pear in summer's kindliest 


And grasps by fits her sword, anil often eyes ; 
And sometimes, 25 from reek to rock she bounds 
‘The Patriot nymph starts at imagined sounds, 
And, wildly pausing, oft sho hangs aghast, 
‘Whether some old Swiss air bath checked her haste 
Or thrill of Sparian fife is caught between the blast, 


‘Swoln with incessant rains from hour to hour, 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour : 
‘The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight : 
‘Dark is the region as with coming night ; 

‘But what a sudden burst of overpowering light ! 


‘The wood-crowned cliff that o'er the lake recline ; 

‘Those lofty lifts @ hundred streams unfold, 

At once to pillars turned that flame with gold + 

‘Bobind his mil tho peasant shrinks, to shun 
ees eaten 

Ae of mighty compas, felt 

cen, {till they seem to melt. 


Bat, lo! the beatmnan, ovorawod, before 
‘The pletured fane of Tell suspends his oar ; 


Confused the Marathonian tale appears, 

While his eyes sparkle with heroic tears 

And who, that walks where men of ancient days 
Have wrought with godlike arm the deeds of praise 
Feels not the spirit of the place control, 

‘Or rouse and agitate his labouring soul | 

Say, who, by thinking on Canadian hills, 

Or wild Aosta lulled by Alpine rills, 

On Zatphen’s plain ; or on that highland dell, 
‘Throagh whieh rough Garry cleaves his way,ean tell 
What high resolves exalt the tenderest thought 
Of him whom passion rivets to the spot, 

Where breathed the gale that caught Wolfe's hap- 


piest sigh, 

And the last sunbeam fell on Bayard's eye 5 
Where bleeding Sidney from the cup retired, 
And glad Dundee in faint huxzas” expired f 


‘But now with other mind I stand alone 
Upon the summit of this naked cone, 
And watch the fearless chamoishunter chase 
His prey, through tracts abrupt of desolate space, 
* Through vaeant worlds where Nature never gave 
A brook to murmur or a bough to wave, 
Which unsubstantial Phantoms sncrod keep 5 
‘Thro’ worlds where Life, and Voice, and Motion 


sleep $ 
Where silent Hours their death-like sway extend, 
Save when the avalanche breaks loose, to rend 
Lts way with uproar, till the rain, drowned 
In some dense wood or gulf af suow profound, 
Mocks the dail ear of Time with deaf abortive 
sound, 
—'Tis his, while wandering on from height to 


height, 
To sce a planet's pomp and stendy light 
In the least star of ncarce-appearing night ; 
While the pale moon moves near him, on the bound 
Of ether, shining with diminished round, 
And far and wide the icy summits blaze, 
Rejoicing in the glory of her rays : 
To him the day-star glitters «mall and bright, 
Shorn of its beams, iusuffernbly white, 
And he can look beyond the sun, and view 
‘Those fast-receding depths of sable blue 
Flying till vision can no moro pursue f 
—At once bewildering mists around him close, 
And cold and hunger are his least of woes 5 
The Domon of the snow, with angry rear 
Descending, shuts for aye his prison door, 
Soon with despsir’s whole weight his spirits sink ; 


elisha hodbard are hehem Aeagraicyscl 
am indebted to M. Raymond's interveting steervatiins 
annexed (0 his translation of Coxe’s Tour in Switrariand. 
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‘Transmits of happicr lot in times of yore 

‘Then Summer lingered long ; and honey flowed 
‘From out the rocks, the wild bees’ safe abode : 
Continual waters welling ebecred the waste, 

And plants were wholesome, now of deadly taste : 
Nor Winter yet his frozen stores had piled, 
‘Usurping where the fairest herbage smiled ¢ 

‘Nor Hanger driven the herds from pastares bare, 
‘To climb the treacherous cliffs for seanty fare. 
‘Then the milk-thistle flourished through the land, 
And forced the fullswoln udder to demand, 
Thrice every day, the pail and welcome hand. 
‘Thas does the father to his children tell 

Of banished bliss, by famcy loved too well, 

Alas! that human guilt provoked the rod 

Of angry Nature to avenge her God. 

Still, Nature, ever just, to him imparts 

Joys only given to uncorrupted hearts. 


‘Tis morn: with gold the verdant mountain 


Mare high, the snowy peaks with hues of rose, 
Far-strotched beneath the many-tinted hills, 

‘A mighty waste of mist the valley fills, 

A solemn gen | whose billows wide around 

Stand motionless, to awful silence bound = 

Pines, on the coast, through mist their tops uprear, 
‘That like to leaning masts of stranded ships appear. 
A single chasm, » gulf of gloomy bine, 

Gapes in the centre of the sea—and through 
‘That dark mysterious gulf ascending, sound 
Tanumerablo streams with roar profound, 

Mount through the nearer vapours notes of binds, 
And merry flageolet ; the low of herds, 

The bark of dogs, the heifer’s tinkling bell, 
Talk, laughter, and perchance a church-tower knell: 
Think not, the peasunt from wloft has gazed 

And heard with heart unmoved, with soul unraised: 
Nor is his spirit lees enrapt, nor less 

Alive to happiness, 

‘Then, when he lies, out-atretched, at even-tide 
Upon the fragrant mountain's purple side = 

‘For as the pleasures of his simple day 































| Beyond his native valley seldom stray, And when a gathering weight of shadows brown 
Noaght round its darling preeinets can be find Falls on. the valleys ns tho sun goes down ; 
‘But brings some past enjoyment to his mind ; And Pikes, of darkness named and fear and 
‘While Hope, reelining upon Pleasure’s urn, ‘storms *, | 
Binds hor wild wreaths, and whispers his return, | Uplift in quiot their illumined forms, : 





In sewlike reach of prospect round him spread, 












‘Once, Man entirely free, alone and wild, ‘Tingod like an angel's smile all rosy red— | 
‘Was blest as froo—for he was Natare’s child. Awe in his breast with holiest love unitos, 
‘He, all superior but his God disdained, And the near heavens impart their own delights. 


Walked none restraining, and by none restrained: 
Confeased mo law but what his reason taught, 
Did all he wished, and wished but what he ought. 









When downward to his winter hut he goes, 
Dear and more dear the lessening circle grows ; 
‘That hut which on the hills #9 oft employs 
His thoughts, the central point of all his joys. 
Anil as a swallow, at the hour of rest, 

Peeps often cre she darts into her nest, 

‘So to the homestead, where the grandsire tends 
A litile prattling child, he oft descends, 

‘To glance a look upon the well-matched pair; 
Till storm and driving ico blockade him there. 
There, safely guarded by the woods behind, 
He hears the chiding of the baffled wind, 
Hears Winter calling all his terrors round, 
























‘The «lave of none, of beasts alone the lord, 
‘His book he prizes, nor negleets his sword 5 
—Well tanght by that to feel his rights, prepared | 
With this “ the blessings he enjoys to guard.” 
















Ani, a his native hills encirele ground And, blest within himself, he shrinks not from the 
‘For many a marvellous victory renowned, sound, 
‘The work of Freedom daring to oppose, 








With few im arms *, innumerable focs, 

When to those famous fields his steps are led, 
An unknown power connects him with the dead = 
Por images of other worlds are there ; 

Awful the light, and holy is the air, 


Through Nature's vale his homely pleasures 


glide, 
Unstained by envy, discontent, and pride ; 
‘Tho bound of all his vanity, to deck, 
With one bright bell, » favourite beifer’s neck ; 
Well pleased upon some sirsple annual feast, 
Remembered half the year and hoped the rest; 
Tf dairy-produce, from his inner hoard, 
Of thrice ten summers dignify the board. 
—Alas | in every clime a flying ray 
Is all we have to cheer our wintry way 5 



































‘And oft, when that dread vision hath past by, 







‘He holds with God himself communion high, And here the unwilling mind may more than 
‘There where the peal of swelling torrents filla aad 
‘The sky-roofed temple of the eternal hills ; ‘The general sorrows of the human race : 

i pee iohen: egress mermtab’s sient brow ‘The churlish gales of penury, that blow 





Cold as the north-wind e’er m waste of snow, 

To thom tho gentle groups of bliss deny 

‘That on the noon-day bank of leisure lie. 

Yet more ;—compelled by Powers which only 


eign 
‘That solitary man disturb their reign, 
Powers that sepport an unremitting strife 
‘With all tho tonder charities of life, 
Pall oft the father, when his sons have grown 
To manhood, seems their tithe to disawn ; 


























© Ax Bobreck-Horm, the pike of terror; Wetter-Horn, 
the pllke of storms, de Ac, 














And from his nest amid the storms of heaven 
Drives, cagle-like, those sons as he was driven ; 
With ster comporure watchos to the plain— 
And never, eagle-like, beholds again | 


‘When long-funiliar joys aro all resigned, 
Why does their sad remembrance haunt the mind? 
‘Lo! where through flat Batavia's willowy groves, 
Or by the lazy Seine, the exile roves 5 
O'er the curled waters Alpine measures syell, 
And search the affections to their inmost cell ; 
Sweet poison spreads along the listener's veins, 
‘Turning past pleasures into mortal pains ; 
Polson, which not a frame of steel can brave, 
Bows bis young head with sorrow to the grave 


Gay lark of bope, thy silent song resume ¢ 

‘Ye flattering eastern lights, onee more the hills 
‘illame ! 

Preah gales and dews of life's delicivas morn, 
And thou, lost fragrance of the beart, return t 
Alns t the little joy to man allowed, 
Fades like the lustre of an evening elowd ; 
Or like the beauty in « flower installed, 
Whose season was, and cannot be reealled. 
Yet, when opprest by sicknoss, grief, or enre, 
And taught that pain is ploasure’s natural hoir, 
We still confide in more than we can know ; 
‘Death would be else the favourite friend of wos. 


fect nakimmstreere ce 
Between interminable tracts of pine, 
Within @ temple stands an awful shrine, 
By an uncertain light revealed, that falls 
On the mute Image and the troubled walla, 
‘Ob! give not me that eye of hard disdain 
‘That views, undimmed, Ensiedlen’s + wretched 
fane. e 


While ghastly fhees through the gloom appear, 
Abortive joy, and hope that works in fear ; 
While prayer contends with sileneed agony, 
Surely in other thoughts contempt may die, 

If the sad grave of human ignorance bear 

One flower of hope—ch, pass and leave it there I 


‘The tall sun, pausing on an Alpine spire, 
Flings o'er the wilderness a stream of fire : 
Now meet we other pilgrims ore the day 
‘Close on the remnant of their weary way ; 


‘© The wellknown effect of the faenous air, called in 
‘French Ranz des Vaches, upon the Swiss troop. 
seat, en cry come ft Chai wo 

every comer 
Jabooring under mental or todily afflictions. . 


See ny ety Ee, ee el eae 


iow ily eae ba Ua oe oa 
‘The fountains * reared for them amid the waste} 
Their thirst they slike >—they wash their toil- 


worn fect, - 
And some with tears of joy each other greet. 


| Yos, I must see you when ye first behold 


Those holy turrets tipped with evening gold, 
In that glad moment will for you « sigh 

Be heaved, of charitable sympathy ; 

Tn that glad moment when your hands are prest 
‘Tn mute devotion on the thankful breast! 


Last, let us turn to Chamouny that shields 
‘With rocks and gloomy woods her fertile fields = 
Fivo stronmns of ice amid her cots descend, 

Ant with wild flowers and blooming orchards 
blend ;=— 

‘A.scene more fair than what the Grecian frigne 

‘Of purple lights and ever-vernal plains ; 

‘Here all the seasons revel hand in and : 

They sport bencath that mountain's matchless 


ics eoneenet on aaa aa 
From age to age, throughout his lonely bounds 


daylight 
Glitter the stars above, and all is black below. 


What marvel then if many a Wanderer sigh, 
While roars the sullen Arve in anger by, 
‘That not for thy reward, unrivalled Vale! 
Waves the ripe harvest in the autumnal gale ; 
‘That thon, tho slave of slaves, art doomed to pine 
And droop, whilo no Italian arts are thine, 
‘To soothe or cheer, to soften or refine. 


‘Hail Freedom ! whether it was mine to stray, 
With abrill winds whistling round my lonely way, 
On the bleak sides of Cumbria’s beath-clad moors, 
Or where dank sea-weed lashes Scotland's shores ; 


|] To scent the sweets of Piedmont's breathing reso, — 


And orange gale that o'er Lugano blows 5 


While the rumotest hamlets blessings sharv 
Pa Re kare prance bats, aa pe 














POEMS WRITTEN IN YOUTH. 


Heart-blessingy—outward trensares too which the 
eyo 


‘here, to the porch, belike with janine bound 
Or woodbine wreaths, a smoother path is wound ; 
‘The housewife there a brighter garden sees, 
‘Where hum on busier wing her happy bees 5 

‘On infant chooks there fresbor roses blow ; 

And grey-haired men look up with livelier brow,— 
‘To greet the traveller needing food and rest ; 
‘Housed for the night, or but a half-hour’s guest. 


Andoh, fair Prance! though now the travellersces 


And the short thunder, and the flash of arms 5 
‘That cease not till night falls, when far and nigh, 
‘Sole sound, the Sourd * prolongs his mournful ery ! 


—Yet, hnat thou found that Freedom spreads her | 


ical clligd Mace Cs ‘otings deve 
All nature «miles, and owns beneath her eyes 


‘When from October clouds » milder Fight 

Fell where the bilue flood rippled into white ; 
Methouglit from every cot the watehful bird 
‘Crowed with car-piercing power till then unheard ; 
Eaeh elacking mill, that broke the murmuring 


streams, 
Rocked the charmed thought in more delightful 
dreams ; 
‘Chasing those pleasant dreams, the falling leaf 
Awake a fainter sense of moral grief ; 
‘Tho measured echo of the distant flail 
‘Wound in more welcome cadence down the vale ; 


sogeeeccocs ‘oe 


Rouse hell’s own aid, and wrap thy fields in fire = 
Lo, from the flames a great and glorious birth ; 
Asif anow-made heaven were hailing a new earth 1 
—All cannot be: the promise is too fair 

For creatures doomed to breathe terrestrial air : 
Yet not for this will sober reason frown 

Upon that promise, nor the hope disown ; 

She knows that only from high sims ensue 

Rich guerdons, and to them alone are duo, 


Great God | by whom the strifes af men are 


woighod 
In an impartial balance, give thine aid 
‘To the just cause ; and, oh ! do thou preside 
Over the mighty stream now spreading wide + 
So shall its waters, from the heavens supplied 
Tn copious showers, from earth by wholesome 


springs, 

Brood o'er the long-parched lands with Nilo-like 
wings 1 

And grant that every seeptred child of clay 

Who cries presumptuous, “ Here the flood shall 
stay,” 

May in its progress sce thy guiding hand, 

And conse the acknowledged purpose to withstand ; 

‘Or, swept in anger from the insulted shore, 


| Sink with his servile bands, to rise no more ! 


Tonight, my Friend, within this humble cot 
Be seorn and fear and hope alike forgot 
Tn timoly sleep 5 and when, at break of day, 
‘On the tall peaks the glistening sunbeams play, 
With a light heart our course we may renew, 
‘The first whose footsteps print the mountain dew, 
170 de 170% 
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Left upon m Beat inn Yow-treo, which stands near the 
Lake of Eathwaite on a dowlate part of the shore, com- 
manding a beautiful prospect. 

Nay, Traveller ! rest. Thisloncly Yew-tre stands 

Far from all human dwelling ; what if here 

Nosparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb t 

What if the bee love not these barren boughs { 

Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling wavos, 

‘That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 

By one soft impulse saved from vacaney. 

Wi be ry 

That piled these stones and with the mossy sod 

Pirat covered, and here taught thix aged Tree 

With ite dark arma to form « circling bower, 

1 well remomber,—He was one who owned 











‘PREEXED TO TRE FIRST ZDCTION OF THUS POEM, FUWLISIRD 
-_ nes, 


——_ 


Nor loss than one-third of the following poem, thongh ft 


it was necosmury to restore it to ite original position, or the 
| rest would have been unintelligible. The wholo was writ- 
‘ten before tho close of the year 17%, and T will detail, 
rather as matter of literary blography than for any other 
‘reason, the circumstances under which it was produced. 
‘During the latter part of the summer of 17%, having 
passed @ month in the Isle of Wight, in view of the feot 


‘many thought would be brought to & speedy close by the 
Irresistible arms of Great Britain being added to those of 
the allies, I was assured In my own mind would be of long 


me by having been # witness, during a long residence In. 
revolutionary Prance, of the spirit which prevailed in that 
country. After leaving tho Islo of Wight, I spent two 
days in wandering on foot over Salisbury Plain, which, 
‘though cultivation was then widely spread through parts 
of it, had upon the whole @ still more Impressive appear 
ance than it now retains 
‘The monuments and traces of antiquity, scattered fn 
abundance over that region, led me unavoidably to com: 
pare what we know or guom of those remote times with 
certain aspects of modern society, and with calamities, 
those consequent upon war, to which, more 
than other classes of men, the poor are subject. In those 


‘of those who are well acquainted with Salfsbury Plain, 1 
may be proper to may, that of the features described. as 
‘Belonging to it, one or two are taken from other dewlate 
| parts of Rogland. 


‘ 

A Teaveccen on the skirt of Sarum's Plain 

Pursued his vagrant way, with feet half bare ; 

‘Stooping his gait, but not as if to gain 

‘Help from the staff he bore; for mien and air 

‘Were hardy, though his check seemed worn with 
care 

Both of the timo to come, and time long fled : 





‘Down fell in straggling locks his thin grey hair ; 

A coat be wore of military red 

But faded, and stuck o'er with many a patch and 
shred, 


uo 

While thus he journeyed, step by step led on, 
‘He exw and passed a statoly inn, full sure 
‘That welcome in such house for him was none. 
‘No board inscribed the needy to allure 
‘Hang there, no bush proclaimed to old and poor 
And desclate, “ Here you will find a friend |” 
‘The pendent grapes glittered above the door ;— 
‘On bo must pace, perchance "till night descend, 
‘Wherv’er tho dreary roads their bare white lines 

extend. 


Lo 
‘The gathering clouds grow red with stormy fire, 
In streaks wide and mounting high ; 
‘That inn he long had passed ; the distant spire, 
Which oft as he looked back had fixed his eye, 
‘Was lost, thongh still he looked, in the blank sky. 
Perplexed and comfortless he gazed around, 
And scarce could any trace of man descry, 
‘Save cornfields stretched and stretching without 
bound ; 
But where the sower dwelt was nowhere to be 
‘found. 


n. 

No tree waa there, no meadow’s pleasant green, 

No brook to wet his lip or soothe his ear ; 

‘Long files of corn-stacks here and thore were seen, 

But not one dwelking-place his heart to cheer. 

‘Some labourer, thought ho, mny perchance be near; 

And 90 ho sent a feoble shout—in vain ; 

No voice made answer, he could only hear 

Winds rostling over plots of unripe grain, 

Or whistling thro’ thin grass along the unfurrowed 
Plain, 


* 

Long had he fancied each successive slope 

Concealed some cottage, whither he might turn 

And rest ; but now along heaven's darkening cope 

‘The crows rushed by in eddies, homeward borne, 

‘Thus warned he sought same shepherd's spreading 
thora 


Or hovel from the storm to shicld his head, 

‘But sought in vain ; for now, all wild, forlorn, 

| And vacant, a hage waste around him epread ; 
mo al aa feared, mmust be his only 


d " om 
And be it so—for to the chill night shower 
‘And the sharp wind hin bend be oft hath bared 5 





A Sailor he, who many a wretched bour 

‘Hath told ; for, landing after labour hard, 

Full long endured in hope of just reward, 

He to an arméd fleot wns forced mway 

By seamen, who perhaps thempeclyes had shared 

Like fate; was hurried off, s helpless prey, 

‘Guinot all that in his heart, or theirs perhaps, said 
nay. 


vi 
For years the work of carnage did not erase, 
And death's dire aspect daily he surveyed, 
Death's minister; then came his glad release, 
And hope returned, and pleasure fondly made 
Hor dwelling in his dreams, By Fancy's aid 
‘The happy husband flies, his arms to throw 
Round his wife's neck ; tho prize of victory laid 
‘Tn hor full lap, ho soes such sweet toars flow 
As if thenceforth nor pain nor trouble she could 
know. 


wn, 

‘Vain hope ! for fraud took all that ho had earned, 
‘The lion rears and glats his tawny brood 
Even in the desert’s heart ; but he, returned, 
‘Bears not to those be loves their needful food. 
‘His home approaching, but in such a mood 
‘That from his sight his children might have run, 
‘He met a traveller, robbed him, shed his blood ; 
And when the miserable work was done 
‘He fled, vagrant since, the murderer's fate to 

shun. 


1” 
‘Frorn that day forth no place to him could be 
So lonely, but that thence might como » pang 
Brought from without to inward misery. 
Now, as ho plodded on, with sullen clang 

A sound of chains along the desert rang ; 

‘He looked, and saw upon a gibbet high 

A human body that in irons swang, 

‘Uplifted by the tempest whirling by ; 

And, hovering, round it often did a raven fly. 


x 

‘Tt was a spectacle which nono might view, 
Ta spot so ravage, but with shuddering pain ; 
Nor only did for him at once renew 
All he had feared from man, but roused a train 
Of the mind's phantoms, horrible as eain. 
‘The stones, as if to cover him from day, 
Rolled at his back along the living plain ; 
‘He fell, and without sense or motion lay ; 
Bat, when the trance wns gone, fecbly pursued his 

way. 
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18 
Rock to incessant neighings shrill and loud, 
While his horse pawed the floor with furious heat ; 
Till on a stone, that sparkled to his feet, 

Struck, and still struck again, the troubled horse : 
The man half raised the stone with pain and sweat, 
Half raised, for well his arm might lose its force 
Disclosing the grim head of a late murdered corse. 


xm. 

Such tale of this lone mansion she had learned 

‘And, when that shape, with eyes in sleep half 
drowned, 

By the moon’s sullen lamp she first discerned, 

Cold stony horror all her senses bound. 

Her he addressed in words of cheering sound ; 

Recovering heart, like answer did she make ; 

‘And well it was that, of the corse there found, 

In converse that ensued she nothing spake ; 

She knew not what dire pangs in him such tale 
could wake. 


xan. 
But soon his voice and words of kind intent 
Banished that dismal thought ; and now the wind 
In fainter howlings told its rage was spent : 
Meanwhile discourse ensued of various kind, 
‘Which by degrees a confidence of mind 

And mutual interest failed not to create. 

‘And, to a natural sympathy resigned, 

In that forsaken building where they eate 

The Woman thus retraced her own untoward fate. 


xan. 
“By Derwent’s side my father dwelt—a man 

Of virtuous life, by piou parents bred ; 

And I believe that, soon as I began 

To lisp, he made me kneel beside my bed, 

And in his hearing there my prayers I said : 
‘And afterwards, by my good father taught, 

I read, and loved the books in which I read ; 

For books in every neighbouring house I sought, 
And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure brought. 


xary. 
A little croft we owned—a plot of corn, 

_A garden stored with peas, and mint, and thyme, 
And flowers for posies, oft on Sunday morn 
Plucked while the church bells rang their earliest 

chime. 
Can I forget our freaks at shearing time ! 
My hen’s rich nest through long grass scarce espied ; 
The cowslip-gathering in June's dewy prime ; 
The swans that with white chests upreared in pride 
Rushing and racing came to meet me at the water- 
side! 
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xxv. 

‘The staff I well remember which upbore 

‘The bending body of my active sire ; 

His seat beneath the honied sycamore 

Where the bees hummed, and chair by winter fire; 

When market-morning came, the neat attire 

With which, though bent on haste, myself I decked; 

Our watchful house-dog, that would tease and tire 

The stranger till its barking-fit I checked ; 

The red-breast, known for years, which at my 
casement pecked. 


xxv. 

The suns of twenty summers danced along,— 

Too little marked how fast they rolled away : 

But, through severe mischance and cruel wrong, 

My father’s substance fell into decay = 

Wee toiled and struggled, hoping for a day 

When Fortune might put on s kinder look ; 

But vain were wishes, efforts vain as they ; 

He from his old hereditary nook 

Must part ; the sammons came ;—our final leave 
we took. 


um 

It was indeed a miserable hour 

When, from the last hill-top, my sire surveyed, 

Peering above the trees, the steeple tower 

‘That on his marriago day sweet music made f 

Till then, he hoped his bones might there be laid 

Close by my mother in their native bowers : 

Bidding me trust in God, he stood and prayed ;— 

T could not pray :—through tears’ that fell ia 
showers 

Glimmered our dear-loved home, alas ! no longer 


ours { 





xxva. 
There was a Youth whom I had loved so long, 
‘That when I loved him not I cannot say : 

’Mid the green mountains many a thoughtless song 
‘We two had sung, like gladeome birds in May ; 
‘When we began to tire of childish play, 

‘We seemed still more and more to prize each other; 
‘We talked of marriage and our marriage day ; 
And I in truth did love him like a brother, 

For never could I hope to meet with such another. 


xarn. 
‘Two years were passed since to a distant town 
He had repaired to ply « gainful trade : 

‘What tears of bitter grief, till then unknown ! 
‘What tender vows our last sad kiss delayed 1 
To him we tarned :—we had no other aid : 
Like one revived, upon his neck I wept ; 
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xxnx, 

Ah! how unlike those late terrific sleeps, 

And groans that rage of racking famine spoke ; 

‘The unburied dead that lay in festering heaps, 

The breathing pestilence that rose like smoke, 

The shriek that from the distant battle broke, 

Tho mine’s dire earthquake, and the pallid host 

Driven by the bomb’s incessant thunder-stroke 

To loatheome vaults, where heartsick anguish 
tossed, 

Hope died, and fear itself in agony was lost ! 


m, 

Some mighty gulf of separation past, 

I seemed transported to another world ; 

‘A thought resigned with pain, when from the 
mast 

‘The impatient mariner the ail unfurled, 

And, whistling, called the wind that hardly curled 

The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts of home 

And from all hope I was for ever hurled. 

For me—farthest from earthly port to ream 

‘Was best, could I but shun the spot where man 
might come. 

xu. 

And oft I thought (my fancy was so strong) 

‘That I, at last, a resting-place had found ; 

‘Here will I dwell,’ said I, ‘my whole life long, 

Roaming the illimitable waters round ; 

Here will I live, of all but heaven disowned, 

‘And end my days upon the peaceful flood.'—- 

To break my dream the vessel reached its bound ; 

And homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined and wanted 
food. 


xu. 
No help I sought, in sorrow turned adrift 
‘Was hopeless, as if cast on some bare rock ; 
Nor morsel to my mouth that day did lift, 
Nor raised my hand at any door to knock. 
I lay where, with his drowsy mates, the cock 
From the cross-timber of an out-house hung : 
Dismally tolled, that night, the city clock ! 
At morn my sick heart hunger scarcely stung, 
Nor to the beggar’s language could I fit my 
tongue. 


zur, 
So passed a second day ; and, when the third 
Was come, I tried in vain the crowd’s resort. 
—In deep despair, by frightful wishes stirred, 
Near the sea-side I reached a ruined fort ; 


There, pains which nature could no more support, ' 





With blindness linked, did on my vitals fall ; 
And, after many interruptions short 

Of hideous sense, I sank, nor step could crawl : 
Unsought for was the help that did my life recal. 


xu. 

Borne to a hospital, I lay with brain 

Drowsy and weak, and shattered memory ; 

T heard my neighbours in their beds complain 

Of many things which never troubled me— 

Of feet still bustling round with busy glee, 

Of looks where common kindness had no part, 

Of service done with cold formality, 

Fretting the fever round the languid heart, 

And groans which, as they eaid, might make a deed 
man start, 

ay, 

‘These things just served to stir the slumbering 
sense, 

Nor pain nor pity in my bosom raised. 

With strength did memory return ; and, thenee 

Dismissed, again on open day I gazed, 

At houses, men, and common light, amazed. 

The lanes I sought, and, as the sun retired, 

Came where beneath the trees a faggot blazed; 

The travellers saw me weep, my fate inquired, 

And gave me food—and rest, more weleame, more 
desired. 





xu. 
Rough potters seemed they, trading soberly 
With panniered asses driven from door to doar ; 
But life of happier sort set forth to me, 
And other joys my fancy to allure— 
The bag-pipe dinning on the the midnight moor 
In barn uplighted ; and companions boon, 
Well met from far with revelry secure 
Among the forest glades, while jocund June 
Rolled fast slong the sky his warm and genial 

moon. 

xvi. 

But ill they suited me—those journeys dark 
O’er moor and mountain, midnight theft to hatch! 
To charm the surly house-dog’s faithful bark, 
Or hang on tip-toe at the lifted latch. 
The gloomy lantern, and the dim blue match, 
The black disguise, the warning whistle shrill, 
And ear still busy on ita nightly watch, 
Were not for me, brought up in nothing ill : ' 
Besides, on griefs so fresh my thoughts were brood- 

ing still. 

xurm. 

What could I do, unaided and unblest t 
My father ! gone was every friend of thine: 




















| What kind of plunder he was hunting now ; 
‘The gallows would one day of him be glad ;— 
Though inward anguish damped the Sailor's brow, 
| Yet calm he seemed as thoughts so poignant would: 
allow. 


o¥ 
Softly he stroked the child, who lay outstretched 
With face to earth ; and, as the boy turned round 
‘His battered bead, a groan the Sailor fetched 


As if bo saw—there and epon that groand— 
Strange repetition of the dendly wound 

He had himself inflicted, Through his brain 

At once the griding iron passage found ; 

Deluge of tender thoughts then rushed amain, 
Nor could his sunken eyes the starting tear restrain. 


am 

Within himself he said—What hearts have we f 
‘The blessing this a father gives his child | 

‘Yet happy thou, poor boy ! compared with mo, 
‘Suffering not doing ill—fate far more mild. 
‘The stranger's looks and tears of wrath beguiled 
‘Tho father, and relenting thoughts awoke 3 

‘He kissed bis son—eo all was reconciled. 
‘Then, with a voice which inward trouble broke 
Ere to his lips it came, the Sailor them bespoke. 


evn. 
Bad is the world, and hard is the world’s law 
Even for the man who wears the warmest fleece ; 
‘Much need have ye that time more closely draw 
The bond of nagure, all unkindness conse, 
And that among so few there still be peace : 

| Else can ye hope but with such numerous foes 
‘Your pains shall ever with your years increase #"— 
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While from his heart the appropriate lesson flows, 
‘A correspondent calm stole gently o’er his woes. 


im. 

Forthwith the pair passed on ; and down they look 

Into a narrow valley's pleasant scene 

Where wreaths of vapour tracked a winding brook, 

That babbled on through groves and meadows 

0 5 

A low-roofed house peeped out the trees between ; 

The dripping groves resound with cheerful lays, 

And melancholy lowings intervene 

Of scattered herds, that in the meadow graze, 

Some amid lingering shade, some touched by the 
sun’s rays, 


ux. 
‘They saw and heard, and, winding with the road 
Down a thick wood, they dropt into the vale ; 
Comfort by prouder mansions unbestowed 

Their wearied frames, she hoped, would soon 


regale. 
Erelong they reached that cottage in the dale : 
Tt was a rustic inn ;—the board was spread, 
The milk-maid followed with her brimming pail, 
And lustily the master carved the bread, 
Kindly the housewife pressed, and they in comfort 
fed. 


ax, 
Their breakfast done, the pair, though loth, must 
part ; 
Wanderers whose course no longer now agrees. 
She rose and bade farewell ! and, while her heart 
Struggled with tears nor could its sorrow ease, 
She left him there ; for, clustering round his knees, 
With his oak-staff the cottage children played ; 
And soon she reached a spot o’erhung with trecs 
‘And banks of ragged earth ; beneath the shade 
‘Across the pebbly road a little runnel strayed. 


uxt. 

A cart and horse beside the rivulet stood ; 

Chequering the canvas roof the sunbeams shone, 

She saw the carman bend to scoop the flood 

As the wain fronted her,—wherein lay one, 

A pale-faced Woman, in disease far gone. 

The carman wet her lips as well behoved ; 

Bed under her lean body there was none, 

Though even to die near one she most had loved 

She could not of herself those wasted limbs have 
moved. 


in. 
‘The Soldicr’s Widow learned with honest pain 
And homefelt force of sympathy sincere, 





‘Why thus that worn-out wretch must there sustsis ” 

‘The jolting road and morning air severe. 

‘The wain pursued its way ; and following near 

In pure compassion she her steps retraced 

Far as the cottage. “A aad sight is here,” 

She cried aloud ; and forth ran out in haste 

‘The friends whom she had left but a few minutes 
past. 


ux 
While to the door with eager speed they ran, 
From her bare straw the Woman half upraised 
Her bony visage—gaunt and deadly wan ; 

No pity asking, on the group she gazed 

With a dim eye, distracted and amazed ; 

‘Then sank upon her straw with feeble moan. 
Fervently cried the housewife—* God be praised, 
Thave a house that I ean call my own ; 

Nor shall she perish there, untended and alone !" 


aay. 
So in they bear her to the chimney seat, 

‘And busily, though yet with fear, untie 

Her garments, and, to warm her icy feet 

And chafe her temples, careful hands apply. 
Nature reviving, with s deep-drawn sigh 

She strove, and not in vain, her head to rear ; 
‘Then said—* I thank you all ; if I must die, 
The God in heaven my prayers for you will hear ; 
Till now I did not think my end had been so near. 


tay, 
« Barred every comfort labour could procure, 
Suffering what no endurance could 5 

I was compelled to seek my father’s door, ! 
Though loth to be a burthen on his age. 1 
But sickness stopped me in an early stage 

Of my sad journey ; and within the wain 

They placed me—there to end life's pilgrimage, 
Unless beneath your roof I may remain : 

For I shall never see my father’s door again, 


aw. 

“ My life, Heaven knows, hath long been burthen- 
some ; 

But, if 1 have not meekly suffered, meek 

May my end be I Soon will this voice be dumb : 

Should child of mine e’er wander hither, speak 

Of me, aay that the worm is on my cheek.— ! 

Torn from our hut, that stood beside the sea 

Near Portland lighthouse in a lonesome creek, 

My husband served in sad captivity 

On shipboard, bound till peace or death should eet | 


him free. t 




















‘Wrapped in our cloaks, and, with recruited strength, 
Have hailed the morning sun. But cheerily, 


Pather,— 
That staf of yours, I could almost have heart 
‘To fling "t away from you: you make no use 
‘Of me, or of my strength ;—come, lot mo feel 
‘That you do press upon me. ‘There—indeed 
You are quite exhausted. Let us rest awhile 
On this green bank. (Ae site down, 
Her. (after some time). Idonca, you are silent, 


And I divine the cause, 

Idem. ‘Do not reproach me : 
1 pondered patiently your wish and will 
‘When I gave way to your request ; and now, 
‘When 1 bebold tho ruins of that faeo, 
‘Those eyeballs dark—dark beyond hope of light, 
And think that they were blasted for my sake, 
‘The name of Marmaduke is blown away : 
Father, I would not change that sacred feeling 
For all this world can give. 

Her. Nay, be composed = 
Few minutes gone a faintness overspread 
My frame, and I bethought me of two things 
I ne'er had heart to separate—my grave, 


And theo, my Child | 
Tdom, ‘Believe mo, honoured Sire | 
‘Tis weariness that breeds these gloomy fancios, 
And you mistake the cause : you hear the woods: 
‘Resound with music, could you sce the sun, 
And look upon the plessant fhee of Nature—— 
Her. \ comprehend thee—I should be as cheerful 
As if we two were twins ; two songsters bred 
Tn the maine mest, my one with thine. 
My fancies, fancics if they be, are such 
As come, dear Child ! from a far deeper source 
‘Than bodily weariness. While here we sit 
J feel my strength returning —The bequest 
Of thy kind Patroness, which to receive 
We have thas far adventured, will suffice 
To save thee from the extreme of penury ; 
But when thy Father must ie down and die, 
‘How wilt thou stand alone | 





Is he not strong ? 


Tidow. 
aha ena 


Am I then 20 soon 
Tipton iow or warnings passed eo quickly 
Out ob iky wind t ‘My dear, my only, Child ; 
‘Thou wouldst be leaning on a broken reed— 
‘This Martiaduke— 
Idan, 0 could you hear his voice ; 
Alas! you do not know him He is one 


wat not what ill tomguc hae wronged 
Alpsmacones. His face bespeaks 
A deep and simplo meekness : and that Soul, 


‘Which with the motion of a virtuous act 
‘Flashes a look of terror upon guilt, 

Ts, after conflict, quiet ns the ocean, 

‘By a miraculous finger, tilled at once. 


Nay, it was my duty 
‘Thus much to speak ; but think not I forget— 
‘Dear Father | how cowld I forget and live— 
‘You and the story of that doleful night 
When, Antioch blazing to her topmost towers, 
‘You rushed into the murderous flames, returned 
Blind as the grave, but, as you oft have told me, 
Clusping your infant Daughter to your heart, 
Her, Thy Mother too !—scarce had I gained the 
door, 
Teaighi bie voloe 5 she threw herself upon me, | 
J felt thy infant brother in her arms ; 
She saw my blasted faoe—a tide of soldiers 
‘That instant rushed between us, and I beard 
Her last death-shriek, distinct among a thousand. 
Adon. Nay, Father, stop not ; let me hear it all 
Her, Dear Daughter | precious relic of that titae— 
For my old age, it doth remain with thee 
‘To make it what thou wilt. Thou bast been told, 
‘That when, on our return from Palestine, 
1 found how my domains had been usurped, 
1 took thee in my arms, and we began 


ee eee 


‘To take thee to her home—and for myself, 
Soon after, the good Abbot of St. Cuthbert’s 
Supplied my helplessness with food and raiment, 
And, a8 thou know’st, gave mo that humble Cot 
Where now we dwell —For many years I bore 
‘Thy absence, till old age and fresh infirmities 
Exacted thy return, and our reunion. 
1 did not think that, during that long absence, 
My Child, forgetful of the name of Herbert, 
‘Had given her love to a wild Preebooter, 
Who here, upon the borders of the Tweed, 
‘Doth prey alike on two distracted Countries, 
‘Traitor to both. 

don. Ob, could you hear his woice ! 
1 will not call on Heaven to vouch for me, 
But lot this kiss speak what is in my heart, 


Enter a Peamat. 
Pea, Good morrow, Strangers! If you want 
Guide, 
‘Let me have leave to serve you ! 
Adon. My 
Hath neod of rest ; the sight of Hut or Hostel 
Would be most welcome, 

















And tortare thus the beart of his own Child— | 
bt ‘Nay, you abuse my friendship t 
, ‘Heaven forbid 1— 
ry muasete wiemence ante 
It struck me at the time—yot T beliove 
T never should have thooght of it again 
‘But for the scene which we by chance have wit. 
essed, 
nes What is your meaning t 
‘Two days gono I saw, 
Sy tsa aaaucst wel tae oa 





‘The villain, Clifford, He hates you, and be kama 
‘Where he ean stab you deepest. 

Mar. ‘Clifford never 
Would stoop to skulk about a Cottage door— 
It could not be. 
Owen. And yet [ now remember, 
‘That, when your prnise was warm upon my tongue, 
And the blind Man was told how you had rescued 
A maiden from the ruffian violence 

Of this same Clifford, he became impatient 
a ee 


















No—it cannot be— 
rin auch » couse, I Siis oo ae epee eatienahs Giese 
‘off'at once, | Yet whence this strange aversion! You arv a man 
Man | Not used to rash conjectures— 

odd pan, One, Tf you doem it 
" Bibes ines, A thing worth further notice, we must act 

With caution, sift the matter artfully. 


[Ereunt Mansanure and Oswato. 
ling is here . —— 
aversion! 
‘ Scunt, the door of the Hostel. 


Hennanr, Inowna, and Host. 
Her. (seated), As Lam dear to you, remember, 
Child 
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Idem. Yeu know mo, Sire ; farewell ! 
Her. And are you going then! Come, come, 


‘We must not party—1 have measured many a league 


When these old limbs had need of rest,—and now 
Sete oleae 


Nay, sit down, 
(Twening to Host. 
Good Host, such tendance as you would expect 
‘From your own Children, if yourself wore sick, 
‘Let this old Man find wt your hands; poor Leader, 
(hoeking at the tog. 
‘We soon shall meet again. If thoa 
‘This charge of thine, then ill befal thee !—Look, 
‘The little fool is loth to stay bebind, 
‘Sir Host | by ali the love you bear to courtesy, 
Take care of him, and food the truant well, 
Host. Peox not, I will obey you j—bat One #0 


young, 
And One so fair, it goos against my heart 
‘That you sbonld travel unattended, Lady!— 
T have a palfrey and a groom ; the lad 
Shall squire you, (would it not be better, Sir 1) 
And for less foo than I would let him man 
Por any lady I have seen this twelremonth, 
don, You know, Sir, 1 have been too long your 


goad 
Not to have loarnt to laugh at little fears. 
Why, ifa wolf should leap from out a thieket, 
A look of mine would send him scouring back, 
‘Vales I differ from the thing I am 
Tie prc maby ay te 
Idonea, wolves 
Nisiathn teen 
Adon, No more, I pray, of this. Three days at 


farthest 
‘Willbring me back—protect him, Saint»—furewell! 
(tet Inowna. 
Hod. 'Tis never dronght with us—St. Cuthbert 
and his Pilgrims, 
‘Thanks to them, are to us a stream of comfort : 
‘Pity the Maiden dil not wait a while ; 
‘She could not, Six, have failed uf company. 
Her, Now she is gone, | fain would call bor back. 


One, So fax into your journey ! on my life, 
‘You are a lusty Traveller. But how fare you t 
Her, Well as tho wreck I am permits. And 
you, Sir 
One, 1 do not see Tone, 
He. Dutifal Girl, 
Sho is gono before, to spare my weariness, 
But what has brought you hither? 
A alight affair, 


Is broken, you will hear no more of him, 

Her. This ie true comfort, thanks a thousand 

times !— 
‘That noise !{—would I had gone with her as far 
As the Lord Clifford's Castle = 1 have heard 
‘That, in his milder moods, be has expressed 
Compassion for me. His influence in great 
With Henry, our good King ;—the Baron might 
Have heard my suit, and urged my ples at Court. 
No matter—he's a dangerous Man,—That noise! — 
"Tis too disorderly for sleep or rest. 
Tdones would have fears for me,—the Convent 
‘Will give me quict lodging. You have a boy, good 
Hom, 


And he maust load me back, 
Owe, You are most hicky ; 
[have been waiting in tho wood hard by 
For @ companion—here he eemes ; our journey 
Pater Mansanene 
Lies on your way ; nccopt us as your Guides, 
Her, Mast 1 creep #0 slowly. 
Owe, Never fear 5 
We "ll not eamplain of that. 
Her, My Bimbs are stiff 
And need repese, Could you but wait an hour t 
One, Most willingly !—Come, let me lead you in, 
And, while you take your rest, think not of as 5 
We'll stroll into the wood ; lean on my arm. 
‘(Comducts Hanaans tn(o the house. Exit Manmavune: 


Boter Villagers. 
Ore. (to himself cominy out of the Montel), 1 have 
Prepared & most apt Instrument— 
‘The Vagrant must, ne doabt, be boltering some- 
where » 


About this ground ; she hath a tongoe well skilled, 
By mingling natural matter of ber own 
With all the daring fictions I have taught her, 


‘To win belief, such na my plot requires. 
(Ett Ownauw, 





1 a strange dog, 
yy ehild as by my side he slept 
i face, then on a sudden 
na ‘to make a moreel of his head > 
| here he is, (timing the Child) it most have 


| One. Whenvext inclined toxleep,take my ndviee, | 

| And put your head, good Woman, under cover. 
| What life ts this of oars, how sleep will master 

| The weary-worn—You gentlefoll have got, 

; | Warm chambers to your wish, I'd rather be 
A stone than what I am.—But two nights gone, 
Phe darkness overtook mo—wind and rain 
‘Beat hard upon my head—and yet I saw 
A glow-worm, through the covert of the furze, 
Shine calmly as if nothing ailed the sky : 

At which I half accused the God in Heaven.— 
‘You must forgive me. 

One. Ay, and if you think 
‘The Fairies are to blame, and you should chide 
Your favourite saint—no matter—this good day 
‘Has made amonds. 

Bey. ‘Thanks to you both ; but, 0 sir! 
How would you like to travel on whole hours: 
As [ have done, my eyes upon the ground, 
Expecting still, I knew not how, to find 
A piece of money glittering through the dust. 

Mar. This woman isa prater. Pray, good Lady | 
Do you tell fortunes 

Beg. Oh Sir, you are like the rest, 
‘This Litte-one—it euts me to the heart— 

Well ! they might tum » beggar from their doors, 
But there are Mothers who can see the Babe 
Here at my breast, and ask mo where I bought it: 
‘This they can do, and look wpon my face— 

But you, Sir, should be kinder, 

Mar. ‘Come hither, 

And leara what nature is from this poor Wretch | 

Beg, Ay, Siv, there's nobody that feels for us. 
Why now—but yosterday E overtook 
A blind old Greybeard and accosted him, 
th’ name of all the Saints, and by the Mass 
He should have used me better !—Charity | 
Tf you can melt = rock, he is your man ; 

But I'll be even with him—here again 
Have | been waiting for him. 
Well, but softly, 


One, 
Who is it that hath wronged yout 
Bey. Mark you me ; 


‘TM point him out ;—a Maiden is his guide, 
Lovely as Spring’s first rose ; a little dog, 
‘Tied by a woollen cond, moves on before 


4 
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With look aw sad as he were dumb ; the cur, 
T owe him no ill will, but in good sooth 


Beg. 

Lank 1s a ghost and tall, his shoulders bent, 
And long beard white with age—yet evermore, 
As if he wore the only Saint om earth, 


or eaceaiy teem tins de hy 
Thad as lief turn to the Frinr’s school 
And knock far entrance, in mid holiday. 
Mar. Bot to your story. 
T wns saying, Sir— 


Beg. 

‘Well |—he bas often spurned me like a tond, 
But was worse than all ;—at Inst 

T overtook him, Sirs, my Babe and I, 

And begged a little aid for elurity : 

‘But bo was snappish ax 2 cottage eur. 

‘Well then, says I—T'll out with it ; at whieh 
Teast » look upon the Girl, and felt 

As ifmy heart would burst ; and so I teft him. 

One, I Gink, good Woman ,yousre the very person 
‘Whom, but some few days past, I saw in Eskdale, 
At Herbert's door. 

Be. Ay ; and if truth were known 
‘T have good business there. 

One. ‘T mot you at the threshold, 
And he seemed angry. 

Bey. Angry | well he might 5 
And long as I ean stir 1°11 dog him.—Yesterday, 
To serve me #0, and knowing that he owes 
‘The best of all he has to me and mine. 

‘But 'tis all over now.—That good old Lady 

‘Hine left a power of riches ; and I say it, 

‘If there's a lawyer in the land, the knave 
‘Shall give me half 

One. ‘What's thie {1 fear, good Woman, 
‘You have been insolent, 

By. And there ’s the Baron, 
TL apied him skatking in bis possant's drees, 

Fast How say yout in disguise t— 

‘But what’s your business 
WIA aches coe Deaghie 
1 traly— 


Bee Danghter 
“But how's the day tI fear, my little Boy, 





An inch, till Tam answered. Know you aught 
‘That doth concern this Herbert ! 
‘You are provoked, 


One. You are as safe as in m sanctuary ; 


Speak. 

Mar, Speak! 

Beg. He is amost hard-hearted Man, 

Mor, Your life is at my mercy. 

Beg. ‘Do not harm me, 
And I will tell you all !—You know not, Sir, 
What strong temptations press upon the Poor, 

One, Speak out. 

Beg. Oh Sir, I've been a wicked Woman. 


One. Nay, but speak out f 
Beg. He flattered me, and said 
‘What harvest it would bring ux both ; and so, 
I parted with the Child. 
Mor. 


With whom you parted ? 
Beg, Tdones, a8 he calls her ; but the Girl 

Is mine. 
Mer. Yours, Woman! are you Herbert’s wife? 
Bey Dit his wife—not I; my husband, 


Wik ie kone -ciany weno ik 
We 've weathered out together. My poor Gilfred { 
He has been two years in his grave. 
Mar; Enough. 
Orw, We've solved the riddle—Mixcreant t 
Mer. Do you, 
Good Damo, repair to Liddesisle and wait 
Por my return ; be sure you shall have justice. 
Ore, A lucky woman !—go, you have done good 
service, [Aside. 
Mer, (to himeedf), Etornal praises on the power 
that saved her !— 
Onw, (gives her money). Here's for your lite 
boy—and when you chrieten him 
I'll be his Godfather. 
Beg, Oh Sir, you are merry with me. 
In grange or farm this Hundred scarcely owns 
A dog that does not know me—These good Folks, 
For love of God, I rust not pass their doors 
But I'll be beck with my best speed : for you— 
God bless and thank you both, my gentle Masters, 
(frit Beggar. 
Moar. (to himself). The erucl Viper !—Poor de- 
‘voted Maid, 


Now 1 do love thee. 
One, Tam thunderstrack. 
Mar. Whore ix she—bollnt 
[Catling ts the Beggar, whe returns, he looks al her 
Matfastly. 





Stas ee 


a 


/aigeteeinpene een tienes 
| ‘Those ton yoars she had mato all day alono 
| fre heehee ° 
T too have seen her ; 
| ficou ieuarlintay enosrenebreed 


Tong did 1 watch, and saw her pneing round 
‘Upon the self-same spot, still round and round, 
Her lips for ever moving. 

Mar, At her door 


Rooted I stood ; for, looking at the woman, 
T thought I saw the skeleton of Tdonea. 


With those who take the spirit of their rule 
From that soft class of devotees who feel 
Reverence for life vo deeply, that they spare 
‘The verminous brood, and cherish what they spare 
While feeding on their bodies. Would that Idonea 
Were present, to the end that we might hear 
‘What she can urge in his defence ; she loves him, 

Mor. Yes, loves him ; ‘tis s truth that multiplies 
Ee 

"Tis most perplexing : 


Phe ai 

Mar. We will conduct her hithor 5 
These walls shall witness it—from first to last: 
‘He shall reveal himself. 

Ove. Happy aro wo, 

Who live in these disputed tracts, that own 
‘No law but what each man makes for himself ; 
Hore justice has indoed a field of triumph, 

Mor. Let us begone and bring her hither ;—here 
The truth shall be laid open, his guilt proved 
Before her fice, The rest bo left to me. 

Cow. You will be firm : but though we well may 

trast, 

‘The issue to the justice of the cause, 
Caution must not be flung aside ; remember, 
| Yours is no common life. Self-stationed here, 
'| Upon these savage confines, we have seen you 
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Stand like an isthmus ’twixt two stormy seas 

That oft have checked their fury at your bidding. 

'Mid the deep holds of Solway’s mossy waste, 

Your single virtue has transformed a Band 

Of fierce barbarians into Ministers 

Of peace and order. Aged men with tears 

Have blessed their steps, the fatherless retire 

For sheltor to their banners. But it is, 

‘As you must needs have deeply felt, it ia 

In darkness and in tempest that we scek 

The majesty of Him who rules the world. 

Benevolence, that has not heart to use 

The wholesome ministry of pain and evil, 

Becomes at last weak and contemptible. 

Your generous qualities have won due praise, 

But vigorous Spirits look for something more 

‘Than Youth’s spontancous products ; and to-day 

You will not disappoint them ; and hereafter — 
Mar. You are wasting words; hear me then, 

once for all : 

You are a Man—and therefore, if compassion, 

Which to our kind is natural as life, 

Be known unto you, you will love this Woman, 

Even as I do; but I should loathe the light, 

If I could think ono weak or partial feeling — 

Ono, You will forgive me— 

Mar. If Lever knew 
My heart, could penetrate its inmost core, 
°Tis at this moment.—Oswald, I have loved 
To be the friend and father of the oppressed, 

A comforter of sorrow ;—there is something 
Which looks like » transition in my soul, 
And yet it is not.—Let us lead him hither. 

One. Stoop for a moment ; “tis an act of justice ; 
And where 's the triumph if the delegate 
Must fall in the execution of his office t 
Tho decd is done—if you will have it so— 

Here where we stand—that tribe of vulgar wretches: 
(You saw them gathering for the festival) 
Rush in—the villains seize us—— 

Mar. Seize! 

Osw. Yes, they— 
‘Men who are little given to sift and weigh— 
Would wreak on us the passion of the moment. 

Mar. The cloud will soon disperse—farewell— 

but stay, 
‘Thou wilt relate the story. 

Onc. Am I neither 
To bear a part in this Man's punishment, 

Nor be its witness t 

Mar. Thad many hopes 
‘That were most dear to me, and some will bear 
To be transferred to thee. 

One. 





‘When I'm dishonored ! 





Mar. | would preserve thee. How may this be 
done 1 + 

Ose, By showing that you look beyond the instant, 

A few leagues hence we shall have open ground, 

And nowhere upon earth is place so fit 

To look upon the deed. Before we enter 

The barren Moor, hangs from a beetling rock 

The shattered Castle in which Clifford oft 

Has held infernal orgies—with the gloom, 

And very superstition of the place, 

Seasoning his wickedness. The Debauchee 

Would there perhaps have gathered the first fruit | 

Of this mock Father’s guilt. 


Enter Tost conducting Huaaanr. 
Host. The Baron Herbert 
Attends your pleasure. 
One. (to Host). We are ready— 
(to Henwerr) Sir! 
T hope you are refreshed.—I have just written 
A notice for your Daughter, that ahe may know 
What is become of you—You ll sit down and 


sign it ; 


[Gives the letter he had writien. 
Her, Thanks for your care. 
[Sits down and writes. Esrit Boot. 
One. (aside to Manwavcxe). Perhaps it would 
be useful 
That you too should subscribe your name. 


[Manuapoxe oreriooks Hunsaat—then writes—eramine 
the letter eagerly. 


Mar. 1 cannot leave this paper. 


(He pute it 
Ono, (aside). {Comer et 


(Manwavene goes towards Haanent and supports him— 
place. 


Mar. (a8 he quits Mennent). There isa palay 
in his limb»—he shakes. 


[Exeunt Onwatp and Huaaext—Mansapoxe fol- 
towing. 


Scexe changes toa Wood—a Group of Pilgrims 
and Ipoxea with them, 


Firat Pil, A grove of darker and more lofty 
shade 
T never saw. 
Sec. Pil. The music of the birds 
Drops deadcned from a roof so thick with leaves. 
Old Pil. This news! It made my heart leap up 
with joy. 
Tdon. 1 scarcely can believe it. 
Old Pil. Myrelf, I heard 
The Sheriff read, in open Court, a letter 








*Twill glad her heart to see her father’s signature. | 


MAnmavvne (remblingly beckons Oswap to take Bis | 
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Howt 
‘The old blind Man, 
‘When you had told him the mischance, was trou- 
Bled 


‘Even to the shedding of some natural tears 
Into the torrent over which he hung, 


‘Listoning in vain, 
Owe, ‘He has » tender heart ! 
(Osan offers te yo demon inte the dungeon. 
ae How now, what mean you t 
‘Truly, I was going 
SS apenas Were there not 
A farm or dwelling-house within five leagues, 
We should deserve to wear a cap and bells, 
‘Three good round years, for playing tho fool hero 
Ta such # night aa this, 
Mar. Stop, stop. 


One. Perhaps, 
You 'd better like we should descend together, 
And Fie down by his sido—what my you to it t 
‘Throe of us—we should keep each other warm + 
‘Tl snewer for it that our four-legged friend 
‘Shall not disturb us; further I'l not engnge ; 
‘Come, come, for manhood’s mke t 

Mar. ‘These drowsy shiverings, 
‘This mortal stupor which is creeping over mo, 
‘What do they mean! were this my single body 
‘Opposed to armies, not & nerve would tremble = 
Why do I tromble now !—Is not the depth 
Of this Man's crimes beyond the reach of thought ! 
And yet, in plumbing the abyss for judgement, 
Something I strike upon which turns my mind 
Back on herself, 1 think, again—y breast 
Concentres all the terrors of the Universe = 
Took at him and tremble like a child, 


Ono. In it possible 

Mar. ‘One thing you noticed not : 
Just as we left the glen a clap of thander 
Burst on the mountains with hell-rousing foree, 
‘This is » time, said he, when guilt may shudder ; 
But there's & Providence for them who walk 


Ome, Why are you not the man you were that 
moment t 
(Ue drave Manacuns 10 the dungeon. 
Mar, You my he was asleep,—look at this arm, 
PaEInS Rane s vith 


Ore. Nay, to seo you thus 
Moves mo beyond my bearing.—I will ery 
‘To gain the torrent’s brink, [ Bait Oswacp, 
Mar, (after a pawn), Tt woems an age 
Since that Man left me—No, 1 am not lost. 
Her. (at the mouth of the dungeon). Give me your 
hand; where are you, Friends ! and tell me 
How goes the night. 
Mar. ‘Tis hard to measure timo, 
In such a weary night, and auch » place, 
Her. 1 do not hear the veice of my friend Oswald. 
Mar. A minute past,he went to fetch a draught 
Of water from the torrent, "Tis, you'll my, 
a 
How good it wna in you 
ee !—Hearing at first no answer, 
1 was alarmed, 
Mar, No wonder ; this is = place 
‘That well may put some fears into your heart. 
Her. Why 20% @ roofless rock had been » com= 


fort, 
Storm-beaten and bewildered as we werv 5 
And in a night like this, to lend your cloaks 
‘To make a bed for me !—My Girl will weep 
‘When sho in told of it, 
Mar. 
In very dear to you. 
Her. ‘Ob ! but you are young 
Over your bead twice twenty years must roll, 
With all their natural weight of sorrow and pain, 
Ere can be known to you how such a Father 
May love his Child. 
Mar. Thank you, old Man, for this! (Aside, 
Her, Fallen ain I, and worn out, » useless Man; 
Kindly have you protected me to-night, 
And no return have | to make but prayors > 
May you in age be blest with such a daughter !— 
When from the Holy Land I had returned 
Sightless, and from my heritage was driven, 
A wretched Oxteast—but this strain of thought 
Would lead mo to talk fondly. 
Mar. Do not fear; 
Your words arv precions to my ears ; go on. 
Her. Youwill forgive me, but my heart runs over. 
When my old Leader slipped into the flood 
And perished, what a plereing outery you 
Sent after him. 1 have loved you ever sines. 
You start—where aro we 1 
Mar. Oh, there is no danger ; 
‘The cold blast struck me. 
Her, "Twas ® foolish question, 
Mar. But when you were an Outcast !—Heaven 
ia just 5 
Your piety would not miss ite due reward ; 


‘This Daughter of yours 





euaee- SEEN 


| How his old heart wonld leap to hear her steps, 
You thought his voice the echo af Edobca's. 


‘Twice did I spring to grasp his withered throat, 
When such a sudden weaknoss fell upon me, 
I could have dropped asleep upon his breast. 

One. Sustice—is there not thunder in the word | 
Shall it be law to stab the petty robber 
‘Who aims but at our purse; and shall this Par 

Ticide— 
Worse is he far, far worse (if foul dishonour 
Be wore than death) to that confiding Creature 
Whom he to more than filial love and duty 
Hath falscly trained—shall he fulfil bis purpose ¢ 
But you are fallen, 

Mar. Fallen should I be indeed— 
Murder—perhaps asleep, blind, old, aloue, 
Betrayed, in darkness ! Here to strike the blow— 
Away ! awny |—— [Flings away his neord. 

Onw. Nay, I have done with you : 
We'll lead him to the Convent, He shall live, 
And she shall love him. With unquestioned title 
He shall be seated in his Barony, 

And we too chant the praise of his good deeds, 
T now perceive we do mistake our masters, 
And most despise the men who best ean teach us : 
Henceforth it shall be said that bad men only 
Are brave ; Clifford is brave ; and that old Man 
Ts brave. 

(Taking Mawmaoxe's seord anid giving (t to him. 

To Cliffard’s arms he would have led 

His. Vietim—hnply to this desolate house. 

Mar. (advancing to the dungeon). It must be 

ended \— 


Onw, Softly ; do not rouse him ; 
He will deny it to the last, He lies 
Within the Vanit, a spear’s length to the left. 
[Manwapoxe descends to the dungeon. 
.) The Villains rose in mutiny to destroy me ; 
ee eeereeteaonen Pes corwarcs; Web this Stripling 
P 
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‘Must needs step in, and eave my life. The look 

With which he gave the boon—I see it now ! 

The same that tempted me to loathe the gift— 

For this old venerable Grey-beard—faith 

*Tis his own fault if he hath got a face 

Which doth play tricks with them that look on it : 

*Twas this that put it in my thoughts—that coun- 

tenance— 

His staff—his figure—Murder !—what, of whom ! 

‘We kill a worn-out horse, and who but women 

Sigh at the decd! Hew down a withered tree, 

And none look grave but dotards. He may live 

To thank me for this service. Rainbow arches, 

Highways of dreaming passion, have too long, 

Young as he is, diverted wish and hope 

From the unpretending ground we mortals tread ;— 

Then shatter the delusion, break it up 

And set him free. What follows! I have learned 

‘That things will work to ends the slaves o’ the world 

Do never dream of. I have been what he— 

This Boy—when he comes forth with bloody 

hands— 

Might envy, and am now,—but he shall know 

WhatIam now— [Goes and listens at the dungeon. 
Praying or parleying !—tut ! 

Is he not eyelees 1 He has been half-dead 

These fifteen years—— 


Enter female Beggar with two or three of her Companions. 
(Turning abruptly). Ha! speak—what Thing 
art thou t 
(Recognises her). Heavens ! my good Friend ! 
[To her. 
Beg. Forgive me, gracious Sir !— 
Onw. (to her companions). Begone, yc Slaves, or 
T will raise a whirlwind 
And send ye dancing to the clouds, like leaves. 
[They retire affrighted, 
Beg. Indeed we meant no harm; we lodge 
sometimes 
In this deserted Castle—J repent me. 
[Oswaxo goes to the dungcon—tistens—returns to 
the Beggar. 


Ono, Woman, thou hast a helpless Infant—keep 
Thy secret for its sake, or verily 
‘That wretched life of thine shall be the forfeit. 
Beg. 1 do repent me, Sir ; I fear the curse 
Of that blind Man. *Twas not your money, sir — 
One. Begone ! 
Beg. (going). ‘There is some wicked deed in 
hand : [Aside. 
Would I could find the old Man and his Daughter. 
(Exit Beggar. 
Manwapone recenters from the dungeon. 
Ono, It is all over then ;—your foolish fears 








Are hushed to sleep, by your own act and deed, 
Made quiet as he is, 
Mar. Why came you down f 
‘And when I felt your hand upon my arm. 
And spake to you, why did you give no answer ¥ 
Feared you to waken him t he must have been 
Ina deep sleep. I whispered to him thrice. 
There are the echoes in that place ! 
One. Tat! let them gable till the day of doom. 
Mar. Scarcely, by groping, had I reached the 
Spot, 
‘When round my wrist I felt a cord drawn tight, 
As if the blind Man’s dog were palling at it. 
Osw. But after that! 
Mar. 
Lurked in his face— 
Oew. Peha! Never to these eyes 
Will retribution show iteelf again 
With aspect so inviting, Why forbid me 
To share your triumph 1 
Mar. Yea, her very look, 
pain Sk 
A pretty feat of Fancy ! 
aa Though but a glimpee, it sent me to my 
prayers. 
Osw. Is he alive} 
Mar. ‘What mean you ¥ who alive? 
One. Herbert! since you will have it, Baron 
Herbert ; 
He who will gain his Seignory when Idonea 
Hath become Clifford’s harlot—is he living ¥ 
Mar. The old Man in that dungeon is alive. 
Ono, Henceforth, then, will I never in camp or 
field 
Obey you more. Your weakness, to the Band, 
Shall be proclaimed: brave Men, they all shall 
hear it. 
You a protector of humanity ! 
Avenger you of outraged innocence 1 
Mar. "Twas datk—dark as the grave ; yet did 
T see, 
Saw him—his face turned toward me ; and I tell 
thee 
Idonea’s filial countenance was there 
To baffle me—it put me to my prayers, 
Upwards I east my eyes, and, through @ crevice, 
Beheld a star twinkling above my head, 
And, by the living God, I could not do it. 
[Sinks exbausted, 
Osw. (to himself). Now may I perish if this tarn 
do more 
Than make me change my course. 
(To Manuapuxe.) Dear 
My words were rashly spoken ; I recal them : 


The features of Idones 


























| Werw there a Man who, being weak and helpless 
And most forlorn, should bribe a Mother, pressed 
‘By penury, to yield him up ber Daughter, 

‘A little Infant, nod instruct the Babe, 

‘Prattling upon his knee, to call him Father — 


Mar. (going on). And should he make the Child 
An instrument of falsehood, should be teach ber 
‘To stretch her arms, and dim the gladsome light 
Of infant playfulness with piteous looks 


(Of misery that was not— 

Lacy. ‘Proth, "tis hard— 
But in o world like ours—— 

Mar. (changing histone). This self-ame Man— 
Even while he printed kisses on the chook 


Of this poor Babe, and teught its innocent tongue 
‘To Hap the name of Father—could he look 

‘To the unnatural harvest of that time 

‘When he should give her up, Woman grown, 
‘To him who bid the highest in the market 


Shoukd hho resolve to faint bee Goul ty meatie 
‘Which bathe the limbs in sweat to think of them ; 
‘Should he, by tales which would draw tearsfrom iron, 
Work on her nature, and so turn compassion 

| And gratitude to ministers of vice, 

And make the spotless spirit of filial love 

Prime moyer in o plot to damn his Victim 


Wal. (with an appearance of mistrust). But how, 
what say you, Oswald | 
Lacy. (at the same moment). Stab him, were it 
Before the Altar. 
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Mar. ‘What, if he were sick, 
Tottering upon the very verge of life, 

And old, and blind—— 

Lacy. Blind, say yout 

Ono. (coming forward). Are we Men, 
Or own we baby Spirits? Genuine courage 
Is not an accidental quality, 

A thing dependent for its casual birth 

On opposition and impediment. 

Wisdom, if Justice speak the word, beats down 
‘The giant’s strength ; and, at the voice of Justice, 
Spares not the worm. The giant and the worm— 
‘She weighs them in one scale. The wiles of woman, 
And craft of age, seducing reason, first 

Made weakness a protection, and obscured 

The moral shapes of things. His tender cries 
And helpless innocence—do they protect 

The infant lamb 1 and shall the infirmities, 
Which have enabled this enormous Culprit 

To perpetrate his crimes, serve as a Sanctuary 

To cover him from punishment 1 Shame !—Justice, 
Admitting no resistance, bends alike 

The feeble and the strong. She needs not here 
Her bondsand chains, which make the mighty feeble. 
—We recognise in this old Man » victim 
Prepared already for the sacrifice. 

Lacy. By heaven, his words are reason ! 

Ono. Yes, my Friends, 
His countenance is meek and venerable ; 
And, by the Mass, to see him at his prayers !— 
1am of flesh and blood, and may I perish 
When my heart does not ache to think of it !— 
Poor Victim ! not a virtue under heaven 
But what was made an engine to ensnare thee ; 
But yet I trust, Idonea, thou art safe. 


Lacy. Tdonea ! 
Wal. How ! what ? your Idoneat 

(To Manmavrxe. 

Mar. Mine; 

But now no longer mine. You know Lord Clifford ; 


He is the Man to whom the Maiden—pure 
‘As beautiful, and gentle and benign, 

And in her ample heart loving even me— 
‘Was to be yielded up. 

Lacy. Now, by the head 
Of my own child, this Man must die ; my hand, 
A worthier wanting, shall itself entwine 
In his grey hairs !— 

Mar. (to Lacy). _I love the Father in thee. 
You know me, Friends; I have a heart to feel, 
‘And I have felt, more than perhaps becomes me 
Or duty eanctions. 

Lacy. Wee will have ample justice. 
Who are we, Friends! Do we not live on ground 





‘Where Souls are self-defended, free to grow 
Like mountain oaks rocked by the stormy wind. 
Mark the Almighty Wisdom, which decreed 
This monstrous crime to be laid open—Aere, 
Where Reason has an eye that she can use, 
And Men alone are Umpires. To the Camp 
He shall be led, and there, the Country round 
All gathered to the spot, in open day 
Shall Nature be avenged. 

Ono, °Tis nobly thought ; 
His death will be » monument for ages. 

Mar. (to Lacy). I thank you for that hint. He 


Of every country might be present. There, 
His crime shall be proclaimed ; and for the rest 
It shall be done as Wisdom shall decide : 
Meanwhile, do you two hasten back and see 
That all is well prepared. 
Wal. We will obey you. , 
(Aside). But softly ! we must look a little nearer. 
Mar. Tell where you found us. At some future 
time 


I will explain the cause, [Brewnt. 


ACT II. 


Scene, the dour of the Hostel, a group of Pilgrims es 
before; Ivonea and the Host among them. 

Host, Lady, you'llfind your Father at the Convent 

As I have told you : He left us yestorday 

With two Companions ; one of them, as seemed, 

His most familiar Friend. (Going.) There was a 

letter 
Of which I heard them speak, but that I fancy 
Has been forgotten. 


Idon. (to Host). Farewell ! 
Host. Gentle 
St. Cuthbert speed you on your holy errand. _ 
[Bxeunt Inomma and Pilgrims 
ares 
Scene, a desolate Moor. 
Oswaxo (alone). 


One, Carry him to the Camp ! Yes, to the Camp. 
Ob, Wisdom ! most wise resolve ! and then, 
That half a word should blow it to the winds | 
This Inst device must end my work.—Methinks 

It were a pleasant pastime to construct 

A scale and table of belief—as thus— 

Two columns, one for passion, one for proof ; 

























a9 
ae = 
ess welcome to my Lord for that) 
‘My Father ho will havo it so’."* 
| Mar, 1 am your hearer, : 
‘| est lined ‘This I canght, and more 
“That may not be retold to any ear. 
he obstinate bolt of « «mall iron door 
‘Detained them near the gatewny of the Castle. 
‘By a dim lantern’s light I aw that wreaths 
Of flowers were in their handa, as if designed 
‘For festive decoration ; and they said, 
With brutal Isughter anil most foul allusion, 
| That they should share the banquet with their Lord 
And his new Pavorite. 

Mar. ‘Misery !— 
Ow, ° T knew 
‘How you woul be disturbed by this dire news, 
And therefore chose this solitary Moor, 
‘Horo to impart tho tale, of which, Inst night, 










Or but the soutual mockeries of body, 
‘Til that same star summoned me back again, 
Now I could laugh till my ribs ached. Oh Fool ! 
To let a creed, built in the heart of things, 
Dissolve before a twinkling atom |—Oswald, 
1 could fetch lessons out of wiser schools 
‘Than you have entered, were it worth the pains, 
Young as T am, 1 might go forth = teacher, 
And you should see how deeply E could reason 
Of love in all its shapes, beginnings, ends ; 
Of moral qualities in their diverse aspects ; 
Of actions, and their laws and tendencies. 
Owe. You take it as it merits— 
Mar. ‘One a King, 
Genoral or Cham, Sultan or Emperor, 
Strews twenty seros of good meadow-ground 
With ecarcases, in lineament and shape 
And substance, nothing differing from his own, 
But that they cannot stand up of themselves ; 
Another sits i? th’ san, and by tho hour 
Floats kingeups in the brook—a Hero one 
We call, and scorn the other as Time's spend- 
thrift ; 
But have they not a world of common ground 
‘To oceupy—both fools, or wise alike, 
Each in his way! 
Ore. ‘Troth, 1 begin to think so. 
‘Mar. Now for the cornerstone of my philosophy: 
T would not give a denier for the man 
‘Who, on such provocation as this earth 
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Yields, could not chuck his babe beneath the chin, 
And send it with a fillip to its grave. 

Ono, Nay, you leave me behind. 

Mar. That such a One, 
So pious in demeanonr ! in his look 
So saintly and so pure |——Hark’ee, my Friend, 
I'll plant myself before Lord Clifford’s Castle, 
A surly mastiff kennels at the gate, 
And he shall how! and I will laugh, s medley 
Most tunable. 

Ono. In faith, a pleasant scheme ; 
But take your sword along with you, for that 
Might in such neighbourhood find seemly use.— 
But firet, how wash our hands of this old Man! 

Mar. Oh yes, that mole, that viper in the path ; 
Plague on my memory, him I had forgotten. 

Oso. You know we left him sitting—eee him 

yonder. 

Mar, Ha! ha !— 

Osw. As ’twill be but a moment’s work, 
I will stroll on ; you follow when ’tis done. 

(Breunt. 
SS 


Scene changes to another part of the Moor at a short 
distance—Hernenrt is discovered scated on a stone, 


Her. A sound of laughter, too !—'tis well—I 
feared, 

‘The Stranger had some pitiable sorrow 
Pressing upon his solitary heart, 
Hush !—’tis the feeble and earth-loving wind 
That creeps along the bells of the crisp heather. 
Alas ! ’tis cold—I shiver in the sunshine— 
‘What can this mean? There is a psalm that speaks 
Of God's parental mercies—with Idonca 
I used to sing it—Listen !—what foot is there ¥ 


Enter Manwapuxe. 
Mar. (aside ooking at Hernest). And I have 
loved this Man ! and she hath loved him ! 
And I loved her, and she loves the Lord Clifford ! 
And there it ends ;—if this be not enough 
To make mankind merry for evermore, 
Then plain it is as day, that eyes wore made 
For a wise purpose—verily to weep with ! 
ULooking round, 
A pretty prospect this, 8 masterpiece 
Of Nature, finished with most curious skill ! 
(To Henvert). Good Baron, have you ever 
practised tillage t 
Pray tell me what this land is worth by the acre # 
Her, How glad lam tobear your voice! Iknownot 
Wherein I havo offended you ;—last night 
I found in you the kindest of Protectors ; 





This morning, when I spoke of weariness, é 
You from my shoulder took my scrip and threw it 
About your own ; but for these two hours past 
Once only have you spoken, when the lark 
Whirred from among the fern beneath our feet, 
And I, no coward in my better days, ‘ 
Was almost terrified. j 
Mar. ‘That's excellent !— 
So, you bethought you of the many ways 
In which a man may come to his end, whose crimes 
Have roused all Nature up against him—pshaw |— 
Her, For mercy’s sake, is nobody in sight # 
No traveller, peasant, herdaman t 
Mar. Not ® soul : 
Here is a tree, ragged, and bent, and bare, 
‘That turns its goat’s-beard flakes of pea-green moss 
From the stern breathing of the rough sea-wind ; 
This have we, but no other company : 
Commend me to the place. If aman should die | 
And leave his body here, it were all one j 
As he were twenty fathoms underground. 
Her, Where is our common Friend t | 
Mar. A ghost, methinks— 
‘The Spirit of a murdered man, for instance— 
Might have fine room to ramble about here, 
‘A grand domain to squeak and gibber in. 
Her. Lost Man! if thou have any close-pent 
guilt 
Pressing upon thy heart, and this the hour 
Of visitation —— 
Mar. A bold word from you/ 
Her. Restore him, Heaven ! 
Mar. The desperate Wretch !—A Flower, 
Fairest of all flowers, was she once, but now 
They have mapped her from the stem—Poh ! let 
her lie 
Besoiled with mire, and let the houseless snail 
Feed on her leaves. You knew her well—ay, 
there, 
Old Man ! you were a very Lynx, you knew 
The worm was in her—— 
Her. Mercy ! Sir, what mean you 
Mar. You have a Daughter | 
Her. Oh that she were here !— 
She hath an cye that sinks into all hearts, 
‘And if I have in aught offended you, 
Soon would her gentle voice make peace between 
us. 
Mar. (aside). 1 do believe he weepe—I could 
‘weep too— 
There is a vein of her voice that runs through his : 
Even such a Man my fancy bodied forth 
From the first moment that I loved the Maid ; 
And for his sake I loved her more : these tears— ' 











I did not think that aught yas left in ne 

Of what I have been—yes, 1 thank thee, Heaven | 
‘One happy thought hns passed across: my mind. 
—It may not be—1 am cut off from man ; 

No more shall T be man—ano more shall T 


Met in the reads, would bless us ; little children, 

Rushing slong in the full tide of play, 

Stood silent as we pessed them 1 I have heard 

The boisterous carman, in the miry road, 

Check his loud whip and hail us with mild voice, 

And speak with milder voice to his poor beasts. 
Mar, Ani whither were you going t 


Whether too mach for patience, or, ke mine, 
Softened till it becomes a gift of merey. 

Mar, Now, this is as it should be £ 

Hier. Tam weak !— 
My Danghtor does not know how weak I am; 
And, as thou sec’st, under the arch of heaven 
Here do I stand, alone, to helplessness, 
By the good God, our common Father, doomed !— 
But I bad once a spirit and an arma— 

Mar, Now, for » word about your Barony = 
1 frmey when you left the Holy Land, 
And came to—what 's your tith—eb | your claims 


Whit sc euhaueghicemeT stood alone j— 

1 murmured—but, remembering Him who feeds 
‘The pelican and ostrich of the devert, 

From my own threshold I looked up to Heaven 
And did not want glimmerings of quiet hope. 

So, from the court [ pased, and down the brook, 
Led by its murmur, to the ancient oak 

L came ; and when I felt its cooling shade, 

IT mate me down, and cannot bat believe— 

While in my lap I held my little Babe 

And clasped her to my heart, my hoart that achod 
More with delight than grief—I heard a voice 
‘Such as by Cherith on Elijah called ; 

It said, 1 will be with thee.” A fittle boy, 

A shephord-lad, ere yot my trance waa gone, 
Hailed us as if he had been sent from heaven, 
And said, with tears, that be would be our guide : 
1 bail & better guide—that innocent Bake— ” 
Her, who hath saved me, to this hoar, from harm, 
From cold, from hanger, penury, and death ; 

To whom 1 owe the bent of all the good 

| have, or wish for, upon carth—and more 


And higher far than lies within earth’s bounds ; 

‘Therefore I bless her; when I think of Man, 

T bless her with sad spirit,—when of God, 

1 blows her in the falness of my joy! 

Mer. The name of daughter in bis mouth, be 

prays 

With nerves so steady, that the very flies 

Sit unmolested on his #tafl—Inaocent |— 

If be were innocent—then he would tremble 

And be disturbed, as I am, (Turning aside). 1 
have read 

Tn Story, what men now alive have witnessed, 

How, whea the People’s mind wns racked with 


doubt, 
Appeal was made to the great Judge: the 
Accused 
With naked foet walked over burning ploughshares, 
Here isa Man by Nature’s hand prepared 
For a like trial, bat more mereiful. 
‘Why else have I been led to this bleak Waste? 
Bare is it, without house or track, and destitute 


‘Such as he is, and sore perplexed as I am, 
I will commit him to this final Ordeal /— 
He hoard a voice—a shepherdtad came to him 
And was his guide ; if onee, why not again, 
And in this desert {If never—then the whole 
Of what he says, and looks, and does, and is, 
Makes up one damning falsehood. Leave him here 
To cold and bunger |—Pain is ef the beart, 
And what are « few throes of bodily suffering 
Tf they can waken one pang of remorse ? 
(Goes up to Mernerr. 
‘Old Man ! my wrath is as a flame burnt out, 
It cannot be rekindled, ‘Thou art here 
Led by my hand to save thee from perdition 5 
‘Thou wilt haye time to breathe and think— 
Her. Ob, Merey ! 
Mer. Unow the need that all men have of merey, 
And therefore leave thee to a righteous judgment, 
ee ‘My Child, my bleaséd Child 1 
No more of that 5 
MAaial ned gett una eae aT 
Yea, from the ntmont carners of the earth, 
‘That Woman will come o'er this Waste to suve thes. 
[fe panece and looks ot Uanuenr’s staff, 
Ha | what is here t and earved by ber own hand 1 
[Reade mpom the stag. 
“1am eyes to the blind, salth the Lord. 
He that puts his trust in me hill not fil 
Yes, be it so ;—repent and be forgiven— 
God and that staif are now thy only guides. _ 
[fe teaver Tunnant om the Moor. 
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Sceng, an eminence, a Beacon on the summit. 


Lacy, Wauiacs, Lennox, &0. &0. 
‘Several of the Band (confusedly). But patience ! 
One of the Band. Curses on that Traitor, 
Oswald !— 
Our Captain made a prey to foul device !— 
Len. (toWal.). His tool, the wandering Beggar, 
made last night 
A plain confession, such as leaves no doubt, 
Knowing what otherwise we know too well, 
That she revealed the truth. Stand by me now ; 
For rather would I have a nest of vipers 
Between my breast-plato and my skin, than make 
Oswald my special enemy, if you 


Deny me your support. 
I. We havo been fooled— 
But for the motive 1 
Wal. Natures such as his 


Spin motives out of their own bowels, Lacy ! 
Tlearn’d this when I was a Confessor. 

I know him well ; there needs no other motive 
Than that most strange incontinence in crime 
Which haunts this Oswald. Power is life to him 
And breath and being ; where he cannot govern, 
He will destroy. 

Lacy. To have been trapped like moles !— 
Yes, you are right, we need not hunt for motives : 
There is no crime from which this man would shrink; 
He recks not human law ; and I have noticed 
‘That often when the name of God is uttered, 

A sudden blankness overspreads his face. 

Len. Yet, reasoner as ho is, his pride bas built 
Some uncouth superstition of its own. 

Wal. 1 have seen traces of it. 

Len. Once he headed. 
‘A band of Pirates in the Norway seas ; 

And when the King of Denmark summoned him 
To the oath of fealty, I well remember, 

*Twas a strange answer that he made ; he said, 
“T hold of Spirits, and the Sun in heaven.” 

Lacy. He is no madman, 

Wal. A most subtle doctor 
Were that man, who could draw the line that parts 
Pride and her daughter, Cruelty, from Madness, 
That should be scourged, not pitied. Restless 

Minds, 
Such Minds as find amid their fellow-men 
No heart that loves them, none that they can love, 
Will turn perforce and seck for sympathy 
In dim relation to imagined Beings. 

One of the Band. What if he mean to offer up 

our Captain 





‘An expiation and » mcrifice 
To those infernal fiends ! 

Wal. Now, if the event 
Should be as Lennox has foretold, then swear, 
My Friends, his heart shall have as many wounds 


As there are daggers here. 
Lacy. What need of awearing ! 
One of the Band. Let us away ! 

Another. Away! 


A third. Hark | how the horns 
Of those Scotch Rovers echo through the vale. 
Lacy. Stay you bebind; andwhen the unis dows, 


Light up this beacon. 
One of the Band. You shall be obeyed. 
Chey go owt together. 


—— 


Scexe, the Wood on the edge of the Moor. 
‘Mansapuxs (alone). 
far. Deep, deep and vast, vast beyond human 
thought, 
Yet calm.—I could believe, that there was here 
The only quiet heart on earth. In terror, 
Remembered terror, there is peace and rest. 
Enter Oswatp. 

Ono. Ha! my dear Captain. 

Mar. A later meeting, Oswald, 
Would have been better timed. 

Ore. Alone, I see ; 
You have done your duty. I had hopes, which now 
T feel that you will justify. 

Mar. Thad fears, 1 
From which I have freed myself—but "tis my wiah 
To be alone, and therefore we must part. 

Osw. Nay, then—I am mistaken. There’s a | 

weakness 
About you still ; you talk of solitude— 
I am your friend. 

Mar. What need of this aesurance 
At any time t and why given now t ' 

Oaw. Because 
You are now in truth my Master; you have 

taught me 
What there is not another living man 
Had strength to teach ;—and therefore gratitude 
Is bold, and would relieve itself by praise, 

Mar. Whercfore press this on me f 

Ono. Because I fel 
That you have shown, and by a signal instames, 
How they who would be just must seek the —=** 
By diving for it into their own bosomar 
To-day you have thrown off a tyra 
That lives but in the torpld met 























‘wnmingled joy 
And the light dancing of the thoughtless heart 5 
Tt isthe toy of fools, and little fit 
For such 4 world as this, Tho wise abjure 


And what if you should never know them more!— 
‘He is a puny soul who, feeling pain, 

Finds ease beenuse another feels it too. 

LU e’cr I open out this heart of mine 

‘At shall be for a nobler end—to teach 

And not to purchase puling sympathy. 


—Nay, you are pale. 
Mar. 


‘Tt may be 80. 

One. Remorse— 
It cannot live with thought ; think on, think on, 
And it will die. What! in this universe, 
Where the least things control the greatest, where 
‘The faintest breath that breathes can move a world; 
‘What ! feel remorse, where, if cat had sneezed, 
A leaf had fallen, tho thing had never been 
Whose very shadow gnaws us to the vitals, 

Mar, Now, whither are you wandering! That 

aman 
‘So used to suit his language to the time, 
Should thus so widely differ from himeelf— 
‘It is most strange. 

Osw, Murder !—what's in the word [— 
T have no eases by me ready made 
To fit.all deods, Carry him to the Camp !— 

A shallow project ;—you of Inte have seen 
More deeply, taught us that the institutes 

Of Nature, by a cunning usurpation 

Banished from human intercourse, exist 

‘Only in owr relations to the brutes 

‘That make the ficlds their dwelling. If a snake 
Crawl from beneath our fect we do not ask 

A license to destroy him; our good governors 
‘Heage in the life of every peat and plague 
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‘That bears the shape of man; and for what pur 


pone, 

But to protect themselves from extirpation {— 
‘This flimsy barrier you have overleaped, 

Mar, My Office is fulfilled—the Man is now 
Delivered to the Judge of all things. 

One, Dead! 

Mar, Thayebarnemy burthen to its destined end, 

Ore. This instant we'll return to our Com- 


pasions— 
‘Oh how I long to seo thelr fnees again | 


Enter Toowns, with Pligrims who continue their sowrney. 


Iden. (after some time), What, Marmaduke t 
‘now thon art mine for ever. 
And Oswald, too ! (To Mamwapuxe), On will we 
to my Father 
‘With the gind tidings which this day bath brought ; 
‘We'll go together, and, such proof received 
Of hin own rights restored, his gratitude 
‘To God above will make him feel for ours. 
(Ono. 1 interrupt yout 
Idem, not 80. 


Mar, Idonea, 
‘That I should ever live to see this moment ! 
Adon, Forgive me-—Oswald knows it all—ho 


knows, 
Each word of that unhappy letter fell 
Asa blood drop from my heart, 
One. “Twas even so. 
Mar. 1 have much to my, but for whose eax — 
‘not thine. 
‘Tdow. Mi can 1 bear that look—Plead for me, 
‘Oswald I 
‘You are my Father's Friend. 
Alaa, you know not, 
And never ean you know, how mach he loved mo. 
Twice had he been to me a father, twice 
‘Hod given me breath, and wns I not to be 
His danghter, once his daughter t could I withstand 
His pleading fies, and feel his clasping arma, 
And bear his prayer that I would not forsake him 


Idan. 
‘To womankind with duty to my Father, 
| sielded up thee precious bopes, which nought 
On earth could else have wrested from mo j—if 


i Ob bt aoe ential 


Mar. I do forgive thee. 
Jdon. But take me to your arms—this breast, 
alas! 


It throts, and yon haven heart that docs not feel it | 


Mer. (czultingly). She in innocent. 


(le embraces here | 


One. (aride). Were I» Moralist, 
J should make wondrous revolution here ; 
It were a quaint experiment to show 
‘Tho beauty of truth— [Addreasing thes, 
T sce I interrupt you 5 
1 shall bavo business with you, Marmaduke ; 


Tdon, 

‘This is a happy day. My Father soon 

‘Shall ean himself before his native doors ; 

‘The Inme, the hungry, will be welcome there. 

No more shall he complain of wasted strength, 

Of thoughts that fail, and a decaying heart ; 

His good works will be balm and life to him. 
Mar. This is most strange !—I know not what 

it waa, 
But there was something which most plainly said, 


bring 

Idem, Already L?ve boon punished to the height. 
Of my offence, [Smiling affectionately, 

T seo you love mo still, 
The labours of my hard are still your joy 5 
Bethink you of the hour when on your shoulder 
T hung this belt. 
[Pointing to Me belt om which was muspended 


{Sinks, 
What ails you! [Distractely. 

Mar, The scrip that held his food, and I forgot 

To give it back again t 

_ Tdon, ‘What mean your words t 
Mar. V know not what I said—all may be well, 
Idan, That smite hath tifo in it ! 
Mar. ‘This road is perilous ; 

T will attend you to a Hut that stands 

Near the wood's edge—rest there to-night, I pray 


yous 
For me, U bave business, as you heard, with Oswald, 
But will return to you by break of day. { Exownt. 























embarked for Syria, On our voyage 
‘Was hatched among the crew a foul Conspiracy 
| Against my honour, in the which our Captain 
‘Was, I believed, prime Agent. ‘Tho wind foll ; 
| We lay becalmed week after week, until 
‘The water of the vessel was exhausted ; 
T felt a double fever in my veins, 


‘Yet rage suppressed iteelf ;—to » deep stillness: 
Did my pride tame my pride ;—for many days, 
On a dead sea under a burning sky, 

I brooded o'er my injuries, deserted 

By man and nature ;—if a breeze had blown, 
‘Tt might have found its way into my heart, 
And I had been—no matter—do you mark met 


| One day in silence did we drift at noon, 
‘By a bare rock, narrow, and white, and bare ; 
No food was there, no drink, no grass, no shade, 
‘No tree, nor jutting eminence, nor form 
‘Inanimate large as the body of man, 
‘Nor any living thing whose lot of life 
, | Might stretch beyond the measure of one moon, 
‘To dig for water on the spot, the Captain 
‘Landed with a emall troop, myself being one: 
There I reproached him with his treachery, 
‘Imperious at all times, his temper rose 5 
‘He struck mo ; and that instant had I killed him, 
And put an end to his insolence, but my Comrades 
‘Rushed in between us = then did 1 insist 
(All hated him, and T was stung to madness) 
‘That we should leave him there, alive !—we did #0, 
— And he was famished # 
Naked was the spot ; 
Methinks tee it now—how in the sun 
‘Its stony surface glittered like » shield ; 
And in that miserable place wo left him, 
Alone but for a swarm of minute creatures 
Not one of which could help him while alive, 
‘Or mourn him dead. 

Mar. A man by men cast off, 
‘Left without burial | nay, not dead nor dying, 
Bat standing, walking, stretching forth his arms, 
Tn all things like ourselves, but in the agony 
‘With which he called for morey ; and—even so— 
‘He was forsaken | 

































One. ‘There in & power in sounts : 
‘The cries he uttered might have stopped the boat 
‘That bore us through the water— 

Mar. ‘You returned 
‘Upon that dismal hearing—did you pot f 

‘One. Some scoffed at him with hellish mockery, 
And langhed so loud it seemed that the smooth sea 
‘Did from some distant region echo ua. 

Mar, Wo all are of ono blood, our veins aro filled 
At the same poisonous fountain t 

Ore, Twas an island 


Only by sufferance of the winds and waves, 
Which with their foam could caver it at will. 
1 know not how he perished ; but the ealm, 
‘The same dead calm, continued many days. 
Mar. But his own crime had brought on him 
this doom, 
His wickedness prepared it; those expedients 
Are terrible, yet ours is not the fault. 
Ore. The man was famishod, and was innocent! 
Mor. Impossible t 
One. ‘The man bad nevor wronged me. 
Mar, Banish the thought, crush it, and be at 


peace. 
‘His guilt was marked—these things could never be 
‘Were there not eyes that see, and for good ends, 
‘Where ours are baffled. 
Orw. 1 had been deceived. 
Mer. And from that hour the miserable man 
No mote was heard of 1 


Gave me a hearty welcome ; they had Inid 

‘Tho plot to rid themselves, at any cost, 

‘Of a tyrannic Master whom thoy loathed. 

So we parmed our voyage : when we landed, 
‘The tale was spread abroad ; my power nt once 
Shrunk from me; plans and sehomos, and lofty 


hopes— 
All vanished. 1 gave way—do you attend | 


boa This a dlamal night—bow the wind bowls! 
One, L bid my head bra raat amt 
passive ax  dorinoase winter. 
f ol ssl acer ole eal 
| Bat not destroyed. 
| Mor. ‘The proafe—you ought to have seen 
| ‘The guilt— it—felt it at your heart— 
AS 


One. A fresh tide of Cravens 
‘Drove by the place of my retreat : three nights 
‘Did constant meditation dry my blood ; 
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‘Three sleepless nights I pamed in sounding on, 
‘Through words and things,a dim and perilous way ¢ 
And, wheresoe’er I turned me, I beheld 
A.slavery compared to which the dungeon 
And clanking chains are perfect liberty. 
‘You understand me—I wns comforted ; 
J saw that every possible shape of action 
Might lead to good—I saw it and burst forth 
for some of those exploits that All 
‘The earth for sure redemption of lost peace. 
(Dfarking Mansavune's countenance. 
‘Nay, you have had the worst, Ferocity 
‘Subsided in a moment, like « wind 
‘That drops down doad out of a sky it voxod. 
And yet I had within me evermore 
A salient spring of energy ; I mounted 
From section up to action with a mind 
‘That never rested—without meat or drink 
Hare I lived many days—my sleop was bound 
‘To purposes of reason—not « dream 
But had » continuity and substance 
‘That waking life had never power to give. 
Mar. O wretched Humasn-kind !—Until the 


mystery 
Of all this world is solved, well may we envy 
‘The worm, that, underneath a stone whose weight 
Would crush the lion's paw with mortal anguish, 
Doth lodge, and feed, and coil, and sleep, in safety, 
Fell not the wrath of Heaven upon thoso traitors? 
ee. Give aot to thema thought, From Palestine 
We marched to Syria: oft I left the Camp, 
‘When all that multitude of hearts was still, 
And followed on, through woods of gloomy cedar, 
Into deep chains troubled by roaring streams ; 
‘Or from the top of Lebanon surveyed 
‘The moonlight desert, and the moonlight sea : 
In these my lonely wanderings I perceived 
What mighty objects do impress their forms 
‘To elevate our intellectual being ; 
And felt, if aught on carth deserves # curse, 
"Tis that worst principle of il which docs 
A thing so grest to perish self-consumed. 
—So much for my remome ! 
Mar. Unhappy Man ! 
Ome, When from these forms I turned to eon- 


template 
‘The World's opinions and her usages, 
1 seemed & Being who had pamed alone 
Into » region of futurity, 
‘Whose natural element wns freedom—— 
Mer. Stop— 
I may not, cannot, follow thee, 
One, You must. 


Thad been nourished by the sickly food 


eet ee ds eer ee 











Inst = Sy or there ean be no harvest ; 
"Tis Nature's law. What I have done in darkness 
[will avow befure the face of day. 


‘Evsaxon and Ivor ks seated. 
Idon, The storm beats hard—Merey for poor 


or rich, 
Whose heads are shelterless in such a night ! 
A Voice without. Holla! to bed, good Folks, 
within 
Elen, 0 save us! 
Udon, What can this mean t 
Blea. Alns, for my poor husband !— 
We 'll have » counting of our flocks to-morrow 5 
‘The wolf keeps festival these stormy nights 
Be calm, sweet Lady, they are wassailers: 
(The voices die away in the distance. 
Returning from their Feast—my heart heats so— 
A noise at midnight does zo frighten me. 
don, Hush t (Listening. 
Blea, ‘They are gone. On such « night, my 
husband, 


Dragged from his bed, was cast into » dungeon, 
Where, hid from me, he counted many years, 
A criminal in no one’s eyes but theirs— . 
Not even in theirs—whose brutal violence 
So dealt with him, 
Idon. T have a noble Friend 
First among youths of knightly breeding, One 
Who lives but to protect the weak or injured, 
There agnin | [Listening 
Sloan. "Tis my husband's foot. Good Eldred 
Has a kind heart ; but his imprisonment 
‘Has made him fearful, and he ‘ll never be 
‘The man he was. 
ddon, I will retire j—good night ! 
[She poes within, 
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Enter Expngp, (hides a bundle). 


Eld. Not yet in bed, Eleanor !—there are stains 
in that frock which must be washed out. 

Elea. What has befallen yout 

Eld, am belated, and you must know the canse 
—{speaking low) that is the blood of an unhappy 
Man. 

Blea, Oh | we are undone for ever. 

Eid, Heaven forbid that I should lift my hand 
against any man. Eleanor, I have shed tears to- 
night, and it comforts me to think of it. 

Elea, Where, where is het 

Eld. 1 have done him no harm, but—it will 
be forgiven me ; it would not have been 0 once. 

Blea, You have not buried anything ! You are 
no richer than when you left me! 

Eld. Be at peace ; I am innocent. 

Blea, Then God be thanked— 

[A short pause ; she falls upon his neck. 

Eid, Tonight I met with an old Man lying 
stretched upon the ground—a sad spectacle: 1 
raised him up with » hopo that we might shelter 
and restore him. 

Flea. (as if ready to rwn). Where is ho? You 
were not able to bring him all the way with you ; 
let us return, I can help you. 

(Eupanp shakes Ais Read. 

Eld. He did not seem to wish for life : as I was 
struggling on, by the light of the moon I saw the 
stains of blood upon my clothes—he waved his 
hand, as if it were all useless ; and I let him sink 
again to the ground. 

Elea, Ob that I had been by your side ! 

Bild. 1 tell you his hands and his body were cold 
—how could I disturb his last moments! he strove 
to turn from me as if he wished to scttle into 
sleop. 

Elea. But, for the stains of blood— 

Eid. He must have fallen, I fancy, for his head 
was cut; but I think his malady was cold and 
hunger. 

Flea. Oh, Eldred, I shall never be able to look 
up at this roof in storm or fair but I shall 
tremble. 

Eid. 1s it not enough that my ill stars have kept 
me abroad to-night till this hour! I come home, 
and this is my comfort ! 

Elea, But did he say nothing which might have 
set you at ease? 

Eld. 1 thought he grasped my hand while he 
was muttering something about his Child —his 
Daughter—(e#arting as if he heard a noise). What 
is that? 








Blea, Eldred, you are a father. 

Eid. God knows what was in my heart, and will 
not curse my son for my eake. 

Blea. But you prayed by him! you waited the 
hour of his release 1 ! 

Bld. The night was wasting fast; I have po | 
friend; I am spited by the world—his woud | 
terrified me—if I had brought him along with me, 
and he had died in my arms !——I am eure I heard 
something breathing—and this chair ! 

Blea, Oh, Eldred, you will die alone. You will 
have nobody to close your eyee—no hand to grasp * 
your dying hand—I shall be in my grave. A care 
will attend us all. 

Bild. Have you forgot your own troubles when I 
was in the dungeon 1 

Flea, And you left him alive ¥ 

Eid, Alive !—the damps of death were upon him 
—he could not have survived an hour. 

Elea. In the cold, cold night. 

Eld. (in a savage tone). Ay, and his head wa 
bare ; I suppose you would have had me lend ay 
bonnet to cover it—You will never rest till I am 
brought to a felon’s end. 

Elea. Is there nothing to be done ? cannot we go 
to the Convent! 

Eld. Ay, and say at onco that I murdered 
him! : 

Elea. Eldred, I know that ours is the only bows | 
upon the Waste ; let us take heart ; this Man may 
be rich ; and could he be saved by our means, his 
gratitude may reward us, 

Eid. ’Tis all in vain. 

Elea, But let us make the attempt. This od | 
Man may have a wife, and he may have childres 
—let us return to the spot; we may restore | 
him, and his eyes may yet open upon those thst 
love him. 

Eid, He will never open them more ; even when 
he poke to me, he kept them firmly sealed as 
if he had been blind. | 

Idon, (rushing out). It is, it is, my Father— 

Eld. We are betrayed (looking at Iponxa). 

Flea, His Daughter !—God have mercy | (fue 
ing to Iponza). j 

Idon. (sinking down). Ob ! lift me up and carry 

me to the place. 
You are safe ; the whole world shall not harm you 

Flea, This Lady is his Daughter, 

Eld. (moved). 17l1 lead you to the spot. 

Idon. (springing up). Alive !—you heard him 

breathe ? quick, quick— [Beet 
































An aged Man, and sueh a8 you describe, 
| Mar, You heard the called you to him 1 Of all 
men 






And, when the stormy wind blows o'er the peak, 
‘Tt rings, as if a human hand were there 
‘To pull the cord, JK guess ho mast have beard it ; 
And it had led him towards the precipice, 
‘To elimb up to the spot whence the sound came ; 
But ho bad failed through weakness, From his 
hand 
‘His staff had dropped, and close upon the brink 
Of & «mall pool of water he wns Inid, 
‘As if he had stooped to drink, and so remained 
Without the strength to rise. 
Mar. ‘Well, well, he lives, 


And all is safe ; what mid he t 
Bld. 






But fow words = 

He only spake to me of a dear Daughter, 

Who, so he feared, would never sce him more ; 

And of a Stranger to him, One by whom 

‘He bad been sore misused ; but he forgave 

‘The wrong and the wrong-docr. You are trou- 
bled— 












{did not think he had a living Child — 
‘Bat whither did you carry him t 
Eid. ‘He was torn, 
His head was bruised, and there was blood about 
him— 
Mar. That was no work of mine. 
Ed. ‘Nor was it mine. 
Mar. But bad he strength to walk? I could havo 
borne him 








A thousand miles. 
5 Bld. 1 am in poverty, 
And know how busy are the tongues of men ; 
‘My heart was willing, Sir, but I am one 
Whose good deeds will not stand by their own light 
And, though it smote me more than words can tell, 
left him. 
Mar. believe that there aro phantoms, 
+ | That in the shape of man do cross our path 
‘On evil instigation, to make sport 
Of our distress—and thou art one of them 
But things substantial have so pressed on mc—— 
Eld. My wife and children came into my mind. 
® 
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Mar. Oh Monster! Monster ! there are three 
of us, 
And we shall howl together. 
(After a pause and in a feeble voice. 
Tam deserted 
‘At my worst need, my crimes have in » net 
(Pointing to Evprep) Entangled this poor man.— 
‘Where was it 1 where! 
Dragging him along. 
Eid, °Tis needless ; spare your violence. His 
Daughter — 

Mar, Ay, in the word a thousand scorpions lodge: 
This old man had » Daughter. 

Eld. To the spot 
I hurried back with her.—O save me, Sir, 

From such a journey !——there was a black tree, 
A single tree ; she thought it was her Father.— 
Oh Sir, I would not see that hour again 
For twenty lives, The daylight dawned, and now— 
Noy ; hear my tale, ‘tis fit that you should hear it— 
‘As we approached, a solitary crow 
Rose from the spot ;—the Daughter clapped her 
hands, 

And then I heard a shrick s0 terrible 

[Manmapuxa shrinks back. 
The startled bird quivered upon the wing. 

Har. Dead, dead !— 

Eld. (after a pause), A dismal matter, Sir, forme, 
‘And seems the like for you ; if ’tis your wish, 
I'll lead you to his Daughter ; but ’twere best 
‘That she should be prepared ; I'll gobefore. 

Mar. There will be need of preparation. 

[Eupnsp goes of 

Elea. (enters). Master ! 
Your limbs sink under you, shall I support yout 

Mar. (taking her arm). Woman, I’ve lent my 

body to the service 
Which now thou tak’st upon thee. God forbid 
‘That thou shouldst ever mect a like occasion 
With such » purposo in thine heart as mine was. 
Ela. Oh, why have I to do with things like these? 
[Exeunt. 


Scxne changes to the door of Evpren's cottage— 
Tponga seated—enter ELDRED. 
Bld. Your Father, Lady, from a wilful hand 
Has met unkindness ; so indeed he told me, 
‘And you remember such was my report : 
From what has just befallen me I have cause 
To fear the very worst. 
Tdon. My Father is dead ; 
Why dost thou come to me with words like these ? 
Eid. A wicked Man should answer for his crimes. 





Ido. Thou seest me what I am. 


Eid. It was most heinous, 
And doth call out for vengeance. 
Tdon, Do not add, 


I prithee, to the harm thou ’st done already. 
Bid, Hereafter you will thank me for this servies. 
Hard by, a Man I met, who, from plain proofs 
Of interfering Heaven, I have no doubt, 
Laid hands upon your Father. Fit it were 
‘You should prepare to meet him. 
Tdon. T have nothing 
To do with others ; help me to my Father— 
[Ske turns and sees Manuapoxe leaning on Exzaven 
—throws herself upon his neck, and after some 
time, 
In joy I met thee, but a few hours past ; 
And thus we meet again ; one human stay 
Is left me still in thee. Nay, shake not so. 
Mar. In such a wilderness—to see no thing, 
No, not the pitying moon ! 


Idon. And perish so. 
Mar. Without » dog to moan for him. 
Idon. Think not of it, 


But enter there and see him how he sleeps, 
‘Tranquil as he had died in his own bed. 

Mar. Tranquil—why not ! 1 

Idon, Oh, peace 1 

Mar. He is at pence ; 
His body is at rest : there was a plot, | 
A hideous plot, against the soul of man ; 

It took effect—and yet I baffled it, 
In aome degree. 

Ion. Between us stood, I thought, 
A cup of consolation, filled from Heaven 
For both our needs ; must I, and in thy presence, 
Alone partake of it Beloved Marmaduke ! 

Mar. Give me a reason why the wisest thing 
That the earth owns shall never choose to die, 
But some one must be near to count his groans 
‘The wounded deer retires to solitude, 

And dies in solitude : all things but man, 
All die in solitude. 
[Moving towards the cottage deer. 
Mysterious God, 
If she had never lived 1 had not done it !— 

Idon. Alas, the thought of euch a cruel death 
Has overwhelmed him.—I must follow. 

Bld. Lady! 
You will do well ; (she goca) unjust suspicion may 
Cleave to this Stranger : if, upon his entering, 
The dead Man heave a groan, or from his side 
Uplift his hand—that would be evidence, 

Elea. Shame! Eldred, shame ! 

Mar. (both returning) The dead have bet 

one face. (to himself). 


Se | 














egies Ves falas, bod ta Gy Cree tS: 
‘The extremes of suffering meet in abeolute peace. 
Life gives her a letter. 
dom, (reads) *Bo not suprised if you hear 
‘that some signal judgment has befallen the man 
who calls himself your father ; he is now with 
me, as his sigontare will chew ; abstain from con- 


‘The writing Oswald's ; the signnture my Father's: 
(Looks steadily at the paper) And here is yours,— 
or do my eyes deceive me # 
‘You have then seen my Father # 
Mar. He has Jeaned 
‘Upon this arm, 
Idem, ‘You led him towards the Convent? 
Mar. That Convent was Stone-Arthur Castle. 
Thither R, 
‘We wore his guides, I on that night resolved 
‘That he should wait thy coming till the day 
‘Of resurrection. 
Tdon. Miserable Woman, 
Too quickly moved, too eauily giving way, 
T put donial on thy suit, and hence, 
With the disastrous issue of last night, 


Big. And he ia dend !—that Moor—how shall 
T cross it? 
By night, by day, never shall I be able 
‘To travel half @ milo alone.—Good Lady | 
Forgive me !—Saints forgive me. Had I thought 
‘Te would have come to this !— 
don. ‘What tirings you hither ! speak 1 
Beg. (nointing to Mauxtapvne). This innocent 
Gentleman, Sweet heavens ! I told him 
Saah tales of your dead Father t—God is my juge, 
x 
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T thought there was no harm: bat that bad Man, 
‘He bribed me with his gold, and looked wo fierce. 
‘Mercy ! I said T know not what—oh pity mo— 
‘T mid, swoot Lady, you were not his Daughter— 
Pity me, I am haunted ;—thrice this day 
‘My canscience made me wish to be struck blind ; 
And then T would have prayed, and had no voice. 
dom, (to Manmapuwe), Was it my Father t— 
‘no, no, no, far he 
‘Was mook and patient, feeble, old and blind, 
‘Helpless, and loved me dearer than his life, 
—But hear me. For one question, f have » heart 
‘That will sustain me, Did you murder him { 
Mar. No, not by stroke of arm, But learn the 
‘process = 
Proof after proof was pressed upon me ; guilt 
Made evident, as seemed, by Llacker guilt, 
‘Whose impious foldsenwrapped even theo; andtrath 
And innocence, embodied in his looks, 
His words and tones and gestures, did but servo 
With me to aggravate his crimes, and heaped 
Rain upon tho cause for which they pleaded. 
‘Then pity cromed the path of my resolve = 
Confounded, I looked up to Heaven, and cast, 
Idonea ! thy blind Father, on the Ordeal 
Of the bleak Woste—left him—and so he died t— 
(Clnowes sinks senselers ; Dogyar, Rixanon, $0, 
crowd round, and bear her of. 
Why may we speak these things, and do no more; 
‘Why should a thrast of the arm have such a power, 
And words that tell these things be heard in vain? 
She is not dead. Why !—if 1 loved this Woman, 
I would take care she never woke again ; 
But she wit wake, and she will weep for mo, 
And say, no blame was mino—and so, poor fool, 
Will waste her curses on another name. 
(Ae waits about distractedly. 
Enter Owwarn, 
Oswatn (to dimelf). Strong to o’ertarn, strong 
‘also to build up. [To Manwapexe. 
‘The starts and sallios of our last encounter 
Were natural enough ; but that, I trust, 
Isall gone by. You lave cast off the ehaing 
‘That fettored your nobility of mind— 
Dolivered heart nnd head t 
‘Lot us to Palestine ; 
‘This is a paltry field for enterprise. 
Mar. Ay, what shall we encounter next! This 


issuc— 

*Twas nothing more than darknes: deepening 
darkness, 

Anil weakness crowned with the impotence of 
doath t— 

‘Your pupil is, you ree an apt proficicat. (irunically), 
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‘Start not !—Hero is another face hard by 5 
Come, let us take a poep at both together, 
And, with a voice at which the dead will quake, 


[Drawing Owwa foveards the Cottage—stope short 
ot the door. 
Men are there, millions, Oswald, 
Who with bare hands would have plucked out thy 
heart 
And flung it to the dogs: but I am raised 
Above, or sunk below, all further sense 
Of provocation. Leave me, with the weight 
Of that old Man's forgivencss on thy heart, 
Pressing as heavily as it doth on mine. 
Coward 1 have been ; know, there lies not now 
Within the of @ mortal th 
A deod that I would shrink from ;—but to endure, 
‘That is my destiny. May it be thine: 
Thy office, thy ambition, be henceforth 
To feed remorse, to welcome every sting 
Of penitential anguish, yea with tears, 
When seas and continents shall lie between us— 
‘The wider space the better—we may find 
In such a course fit links of sympathy, 
An incommunicable rivalship 
Maintained, for peaceful ends beyond our view. 
(Confused evicer—several of the dand enter—rwsh 
© upon Oswain and. aekze hie, 
One of them, 1 would aye dogged him to the 
Jaws of hell— | 
One, Ha! is it so !—That vagrant Hag !—this 
comes 
Of having left» thing like her alive 1 
Several voices. Despatch him t 
One, IFT pass beneath » rock 
And shout, and, with the echo of my voice, 
Bring down a heap of rubbish, and it crush me, 
I die without dishonour, Famished, starved, 
A Fool and Coward blended to my wish t 
[Smiles scorn Jully and exuttingly at Mansanuen. 
Wal. *Tis done ! (stale him.) 
Another of the band. Tho ruthlees Traitor t 
Mer. A meh deed !— 
With that reproof I do resign a station 
Of which I have been 
Wit, (opprooching Mamwanvxe). O my poor 


(Aside. 


Many there be whose eyes will not want cause 
‘To weep that Lam gone. Brothers in arms | 
Raise on that dreary Waste » monument 
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tmay record my story: nor let words— 

‘must they be, and delicate in their touch 

ight itself—be there withheld from Her 

3, through most wicked arts, was made an 
orphan 

One who would have died a thousand times, 

iield her from a moment’s harm. To you, 

lace and Wilfred, I commend the Lady, 

owly nature reared, as if to make her 

Ql things worthier of that noble birth, 

we lang-suspended rights are now on the eve 


eral of the band (eagerly). Captain ! 
v. No mare of that; in silence hear my doom : 





A hermitage has furnished fit relief 

To some offenders ; other penitents, 

‘Lees patient in their wretchedness, have fallen, 

Like the old Roman, on their own sword’s point. 

They had their choice : a wanderer must J go, 

The Spectre of that innocent Man, my guide. 

No human ear shall ever hear me speak ; 

No human dwelling ever give me food, 

Or eleep, or rest : but, over waste and wild, 

Tn search of nothing, that this earth can give, 

But expiation, will I wander on— 

‘A Man by pain and thought compelled to live, 

Yet loathing life—till anger is appeased 

In Heaven, and Mercy gives me leave to die. 
1798-6. 

















God has given « kindlier power 
‘To the favoured strawberry-ftower, 
Hither soon a4 spring is fled. 

Youand Charles and T will wall ; 


And for that promise spare the flower | 
190. 


= ¥, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A CHILD THREE 
YEARS OLD, 


Lovise she is, and tractable, thoagh wild ; 

And Innocence hath privilege in her 

To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes ; 

And feats of cunning ; and the pretty round 

Of trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock-chastisement and partnership in play. 
And, as » faggot sparkles on the hearth, 

‘Not less if unattended and alone 

‘Than when both young and old sit gathored round 
And tale delight in ite activity ; 

Even so this happy Creature of herself 

Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 

Is blithe society, who fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs. 

Light are her sallies as the tripping fawn's 
Forth-startled from the fern where ahelay couched ; 
Unthought-of, unexpected, as the stir 

‘Of the soft breeze ruffling tho meadow-flowers, 
Or from before it chasing wantonly 

‘The many-coloured images imprest 


ADDRESS TO A CHILD, 
PERING 4 BOISTEROUS WINTER RVEXING, 
fe ey aor 


‘Waar way does the Wind como? What way does 
he gol 
He rides over the water, and aver the maw, 


‘Through wood, and through vale; and, o'er roeky | 


But how he will came, and whither he goes, 
‘Thero ’s never a scholar in England knows. — 


He will maddenly stop in a cunning nook, 

And ringa sharp "larum ;—bet, if you should look, 

‘There 's nothing to see but a eushion of snow 

Round ay a pillow, and whiter than milk, 

And softer than if it wore covered with sill. — 

Sometimes be *l hide in the eave of a rock, 

‘Then whistle as shrillas the buzzard cock ; 

—Yet seek him,—and what shall yoo find in the 
place t 

Nothing but silence and empty space ; 

Save, in » corner, a heap of dry leaves, 

‘That he’s left, for a bed, to beggars or thieves | 


As soon as ‘tis daylight to-morrow, with me 

‘You shall go to the orchard, and thon you will ee 
‘That he haa been thore, and made a great roat, 
And cracked the branches, and strewn them sbout ; 
Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright 


twig 
‘That looked up at the sky so prood and big 
All Inst summer, aa well you know, 
Studded with apples, a beautiful show ! 


Hark ! over the roof he makes a pause, 

And growls as if he would fix his claws 

Right in the slates, and with » huge rattle 

Drive them down, like men in » battle : 

—But let him range round ; he does us no harm, 

‘We build up the fire, we ‘re snug and warm ; 

/his breath soe 

And burns with a clear and steady light ; 

‘Books have we to read,—butthat half-stified knell, 

Alns ! ‘tis the sound of the eight o’elock bell. 

—Come now we'll to bed | and when wo are there 

‘He may work his own will, snd what shall weeare ¢ 

He may kneek at the door,—we'll not let him in 5 

May drive at the windows,—wo "ll laugh at his, 

Lot him seek his own home wherever it be ; 

Here "9 @ evsie warm house for Edward amd me, 
106, 
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O blessed tidings ! thought of joy ! 
‘The eldest heard with steady glee ; 

Silent he stood ; then langhed amain,— 
‘And shouted, “ Mother, come to me !” 


Louder and louder did he shout, 
With witless hope to bring her near ; 
« Nay, patience ! patience, little boy ! 
Your tender mother cannot hear.” 


1 told of hills, and far-off towns, 

And long, long vales to travel through ;— 
He listens, puzzled, sore perplexed, 
But he submite ; what can he dot 


No strife disturbs his sister’s breast ; 
She wars not with the mystery 

Of time and distance, night and day ; 
The bonds of our humanity. 


Her joy is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly ; 
‘She dances, runs without an aim, 
‘She chatters in her ecstasy. 


Her brother now takes up the note, 
And echoes back his sister’s glee ; 
‘They hug the infant in my arms, 
As if to force his sympathy. 


‘Then, settling into fond discourse, 
‘We rested in the garden bower ; 
While sweetly shone the evening sun 
In his departing hour. 


We told o’er all that we had done,— 
Our rambles by the swift brook’s side 
Far as the willow-skirted pool, 

Where two fair swans together glide. 


We talked of change, af winter gone, 
Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray, 
Of birds that build their nests and sing, 
And all “since Mother went away !”” 


To her these tales they will repeat, 
To her our new-born tribes will show, 
‘The goslings green, the ase’s colt, 
The lambe that in the meadow go. 


—But, see, the evening star comes forth ! 
To bed the children must depart ; 

A moment’s heaviness they feel, 

‘A sadness at the heart : 





*Tis gone—and in a merry fit 
‘They run up stairs in gamesome race ; 
I, too, infected by their mood, 
T could have joined the wanton chase. 


Five minutes past—and, O the change ! 
Asleep upon their beds they ie ; 

‘Their busy limbs in perfect rest, 

And closed the sparkling eye. 


vin. 
c ALICE FELL; 
on, TOVERTY, 
‘Tur post-boy drove with fierce career, 
For threatening clouds the moon had drown 
When, as we hurried on, my ear 
Was smitten with « startling sound. 


As if the wind blew many ways, 

I heard the sound,—and more and more ; 
It seemed to follow with the chaise, 

‘And still I heard it as before, 


At length I to the boy called out ; 
He stopped his horses at the word, 
But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 
Nor aught else like it, could be heard. 


Tho boy then smacked his whip, and fast 
The horees scampered through the rain ; 
But, hearing soon upon the blast 

The cry, I bade him halt again, 


Forthwith alighting on the ground, 

“ Whence comes,” said I, “this piteous moa 
And there a little Girl I found, 

Sitting behind the chaise, alone, 


“My cloak !” no other word she spake, 
But loud and bitterly she wept, 

As if her innocent heart would break ; 
And down from off her seat she leapt. 


“ What ails you, child !”—she sobbed “ Look! 
I saw it in the wheel entangled, 

A weather-beaten rag as e’er 

From any garden scare-crow dangled. 


There, twisted between nave and spoke, 
It hung, nor could at once be freed ; 

But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 
‘A miserable rag indeed ! 





bs ‘of Lucy Gray 
more be sen, 
‘# Tosight will bo a stormy night— 
You to the town must go; 


And take a lantern, Child, to light. 
‘Your mother through the snow.” 


“That, Father ! will I gladly do + 





‘Not blither is the mountain roc ; 
‘With many a wanton stroke: 

Her feet disperue the powdery snow, 
‘That rises up like smoke. 


‘The sterm came on before its time + 
‘She wandored up and down 5 

And many a hill did Lucy climb + 
‘But never reached the town. 


‘hail fipaentbig abr Sie besign of wot, 
A furlong from their door, 


They wept—and, turning homoward, criod, 
“Tn heaven we all shall meet ;” 

—When in the snow the mother spied 
‘The print of Lucy’s feet. 


‘Thon downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
‘They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the Jong stone-wall ; 


And then an open field they crossed : 
‘The marks were still the same ; 
‘They tracked them on, nor ever lost 5 
And to the bridge they came, 


























And now, all eyes and feet, hath gained. 
‘The middle of the arch. 

‘Whon list ! he hears s piteous moan— 
Again |—his heart within him dies— 
His pulso is stopped, his breath is lost, 
He totters, pallid as a ghost, 

And, looking down, espies 

‘A lamb, that in the pool is pent 
Within that black and frightful rent. 


































‘The lamb had slipped into the stream, 
And safe without # bruise or wound 
‘The entarnet had borne him down, 
Into the gulf profound. 

His dam had seen him when he fell, 
‘She saw him down the terrent borne ; 
And, while with all » mother’s love 
She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a ery forlorn, 

The lamb, still swimming round and round, 
‘Made answer to that plaintive sound, 


When he bad learnt what thing it was, 
‘That sent this rucfal ery ; I ween 
‘The Boy recovered heart, and told 
‘The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now doferved their task ; 
Nor was there wanting other aid— 

A Poot, ane who loves the brooks 
Far better than the sages’ books, 

By chance had thither strayed 5 

‘And thero the helpless lamb he found 
By those huge rocks encompassed round. 




















But cre ten yards were gone her footsteps did she 
stay. 


‘Right towards the lamb sho looked ; and from a 


shady place 
‘T unobserved could see the workings of her face : 
“pager etagaces could measured numbers 


Fi hr a ha ie Mam 
| a 


a | “ What ails thee, young One? what! Why pull 
ie will so at thy cord 4 
Anitnot well with thee ? wellboth for bed and board 
omg; ‘Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
? | Rest, little young One, rest ; what is"t that aileth 
1401. thee! 


What is it thou wouldst seek! What is wanting 
‘to thy heart t 

‘Thy limbs are they not strong? And beautiful 
thou art: 

‘This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have | 


no peers 3 

And that green corn all day isrustling in thy ears 1 

If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen 
chain, 


‘This becch is standing by, itxcovertthou canst gain 3 

For rain and mountain-storms! the like thou 
need’st not fear, 

‘The rain and storm are things that scarcely can 
come here, 


Rest, little young One,rest ; thou hast forgot theday 
When my father found thee first in places far away 5 
‘Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned 


by none, 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was 
gone. 


‘He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee 
home = 
the igh rnd | | A blessed day for thee! then whither wouldst 
‘thon roam t 
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‘A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee 
yean 
Upon the mountain tope no kinder could have been. 


‘Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought thee 
in this can 

Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 

‘And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with 
dew, 

I bring thee dranghta of milk, warm milk it is and 


Thy limbs will shortly he twice as stout as they 
are now, 

‘Then I'll yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the 
plough ; 

My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is 
cold 


Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be 
thy fold. 


It will not, will not rest !—Poor creature, can it be 

‘That ‘tis thy mother’s heart which is working so 
in thee! 

‘Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 

‘And dreams of things which thou canst neither see 
nor hear. 


‘Alas, the mountain-tope that look so green and fair ! 

1°ve heard of fearful winds and darkness that come 
there 5 

‘The little brooks that acem all pastime and all play, 

‘When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 


Here thou necd’st not dread the raven in the sky 5 

Nightand day thou art eafe,—our cottage is hard by. 

Why bleat so after me? Why pull so at thy chain 

Sleep—and at break of day I will come to thee 
again |” 


—As homeward through the lane I went with lazy 
feet, 

‘This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 

‘And it seemed, as I retraced tho ballad line by line, 

‘That but half of it was hers, and one half of it was 
mine. 


‘Again, and once again, did 1 repeat the eong 5 
“Nay,” said I, “more than half to the damsel 
must belong, 
For she locked with such a look, and she spake 
with such a tone, 
‘That 1 almost received her heart into my own.” 
1800. 
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a TO HC. 
wrx Yaane oD. 


O raov ! whose fancies from afar are brought ; 
‘Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
‘And fittest to unutterable thought 

‘The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol ; 
‘Thou faery voyager! that dost float 

In sach clear water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

‘To brood on air than on an earthly stream; 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 

‘Where earth and heaven do make one imagery; 
O blessed vision | happy child ! 

‘Thou art 20 exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 


I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality; 

And Grief, uneasy lover ! never rest 

But when she sate within the touch of thee. 

O too industrious folly ! 

O vain and causeless melancholy ! 

Nature will either end thee quite; 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

‘A young lamb’s heart anong the full-grown flocks 
What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow t 

‘Thou art a dew-drop, which the morn brings forth, 
Ill fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth; 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

‘And no forewarning gives; 

But, at the touch of wrong, without « strife 

Slips in a moment out of life. 

ree. 
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INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS | 


IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING THE THA 
NATION IN BOYHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH. | 





yROM AN UNPUBLISHED FORM, 
[This extract is reprinted from “ Ta Farewp.”} 

Wispow and Spirit of the universe t 

Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought ! 

And giv’rt to forms and images a breath 

‘And everlasting motion | not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 










































xvi. 
THE NORMAN BOY. 
Tian on a broad unfertile tract of farest-skirted 


- 


Down, 

Nor kept by Nature for herself, nor made by man 
his own, 

‘From home and company remota and every playful 


Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown, 
And the heart is loth to deaden 
Hopes that she so lang kath known, 


Be thon wiser, youthfal Maiden [ 

And when thy decline shall come, 

Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 

Now, even now, ere wrapped in slumber, 


Joys 
Served, tending a fow sheep and goats, a ragged 
Norman Boy. 


‘Him never saw I, nor the spot, but from an English 
Dame, 


‘Stranger to me and yet my friend, a simple notice 


Fix thine eyes upon the sen came, 
That absorbs time, space, and number 5 ‘With suit that I would speak in verse of that seques- 
Look thou to Eternity 1 tered child 


‘Whom, one bleak winter’s day, she met upon the 


Follow thou the flowing river dreary Wild. 

‘On whose breast arc thither borne 

All deceived, and ench deceiver, Hin flock, slong the woodland’s edge with relies 
‘Through the gates of night and morn; ver 


‘Through the year’s successive portals ; fall of more, 

‘Through the bounds which many » star Where tafts of herbage tempted each, were busy st 
Marks, not mindless of frail mortals, their food, 

‘When his light returns from far. And the poor Boy was busier still, with work of 


anxious heed. 


with Time hast travelled 
puedes = ‘There was he, where of branches rent and withered 


and decayed, 

For covert from the keen north wind, his hands a 
but had made, 

Atiny tenement, forsooth,and frail,as needs must be 

A thing of such materials framed, by a builder 
such as be, 


Tho hut stood finisbed by his pains, nor socmingly 
Ineked aught 

‘That ekill or means of his could add, but the 
architect had wrought 

Some limber twigs into a Cross, well-shaped with 


fingers nico, 
‘To be engrafted on the top of his small edifice. 
‘That Cross he now was fastening there, ns the surest 


power and best: 
For supplying all deficiencies, all wants of the rude 
nest 


See ee eee 


ro ! hit in my arms, 
| And lifted from the grassy floor, utilling his faint 


yslot wt | And bore him high through yielding alr my debt 
ie es, ee our sakes, an hour of 





I whispered, # Yot a little while, dear Child ! thou 
art my own, 

To show thee some delightful thing, in country or 
in town. 

‘What shall it be t » mirthful throng ¢ or that holy 
place and calm 


St. Denis, filled with royal tombs, or the Church of 
Notre Dame ! 








“St. Quen’s golden Shrine 1 Or choose what else 

would please thee most 

Of any wonder Normandy, or all proud France, 
can boast 

“ My Mother,” eaid the Boy, * was born near to a 
blosadd 





Sie Ginelicae fae Angel, show 
it me!" 


On wings, from broad and stedfast poise let loose 
by this reply, 
For Allonville, oer down and dale, away then did 


cia tent ek esc peat eta May's 
fresh verdure drest ; 

‘The wings they did not flag; the Child, though 
rave, was not deprest. 


But who shall show, to waking sense, the gleam of 
Tight that broke 

Forth from his eyes, when first the Boy looked 
down on that huge oak, 

For length of days so much revered, so famous 
where it stands 








Strong as an Engle with my charge I glided round 
and round 
‘The wide-spread boughs, for view of door, window, 


and stair that wound 
, 


























Nor will fail the like to render 
‘When his corse is laid in earth. 


‘What then wants the Child to temper, 
In her breast, unraly fire, 

‘To control the froward impulse 

And restrain the vague desire? 
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b 
THE BROTHERS. 


“ Turse Tourists, heaven preserve ust needs must 
live 
A profitable life: some glance along, 
Rapid and gay, a8 if the earth were air, 
And they were butterflies to wheel about 
‘Long as the summer lasted: some, as wine, 
Perched on the forehead of « jutting crag, 
Pencil in hand and book upon the knee, 
‘Will look and scribble, scribble on and look, 
‘Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 
Or reap an acre of his neighbour's corn. 
‘But, for that moping Son of Tdleness, 


= 


It was 8 July evening; and he sate 

Upon the long stone-seat beneath tho caves 

(Of his olid cottage,—as it chanced, that day, 
Employed in winter's work. Upon the stone 
‘His wife sate near him, teasing matted wool, 
While, from the twin cards toothed with glittering 


wire, 
Ho fed tho spindle of his youngest child, 
‘Who, in the open air, with dee accord 
Of busy hands and backend-forward steps, 
‘Herlarge round wheel was turning. Towards the field 
In which the Parish Chapel stood alone, 
Girt round with a bare ring of momy wall, 
While half an hour went by, the Priest had sent 
Many a long look of wonder : and at last, 
Risen from his seat, beside the snow-white ridge 
Of carded wool which the old man had piled 
| He laid his implements with gentle care, 
Each in the other locked; and, down the path 
‘That from his cottage to the church-yard led, 
‘Ho took his way, impationt to accost 
‘The Stranger, whom he saw still lingering there, 


| "Twas ono well known to him in former days, 
A Shepbert-lad; who vre his sixteenth year 


‘Had left that calling, tempted to entrust 

‘His expectations to the fickle winds 

‘And perilous waters; with the mariners 

A fellow-mariner;—and s0 had fared 

‘Through twenty seasons; but he bad been reared 
Among the mountains, and he in his heart 

‘Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas, 

‘Of in the piping shrouds had Leonard hoard 
‘The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 

Of caves and trees:—and, when the regular wind 
Between the tropics filled the steady sail, 

And blew with the same breath through days and 


weeks, 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line 
Along tho cloudless Main, he, in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
‘Over the vessel’s side, and gaze and gaze; 
‘And, while the broad blue wave and sparkling foam 
Flashed round him images and hues that wrought 
In union with the employment of his heart, 
Ho, thus by feverish passion overcome, 
Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 
Saw mountains; saw the forms of sheep that grazed 
On verdant hille—with dwellings among troes, 
And shepherds elad in the same country grey 
Which be himself had worn. 

And now, at last, 

From perils manifold, with some small wealth 
Acquired by traffic "mid the Indian Isles, 
‘To his paternal home bo is returned, 
With » determined purpose to resume 
The life he bad lived there; both for the sake 
Of many darling pleasures, and the love 
Which to an only brother bo has borne 
To all his hardships, since that happy time 
When, whether it blew foul or fair, they two 
Were on their native hills, 
—They were the last of all their race: and now, 
When Leonard bail approached his home, his heart 
Failed in him; and, not veaturing to enquire 
‘Tidings of one so long and dearly loved, 


* This description of the Calenture is sketched from an 
imperfect recollection of an admirable ove tn prose, by Mr. 
‘Gelert, author of the Liurrieane, 














Aond they, (her cur Gucertal pert! er wast 
ae told we that plain tle: 
The Uragiit of Seat site eary on the man 
‘Whe ties feew burn asd dies among the mountains. 


“aire ace. ome 


OF balf these graves | 
Privat. For eight-score winters past, 
‘With what I've witnessed, and with what I've 


Deard, 

‘Porbaps I might ; and, on o winter-evening, 
Hf you were seated at my chimnoy's nook, 
‘By turning o'er these hilloeks one by ene, 
We two coud travel, Sir, through a atrange round ; 
‘Yot all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now theres 8 grave—your foot is half upon it,— 
Is looks just like the rest ; and yet that man 
Died broken-hearted. 

Leomerd. "Tis m common cae, 
‘We'll take another : who is he that lies 
‘Beneath: yon ridge, the last of those three graves t 
It touches on that piece of native rock 


‘Ho had as white a head and fresh » cheek 

As ever wore produced by youth and age 

ie ring in the blood of hale fourscore. 
pte ah tay pectin vad ts bot 

Of Walter's forefathers oferflowed the bounds 

‘Of their inheritance, that single evttage— 

‘You see it yonder t and those few green fields. 
‘They toiled and wrought, and still, from sire to 


fa rp nd ah sh mie 
A litde—yet « little,—and old Walter, 
They lef tw i he ay hear and land 


befor taeoei-retree stil kept op 
A cheerful mind,—and buffeted with bond, 
Interest, and mortgages ; at last he sank, 
| wont into his grave before his time. 
| . was care that sparred 


Pricat. ‘Cpanel ay were 
‘Yet not while Walter lived :—for, though their 


parents 
Lay buried side by side as now they lic, 
‘The old man was a father to the boys, 
‘Two fathers in one father: and if tears, 
Shed when he talked of them where they were net, 
And hauntings from the infirmity of love, 
Are aught of what makes up a mother’s heurt, 
‘This old Man, in the day of his old age, 
‘Was half a mother to them.—If you weep, Sir, 
‘To boar a stranger talking about strangers, 
Heaven bess you when you are ameng your 
kindred t 
Ay—you may turn that way—it is a grave 


‘They were such darlings of euch other. Yea, 

Thoogh from the cradle they had lived with 
Walter, 

‘The only kinsman near them, and though he 

Trelined to both by reason of his agu, 

With more fond, familiar, tenderness ; 

They, ‘had much love to spare, 

And it all went into each other's hearts, 

Leonard, the elder by just eighteen months, 

‘Was two yours taller: "twas 0 joy to sce, 

‘To hear, to meet them !—From their house the 
school 

Is distant three short miles, and in the time 

Of storm and thaw, when every water-course 

And unbridged stream, such as you may have 
noticed 


Crowing our reads at every Inmdred stops, 

‘Was swoln into # noisy rivulet, 

Would Leonard then, when elder boys remained 
At homo, go staggering througi: the slippery fords, 
Bearing his brother ou his back. 1 have seen him, 
On windy days, in one of those stray brooks, 
Ay, more than once I have seen him, mid-leg deep, 
‘Their two books lying both on a dry stone, 

‘Upon the hither side: and once J said, 


Sunday 
‘With all its mealy clusters of ripe mut», 














ro balla of oor, whieh ibere yon seo— 


1g in the open air—but, O good Sir! 
‘Ul never sound for him— 
ig or dead.—When last we heard of him, 
! in slavery among the Moors 
row | Upon the Barbary const—Twns not a litthe 
| That would bring down his «pirit ; and no doubs, 
i ‘Before it ended in his death, the Youth 
+ | Was madly crossed —Poor Leonanl ! when wo 






parted, 
He took me by the hand, and sald to me, 
Tf o'er he should grow rich, be would return, 
‘To live in peace upon his father’s land, 
And lay his bones among us. 

Leonard. ‘Tf that day 
Should come, 't would needs bo # glad day for him ; 
He would himself, no doubt, be happy then 
nat mace 




































Happy | Sir— 
rien You said his kindred all were in their 


graves, 

And that he had one Brother— 

Priest. ‘That is but 

A fellow-tale of sorrow. From his youth 

James, though not siekly, yet was delicate ; 

And Leonard being always by his side 

Had done so many offices about him, 

That, though he was not of a timid nature, 

‘Yet still the spirit of « mountain-boy 

Tn him was somewhat checked; and, when his 
Brother 

Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 

‘The little colour that he had was soon 

Stolen from his cheek ; he drooped, and pined, and 


pined— 
Jeonard. But these are all the graves of full- 
grown men ! 
Pricat. Ay, Sir, that passed away ; wo took him 
to us 5 
‘He was the child of all the dale—be lived 
‘Three months with one, and six months with another; 
And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor love: 
And many, many happy days were his. 
But, whether blithe or sad, ‘tis my belief 
His absent Brother still was at his heart, 
And, when he dwelt beneath our roof, we found 
(A practice till this time unknown to him) 
‘That often, rising from his bed at night, 
He in his sleep would walk about, and sleeping. 
‘He sought his brothor Leonard.— You are moved! 
Forgive me, Sir; before I spoke to you, 
I judged you most unkindly, 
Leonard. Bat this Youth, 
How did he die at last * 








ed 
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Prict. ‘One sweet May-morning, 
(It will be twelve years since when Spring returns) 






































You see yon precipice ;—it wears the shape 
Of » vast building made of many crags 5 
And in the midst ix one particular rock 
‘That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whenee by our shepherds it is called, Tue Pitan. 
‘Upon its aéry summit crowned with heath, 
‘The loiterer, not annoticed by his comrades, 
Lay stretched at case ; but, passing by the place 
On their return, they found that he was gone. 
No ill was feared ; till one of them by chance 
Entering, when evening was far spent, the house 
Which at that time was James's home, there learned 
‘That nobody had seen him all that day = 
‘The morning camo, and still he was unheard of : 
‘The neighbours were alarmed, and to the brook 
Some hastened ; some ran to the lake : ere noon 
‘They found him at the foot of that same rock 
Dend, and with mangled limbs. The third day after 
I buried him, poor Youth, and there he lies ! 
Leonard. And that then is his grave !—Before 
his death 
You say that he aaw many happy years ? 
Priest. Ay, that he did— 
Leonard. And all wont well with him t— 
Prieat. Uf he bad one, the youth had twenty homes, 
Leonard, And you believe, then, that his mind 
‘was easy t— 
aon ne tees he died, be found that 


Ins true friend to sorrow ; and unless 
His thoughts were turned on Leonard's lncklees 


fortune, 
‘He talked about him with a cheerful love. 
| Leonard. Ho could not come to an unhallowed 


end! 
Priat. Nay, God torbid!—You recollect T 
A habit which disquictude and grief 
‘Had brought upon him ; and we all conjectured 
‘That, aa the day was warm, he hind Iain down 
| Om the soft ‘for his comrades, 








Fell, in his hand he must have grasp'd, we think, 
His shepherd's staff ; for on that Pillar of rook 
Tt bad been caught mid way ; and there for years 
It bung ;—and mouldered there. 


‘Tho Priest here ended— 
‘Tho Stranger would have thanked him, but he felt 
A gushing from his heart, that took away 

‘The power of speoeh, Both left the spot in silence ; 
And Leonard, when they reached the chureh-yard 








Daas Poin whan op ta seh, tec seen 
And, looking at the grave, he said,“ My Brother !"” 
‘The Vicar did not hear the words: and now, 

He pointed towards his dwelling-place, entreating 
‘That Leonard would partake his homely fare 
‘The other thanked him with an earnest voice ; 
But added, that, the evening being calm, 

He would pursue his journcy, So they parted, 


Tt was not long ere Leonard reached a grove 
‘That overhung the road : he thore stopped short, 
And, sitting down beneath the trees, reviewed 
All that the Priest had said : his early years 
Were with him :—his long absence, cherished hopes, 
And thoughts which had been his an hour before, 
All pressed on him with such a weight, that now, 
‘This vale, where he had heen #o happy, seemed 
A place in which he could not bear to live : 

So he relinquished all his purposes. 

He travelled back to Egremont ; and theneo, 
‘That night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, 
Reminding him of what had passed between them ; 
And adding, with » hope to be forgiven, 

‘That it was from the woaknoss of his heart 

He had not dared to tell him who he was. 

‘This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 

A Seaman, » grey-headed Mariner. 


a 


~  ARTEGAL AND ELIDURE. 


(SRR THE CHROICEE OF WEOTFREY OF MONMOUTH AND 
MILTON'S MIBTORY OF ENGLAND) 


Wiureax be the temples which, in Britain's Isle, 

‘For his paternal Gods, the Trojan raised { 

Gone like » morning dream, or like a pile 

Of elomds that in eerulean ether blazed ! 

Ere Julius landed on her white-cliffed shore, 
They sank, delivered o'er 

‘To fatal diwolution ; and, 1 ween, 

No vestige then was left that such had ever been 





ee ee Nae 
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‘Supporting life by water from the spring, “1 do not blame thee,” Elidure replied ; 
And such chance food as outlaws can obtain, * Bat, if my looks did with my words agroe, 




































‘Unto the fow whom he esteems his frievds I should at once be trusted, not defied, 
A memenger he sends ; ‘And thou from all disquietade be free. 

And from their secret loyalty requires: May the unsullied Goddess of the chase, 

Shelter and daily bread,—the sam of his desires. Who to this blessed place 






At this blest moment led me, if 1 speak 
‘With insincere intent, on me her vengeance wreak! 


Were this same spear, which in my hand I grasp, 
‘The British sceptre, here would I to thee 
The symbol yield; snd would undo this claep, 


‘While he the isme waits, at early morn 
‘Wandering by stealth abroad, he chanced to hear 
A startling outery made by hound and horn, 
From which the tusky wild boar flies in fear ; 
Anil, scouring toward him o'er the grassy plain, 




















‘Behold the hunter train ! Tf it confined the robe of sovereignty. 
‘He bids his little company advance Odious to me the pomp of regal court, 
With seeming unconcern and steady countenance. 
The royal Elidure, who leails the chase, ‘Thy couch tho dewy earth, thy roof tho forest 













thorn" 


Then Artegal thus spake ; “I only sought, 
Within this realm a place of safe retreat 






Hath checked his foaming courser :—can it be! 
Mothinks that T should recognise that face, 
‘Though much disguised by long adversity! 
















See Beware of rousing an ambitious thought ; 
Te is the king, my brother" and, by sound Beware of kindling hopes, for me wumeot { 
Of his own yoice confirmed, he leaps upon the Camby esy are beast Ree 
ly + 


ground. 


‘Long, strict, and tender was the embrace he gave, 
Feebly returned by daunted Artegal ; 
‘Whose natural affection doubts enslave, 
Ami apprehensions dark and eriminal. 
Loth to restrain the moving interview, 
‘The attendant lords withdrew s 
And, while they stood upon the plain apart, 
‘Thus Elidure, by words, relieved his struggling 







Pull soon this generous purpose thou may’st rue, 
When that which has been done no wishes can undo. 











Who, whon a crown is fixed upon his head, 

Would balance claim with claim, and right with 
right t 

But thou—I know not how inspired, haw led— 

Wouldst change the course of things in all men's 
sight ! 

And this for one who cannot imitate 
‘Thy virtoe, who may hate = 

For, if, by such strange sacrifice restored, 























“ By heavenly Powers conducted, we have met ; ; 
—0 Brother! to my knowledgo lost so long, eh ohn a hehemnbal elon: ore 
Bat neither lost to love, nor to regret, z 
Nor to my wishes lost ;—forgive the wrong, Lifted in imity 
(Such it may seem) if I thy crown have borne, Aught that my feehl add teal 

Foy zezel meatle worn: Or even conceive; surpassing me in love 
Twas their malural guardian ; and ‘is just Far ania power the eagle doth the wort 
‘That now I should restore what hath been held in | 4, Brother! only should be king in 

tou" And govern to my ahame 5 


A shadow in m hated land, while all 
Of glad or willing service to thy share would fall.” 


Believe it not,” enid Eliduro; “respect 
Avnite ou virtuous life, and ever most 
Attends on goodness with dominion decked, 
Which stands the universal empire's boast; 
This can thy own experience teatify = 

Nor shall thy foes deay 
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Qo eaten 5 aa 
bore the lating nazoe of * pica Elite!” 
ee 
‘TO A BUTTERFLY. | 


I've wateh’d you now = fall half-hour, | 
‘Self-poleed upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little Butterfly ! indeed 

T know not if you sloep or feed. 

‘How motionless {—not frozen seas 
‘Mere motionless! and then 

‘What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
‘Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again! 


‘This plot of erchard-ground a oars ; 

My trees they are, my Sister's flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary ; 
‘Here lodge as in a sanctuary | 

Come often to us, fear mo wrong 5 

‘Sit near us ov the bough f 

Wo 'll talk of sunshine and of song, 

And sanmer days, when we were young ; 
‘Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 





™ 
A FAREWELL. 


Faneweut, thou little Nook of mountain-ground, 
Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 
One side of our whole vale with grandeur rare ; 
‘Sweet garden-orchard, eminently fair, 

‘The loveliest spot that man hath ever found, 
Farewell!—we leave thee to Heaven's peaceful care, 
‘Thee, and the Cottage which thou dost surround. 





















Our boat is safely anchored by the share, 

And there will safely ride when we are gone 5 
‘The flowering shrubs that deck our humble door 
‘Will prosper, though untended and alone : 
Fields, goods, and far-off chattels we have none : 
‘These narrow bounds contain our private store 
Of things earth makes, and san doth shine upon ; 
Here are they in our sight—we have no more, 
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‘Sunshine and shower be with you, bud and bell ! 
‘For two months now in vain we shall be sought ; 
‘We leave you here in solitude to dwell 






us 
























‘With these our latest gifts of tender thought ; STANZAS 

‘Thou, like the morning, in thy saffron coat, WIUTTRS 18 KY POCKET-COPY OF THOMBON’S CANTLE OF 
Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, farewell ! ——— 

‘Whom from the borders of the Lake we brought, | Wertz our lappy Castle there dwelt One 
And placed together near our rocky Well. Whor without blame I may not overlook 5 


Por never sun on living creature shone 
Who more devout enjoyment with us took : 
Here on his hours be hang as on a book, 


We go for One to whom ye will be dear ; 
And she will prize this Bower, this Indian shed, 





ee oe ee 






Our own contrivance, Building without peer ! On his own time here would he flont away, 
—A gentle Maid, whose heart is lowly bred, An doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 
‘Whose pleasures are in wild fields gatheréd, But go to-morrow, or bolike to-day, 






‘With joyousness, and with « thoughtfal cheer, 
‘Will come to you ; te you herself will wed ; 
And love the blessed life that we lead here. 


Seek for him,—he is fled ; and whither none can 
my, 


Thus often would he leave our peaceful home, 












‘DearSpot! which we have watched with tenderheed, | And find elsewhere his business or delight ; 

(rates ereaeleeoperbainy Out of our Valley's limits did he roam : 
mountains, flower and weed, | Full many a time, upon a stormy night, 

Which thou hast taken to thee aa thy own, His voice came to us from the neighbouring height: 

‘Making all kindness registered and known 5 Oft could we see him driving full in view 

‘Thou for our sakes, though Nature's child indeod, | At mid-day when the sun was shining bright ; 

Fair in thyself and beautiful alone, ‘What ill was an him, what he had to do, 






Hast ken gifts which thou dost little need, A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 







‘Avd O mest constant, yot most fickle Place, ‘Abt piteous sight it was to 200 this Man 
‘That hast thy wayward moods, as thou dost show | When he came back to us, » withered flower,— 
To them who look not daily on thy face ; Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan, 






Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost know, 
And say’st, when we foreake thee, * Let them go!" 
‘Thou casy-bearted Thing, with thy wild mee 

Of weeds and flowers, till wo ruturn be slow, 
And travel with the year at a soft pace, 


‘Down would he sit ; and without strength or power 
‘Look at the common grass from hour to hour: 
And oftentimes, how long I fear to my, 

‘Where apple-trees in blossom made a bower, 
Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 

And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 












Help 08 to tell Her tales of years gone by, 

And this sweet spring, the best beloved and best; | Grent wonder to our gentle tribe it was 

Joy will be flown in its mortality ; Whenever from our Valley he withdrew 5 

Something noust stay to tell us of the rest, For happier soul no living erature has 

‘Hero, thronged with primroses, the steep rock's | ‘Than he had, being here the long day through, 
breast Some thought he was « lover, and did woo: 





Glittered at evening like m starry aky ; 
And in this bash our sparrow built ber nest, 
Of whiels 1 sang one sang that will not die, 


| O happy Garden ! whose eeclusion deep 


Some thought far worse of him, and judged him 


‘wrong; 
But verse was what he had been wedded to; 
And his own mind did like » tempest strong 
Come to him thes, and drove the weary Wight 










‘Hath been so friendly to indastriows hours ; slong. 

And to soft slumbers, that did gently steep 

Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of flowers, With him there often walked in friendly guise, 
And wild notes warbled ainong leafy bowers ; Or lay upon the moss by rook or tree, 


‘Two burning months let summer overleap, A noticeabilo Man with large grey eyes, 
And, coming back with Hor who will be oan, Apd a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
} Into thy bosom we again shall creep. md. | As ifs Mooring face it ought to bes 















‘from head to { 
repent ee 
‘To store up kindred hours for me, thy faco 
‘Turn from me, gentle Love t nor let me walk 
Within the sound of Emma's voice, nor know 
‘Such happiness a4 I have known to-day. 


‘Tuxns is a chango—and T nm poor ; 
‘Your love hath been, nor long ago, 

A fountain wt my fond heart’s door, 
‘Whose only business was to flow ; 
‘And flow it did; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my nood. 


‘What happy moments did T count f 
‘Blest was T then all bliss above ! 
Now, for that consecrated fount: 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 
‘What have 11 shall I dare to tell? 
A comfortloss and hidden well, 


A well of love—it may be deop— 

T trust it is—and nover dry = 

‘What matter } if the waters deep 

In silence and obscurity. 

—Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor, 


Lar other bards of angela sing, 
Bright euns without a spot 5 

But thou art no such perfect thing = 
Rejoice that thou art not | 


























xxi 
rs THE COMPLAINT 
OF A TORAAKEN INDIAN WOMAN, 
(Whena Northern Indian, from sickness, is unable to con- 








Me 

‘My fire is dead : it knew no pain ; 
Yet is it dead, and | remain: 

All stiff with ice the ashes lie ; 
And they aro dead, and 1 will die. 
When I wns well, I wished to live, 
For clothes, for warmth, for food, and fire ; 
But they to mo no joy can give, 
No pleasure now, and no desire. 
Then here contented will I lie 
Alone, I cannot fear to die, 


Alas ! Sareea pase 


‘Too soon J yielded to despair ; 

Why did ye listen to my prayer t 

‘When ye were gone my limbs were stronger ; 
And oh, how grievously I roc, 

‘That, afterwards, a little longer, 

My friends, I did not follow you t 

For strong and without pain 1 lay, 

Dear friends, when yo were gone away. 


w. 
My Child ! they gave thee to another, 
A wornan who was not thy mother. 
When from my arms my Babe they took, 
On me how strangely did he look t 
‘Through his whole body something ran, 
A most strange working did I see ; 
— As if bo strove to be a man, 
“That he might pull the sledge for mo = 
And then he stretched his arms, how wild f 
‘Oh merey | like » helpless child. 


Yr 
My little joy 1 my litle pride 1 
In two days more I must have died. 
‘Then do not weep and grieve for me ; 
T feel I must have died with thee. 
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vn 
LIL follow you scrom the snow ; 

Ye travel heavily and slow ; 

In spite of all my weary pain 

T'll look upon your tents again, 
—My fire is dead, and snowy white 
‘The water whieh beside it stood = 
The wolf has come to me to-night, 
And he haa stolen away my food. 
For ever left alone am I; 

‘Then wherefore should 1 fear to die 


mm. 
‘Young as I am, my course is run, 
T shall not see another sun ; 
T cannot lift my limbs to know 
If they have any life or no. 
My poor forsaken Child, if I 
For once could have thee clone to me, 
‘With happy heart I then would die, 
And my last thought would happy be ; 
But thou, dear Babe, art far away, 
Nor shall I see another day. 

cd 


ot XXIL 


THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 


*% 
Tr distant countries have I been, 

And yet I have not often seen 

A healthy man, « man fall grown, 
Weep in the public ronds, alone. 

‘But such a one, on English ground, 
And in the broad highway, I met ; 
Along the brond highway he came, 
‘His checks with tears were wet : 
‘Stardy he seemed, though he was sad ; 
Aad in his arms» Lamb he had. 


m 
He maw me, and he turned aside, 

As if he wished himself to hide + 

And with his coat did then emay 

‘To wipe those briny tears away. 

1 followed him, and mid, “ My friend, 
‘What ails you ! wherefore weep you sot” 
—* Shame on mo, Sir! this lasty Lamb, 
Ho makes my tears to flow. 

‘To-day I fetched him from the rock ; 

He ix the last of all my flock. 





. in sone 5 
And I may say, that many a time 

I wished they all were gono— 

Reckless of what might come mt Inst 

‘Were but the bitter struggle past. 






































vite 
To wicked deeds I wus inclined, 
And wicked fancies crossed my mind ; 
And every man T chanced to see, 
T thought he knew some ill of me = 
No peace, no comfort could I find, 
No ease, within doors or without 5 
And, crazily and wearily 
I went my work about ; 
And oft was moved to flee from home, 
And hide my head where wild beasts roam. 


1 
‘Sir ! ‘twas a precious flock to me, 
As dear as my own children be ; 
For daily with my growing store 

1 loved my children more and more, 
Alas ! it was an evil time ; 

God cursed me in my sore distress 5 
1 prayed, yet every day I thought 
T loved my children less ; 

And every week, and every day, 
‘My flock it seemed to melt away. 


* 
‘Thoy dwindled, Sir, sad sight to see t 
From ten to five, from five to three, 
A lamb, a wether, and a ewe ;— 
And then at last from three to two 5 
And, of my fifty, yesterday 

T had but only one + 

And here it lies upon my arm, 
Alas! and I have none ;— 

To-day I fetched it from the rock ; 
Tt is the last of all my flock.” 


A PASTORAL BALLAD. 


Tar fiolds which with covetous spirit wo sold, 
‘Thone beautiful fields, the delight of the day, 
| Would have brought us more good than a burthen 
of gold, 
Sai re bat here born se ecntented as tiey: 
« 
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When the troublesome Tempter beset us, said 1, 

* Lot him come, with his purse proudly grasped in 
his hand 5 

But, Allan, be true to me, Allan,—we'll die 

Before he shall go with an inch of the band!’ 


‘There dwelt we, ax happy as birds in their bowers ; 
‘Unfettered as bees that in gardens abide ; 

We could do what we liked with the land, it was ours; 
And for us the brook murmured that ran by ite side. 


‘But now we are strangers, go carly or late ; 

And often, like one overburthened with sin, 
‘With my hand on the tateh of the half-opened gate, 
T look at the fields, but I cannot go in | 


‘When I walk by the hedge on s bright summer's 


day, 
‘Or bit in the shade of my grandfsiher’s tree, 

A stern face it puts on, as if ready to my, 

* What ails you, that you must come creeping to me!” 


‘With our pastures about us, we could not be sad ; 
‘Our comfort was near if we ever were crost 5 
‘But the comfort, the blessings, and wealth that we 


rd ese sata a our birth-right was lost, 


‘Ob, ill-judging sire of an innocent son 

‘Who must now be a wanderur! but peace to that 
strain | 

‘Think of evening's repose when our labour was done, 

‘The sabbath’s return ; and its leisure’ soft chain! 


‘And in sickness, if night had been sparing of sleep, 

‘How cheerful, at sunrise, the hill where I stood, 

‘Looking down on the kine,and our treasure of sheep 

‘That besprinkled the field ; "twas like youth in my 
blood 1 


Now I cleave to the house, and am dull as a snail ; 
And, oftentimes, hear the church-bell with » sigh, 
‘Thatfollowsthethought—We've noland in the vale, 
Save six foot of earth where our forefathers lie! 
184. 


o RIV, 


Where art thou, worse to me than dead t 
Ob find me, prosperous or undone 1 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 





Why am 1 ignorant of the same 
‘That I may rest; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name t 


© 
Seven years, alas ! to have received 

No tidings of an only child ; 

‘To have despaired, have hoped, believed, 
And been for evermore beguiled 5 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 
Tecatch at ther, and then I miss ; 

‘Was ever darkness Hike to this 


ms, 
He was among the prime in worth, 

An object bexuteous to behold ; 

Well born, well bred ; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold : 

Lf things ensued that wanted grace, 
As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And nover blush was on my face, 


© 
Ah | little doth the young-one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 
‘What power is in his wildest scream, 
Heard by his mother unawares f 
He knows it not, he cannot guess : 
Years to » mother bring distress ; 
But do not make her love the leas 


v. 
Neglect me! no, I suffered long 

From that ill thonght ; and, being blind, 
Said, ‘Pride shall help me in my wrong = 
Kind mother have 1 been, as kind 

As ever breathe :' and that is troe ; 
T've wet my path with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 


™ 
My Son, if thou bo humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 

‘Oh: do not dread thy mother’s door ; 
‘Think not of me with grief and pain = 
T now can see with better oyos 5 

And worldly grandeur I despise, 

And fortune with her gifts and lies, 


van. 
Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings, 
And basta of heaven will aid their fight 
‘They mount—how short a voyage brings 
“The wanderers back to their delight ! 














‘Seen by mine eyes, or clasped in my embrace. 
Absence and death how differ they { and how 
‘Shall I sdmit that nothing can restore 

‘What one short sigh so easily removed {— 
Death, life, and sleep, reality and thought, 
Assist me, God, their boundaries to know, 

1D teach me calm submission to thy Will! 





‘The Child she mourned had overstepped the pale 
Of Infancy, but still did breathe the air 
‘That sanctifics its confines, and partook 
Reflected beams of that celestial ight 
To all the Litthe-ones on sinful earth 
Not unvouchsafed—a light that warmed and 
cheered 






Those several qualities of heart and mind 
Which, in ber own blest nature, rooted deep, 
Daily before the Mother's watchful eye, 
And not hers only, their peculiar charms: 
Unfolded,—beauty, for its present self, 

And for its promises to future years, 

With not unfrequent rapture fondly hailed. 


Have you espied upon a dewy lawn 
A pair of Leverets each provoking each 
To » continuance of their fearless sport, 
‘Two separate Creatures in their several gifts 
Abounding, but so fashioned that, in all 


3 


‘That Nature prompts them to display, their looks, 
‘Their starts of motion and their fits of rest, 

An undistinguishable style appears: 

And character of gladness, as if Spring 

Loiged in their innocent bosoms, and the spirit 
Of the rejoicing morning were their own. 

































Such union, in the lovely Girl maintained 
And her twin Brother, bad the parent een, 
Ere, pouncing like a ravenous bird of prey, 
Death in a moment parted them, and loft 
‘The Mother, in her tarns of anguish, worse 
‘Than desolate ; for oft-times from the sound 
Of the survivor's ewoetest voice (dear chili, 

He knew it not) and trom his happiest looks, 

Did she extract the food of self-reproach, 

As one that lived ungrateful for the stay 

By Heaven afforded to uphold her maimed 

And tottering spirit, And fall oft the Boy, 

Now first acquainted with distress and grief, 

‘Shrunk from his Mother's presence, shunned with 
fear 

Her sad appreach, and stole away to find, 

In his known haunts of joy where’er he might, 

A more congenial object. But, as time 

Softened her pangs and reconciled the child 

To what he saw, he gredually returned, 

Like a scared Bind encouraged to renew 

A broken intercourse ; and, while his eyes 

Were yet with pensive fear and gentle awe 

‘Turned upon her who bore him, she would stoop 

To imprint a kiss that lacked not power to spread 

Faint colour over both their pallid cheeks, 

Andstilled histremulous}ip, Thusthey werecalned 

‘And cheored ; and now together breathe fresh air 

In open fields ; nnd when the glare of day 

Is gone, and twilight to the Mother's wish 

Bofrionds the observance, readily they join 

In walks whose boundary is the lost One's grave, 

Which he with flowers hath planted, finding there 


In prayer, yot blending with that solemn rite 
‘Of pious faith the vanities of grief ; 
For moh, by pitying Angels and by Spirits 
Transferred to regions upon which the clouds 
Of our wenk mature rest not, must be deemed 
‘Those willing tears, and unforbidden sighs, 
And all those tokens of a cherished corrow, 
Which, soothed and swootened by the grace of 
Heaven 
As now it is, seems to her own fond heart, 
‘Immortal as the love that gave it being. 


i ‘SXVIL 
THE SAILOR'S MOTHER, 
‘Owe morning (raw it was and wot— 


A foggy day in winter time) 
A Woman on the road | met, 
Not old, though something past her prime : 
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Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron’s was her mien and gait, 






‘The ancient spirit ia not dead ; 

OM times, thought I, are breathing there ; 

Proud was E that my country bred 

Such strength, a dignity 40 fair : 

She begged an alms, like one in poor estate ; 
1 looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 


‘When from these lofty thoughts 1 woke, 

“ What is it,” said I, “that you bear, 

Beneath tho covert of your Cleak, 

Protected from this cold damp air?" 

She answered, soon as she the question heard, 
A simple burthen, Sir, a little Singing-bird” 


And, thus continuing, she said, 
1 bad a Son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but ho is dead ; 
Tn Denmark he was cast away > 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remain 
for me, 











































The bird and cage they both wore his : 

"Twas my Son's bird ; and neat and trim 

He kept it: many voyages 

The singing-bird had gone with him ; 

When last he sailed, he left the bird behind ; 
From bodings,as might be, thathung upon his mind. 


He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
Ani pipe its song in safety ;—there 
T found it when my Sou was dead 5 
And now, God help me for my little wit! 
I bear it with me, Sir ;—ho took so much dolight 
init” 





< XXVILL 
THE CHILDLESS FATHER 
“Up, Timothy, up with your staff and. away | 
Not # soul in the village this morning will stay ; 
‘The hare has just started from Hamilton's grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the ery of the hounds.” 


—Of conta and of jackets grey, scarlet, and green, 

On the slopes of the pastures all colours wore seen ; 

With their comely blue aprons, and caps white as 
mow, 

‘The girls on the hills made a holiday show. 








And T have left a babe at home: 

A long, long way of land and sea! 
Come to me—I 'm no enemy : 

‘Tam the same who at thy side 

‘Sate yesterday, and made a nest 

For thee, sweet Baby !—thou hast tried, 
Thou know'st the pillow of my breast ; 
Good, good art thou:—alas! to mo 
‘Far more than I can be to thea, 


wt 
Hore, little Darling, dost thou lie ; 
An infant thou, a mother I! 
‘Mino wilt thou be, thou hast no fears ; 
‘Mino art thou—spite of these my tears. 
Alas! before I left the spot, 
‘My baby and its 
aces Al Amey a 
fsloners irre 
Tt was unlucky ’—no, 
No treds aie Oaca sto ay 401 


™, 
‘My own dear Little-one will sigh 

‘Sweet Babe! and they will let him die. 
«He pines,’ they ll say, ‘it is his doom, 
And you may see his hour is come.’ 

Oh! had be but thy cheerful miles 
‘Limbs stout om thine, and lips ns gay, 
Thy looks, thy cunning, and thy wiles, 
And countenanee like’a summer's day, 
‘They would have hopes of him ;—and then 
I should behold his face again! 


‘The atniles, worth all the world to me. 
Dear Baby! 1 must lay thee down; 
‘Thou troublest me with strange alarms ; 
‘Smiles hast thou, bright ones of thy own ; 
T cannot keep thee in my arms; 

For they confound me ;—where—where is 
‘That last, that sweetest smile of his? 


w™ 

Oh! bow I love thee !—we will stay 
there this one half day. 

‘My sisters child, who bears my name, 

From France to sheltering England came 5 











‘She with her mother crossed the sea; 
‘The babe and mother near me dwell : 
‘Yet docs my yearning heart to thee 
‘Turn rather, though I love her well : 
‘Rest, litthe Stranger, rest thee here! 
Never was any child more dear! 


ite 
—T cannot help it; ill intent 
I've nane, my pretty Innocent! 
1 weep—I know they do thee wrong, 
‘These tears—and my poor idle tongue. 
Oh, what a kins wns that! my cheek 
‘How cold it is! but thou art good ; 
Thine eyes are on mo—they would speak, 
1 think, to help me if they could, 
‘Blessings upon that soft, warm face, 
My heart agnin is in its place ! 


vee, 
While thou art mine, my little Love, 
‘This cannot be « sorrowful grove ; 
hope, and mother's glos, 
1 seem to find them all in thee: 
‘Here ’s grass to play with, here are flowers ; 
1'l call theo by my darling’s nsmo ; 
‘Thou hast, I think, » look of ours, 
‘Thy features seem to mo the same ; 
‘His little sister thon shalt be 5 
And, when once more my home I see, 
1 tell him many tales of Thee.” 
1802, 


xxx. 
VAUDRACOUR AND JULIA. 


‘The following tale wns written as an Episode, in 4 work 
from whieh ite Length may periapa exclude it The 
facts are tron; no Invention ae to these has been 
exercised, as none was nowlet 


0 marry time of youthfial lovers (dius 

‘My story may begin) O balmy time, 

Te which a love-knot on « lady's brow 

Ts fairer than the fairest star in heaven t 

‘To such inheritance of bleed fancy 

(Fancy that sports moro desperately with minds 
‘Than ever fortune hath been known to do) 

‘The high-born Veudracour was brought, by years 
“Whees progress had a little overswpped 

‘His stripling prime. A town of «mall repute, 
Among tho vine-clad mountains of Anyergne, 
‘Was tho Youth's birth-place, There he wooed a 


Mai 
Who bead the heartfelt music of his sit 


- 
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With avewcring vows. Plebcian wns the stock, 
Plebeian, though ingenuous, the stock, 

From whieh her graces and her honours sprang = 
And henee the father of the enamoured Youth, 
With haughty indignation, spurned the thoaght 
Of such alliance —From their eradles up, 

With but a step between their several homes, 
‘Twins had they been in pleasure ; after strife 
And petty quarrels, had grown fond again ; 
Each other’s advocate, emch other's stay 5 

And, in their happiest moments, not content, 
‘If more divided than « sportive pair 

‘Of sca-fowl, conscious both that they are hovering 
‘Within the eddy of a common blast, 

Or hidden only by the concave depth 

OF neighbouring billows from each other's sight 


‘Thus, not without concurrence of an age 
Unknown to memory, was an earnoat given 
By ready nature for a life of love, 

For endless constancy, and placid truth ; 
But whatsoo'er of such rare treasure lay 
Reserved, had fate permitted, for support 
Of their maturer years, his present mind 


“Waa under fascination ;—he beheld 


A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 

Arabian fiction never filled the world 

With half the wonders that were wrought for him, 

Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 

Life turned the meanest of her implements, 

Before his eyes, to price above all gold ; 

The houso she dwelt in was # sainted shrine ; 

Her chamber-window did surpass in glory 

‘The portals of the dawn ; all paradise 

Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
pathways, walks, 


Beneath # sun that wakes a weary world 
‘To ita dull round of ordinary cares ; 
A man too happy for mortality! 


‘So passed the time, till whether through effect 
‘Of some unguarded moment that dissolved 
Virtuous restraint—ah, speak it, think it, not! 
Deom rather that the fervent Youth, who saw 
So many bars between his state 
And the dear haven where he wished to be 
In honourable wedloek with his Love, 

‘Was in his judgment tempted to dectine 

‘To perilous weakness, and entrust his cause 

‘To nature for a happy end of all; 

‘Doom that by sach fond hopothe Youth was swayed, 
And bear with their transgression, when I add 





‘Was made to seize him by three armad sen, 
Acting, in furtherance of the father’s will, 
‘Under a private signet of the State. 

One the rash Youth's ungovernable hand 
‘Slew, and as quickly to a second gave 

A perilous wound—he shuddered to bebold 
‘The breathless corse; then peacefully resigned 
His person to the Law, was lodged in prison, 
And wore the fetters of a criminal, 


Have you observed tuft of wingid seed 
‘That, from the dandelion’s naked stalk, 
Mounted aloft, is suffered not to use 
Its natural gifts for purposes of rest, 

Driven by the autumnal whirlwind to and fro 
‘Through the wide element! or have you marked 
‘The heavier substance of a leaf-clad bough, 
Within the vortex of a foaming flood, 
Tormented! by such aid you may conceive 
‘The perturbation that ensued ;—ah, no! 
Desperate the Maid—the Youth is stained with 
Dlood; 
‘Unmatehable on earth is their disquiet! 
Yot as the troubled seed and tortured bough 
Ts Man, subjected to despotic sway. 


For him, by private influence with the Court, 
Was pardon gained, and liberty procured ; 
But not without exaction of a pledge, 
Which liberty and love dispersed in air. 
He flew to her from whom they would divide him— 
He clove to her who could not give him peace— 
Yea, his first word of greeting was—* All right 
Ts gone from me; my lately-towering hopes, 
To the least fibre of their lowest root, 
Are withered ; thou no longer canst be mine, 
I thine—the conscience-stricken must not woo 
The unruffled Lnnocent,—I see thy face, 
Behold thee, and my misery is complete !" 


“One,are we not 1” exclaimed the Maiden—“One, 
For innocence and youth, for weal and woe!” 
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‘Then with the father’s name she coupled wards 
Of vehement indignation ; but the Youth 
‘Checked her with filial meeknoss; for no thought 


A portion of the tale may well be left 

In silence, though my memory could add 
‘Much how the Youth, in scanty space of time, 
‘Was traversed from without ; much, too, of thoughts 
‘That occupied his days in solitude 

Under privation and restraint; and what, 
‘Through dark and shapeless fear of things to come, 
And what, through strong compunction for the past, 
Ho suffered—breaking down in heart and mind! 


Doomed to a third and last captivity, 
His freedom he recovered on the eve 
Of Julia’s travail. When the babe was born, 
‘Tes presence tempted him to cherish schemes 
Of foture happiness. * You shall return, 
Julia,” mid he, “and to your father’s house 
Go with the child—You have been wretched; yet 
‘The silver shower, whose reckles burthen weighs 
‘Too heavily upon the lily's head, 
Oft leaves = saving moisture at its root. 
Malice, beholding you, will molt away, 
Go |—'tis a town where both of us were born ; 
None will reproach you, for our truth is known ; 
And if, amid those onee-bright bowers, our fate 
‘Remain unpitied, pity is not in man. 
With ornaments—the prettiest, nature yields 
Or art can fashion, shall you deck our boy, 
And feed his countenance with your own sweet looks 
Till no one can resist him.—Now, even now, 
T see him sporting ow the sunny lawn ; 
My father from the window sees him too; 
‘Startled, as if some new-created thing 
Enriched the earth, or Faery af the woods 
Bounded before him ;—but the child 
‘Shall by his beauty win his grandsire’s heart 


—That pillow is no longer to be thine, 
Fond Youth! that mournful solace now must pass 
Into the list of things that cannot be ! 
Unwedded Julia, terror-smitten, bears 
‘The sentence, by her mother’s lip pronounced, 
‘That dooms her to « convent—Who shall tell, 
‘Who dares report, the tidings to the lord 
Of her affections ! so they blindly naked. 
Who know not to what quiet depths a weight 
Of agony had pressed the Sufferer down = 
‘The word, by others dreaded, he ean hear 
‘Composed and silent, without visible sign 
Of oven the least emotion. Noting this, 
When the impatient object of his love 
Upbraided him with slackness, he returned 
No answer, only took the mother’s hand 
And kissed it ; seemingly devoid of pain, 
‘Or care, that what eo tenderly ho pressed, 
‘Was » dependant on the obdurate heart 
‘Of one who came to disunite their lives 
For over—ead alternative ! preferred, 
By the unbending Parents of the Maid, 
To secret “spousals meanly disavowed. 
—So be itt 

In the city he remained 
A season after Julia had withdrawn 
‘To those religious walls. He, too, departs— 
‘Who with him f—even the senseless Little-one. 
‘With that sole charge he passed the citygates, 
For the last time, attendant by the side 
‘Of a close chair, a litter, or sedan, 
In which the Babe was carried. To a hill, 
‘That rose a briof league distant from the town, 
‘The dwellers in that house where he had lodged 
Accompanied his steps, by anxious love 
‘Impelled ;—thoy parted from him there, and stood 
Watching below till he had disappeared 
‘On the hill top. His eyes he scarcely took, 
‘Throughout that journey, from tho vehicle 
(Slow-moving ark of all his hopes !) that veiled 
‘The tender infant: and at every inn, 
And under every tree 
At which the bearers halted or reposed, 
Laid him with timid care upon his knees, 
And looked, aa mothers ne'er were known to look, 
Upon the nursling which his arms embraced, 


‘This was the manner in which Vaudracour 
‘Departed. with his infant ; and thus reached 
His father’s house, where to the innocent child 


‘But of his father begged, a last request, 
‘That a retreat might be assigned to him 
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‘Searcely a soul is out of bed 5 
Good Betty, put him down again 5 
‘His lips with joy they burr at you 5 
‘But, Betty! what has he to do 
‘With stirrup, saddle, or with rein? 


But Betty 's bent on her intent 5 
For her good neighbour, Susan Gale, 
Old Susan, she who dwells alone, 

Is sick, and makos a pitoons moan, 
As if her very life would fail. 


‘There's not a house within a milo, 
No hand to help them in distress ; 
Old Susan lies a-bed in pain, 

And sorely puzzled are the twain, 
For what she ails they cannot guess. 


And Betty's husband "s at the wood, 
‘Where by the week he doth abide, 

A woodman in the distant vale ; 
‘There "s none to help poor Susan Gale ; 
‘What must be done! what will betidet 


And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her Pony, that is mild and good ; 
‘Whether he be in joy or pain, 
Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing fagguts from the wood. 


And he is sll in travelling teim,— 
Ans, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
‘Has on the well-girt saddle set 
(The like was never heard of yot) 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 


And he must post without delay 
Across the bridge and through the dale, 
And by the church, and o'er the down, 
To bring a Doctor from the town, 

Or she will die, old Susan Gale, 


‘There is no need of boot or spur, 
Thore is no need of whip or wand ; 
For Johuny has his holly-bough, 

And with a hurly-durly now 

He shakes the green bough in his hand. 








And Betty o'er and oer has told 
The Boy, who is her best delight, 
Both what to follow, what to shan, 
What do, and what to have undone, 
How tarn to left, and how to right. 


And Betty's most especial charge, 

Was, “Johnny! Johnny! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all,— 
Come home again, whate’er befal, 

My Johnny, do, I pray you do.” 


‘To this did Johnny answer make, 
Both with his head and with his hand, 
And proudly shook the bridle too; 
And then! his words were not a few, 
Which Betty well could understand. 


And now that Johnny is just going, 
Though Betty 's in & mighty flurry, 
She gently pats the Pony’s side, 
On which her Idiot Boy mmat ride, 
And seems no longer in « hurry, 


But when the Pony moved his legs, 
Ohi thon for the pour Idiot Boy ! 

For joy he eannot hold the bridle, 

For joy his hoad and heels arv idle, 
He's idle all for very joy. 


And while the Pony moves his logs, 
In Johnny's left hand you may see 
‘The green bough motionless and dead: 
‘The Moon that shines above his head 
Is not more still and mute than he. 


His heart it was 20 full of glee, 
‘That till fall fifty yards were gono, 
He quite forgot his holly whip, 
Are all his skill in horsemanship : 
Oh! heppy, happy, kappy John, 


Atel whilo tho Mother, at the door, 
Stands fixed, her face with joy o'erflows, 
Proad of herself, and proud of him, 
She sees him in his travelling trim, 
How quietly her Johnny goes. 


The silence of her Idiot Boy, 

What hopes it sends to Betty 's heart ! 
Ho" at the guide-post—he turns right ; 
She watches till he 's out of sight, 

And Betty will not then depart. 
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Burr, borr—now Johnny's lips they barr, 
As loud ns any mill, or near its 

Meek ns a lamb the Pony moves, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 
And Betty listens, glad to hear it. 


Away sho hios to Susan Gale: 
Her Messenger "s in merry tune ; 
The owlcts hoot, the owlets curr, 
And Johuny's lips they burr, burr, burr, 
As on he goos beneath the moon. 


His steed and he right well agree ; 
For of this Pony there 's a rumour, 
‘That, should he lose his eyes and ears, 
And should he live a thousind years, 
Ho never will bo out of humour, 


But then he is a horse that thinks ! 

And when he thinks, his pace is slack ; 
Now, though he knows poor Johnny well, 
Yet, for his life, he cannot tell 

What he has got upon his back, 


So through tho moonlight lanes they go, 
And far into the moonlight dale, 

And by the eburch, and o'er the down, 
To bring a Doctor from the town, 

‘To comfort poor old Susan Gale, 










And Betty, now at Susan's side, 

Is in the middle of her story, 

What speedy help har Boy will bring, 
With many » most diverting thing, 
Of Johnny's wit, and Johnny's glory. 


And Betty, still at Susan's side, 

By this time f& not quite #0 flurried : 
Demure with porringer and plate 
Sho site, as if in Sanan's fate 

Her life and son! were buried. 


But Botty, poor good woman | sho, 
You plainly in her fac may rend it, 
Could lend out of that moment's store 
Five years of happiness or more 
To any that might need it. 


But yet T guess that now and then 
With Betty all was not so well ; 

And to the road she tarns her ears, 
And thence full many » sound she h 
Whieb she to Susan will not tell. 














‘Af he is hurt in life or limb"— 
Oh God forbid!” poor Susan eries. 


What ean I dot’ saps Betys slags 
What can I do 

Good Susan tell me, and I'll stay ; 

‘T fear you *re in a dreadful way, 

‘But I shall soon be back again” 


“Nay, Betty, got good Botty, got 
‘There's nothing that can ease my pain” 
‘Then off sho hies ; but with « prayer 
‘That God poor Susan's lifo would spare, 
‘Till she comes back again, 


So, through the moonlight lane she goes, 
And far into the moonlight dale; 

And how she ran, and how she walked, 
And all that to herself sho talked, 
‘Would surely be a tedious tale. 


Tn high and low, above, below, 

Tn great and small, in round and equare, 
In tree and tower was Johnny seen, 

Tn bush and brake, in black and green ; 
*Twas Johnny, Johnny, every where. 


And while she crossed the bridge, there came 
A thought with which her heart is soro— 
Johnny perhaps his horse forsook, 

To hunt the moon within the brook, 

And never will be heard of more. 


Now is she high upon the down, 
Alone amid a prospect wide; 

‘There’s neither Johnny nor his Horse 
Among the fern or in the gorse; 
‘There’s neither Doctor nor his Guide. 


“Oh saints! what is becomo of him? 
‘Perhaps he’s climbed intoan onk, 
‘Where he will stay till he is dead 5 
Or, sadly he has been misled, 

And joined the wandering gipay-folk. 


Or him that wicked Pony’s carried 
‘To the dark cave, the goblin’s hall ; 
Or in the castle he’s pursuing 
Among the ghosts his own undoing ; 
Or playing with the waterfall.” 
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At poor old Susan then she railed, And now she’s high upon the down, 
‘While to the town sho posts awny 5 And she can soo a mile of road: 


Lf Susan had not been so ill, 
Alas! I should have had him still, 
My Johnny, tll my dying day.” 


But now she 's fairly in the town, 
And to the Doctor’s door she hies; 
"Tis silence all on every side ; 

‘The town #0 long, the town so wide, 
Is silent as tho shies, 


And now sho"s at the Doctor's door, 
She lifts the knoeker, rap, rap, rap; 
‘The Doctor at the casement shows: 

‘His glimmering eyes that peep and doze! 
And one hand rubs bis old night-cap. 


“Ob Doctor! Doctor! where's my Johany ?” 
1m here, what is"t you want with me?” 
“Oh Sir! you know I'm Betty Foy, 

And I have lost my poor dear Boy, 

You know him—him you often see ; 


‘He's not so wise as some folks be :"* 

™ The devil take his wisdom |” said 

‘The Doctor, looking somewhat grim, 
“What, Woman! should I know of him!" 
And, grumbling, he went back to bed! 


“0 woe is me! O woe is mo! 
Here will I die; here will I die ; 

T thought to find my lost one here, 
‘Bat he is neither far nor near, 
‘Ob! what a wretched Mother 1!" 


Sho stopa, uhe atands, sho looks about; 
Which way to turn she cannot tell_ 

Poor Betty! it would ease her pain 

‘Tf she bad heart to knock again ; 

—The clock strikes three—a dismal knell ! 


‘Then up along the town she hies, 

No wonder if ber senses fail ; 

‘This pitoous news #o much it shocked her, 
‘Sho quite forgot to send the Doctor, 

‘To comfort poor old Sumn Gale. 





0 cruel! I’m almost threescore ; 
Such night as this was ne’er before, 
‘There ’s not a single soul abroad.'* 


Sho listens, but sho cannot hear 

Tho foot of horse, the voice of man ; 

‘The streams with softest sound are flowing, 
‘The grass you almost hear it growing, 

You hear it now, if e’er you ean. 


‘The owlets through the long bluo night 
‘Aro shouting to each other atill ; 
Fond lovers! yet not quite hob nob, 
‘They lengthen out the tremulous sob, 
That echoes far from hill to hill, 


Poor Betty now has lost all hope, 
Her thoughts are bent on deadly sin, 
A green-grown pond she just has past, 
And from the brink she hurries fast, 
‘Lest she should drown hervelf therein. 


And now she nits her down and weeps; 
Such tears she never shed before; 
“Oh dear, dear Pony! my sweet joy! 
Oh carry back my Tdiot Boy ! 

And we will ne'er o’erload thee more.” 


A thought is come into her head : 
‘The Pony he is mild and good, 
‘And we have always used him well ; 
Perhaps ho's gono along the dell, 
And carried Jobuny to the wood, 


Then up she springs as if on wings ; 
She thinks no more of deadly sin 5 
If Betty fifty ponds should soe, 

‘The last of all hor thoughta would bo 
To drown hervelf therein. 


© Reader! now that I might tell 
‘What Johnny and his Horse are doing ! 
‘What they’vo boon doing all this time, 
Oh could I put it into rhyme, 

A most detightful tale pursuing ! 


Perhaps, and no unlikely thought! 
He with his Pony now doth roam 
‘The cliffs and peaks so high that aro, 
‘To lay his hands upon s star, 

And in his pocket bring it bome, 








I cannot tell; but while be laughs, 
Betty a drunken pleasure quatfs 
‘To hear again her Idiot Boy- 


And now she’s at the Pony’s tail, 
‘And now is at the Pony’s hosd,— 
On that side now, and now on this; 
And, almost stifled with her bliss, 
A fow sad tears dos Betty shed. 


| She kisses o'er and o'er again 

Him whom she loves, her Hdiot Boy ; 
She's happy here, is happy there, 
She is uneasy every where ; 

Her limbs are alll alive with joy. 


She pats the Pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy! 
‘The little Pony glad may be, 
But ho is milder far than she, 
You hardly can perceive his joy. 


“Oh! Johnny, never mind the Doctor ; 
You've done your best, and that is all :” 
She took the reins, when this was said, 
And gently turned the Pony's head 
‘From the loud waterfall. 


By this the stars were almost gone, 
‘The moon was setting on the hill, 
‘So pale you scarcely looked at her: 
‘The litilo birds began to stir, 
‘Though yet their tongues were still. 


‘The Pony, Betty, and her Boy, 
‘Wind slowly through the woody dale ; 
And who is she, betimes abroad, 
‘That hobbles up the steep rough road # 
‘Who is it, but old Susan Gale! 








‘Long time lay Susan Jost in thought; 
And many dreadful fears beset her, 
Both for her Messenger and Nurwe 5 
‘And, as her mind grew worse and werse, 
Her body—it grew better, 


She turned, she tossed herself in bed, 
On all sides doubts and terrors met her ; 
Point after point did she discus ; 

And, while hor mind was fighting thes, 
Her body still grow better. 





“Alas! whas is become of themt 

‘These fears can never be endured ; 

T'll to the wood.”—The word seuree said, 
Did Susan rise up from her bel, 

As if by magic cured. 


Away she goes up hill and down, 

‘And to the wood at length is come ; 

‘She spices hor Friends, she shouts » greeting ; 
Oh me! it isa merry meeting 

As ever was in Christendom. 


‘The owls have hardly sung their last, 
‘While our four travellers homeward wend ; 
‘The owls have hooted all night long, 

And with the owls began my song, 

And with tho owls must end. 


For while thoy all werv travelling home, 
Cried Batty, “Tell us, Johnay, do, 

Where all this long night you have been, 
What you have heard, what you have seen : 
And, Johnny, mind you tell us true,” 


Now Jobnny all night long had heard 
‘The owls in tuneful concort strive ; 
No doubt too he the moon had seem 5 
For in the moonlight he had boon. 
From eight o'eloek till fire. 


And thus, to Betty's question, he 
Made answer, like « traveller bold, 
(ils very words 1 give to you,) 

“ The cooks did crow to.whoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine 40 cold |" 
—Thus answered Johnny in his glory, 
And that was all his travel’s story. 
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XXL 
MICHAEL, 


A FARTORAL Pout. 


Ly from the publie way you turn your steps 
‘Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
‘You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your foet must struggle ; in such bold ascent 
‘The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage ! for around that boisterous brook 
‘The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made 6 hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can be seen 5 but they 

Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With n few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 
‘That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by, 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones ! 


Yot not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 
Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of Shephords, dwellers in the valleys, mem 
Whorn I already loved ;—not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects, led mo on to feel 

For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life, 
‘Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the sme 

For the delight of a few natural hearts 5 
And, with yet fonder feoling, for the sake 

Of youthfal Pocts, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 


‘Tiron the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
‘Thore dwelt Shepherd, Michael was his name ; 
An old man, stout of heart, aud strong of limb, 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of on unusual strength : his mind was koon, 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

‘And in his shepherd's calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 








| Each with & mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 

| Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 

\ ‘the meal ; 
| Was ended, Luke (for to the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 

| To such convenient work as might employ 

‘Their hands by the fire-side; perhaps to card 
‘Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or repair: 

Some injury done to sickle, flail, or seythe, 

Or other implement of house or field, 


‘Down from the ceiling, by the chimnoy's edge, 
‘That in our ancient uncoath country style 

With huge and black projection overbrowed. 
Large pace beneath, as duly as the light 

Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp ; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 

Service beyond all others of ita kind. 

Early at evening did it burn—and late, 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 

Which, going by from year to year, had found, 
And left the couple neither gay perhaps 

Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke had reached his eighteenth 


year, 
‘There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 
Father and Son, while far into the night 
‘The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
‘Making the cottage throngh the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
‘This light was famous in its neighbourhood, 
And was # public rymbol of the life 
‘Vhat thrifty Pair had lived, For, as it chanced, 
‘Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with large prospect, north and south, 
High into Exsedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 
And westward to the village near the lake; 
And from this constant light, so regular 
And so far seen, the Honse itself, by all 
‘Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 
Both old and young, wasnamed Tae Evenine Stan. 


‘Thus living on through such a length of years, 
‘The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate ; but to Michnal’'s heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear— 
Leas from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of nll— 
‘Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
‘That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquictude, when they 
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Had done him fomale service, not alone 

For pastime and delight, as is the use 

of: ‘but with patient mind enforced 

To nets of 3 and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with » woman's gentle hand. ~ 


And, in a later time, ere yet tho Boy 
Had put on boy's attire, did Michael love, 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 
‘To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
‘Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd's stool 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Unier the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of shade, 
Chosen for the Shearer's covert from the sun, 
‘Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
‘The Cuwere Ture *, a name whieh yot it bears, 
‘There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe, 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their logs, or with his ahouts 
‘Seared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 


And whon by Heaven's good grace tho boy grew up 
A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
‘Two stendy roses that were five years old ; 
‘Then Michael from a winter coppice ont 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
‘Due requisites a porfect shepherd's staff, 
And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipt 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock 5 
And, to his office prematurely called, 
‘There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 
Something between » hindrance and a help ; 
And for this cause not nlways, I believe, 
‘Receiving from his Father hire of praise ; 
‘Thongh nought was left undone which staff, or 


VOIO8, 
Or looks, oF threatening gestures, could perform. 
But soon ne Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Agninst the mountain blasts; and to the heights, 
‘Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 
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Ho with his Father daily went, and they 

Were aa companions, why should | relate 

‘That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanstions—things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the old Man's heart seemed born again t 


‘Thus in his Father's sight the Boy grew up: 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
Ho was his comfort and his daily hope. 


‘While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael's ear there exmo 
Distrossful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which T speak, the Shepherd had been bound. 
In surety for his brothor’s son, ® man 
Of an industrious lifo, and ample means ; 
‘But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him; and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievons penalty, but little lows 

‘Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At tho first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
‘That any old man ever could have lost. 

As soon as he had armed himaolf with strength 
‘To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 
‘Tho Shepherd's sole resource to sell at once 
A portion of his patrimenial fields, 

Such was his firvt resolve ; he thought again, 
And his heart failed him. Isabel,” said ho, 
‘Two evenings after hoe had heard the nowa, 
“| have been toiling more than seventy years, 
Aad in the open sunshine of God's love 
Have we all lived ; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger's hand, [ think 
‘That I could not ie quiet in my grave. 

‘Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himealf 

‘Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 
Anil [have lived to be s fool at last 

‘To my own family. An oril man 

‘That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
‘Were false to us ; and if he were not false, 
‘There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
‘Had been mo sorrow. 1 forgive him ;—but 
‘“Twere better to be dumb than to talk thas, 


‘When I bogan, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
‘Our Lake shall loave os, Imbel; the Innd 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; 
‘Ho shall possess it, free na is the wind 
‘That passes over it. Woe have, thou know’st, 











And bel, when she had told her fears, 
Recovered hoart, ‘That evening hor best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
‘Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 


‘With daylight Isabel resumed ber work 5 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove In Spring: at length 
The expected letter from their kineman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy ; 

To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. ‘Ten times or more 
‘The letter was resd over ; Laabel 

‘Went forth to show it to the neighbours round 5 
Nor was there at that time on English land 

A prouder heart than Lake's, When Isabel 
Had to her house retumed, the old Man said, 
“He shall depart to-morrow.” To this word 
‘The Housewife answered, talking much of things _ 
Which, if at such short notice he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 


Near the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
‘To build a Sheop-fold; and, before he heard 
‘The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked = 
And soon as thoy had reached the place he stopped, 
And thus the old Man spake to him:—* My Son, 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full heart 
T look upon thee, for thou art the same 
‘That wert o promise to me ere thy birth, 
‘And all thy life hast been my daily jay. 
| will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories ; "twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should touch 
On things thou canst not know of——After thon 
First cam’st into the world—as oft bofala 
‘To new-born infants—thon didst sleep away 
‘Two days, and blessings from thy Father's tongue 
‘Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 
And still I loved thee with increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 
Than when I beard thee by our own fire-side 
First uttering, without words, » natural tune; 
While thou, a feeding babe, didet in thy joy 
Sing at thy Mother'sbreast. Month followed month, 
And in the open ficlds my life was passed 
And on the mountains ; else I think that thon 
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‘Hadst been brought up upon thy Father's knees. 
But we were playmatos, Luke; among those hills, 
As well thoa knowest, in us the old and young 
‘Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.” 
Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 
He sobbed aloud, ‘Tho old Man grasped his hand, 
And said, “Nay, do not take it so—I sce 
‘That these are things of which I need not speak. 
—Evon to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father: and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ hands; for, though now old 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 
‘Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleop together: here they lived, 
As all their Forefathers had done; and when 
At length their timo was come, they were not loth 
‘To give their bodies to the 
T wished that thou shouldst live the life they lived : 
But, ’tis « long time to look back, my Son, 
And eee so little gain from threeseore years, 
‘These fields were burthened when they came to me; 
‘Till I waa forty years of age, not moro 
‘Than half of my inheritance was mine, 
T toiled and toiled ; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these threo weoks past the land was free. 
—It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If 1 judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
‘That thou should’st go.” 

At this the old Man paused ; 
‘Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood, 
‘Thus, afier a short silence, he resumed: © 
“ This was a work for us; and now, my Son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one stono— 
‘Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope ;—we both may live 
‘To me better day. At eighty-four 
T still am strong and hale ;—do thou thy part ; 
Iwill do mine.—I will begin agnin 
‘With many tasks that were resigned to thes: 
‘Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 
‘Will I without thee go again, amd do 
All works which I was wont to do alone, 
‘Before I knew thy fice.—Hoaven bless thee, Boy! 
‘Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes ; it should be so—yes—yos— 
I knew that thou could’st never have m wish 
‘To leave me, Lake: thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love: when thou art gone, 
‘What will be left to us !—Bat, 1 forget 
‘My purposes. Lay now tho corner-stone, 
As T requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 
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‘When thon art gone away, should evil men 

Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 
And of this moment ; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 
And all temptation, Lake, I pray that thou 
May'st bear in mind the life thy Fathers lived, 
Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well— 
‘When thou retarn’st, thou in this place wilt wee 
A work which is not hero: s covenant 

"Twill be between us; but, whatever fate 
Befal thee, I shall love thee to the last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 


‘The Shepherd ended bere; and Luke stooped 


down, 
And, as his Pather had requested, laid 
‘The first stone of the Shoep-fold. At the sight 
The old Man's grief broke from him ; to his heart 
He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept ; 
And to tho house together they returned. 
—Hushed was that House in peace, or seeming 


peace, 
Exo tho night foll :—with morrow’s dawn the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
‘The public way, he put on a bold face ; 
And all the neighbours, as he passed their doors, 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
‘That followed him till he was out of sight. 


A good report did from their Kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing : and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were throughout 
«The prettiest letters that were ever seen.’ 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months passed on: and once again 
‘The Shepherd went about his daily work 

With confident and cheerful thoughts ; and now 
‘Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheep-fold. Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 

He in the dissolute eity gave himself 

‘To evil courses: ignominy and shame 

Fell on him, #0 that he was driven at last 

‘To seek @ hiding-place beyond the seas. 


‘There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
‘Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 
LT have conversed with more than one who well 
‘Remember the old Man, and what he was 
‘Years afier he had heard this heavy news. 
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th 
‘The Mother mourned, nor ceased her tears to flow, 
‘Til a winter's noon-day placed her buried Son 
Before her eyes, last child of many gonc— 

His raiment of angelic white, and lo! 

‘His very feet bright as the dazzling mow 

‘Which they are touching ; yea far brighter, even 
As that which compes, or seems to come, from heaven, 
‘Surpasses anght these elements can show. 

Mauch she rejoiced, trusting that from that hour 
‘Whate'er befel che could pot grieve or pine ; 

‘But the Transfigured, in and out of season, 
Appeared, and spiritual presence gained a power 
‘Oh, gracious Heaven, in pity make her thine! 


But why that prayer! sa Ute hot ecclaaee 
No good but by the way that Ieads to bliss 
‘Through Desth,—eo judging weshould jodgeamias. 
Since reason failed want is ber threatened deom, 
‘Yet frequent transports mitigate the glows: 

Nor of those manines is she one that kiss 

‘The air or laugh upon a precipice ; 

Sopen se eee 


‘She smiles as if « martyr’s crown were won: 
Of, when light breaks through clouds or waving 


trees, 
‘With oatepread arms and fallen upon her knees 
‘The Mother bails in her descending Son 
‘An Angel, and in earthly cestacies 
‘Her own angelic glory seems begun. 


- 
XBxIY, 


THE ARMENIAN LADY'S LOVE. 

[The subject of the following poem fe from the Orlandas 
of the author's friend, Kenelm Henry Dighy: andthe 
Uberty 1s taken of insoribing it to him as an acknowledg~ 
ment, however unworthy, of pleasure and instruction 
derived from his sumerous and valuable writings, 
‘Mustentive of the piety and chivalry of the olden time.) 





t 
You have heard ‘a Spanish Lady =, 
How she wooed an English man® 3 
Hear now of a fair Armenian, 
‘Danghter of the proud Soldiin 5 
‘How she loved » Christian Slave, and told her pain 
ee 


© See, in Percy's Reliques, that fine old “Tho 
‘Spanish Lady's Love;” from which Poem the of 
stanza, as suitable to dinlogue, is adopted. 




















gh vet eat duck 
duit gee ot alle 


Doth in its silence of past sorrow tell, 
And makes a meeting seem mostlikoa dear farewell. 


"Through a haze of human nature, 
Glorified by heavenly light, 
‘Looked the beautiful Deliverer 


Salle 
While across her virgin OS waccrpeiad: 
For every tender sacrifice her heart had made. 


Nor did aught of future days that kiss bolic, 
Which, with a generous shout, the crowd did ratify. 


life, h 
eked pinging 
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‘Mute memento of that union 
In a Saxon chureh survives, 
Where a cross-logged Knight lies sculptured 
As between two wedded Wives— 
Figures with armorial signs of race and birth, 
And the vain rank the pilgrims bore while yet on 
1%, 


= xxxY. 
LOVING AND LIKING: 
‘TRANeeLAn VEREER, 
ADDRESGED TOA CHILD. 
(ov MY nerren) 
‘Twene 's more in words than T can teach : 
‘Yet Listen, Child !—I would not preach ; 


‘Ob mark the beauty of his eye: 
‘What wonders in that circle lie t 
So clear, 8 bright, our fathers sald 
‘He wears a jewel in his head ! 


For a light heart in a dall season, 
And you may love him in the pool, 


And love the strawberry in its bower; 
‘But when tbe fruit, 20 often praised 
‘Far beauty, to your lip is raised, 
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Say not you love the delicate treat, 
But like it, enjoy it, and thankfully ent. 


‘Long may yon love your pensioner mouse, 

one of a tribe that torment the hous: 
Nor dislike for her cruel sport the cat, 
Deadly foe both of mouse and rat; 
Remember she follows the law of her kind, 
And Instinct ie neither wayward nor blind. 
‘Then think of her beautiful gliding form, 
Hor tread that would scarcely crush a worm, 
And her soothing song by the winter fire, 
Soft as the dying throb of the lyre. 


T would not'cireumseribe your love ; 
Temay soar with the eagle and brood with the dove, 
May pierce the earth withthe patient mole, 

Or track the hedgehog to his holo, 

Loving and liking are the solace of life, 

Rock the cradle of joy, smooth the death-bed of 
strife, 

You love your father and your mother, 

Your grown-up and your baby brother ; 

You love your sister, and your friends, 

And countless blessings which God sends; 

And while these right affections play, 

You five each moment of your day ; 

‘They lead you on to full content, 

And likings fresh and innocent, 

‘That store the mind, the memory feed, 

And prompt to many a gentle deed : 

But likings come, and pass away ; 

"Tis Jove that remains till our Intest day = 

‘Our heavenward guide is holy love, 

And will be our bliss with saints above. 


- XXXVL 
FAREWELL LINES. 


‘Hrow Bliss is only for a higher state,’ 
But, surely, if severe afflictions borne 
With pationce morit the roward of peace, 
Peace yo deserve ; and may the solid good, 
Sought by wise though late exchange, and here 
With bounteous hand beneath s eottage-roof 
To you aesorded, never be withdrawn, 
Nor for the world’s best promises renounced, 
Most soothing was it for a weleome Friend, 
Fresh from the erowded city, to behold 
‘That lonely union, privacy so deep, 
‘Sach calm employments, such entire content. 
‘So when the rain is over, the storm laid, 




















When clouds gave way at dead of night . 
And the ancient church was filled with light, 
‘Used to sing in heavenly tone, 

Above and round the snered places 


They guard, with winged buby-fhees. 


Thrice happy Creature! in all lands 
Nurtured by hospitable hands: 
Free entrance to this cot has he, 
Entrance and exit both yet free ; 

And, when che keen unruftled weather 
‘That thus brings man and bird together, 
Shall with its plensantness be past, 

And casement closed and door made fast, 
To keep at bay the howling blast, 

He needs not fear the season’s rage, 

For the whole house is Robin's cage. 
Whether the bird flit here or there, 
O'er table lilt, or perch on chair, 


Good friends he haa to take his part; 
‘One chiefly, who with voice and look 
Pleads for him from the chimney-nook, 
Where sits the Dame, and wears away 


© The words— 
“Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
‘Bloas the bed that I tie on,” 
are part of a child's prayer, etill in general use through 
‘the northern counties. 
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~ x 
11ll teach my boy the sweetest things : | Ob! smile on me, my little lamb ! 
11 teach him how the owlet sings. | For I thy own dear mother am: 
My little babe ! thy lipe are still, | My love for thee has well been tried : 
And thou hast almost sucked thy fill. | L've sought thy father far and wide, 
—Where art thou gone, my own dear child? I know the poisons of the shade ; 


What wicked looks are those I sce f | [know the earth-nuts fit for food : 
Alas! alas! that look so wild, Then, pretty dear, be not afraid : 

It never, never came from me: We'll find thy father in the wood. 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad, Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away! 
Then 1 munst be for ever sad. And there, my babe, we 'll live for aye.” 


‘ 1798, 
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POEMS ON THE NAMING OF PLACES. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
resident In the country end attached to rural objects, many places will be found unnamed or of unknown 
tamer, wherw Little Incidents must hare coenrred, or feelings been experienced, which will have given to such places 
‘private and peculiar interest, Prom a wish to give some sort of record to such Incidents, and renew the gratification 
of such feelings, Names have been given to Places by the Author and some of his Friends, and the following Focms 


written tn consequence, 


- .L 


Tt was an April morning: fresh and clear 
‘The Rivulet, delighting in its strength, 
‘Ran with s young man’s speed ; and yet the voice 
Of waters which tho winter had supplied 
‘Was softened down into» vernal tone. 
‘The spirit of enjoyment and desire, 
And hopes and wishes, from all living things 
Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 
‘The budding groves seemed eager to urge on 
‘The stops of June; as if their various hues 
‘Were only hindrances that stood between 
‘Thorn and their object: but, meanwhile, prevailed 
‘Sech an entire contentment in the air 
‘That every naked ash, and tardy tree 
‘Yet leaflom, showed nx if the countenance 
With which it looked on this delightful day 
Were native to the summer.—Up the brook 
T roamed in the confusion of my heart, 
Alive to all things and forgetting all. 
At length I to a sudden turning came 
Tn this continuous glen, where down a rock 
‘The Stream, so ardent in its course before, 
‘Sent forth sech sallies of glad sound, that all 
‘Which 1 till then had heart, ‘the vaico 
‘Of common pleasure: beast and bird, the kmb, 
‘The shepherd's dog, the Hinnet and the thrush: 
‘Vied with this waterfall, and made a song, 
Which, while I listened, seemed like the wild growth 
Or like some natural produce of the air, 
‘That could notcease to be. Green leaves were here ; 
But "twas the foliage of the rocks—the bireh, 
‘The yew, the holly, and the bright green thorn, 
With hanging islands of resplendent farze : 
And, on & summit, distant e short space, 
‘By any who should look beyond the dell, 
A monntain-cottage might be seen, 
1 gazed and gazed, and to myself I sid, 


“Our thoughtsnt least are ours; and this wild nook, 
My Ewara, I will dedicate to thee.” 
—Soon did the spot become my other home, 
My dwelling, and my out-of-doors abode, 
And, of the Shepherds who have seen me there, 
‘To whom T sometimes in our idle talk 
Have told this fancy, two or three, perhaps, 
Years after we are gone and in our graves, 
When they have cause to wpeak of this wild place, 
May call it by the namo of Exma’s Dutt. 

1000, 


7 rn a 


TO JOANNA. 


Asin the smoke of cities did you pass 

‘The time of early youth ; and there you learned, 

From years of quiet industry, to love 

‘The living Beings by your own fire-side, 

With such » strong devotion, that your heart 

Is slow to meet the sympathies of them 

Who look upon tho hills with tenderness, 

And make dear friendships with the streams and 
groves. 

Yet we, who aro transgressors in this kind, 

Dwelling retired in our simplicity 

Among the woods and fields, we love you well, 

Joanna! and I guess, since you have been 

So distant from us now for two long years, 

‘That you will gladly listen to discourse, 

However trivial, if you thenee be taught 

‘That they, with whom you once were happy, talk 

Familiarly of you and of old times. 


While I was seated, now some ten days past, 
Beneath those lofty firs, that overtop 
‘Their ancient neighbour, the old steeple-tower, 
‘The Vicar from his gloomy house hard by 




















‘The fair Joanna drew, as if she wishod 

To shelter from some object of her fear, 

—And hence, long afterwards, when eighteen moans: 

‘Were wasted, as I chanced to walk alono: 

‘Beneath this rock, at sunrise, on a calm 

And silent morning. I sat down, and there, 

‘In memory of affections old and true, 

I chisellod out in those rude charactors 

Joanna's name deep in the living stone :=— 

And I, and all who dwell by my fireside, 

Have called the lovely rock, Joaxna’s Rook.” 
1900; 


‘Note.—In Cumberland and Westmoreland are several 
Insoriptions, upon the native rook, which, from the wast- 


‘mountain at tho bead of the Vale of Greamere, is a rock 
which from most points of view bears a utsiking rosem~ 
Blance toan old Woman cowering. Close by this rock ie 
‘one of those flesures or caverns, Which in the language of 
the country are called dungeons, Mowt of the mountains 
bere mentioned immediately surround the Vale of Gras 
‘mere; of the others, some areata considerable distance, 
‘but they belong to the same cluster. 


# m. 


‘Tiere is an Eminence,—of these our hills: 
The last that parleys with the setting sun 
We can behold it from our orchard-seat ;, 
And, when at evening we pursue our walk 
Along the public way, this Peak, 8o high 
Above us, and so distant in its height, 

Ts visible; and often seems to send 

‘Ats own deep quiet to restore our hearts. 
‘The meteors make of it.» favourite haunt: 
‘The star of Jove, so beautiful and large 

In the mid heavens, is never half so fair 

As when he shines above it, "Tia in trath 
‘The loneliest place we have among the clouds. 
And She who dwells with me, whom I have loved 
With such communion, that no place on earth 
Can ever be s solitude to me, 

Hath to this lonely Summit given my Namo. 


— Iv. 


A wannow girdle of rough stones and eraga, 
A rode and natural causeway, interposed 
Between the water and a winding slope 

Of copso and thicket, leaves the eastern shore 
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‘Of Grasmere safe in its own privacy: 

And there myself and two beloved Friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist 
Had altogether yielded to the sun, 

‘Ssuntered on this retired and difficult way. 
—— II suits the road with one in haste; bat we 
Played with our time; and, as we strolled along, 
It was our occupation to observe 

‘Such objects ax the waves had tossed ashoro— 
Feather, or leaf, or woed, or withered bough, 
Each on the other heaped, along the line 

Of the dry wreck. And, in our vacant mood, 
Not seldom did we stop to watch seme tuft 

Of dandelion soed or thistle’s beard, 

‘That skimmed the surface of the dead calm Inko, 
Suddenly halting now—e lifeless stand f 

And starting off again with freak as sudden ; 

In all its sportive wanderings, all dhe while, 
Making report of an invisible breeze 

‘That was its wings, fts chariot, and its horse, 
‘Its playmate, rather say, ite moving soul. 

— And often, trifling with » privilege 

Alike indulged to all, we paused, one now, 

And now the other, to point out, perehance 

To pluck, some flower or water-weed, too fair 
Either to be divided from the place 

On which it grow, or to be left alone 

To its own benuty, Many such there are, 
Pair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall fern, 
So stately, of the queen Osmunds named ; 
Plant lovolier, in its own retired abodo 

On Grasmere’s beach, than Naind by the side 
Of Grecian brook, ar Lady of the Merv, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance, 

—So fared we that bright morning: from the fields, 


Sheseagh Si tbls vo of tering hana wae seca 
‘Before es, ons polkt of Jutting land, 


exclaimed, 
“The Man must be, who thus can Jose a day 
Of the mid harvest, when the labourer's hire 
Is nmple, and some Hittle might be stored 
‘Wherewith to cheer him in the winter time,” 





By sickness, guunt and lean, with sunken checks 

And wasted limbs, his legs so long and legn 

‘That for my single self I looked at them, 

Forgetful of tho body they sustained — 

‘Too weak to labour in the harvest field, 

‘The Man was using his best akill to gain 

A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake 

‘That knew not of his wants. I will not say 

‘What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 

‘The happy idlenoss of that sweet morn, 

‘With all its lovely images, was changed 

‘To serious musing and to self-reproach, 

Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 

‘What need there is to be reserved in speech, 

And tomper all our thoughts with charity. 

—Therefore, unwilling to forget that day, 

My Friend, Myself, and She who then received 

‘The same admonishment, have called the place 

By # memorial name, uncouth indood 

As c’er by mariner was given to Bay 

Or foreland, on » new-diseovered const ; 

And Porer Rasn-Jononxst is the name it hears, 
io. 
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Own walk was far among the ancient trees: 

‘There was no road, nor any woodman's path ; 

But a thick ambrage—eheeking the wild growth 

Of weed and sapling, along soft green turf 

Beneath the branches—of itself had made 

A track, that brought us to a slip of lawn, 

And a emall bed of water in the woods 

All round this pool both flocksand herds mightdrink 

On its firm margin, even as from a well, 

Or some stone-basin which the herdsman’s hand 

Had shaped for their refreshment ; nor did sun, 

‘Or wind from any quarter, ever come, 

But an a blessing to this calm recess, 

‘This glade of water and this ane green ficld. 

‘The spot was made by Nature for herself ; 

‘The travellera know it not, and ‘twill remain 

Unknown to them ; but it is beautiful ; 

And if a man should plant his cottage near, 

Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 

And blend its waters with his daily meal, 

He would 99 love it, that in his death-hour 

Its image woold survive among his thoughts: 

And therefore, my sweet Many, this still Nook, 

‘With all its beeches, we have named from You! 
110, 











He had surveyed it with a finer eye, 

A beart more wakeful ; and had worn the track 
By pacing here, unwearied and alone, 

Tn that habitual resthesness of foot 

‘That haunts the Sailor measuring o'er and o'er 
His short domain upon tho vessel's deck, 

While she pursues her course through the dreary sea. 


Whee thou hadst quittod Esthwnito's pleasant 


shore, 
And taken thy first leave of those green hills 
And rocks that were the play-grouna of thy youth, 
Year followed year, my Brother! and we two, 
Conversing not, knew little in what mould 
Ench other's mind was fashioned ; and at length, 
‘When once again we met in Grasmere Vale, 
‘Between us there was little other bend 
‘Than common feelings of fraternal love. 
But thou, a School-boy, to the sea hadst carried 
Undying recollections ; Nature there 
‘Waa with thee; ahe, who loved us both, she still 
‘Was with thee; and even #0 didst thon become 
A eilent Poet ; from the solitude 
Of the vast sea didst bring s watehful heart 
Still couchant, an inevitable ear, 
And an eye practised like a blind man’s touch. 
—Back to the joyless Ocean thou art gone ; 
Nar from this vestige of thy masing hours 
Could I withhold thy honoured name,;—and now 
1 love the fir-grove with a perfect love. 
Thither do I withdraw when cloudless suns 
Shine hot, or wind blows troublesome and strong ; 
And there I sit at evening, when the steep 
Of Silver-how, and Grasmere’s peaceful lake, 
And one green island, gleam between the stems 
Of the dark firs, # visionary seene ! 
And, while I gaze upon the spectacle ~ 
Of clouded splendour, on this dream-like sight 
Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee, 
My Brother, and on all which thou hast lost. 
Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, while Thow, 
Muttering the verses which I muttered first 
Among the mountains, through the midnight wateh 
‘Art pocing thoughtfully the vessel's deck 
Tn some far region, here, while o'er my head, 
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‘At every impulse of the moving breeze, Ever beheld. Up-led with mutaal help, 
‘The fir-grove murmurs with a sea-like sound, To one or other brow of those twin Peaks 


Alone I tread this path ;—for aught I know, 
Timing my steps to thine ; and, with a store 
Of undistinguishable sympathies, 
Mingling most earnest wishes for the day 

When we, and others whom we love, shall meet 
A second time, in Grasmere’s happy Vale. 

1808. 

‘Note—This wish was not granted ; thelamented Person 
not long after perlabed by shipwreck, in disobarge of his 
duty as Commander of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Vessel, the Ear! of Abergavenny. 


sal “va 


Forth from a jutting ridge, around whose base 
Winds our deep Vale, two heath-clad Rocks ascend 
In fellowship, the lofiest of the pair 

Rising to no ambitious height; yet both, 

O’er lake and stream, mountain and flowery mead, 
Unfolding prospects fair as human eyes 





Were too adventurous Sisters wont to climb, 
‘And took no note of the hour while thence they 


gazed, 
‘The blooming heath their couch, gazed, side by 
side, 
In speechless admiration. I, a witness 
‘And frequent sharer of their calm delight 
With thankful heart, to either Eminence 
Gave the baptismal name each Sister bore. 
Now are they parted, far as Death's cold hand 
Hath power to part the Spirits of those who love 
As they did love. Ye kindred Pinnaclese— 
‘That, while the generations of mankind 
Follow each other to their hiding-place 
In time's abyss, are;privileged to endure 
Beantifol in yourselves, and richly graced 
With like command of beauty—grant your aid 
For Mary’s humble, Saran’s silent, claim, 
‘That their pure joy in nature may survive 
From age to age in blended memory. 























pee rs i 
‘Yet more hath reconciled in thee 5 

So constant with thy downward eye of love, 

‘Yet, in arial singleness, 0 free; 

‘So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 

In power of wing and never-wearied voice, 


‘To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler !—that 
(‘Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
‘Thrills not the leas the bosom of the plain : 
Yot might’st thou sem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring, 


How would it please old Ocean to partake, 
With sailors longing for « breeze in vain, 
The harmony thy notes most gindly make 
Where earth resembles most his own domain! 
Urania’s self might weloome with pleased car 


‘These matins mounting towards her native sphere. 


Chanter by heaven attracted, whom no bars: 
To day-light known deter from that pursuit, 
’Tis well that somo sage inatinet, when tho stars 
Come forth at evening, keeps Thee still and mute; 
For not an eyclid could to sleep incline 


Wert thou among them, singing as they shine! 
1038, 
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A FLOWER GARDEN, 
AT COLRORTON HALL, LRICESTRANIR, 


Text me, ye Zephyrs! that unfold, 


‘There close the peaceful lives of flowers? 


‘Say, when the moving crentures saw 
_ All kinds commingled without fear, 
Prevailed a like indulgent law 
For the still growths that prosper here? 
‘Did wanton fawn and kid forbear 
‘The half-blown rose, the lily spare? 
' 
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Oe Ahoy often trea choir beds 
pe poate ty etencry 
Devoutnl bike phasary ere it eprrads 
A bosom to the sum endeared f 
‘Woh thelr harsh untimely doom, 
1s falls ut Aero om bad or bloom, 


All samamertong the happy Eve 

Of this fair Spot her flowers may bind, 
‘Nor o'er, with rufllod fancy, grieve, 
From the next glance sbe casts, to find 
‘That love for little things by Fate 

‘Ts rendored vain as love for great. 


Yet, whore the guardian fence is wound, 
‘So subtly are our eyes beguiled 

We see not nor suspect a bound, 

No more than in some forest wild; 


While hare and leverot, seen at play, 
Appear bot more shut out than they. 


Apt emblem (for roproof of pride) 
‘This delicate Enclosure shows 





= im, 
A wimu-ntast from behind the hill 
Rushed o'er the wood with startling sound ; 
‘Then—all at once the air was still, 


From year to year the spacious floor 
With withered leaves is covered o'er, 
And all the year the bower is green. 
But see! where'er the hailstones 

"Tho withered leaves all skip and hop; 
‘There's not a breeze—no breath of air— 
‘Yet here, and there, and every where 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 

By those embowering hollies made, 
‘The leaves in myriads jump and spring, 
As if with pipes and music raro 

Somo Robin Good-fellow were there, 
And all those leaves, in festive glee, 
‘Were dancing to the minstrelay. 


Da 


THE WATERFALL AND THE EGLANTINE. 


“ Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 
Between me and my choice!” 

A small Cascade fresh swoln with snows 
‘Thus threatened a poor Briar-rose, 
‘That, all bespattered with his foarn, 
And dancing high and dancing low, 
‘Was living, as a child might know, 

Tn an unhappy home. 


a 
Dost thou presume my course to block | 
Off, off ! or, puny Thing t 

10 burl thee headlong with the rock 
‘To which thy fibres cling.”* 

‘The Flood was tyrannons and strong ; 
‘Tho patient Briar suffered long, 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh, 

Hoping the danger would be past; 

But, secing no reliof, at lant, 

‘He ventured to reply. 





























nm 
“1 saw a emg, a lofty stone 
As ever tempest beat! 


A Broom ont of ita feet. 


ie 
“Eight weary weeks, through rock and clay, 
Along this mountain's edge, 
‘The Frost hath wrought both night and day, 


Deus Sea Siu oie erie 
Tt thandered down, with fire and smoke, 
And hitherward pursed its way ; 
‘This ponderous block was caught by me, 
And o'er your head, a8 you may see, 
“Tis hanging to this day t 


* 
If breeze or bird to this rough steep 
Your kind’s first need did bear ; 
‘The breexe had better beon asleep, 
‘The bird caught in a snare: 
For you and your groon twigs decoy 
‘The little witless shepherd-boy 
To come and slumber in your bower ; 
And, trust me, on some sultry noon, 
Both yon and he, Heaven knows how soon ! 
‘Wil perish in one hour. 
x 
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‘That more than what you my is true, 
I know, and I have known it long 5 
Frail is the bond by which we hold 
Our being, whether young or old, 
‘Wie, foolish, woak, or strong. 


™ 
Disasters, do the best we can, 

Will reach both great and small; 
And he is off the wisest man, 

Who is not wise at all. 

For me, why should I wish to roam? 


vn 
Even such as his may be my lot. 
‘What cause have I to haunt 
‘My heart with terrors? Am I not 
In truth a favoured plant! 
On me such bourty Summer pours, 
‘That I sun covered o'er with flowers ; 
And, when the Frost is im the sky, 
‘My branches are so fresh and gay 
‘That you might look at me and say, 
‘This Plant can never die. 


= 
Tho butterfly, all grow and gold, 
‘To me hath often flown, 
Here in my blossoms to behold 
Wings lovely as his own. 
‘When grass is chill with rain or dew, 
‘Beneath my shade, the mother-cwe 
Lies with her infant lamb; I wee 
‘The love they to each other make, 
And the sweet joy which they partake, 
It isa joy tome? 


. 
Her voice was blithe, ber heart was light ; 
‘The Broom might have pursned 





‘Their nuptial song, a gladsome air ; 
And to her own green bower the broaze 
‘That instant brought two stripling bees 
‘To rest, or murmur there. 


an 
One night, my Children ! from the north 
‘There came a furious blast ; 

‘At break of day I ventured forth, 

And near the cliff I pamed. 

‘The storm had fallen upon the Oak, 
And struck him with a mighty stroke, 
And whirled, and whirled him far away ; 
And, in one hospitable eleft, 

‘The little careless Broom was left 

‘To live for many a day,” 


v1. 
TO A SEXTON, 


‘Ler thy wheel-barrow alono— 
Wherefore, Sexton, piling still 

In thy bone-bouse bone on bone ! 

*Tis already like a hill 

In a field of battle made, 

‘Where three thousand akulls are laid; 
‘These died in peace each with the other,— 
Father, sister, friend, and brother. 


a 


‘Mark the spot to which I point ! 
From this platform, eight feet square, 
‘Take not even a finger-joint: 
Andrew's whole fire-side is there. 
Here, alone, before thine eyes, 
Simon's sickly daughter lies, 

From weakness now, and pain defended, 
‘Whom he twenty winters tended. 


‘Look but at the gardener’s pride— 
‘How he glories, when he sees 
Rowes, lili, side by side, 
‘Violets in farnilies | 

By the heart of Man, his tears, 
By bis hopes and by his fears, 
‘Thou, too heedless, art the Warden 
Of a fur superior garden. 


‘Thus then, each to other dear, 
‘Lat them all in quiet Ho, 
Andrew there, and Susan here, 
Neighbours in mortality. 




















If ton rock from rains he fly, 
Or, some bright day of April sky, 


‘Thou art!—a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy, 


A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 

Have I derived from thy sweet power 
‘Some apprehension ; 

‘Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 

Some memory that had taken flight ; 

Some chime of fancy wrong or right; 
Or stray invention. 


If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to Thee should turn, 
T drink out of an humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
‘The homely sympathy that heeds 
‘The common life, our nature broods 5 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 


Fresh-smitten by the morning ray, 

‘When thou art up, alert and gay, 

‘Then, cheerful Flower! my spirita play 
With kindred gladness : 

And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 

‘Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 

Hath often cased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness, 


And all day long I number yet, 

All seasons through, another debt, 

Which 1, wherever thou art met, 
To thee am owings 

An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 

A happy; genial influence, 

‘Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 
‘Nor whither going. 


‘Child of the Year! that round dost run 


‘Thy pleasant course,—when day"s begun 
As ready to salute the sun 





| 



































he 


* Seo, tn Cha 
formerly paid to this flower. 





As lark or leveret, 
‘Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
‘Nor be less dear to fiture men 
‘Than in old time;—thou not in vain 
Art Nature's fayourite.* 


Av is the humour of the game, 


A starvoling in n seanty vost ; 
Are all, aa seems to suit thee best, 
‘Thy appeliations, 


A littlo cyclops, with one eye 

‘Staring to threaten and defy, 

‘That thought comes noxt—and instantly 
The freak is over, 

‘The shape will vanish—and behold 

A silver shield with boss of gold, 

‘That spreads iteelf, some faery bold 
Tn fight to covert 


1 see thee glittering from afar— 
And then thon art a pretty star; 
‘Not quite so fair ax many aro 


ee 





the ¢der Fouts, the bonoary 
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‘Tn heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest ;— 
May peace come never to his nest, 
‘Who shall reprove thee | 


Bright Flower? for by that name at last, 
‘When all my reveries are past, 
T call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
‘Swoot silent creature | 
‘That breath’st with me in sun and air, 
‘Do thou, a8 thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and » share 
Of thy meek naturet 


THE GREEN LINNET, 


Busearst these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
‘Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 


One have T marked, the happiest guest 
An all this covert of the blest : 
Hail to Thee, far above the rest 

In joy af voice and pinion ! 
‘Thou, Linnet! in thy green array, 
Presiding Spirit here to-day, 
Dost lend the revels of the May ; 

And this ia thy dominion, 


While birds, and butterflies, and flowers, 

Make all one band of paramours, 

‘Thou, ranging up and down the bowers, 
Art sole in thy employment : 

A Life, ® Presence like the Air, 

‘Scattering thy gladness without care, 

‘Too blest with any one to pair ; 


‘Thyself thy own enjoyment, 





ee ee ee | 























xh 
‘TO THE SMALL | CELANDINE.* 

Paxsins, litios, Kingoups, daisies, 
‘Let them live upon their prainos ; 
Long ng there's a aun that nots, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 
‘They will have » place in story = 
‘There's a flower that shall be mine, 
"Tis tho little Celandino, 


Eyes of some men travel far 

For the finding of a star; 

Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout! 
1m as great as they, I trow, 
Sinee the day I found thee out, 
Litde Flower !—I'll make a stir, 
Like  eage astronomer. 


‘Modest, yet withal an Elf 
Bold, and lavish of thywolf ; 

Since we needs must first have mot 
1 have seen thee, high and low, 
‘Thirty years or more, and yet 
“Twas & face I did not know 5 
Thou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day, 


Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 

‘Has a thought about her nest, 
‘Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like « carcless Prodigal ; 

‘Telling tales about the sun, 

When we ‘ve little warmth, or none. 


Poets, vain men in their mood ! 
‘Travel with the multitude: 
Never heed them ; I aver 
‘That they all are wanton wooers ; 
But the thrifty cottager, 

sais ais ie or cae 

Joys to spy thee near her home ; 
Spring is coming, Thou art come! 


ng 








Or old man toying with his aget 


I asked—'twas whispered ; The device 
‘To each and all might well belong : 

It is the Spirit of Paradise 

‘That prompts such work, » Spirit strong, 
‘That gives to all the self-same bent 
‘Whore life is wise and innocent. 


xv. 
fond THE 
REDBREAST CHASING THE BUTTERFLY. 


Anr thou the bird whom Man loves best, 
‘The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin; 
‘The bird that comes about our doors 
‘When Antumn-winds are sobbing! 
Art thou the Peter of Norway Boors? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland f 
‘The bird, who by some name or other 
All men who know thee call their brother, 















































‘The darling of children and ment 
Could Father Adam* open his eyes 
And see this sight beneath the skies, 
‘He'd wish to close them again. 

—If the Butterfly know but his friend, 
Hither his flight he would bend ; 
And find his way to me, 

‘Under the branches of the troe + 

Tn ond out, he darts about; 

‘Can this be the bird, to man so good, 
‘That, after their bewildering, 
Covered with leaves the little children, 
‘So painfully in the wood? 


‘What ailed thee, Robin, that thou could'st pursue 


From flower to flower let him fly ; 

"Tis all that be wishes te do. 

‘The cheerer Thou of our in-door mdncss, 
‘He is the friend of our summer gladness : 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 

‘And fly about in the air togother 

His beautiful wings in crimson are drest, 
A crimson as bright as thine own: 
Would’st thou be happy in thy nest, 

O pious Bird! whom man loves best, 
Love him, or leave him alone! 











Shortlived likings may be bred 
By a glance from fickle eyes; 
But true love is like the thread 
Which the kindly wool supplies, 
Wher the flocks are all at rest 
Sleeping on the mountain's breast. 
12, 


s xvIL 


HINT FROM THE MOUNTAINS 


POR CRNTAIN POLITICAL PLETENDERS. 


“ Wno but hails the sight with pleasure 
‘When the wings of genius rise, 
‘Their ability to measure 
With great enterprise ; 
‘But in man was ne'er such daring 
‘As yon Hawk exhibits, pairing 
His brave spirit with the war in 
‘The stormy skies | 


Mark him, how his power he uses, 

Lays ft by, at will resumes ! 

Mark, ere for his baunt he chooses 
Clonds and utter glooms |! 

There, he wheels in downward mazes ; 

Sunward now his flight he raines, 

Catches fire, as seoma, and blazes 
With uninjured plumes !"— 


ANSWER. 
* Stranger, “tis no act of courage 
Which aloft thou dost discern ; 
No bold bird gone forth to forage 
‘Mid the tempest stern 5 
Bat such mockery as the nations 
‘See, when public perturbations 
‘Lift men from their native stations, 
Like yon Terr of renx ; 


Such it is; the aspiring creature 


Dry and withered, light and yellow ;— 




















pr et ptr ie 


TLOWESS OF TRE [SLANE OF ADEE, 


Yet tho" to me the pencil's art 
No like remembrances ean give, 
‘Your portraits still may reach the heart 
And there for gentle pleasure live ; 
While Fancy ranging with free scope 
‘Shall on some lovely Alien set 
A name with us endeared to hope, 
‘To peace, or fond regret. 


‘Still as we look with nicer care, 

Some new resemblance we may trace: 
A Heart’s-case will perhaps be there, 

A Speedwell may not want its place. 
‘And so way we, with charméd mind 


boguile 

Sad thoughts, and breathes with easior breath; 
Alas ! that meek that tender smile 

Is but @ harbinger of death : 
And pointing with » feeble band 

‘She says, in faint words by sighs broken, 
Bear for me to my native land 

This precious Plower, true love's last token. 
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HE FANCY, | 





‘The darling of children and men? ' 
Could Father Adam ¢ open hi 
And sve this sight beneath the skies, 
Hed wish to cloxe them again, 

—If the Butterfly knew but his friend, 
Hither his flight he would bend ; 

Aud find his way to me, : 
Under the branches of the tree: j 
In and out, he darts about ; 








‘That, after their bewildering, 
Covered with leaves the little children, 
So painfully in the wood! 


What ailed thee, Robin, that thou could'st pursue | 
A beautiful creature, 

‘That ix gentle by nature ¢ 

Bencath the summer sky 

From flower to flower let him fly ; 

“Tis all that he wishes to do. 

The cheerer Thou of our in-door sadness, 

He in the friend of our summer gladness: 

What hinders, then, that ye should be 

Playmates in the sunny weather, 

And fly about in the air together ! 

His beautiful wings in crimson are drest, 

A crimson as bright as thine own: 

Would’st thou be happy in thy nest, 

O pious Bind! whom maa loves best, 





Love him, or leave him alone! 
: xvr. 
SONG FOR THE SPINNING 
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Swirtty turn the murmurin 
ight has brought the wel 
When the weary fingers £ 
Help, as if from faery 
Dewy night o’ershad: 
Turn the swift wheel :- #S. 








Now, beneath the st. 
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Runs with sr! 
Gathering uy 
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Short-lived likings 1: 


By a glance from Stings: 
But true love is I ' 
Which the kin! oe 

When the floc! : 


Sleeping on t! 










ena, — | 
+ athery breaat. 
HINT i 
“y i 
_ acd be sought in vain. ! 
, oa placid moon, 
< ‘ezeeen the favoured pair, 


—the bird of the saluon, 
with nice care, 

2, upon dainties fed, 
14:56 of this mossy shed? + 
ves. 











XSI 


TRE DANISH BOY. 


a FRAGMENT. 


L 
Srvass reo sister moorland rills 
ner 2 a spt that seems to lie 

sacai 3 flowerets of the hills, : 
And sacred wo the sky, 
And ot this amooth and open dell 

There is a tempest-stricken tree 5 

\ coreenstone by lightning cut, 

tye fast stone of a lonely hut 5 

Al in this dell you see 

\ thing no storm can c’er destroy, 

The shadow of a Danish Boy. 











n 
In clouds above, the lark ia heard, 

Bat drops not here to earth for rest ; 
Within this lonesome nook the bird 
Did never build her nest, 

No beast, no bind hath here his home ; 
Bows wafted on the breezy air, 

Vase high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowent: - to other dells 











The Danish Hoy walks here alone: 
The lovely dell is all his own, 
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‘What, if through the frozen centre 
Of the Alps the Chamois bound, 
Yet he has a home to enter 

In some nook of chosen ground : 





he Seahorse, though the ocean 
1 no domestic eave, 
-» without sense of motion, 
‘upon the rocking wave. 


; on windy days the Raven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff, 
Not the leas she loves her haven 
In the bosom of the cliff. 


‘The fleet Ostrich, till day closes, 
Vagrant over desert sanda, 
Brooding on her eggs reposes 

a When chill night that care demands, 


Day and night my toils redouble, 
Never nearer to the goal ; 
‘Night and day, I feel the trouble 

















sibel chew Of the Wanderer in my soul. 
« comer-stone, ee 
v 
: in his face you spy XXIV. 
+ nt ferocious air, by 
‘RAY PLEASURES. 
ver was a cloudless sky BIRAY 
seady or so fair, ‘Pleasure t# spread through the earth 
lovely Danish Boy is blest In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever shall find.” 
‘And happy in his flowery cove : By their foating mill, 


From bloody deeds his thoughts are far; That lies dead and still, 


And yet he warbles songs of war, Behold yon Prisoners three, 
That seers Eke sutgs of love,: The Miller with two Dames, on the breast of the 
For calm and gentle is his mien ; Thee 
Like a deed Boy he is nerene. sme, | The platform is emall, but gives room for them all 
sos Ot a ‘And they *re dancing merrily. 
From the shore come the notes 
ate To their mill where it floats, 
SONG To their house and their mill tethered fast: 
pois ba asésvew sea To the small wooden isle where, their work to 
beguile, 
Tovar the torrents from their fountains —_| They from morning toeven take whateverisgiven ;— 
‘Roar down many a craggy steep, And many a blithe day they have past. 
‘Yet they find among the mountains 
Resting-places calm and deep. In sight of the spires, 
All alive with the fires 
Clouds that love through air to hasten, Of the sun going down to his rest, 
Ere the storm its fury stills, : In the broad open eye of the solitary sky, 
‘Helmet-like themselves will fasten They dance,—there are three, as jocund as free, 





‘On the heads of towering hills. While they dance on the calm river’s breast. 




















Man and Maidens wheel, 

‘They themselves make the reel, 
And their musie"s ® prey which they seize ; 
Tt plays not for them,—what matter ‘tis theirs ; 
And if they had care, it has scattered their cares, 
While they dance, erying, “Long as ye pleaso |” 


‘They dance not for me, 

‘Yet mine is their glee | 
‘Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 
Tn stray gifts to be claimed by whoovor shall find ; 
‘Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind, 
Moves all nature to gladness and mirth, 


‘The showers of the spring 
‘Rouse the birds, and they sing ; 
If the wind do but stir for his proper delight, 
Each leaf, that and this, his neighbour will kiss; 
Each wave,one and t’ other, specds after his brother ; 
‘Thoy are happy, for that is thoir right! 
1906. 


‘XxXY. 
THE PILGRIMS DREAM; 
oh, THR AFAR AND THE GtOW-WwoRs, 


A Prxenim, when the summer day 

Had closed upon his weary way, 

A lodging begged beneath a castles roof ; 
But him the hanghty Warder spurned ; 
And from the gate the Pilgrim turned, 
To seek such covert as the fleld 


- 
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‘Much did it taunt the humble Light 

‘That now, whon day was fled, and night 
Hushed the dark earth, fast closing weary eyes, 
A very reptile could premme 

‘To show her taper in the gloom, 

As if in rivalahip with One 

Who sate a ruler on his throne 
Erected in the skies, 


© Exalted Star!" the Worm replied, 
« Abate this unbecoming pride, 

Or with a less uneasy lustre shine ; 
Thou shrink'st as momently thy rays 
Are mastered by the breathing haze ; 
While neither mist, nor thickest cloud 
‘That shapes in heaven its murky shroud, 
Hath power to injure mine. 


But not for this do I aspire 
‘To match the spark of local fire, 

‘That at my will burns on the dewy lawn, 
With thy acknowledged glories;—No ! 
‘Yet, thus upbraided, 1 may show 

‘What fixvours do attend me here, 

Till, like thyself, 1 disappear 

Before the purple dawn.” 


‘When this in modest guise was said, 
Across the welkin seemed to spread 

A boding sound—for aught but sloop unfit t 
| Hills quaked, the rivers backward ran ; 
‘That Star, so proud of late, looked wan ; 
And reeled with visionary stir 

In the blue depth, like Lucifer 

Cast headlong to the pit ! 


Fire raged: and, when the spangled floor 

Of ancient ether was no more, 

New heavenssucceeded, by the dream brought forth ; 
And all the happy Souls that rode 
‘Transfigured through that fresh abode, 

Had heretofore, in humble trust, 

Shone meckly mid their native dust, 

The Glow-worms of the earth! 


This knowledge, from an Angel's voice 

| Proceeding, made the beart rejoice 

Of Him who slept upon the open leas 
Waking at morn he murmured not ; 

And, till life's journey closed, the «pot 
‘Was to the Pilgrim's soul endeared, 
Whore by that dream he laid been cheered 
Beneath the shady tree, 








find, ‘mid ivied abbey-walls, 
A canopy im some still nook; 
Others are pent-hoased by a brae 
‘That overhangs © brook. 


There to the brooding bird her mate 
‘Warhies by fits his low clear song ; 
And by the basy streatnlet both 
Are sung to all day long. 


Or in sequestered lanes they build, 
Where, till the flitting bird's return, 

Her eggs within the nest repose, 
‘Like relics in an urn. 


But still, where general choice is good, 
‘There is a better and a best ; 

And, among fairest objects, some 
Are fairer than the rest ; 


‘This, one of those amall builders proved 
Tn a green covert, where, from out 
‘The forehead of a pollard oak, 
‘The leafy antlers sprout ; 


For She who planned the mosay lodge, 
‘Mistrusting ber evasive skill, 

Had to a Primrose looked for ald. 
‘Her wishes to fulfil. 


High on the trunk’s projecting brow, 
And fixed an infant's span above. 

‘The budding flowers, peeped forth the mest 
‘The prettiost of the grove! 


‘The treasure proudly did L show 
‘To some whose minds without disdain: 
Can turn to little things; but once 
Looked up for it in wain : 


"Tis gone—a ruthless spoiler’s prey, 
Who heeds not beauty, love, or song, 
"Tis gone ! (so seemed it) and we grieved 

Indignant at the wrong. 


Just three days after, passing by 
* In clearer light the moss-built cell 
I saw, espied its shaded mouth ; 
And felt that all was well. 


‘The Primzvee for a vail had spread 
‘The largest of her upright leaves ; 
And thus, for purposes benigny 
A simple flower deceives. 
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Concealed from friends who might disturb 
Thy quiet with no ill intent, 

‘Secure from evil eyes and hands 
‘On barbarous plunder bent, 


‘Rest, Mother-bird ! and when thy young 
‘Take flight, and thou art free to roam, 

‘When withered is the guardian Flower, 
And empty thy late home, 


‘Think how ye prospered, thou and thine, 
Amid the unviolated grove 
‘Honsed near the growing Primrose-tuft 


Tn foresight, or im love, 


xxvii. 
LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 

‘You call it, “ Love lies bleeding,”"—so you may, 
‘Though the red Flower, not prostrate, only droops, 
As we have seen it here from day to day, 
From month to month, life passing not away = 
A flower how rich in sadness ! Even thus stoops, 
(Sentient by Grecian sculptare’s marvellous power) 


- 


uncomplaining 
‘Tho dying Gladintor. So, sad Flower! 
(Dis Fancy guides mo willing to be led, 
‘Though by a slender thread,) 
‘So drooped Adonis bathed in sanguine dew 
‘Of his death-wound, when he from innocent air 
‘The gentlest breath of resignation drew ; 
While Venus in « passion of despair 
‘Rent, weeping over him, her golden hair 
Spangled with drops of that celestial shower. 
‘She suffered, as Immortals sometimes do ; 
‘But pangs more lasting far, that Lover knew 
‘Who first, weighed down by scorn, in some lone 

bower 


Did press this semblance of unpitied smart 

‘Into the service of his constant heart, 

‘His own dejeetion, downeast Flower ! could share 

‘With thine, and gave the mournful name which 
thou wilt ever bear, 


- 


XXIX. 
COMPANION TO THE FOREGOING. 
Neven enlivenod with the liveliest ray 

‘That fosters growth or checks or cheers decay, 
Nor by the heaviest rain-drops mare deprest, 
‘This Flower, that first appeared as summer's guost, 





Preserves her beauty mid autumnal leaves 

And to her mournful habits fondly cleaves. 

‘When files of stateliest plants have ceased to bloom, 

‘One after one submitting to their doom, 

‘When her coevals each and all are fled, 

‘What keeps her thus reclined upon her lonesome 
bed 1 


‘The old mythologista, more impresy’d than we 
Of this late day by character in treo 
Or herb, that claimed peculiar sympathy, 
Or by the silent lapse of fountain clear, 
Or with the language of the yiewless air 
By bird or beast made vocal, sought a cause 
‘To solve the mystery, not in Nature's laws 
But in Man’s fortunes. Hence # thousand tales 
Sung to the plaintive lyre in Grecian vales. 
‘Nor doubt that something of their spirit swayed 
‘The fancy-stricken Youth or heart-sick Maid, 
Who, while each stood companionless and eyed 
‘This undeparting Flower in crimson dyed, 
Thought of a wound which death is slow to cure, 
A fate that has endured and will endure, 
And, patience coveting yet passion feeding, 
Called the dejected Lingerer, Lore ties bleeding. 


Xxx. 
RURAL ILLUSIONS. 


Srurw was itt or a Bird more bright 
‘Than those of fabulous stock t 

A second darted by ;—and lo ! 
Another of the flock, 

Through sunshine flitting from the bough 
‘To nestle in the rock. 

Transient deception ! » gay freak 
‘Of April's mimicries | 

‘Those brilliant strangers, hailed with joy 
Among the budding trees, 

Proved last year’s leaves, pushed from the spray 
To frolic on the breeze. 


Maternal Flora ! show thy face, 
‘And lot thy hand be seen, 

‘Thy hand here sprinkling tiny flowers, 
‘That, as thoy touch the grven, 

‘Take root (so seems it) and look up 
In honour of their Queen. 

‘Yet, sooth, those bttle starry specks, 
‘That not in vain aspired 














And this valo #0 blithe a place ; 
Multitudes are swept away 
Never more to breathe the day + 
‘Some are sleeping ; some in bands 
‘Travelled into distant lands ; 
Others sunk to moor and wood, 
Far from human neighbourhood ; 
And, among the Kinds that keep 
With us closer 

With us abide, 

All have laid their mirth aside. 





What is won become of Him t 





‘O'er my little Laura's face ; 

Yes, the sight so stirs and charms 
‘Thee, Baby, laughing in my arms, 
‘That almost I could repine 

‘That your transports are not mine, 
‘That [ do not wholly fare 

Even as yo do, thoughtless pair! 
And I will have my careless season 
Spite of melancholy reason, 

Will walk through lifo in such a way 
‘That, when time brings on decay, 
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+ XXXH. 
ADDRESS TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER, 


0 BRING REMINDED THAT SHE WAS A MUNTH OxD ow 
THAT BAY. 


————Hsr thou then survived — 
Mild Offspring of infirm humanity, 
Mock Infant! among all forlornest things 
‘The most forlorn—one life of that bright star, 
‘The second glory of the Heavens {Thou hast ; 


And by all nations, Tn that Being's sight 

From whom the Race of human kind proceed, 

A thousand years are but as yesterday 5 

And one day's narrow circuit is to Him 

Not less eapacious than a thousand years. 

But what is time ? What outward glory ? neither 

A measure is of Thee, whose claims extend 

‘Through ‘heaven'seternal year.’— Yethail to Thee, 

Frail, feeble, Monthling!—by that name, methinks, 

‘Thy seanty breathing-time is portioned out 

Not idly —Hadst thou been of Indian birth, 

Couched on a casual bed of moss and leaves, 

And rndely canopied by leafy boughs, 

Or to the churlish elements expesed 

On tho blank coldness of the night, 

Or the night's darkness, or its cheerful face 

Of beauty, by the changing moon adorned, 

Would, with imperious admonition, ther 

Have scored thine age, and punctually timed 

‘Thine infant history, on the minds of thoxe 

Who might have wandered with thee —Mother’s 
love, 

Nor less than mother’s love in other breasts, 

Will, among us warm-clad and warmly housed, 

Do for thee what the finger af the heavens 

Doth all too often harshly execute 


Happier, far happior is thy lot and ours ! 
Even now—to solernmise thy helpbess state, 
Auil to enliven in the mind's regard 

‘Thy passive beauty—parallels have risen, 
Resemblances, or contrasts, that connect, 
Within’ the region of a father’s thoughts, 
‘Theo and thy mate nnd kister of the sky. 


By sorrow darkened and by care disturbed, 
Apt likeness bears to hers, through gathered clouds, 
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|| A mournful labour, while to her is given 

‘Hope, and a renovation without end. 

—That smile forbids the thought; for on thy face 

Senilos aro beginning, like the beams of dawn, — 

Toshoot and circulate; smiles have there been seen; 

assurances that Heaven supports: 

‘Tho fosbla motions of thy life, and choers L 

‘Thy loneliness: or shall those smiles be called 

Feelers of love, put forth as if to explore 

‘This untried world, and to prepare thy way 

‘Through a strait passage intricate and dim! 

‘Such are they; and the same are tokens, signs, 

Which, when the appointed season hath arrived, 

Joy, as her holiest langunge, shall adopt ; 

And Reason’s godlike Power be proud to own. 
a8, 
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THE WAGGONER. 
In Cairo's 


“ crowded streets 
Siercusunina 

~ 

% CHARLES LAMB, RSQ. 


the Tale of Peter Bell, you ashod * why Tum WAaoowen was not added?” 


I . Being therefore in some measure the cause of its present appearance you 
tig It Yo yous a ackurwldpment ofthe peuure Thar eed us our 
Lam vory truly youre, 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


The air, as in @ lions den, 

Ts close and hot ;—and now and then 
Comes a tired and sultry breeze 
With a haunting and « panting, 
Like the stifling of disense ; 

But the dews allay the heat, 

And the silence makes it sweet, 


‘Hush, there is some one on tho stir! 
"Tis Benjamin the Waggoner ; 
Who tong hath trod this toilsome way, 
‘Companion of the night and day. 
‘That far-off tinkling’s drowsy cheor, 
Mix'd with a faint yet grating sound. 
In & moment loat and found, 
The Wain announcese—by whose side 
Along the banks of Rydal Mere 
ln Tor dag 








Now bo leaves the lower ground, 
And up the craggy hill ascending 
Many a stop and stay he makes, 
Many a bresthing-fit he takes ;— 
Stoop the way and wearisome, 

Yet all the while his whip is dumb! 


‘The Horses have worked with right good-will, 
And so have gained the top of the hill; 
He was patient, thoy wore strong, 

And now they emeothly glide along, 
Recovering breath, and pleased to win 
‘The praises of mild Benjamin. 

Heaven shield him from mishap and snare! 
But why #0 early with this prayer !— 

In it for threstonings in the sky t 

Or for some other danger nigh? 

No; none is near him yet, though he 

Be one of much infirmity ; 

For at the bottom af the brow, 

Where once the Dove and Onaye-novan 
Offered a grooting of good alo 

To all who entered Graamere Vale; 
And called on him who must depart 

To leave it with a jovial heart; 

‘There, where the Dove and Ouive-povant 
Once hung, a Poet harbours now, 

A simplo water-drinking Bord ; 

Why need our Hero then (though frail 
His best resolves) be on his guard! 

Ho marches by, secure and bold ; 

Yet while he thinks on tines of old, 

Tt seems that all looks wondrous cold ; 
He shrugs his shoulders, shakes his head, 
And, for the honest folk within, 

It is a doubt with Benjamin 
Whother they be alive or dead ! 


Here is no damger,—nane at all! 
Beyond his wich he walks secure; 
Bat pass » milo—and then fur trial,— 
‘Then for the pride of self-denial ; 
If be resist that tempting door, 
Which with such frieadly voice will call; 
If he resist those casement panes, 
And that bright gleam which thenee will fall 
‘Upon his Leader’ bells and manes, 
Tnviting him with cheorful lure: 
‘For still, though all be dark elsewhere, 
Some shining notice will be there, 
OF open house and ready fare. 
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| The place to Benjamin right well 

| Is known, and by as strong a spell 

As used to be that xign of love 

And bope—the Ox1ve-sovon and Dove; 
He knows it to his cost, good Man! 
Who does not know the famous Swax! 
Object uncouth! and yet our boast, 
For it was painted by the Host ; 

His own conceit the figure planned, 
"Twas coloured all by his own Iand ; 
And that frail Child of thinsty clay, 

Of whom I sing this rustic lay, 

Could tell with self-disatinfnction 
Quaint stories of the bird’s attraction !* 


Well! that is past—and in despite 
Of open door and shining light. 
And now the conqueror essays 
‘The long asccat of Dunmail-raise ; 
And with his team is gentle here 
‘As when he elomb from Rydal Mere ; 
His whip they do not dread—his voice 
They only hear it to rejoices. 
‘To stand or go is at their pleasure ; 
‘Their efforts and their time they measure 
By generous pride within the breast ; 
And, while they strain, and while they rest, 
He thus pursues his thoughts at leisure. 













Now am I fairly safo to-night— 
And with proud eanse my heart is light: 
T trespnaeed lately worne than ever— 

Bat Heaven has blest s good endeavour ; 
And, to my soul's content, I find 

‘The evil One ia left behind. 

‘Yes, let my master fume and fret, 

Here am I—with my horses yot ! 

My jolly team, he finds that ye 

Will work for nobody but mo! 

Full proof of this the Country gained ; 
Tt knows how yo were vexed and strained, 
And forced unworthy stripes to bear, 
When trusted to another's carn, 

Here wee it—on this rugged slope, 
Which now ye climb with heart and hope, 
I saw you, between rage and fear, 
Plango, and fling back » spitoful ear, 
And ever more and mare confused, 
As ye were more and more abused : 
‘As chanoo would have it, passing by 
T saw you in that jeopardy ; 





* This rude ploce of self-taught art (euch ia 
‘of refinement) has been supplanted by a 























And sullen motions long and slow, 

That to a dreary distance go— 

‘Dil, breaking in upon the dying strain, 

A rending o'er his head begins the fray again. 


Meanwhile, uncertain what to do, 
And oftentimes compelled to halt, 
‘The horses cautiously pursue 
‘Their way, without mishap or fault; 
And now have reached that pile of stones, 
Heaped over brave King Dunmail’s bones 5 
‘He who had once supreme command, 
Last king of rocky Cumberland ; 
His bones, and those of all his Power, 


A voice that comes from some one near, 
A female voice :—* Whoo'er you be, 
Stop,” it exclaimed, “ and pity me!” 
And, less in pity than in wonder, 

Amid the darkness and the thunder, 
‘The Waggoner, with prompt command, 
‘Summons his horses to a stand. 


While, with increasing agitation, 
‘The Woman urged her supplication, 
Tn rueful words, with sobs between— 
‘The voice of tears that fell unseen 5 
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Taking her for seme way-worn rover, 
‘Said, “ Mount, and get you under cover |” 


Another voice, in tone a hoarse 
As a ewoln brook with rugged course, 
Cried out, # Good brother, why #0 font ! 
I've had o glimpse of yoo—avast / 
Or, since it suits you to be civil, 
Take her at onco—for good and evil {"” 


“It is my Husband,” softly sid 
‘The Woman, a4 if half afraid: 
By this time she was snug within, 
‘Through help of honest Benjamin ; 
She and her Babe, which to her breast 
With thankfulness the Mother pressed ; 
And now the same strong voice more near 
Said cordially, © My Friend, what cheer? 
‘Rough doings these! as God's my judge, 
‘The sky owes somebody « grudge! 
Wo 've had in half an hour or lees 
A twelvemonth's terror and distress !” 


‘Then Benjamin entroats the Man 
‘World mount, too, quickly as ho one : 
The Sailor—Sailor now no more, 
But such he had been heretofore— 
‘To courteous Benjamin replied, 

Go you your way, and mind not me; 
For T must have, whate'er betide, 
My Ass and fifty things beside,— 

Go, and 11 follow speedily!" 


‘The Waggon mores—and with its lead 

Descends along the sloping road ; 

And the rough Sailor instantly 

‘Turns to « little tent hard by: 

For when, at clasing-in of day, 

‘The family had come that way, 

Groen pasture and the soft warm nir 
‘Tempted them to settle there.— 

Green is the grass for beast to graze, 
Around the stones of Duumail-rnise t 


‘Tho Sailor gathers up his bed, 
'Pakos down the canvass overhend ; 
And, after farewell to the place, 

A not of grace, 


parting 
Poreues, with Aes and all his store, 
‘The way the Waggon went before. 





~ eaxro seconp. 


Ir Wytheburn’s modest House of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling, 
‘Had, with its belfry's humblo stock, 
A little pair that hang in air, 
Been mistress also of a clock, 

(Ani one, too, not in eraxy plight) 
‘Twelve strokes that clock would havo been tolling 
Under the brow of old Helvellyn— 

Its bead-roll of 

Then, when the Hero of my tale 

‘Was passing by, and, down the vale 

(The valo now silent, hushed 1 ween 

As if a starm had never boen) 
Proceeding with a mind at ease ; 

While the old Familiar of the seus 

Intent to use his utmost haste, 

Gained ground upon the Waggon fast, 
And gives another lusty cheer ; 

For spite of rumbling of the wheels, 

A welcome greeting he can hear ;— 

It in a fiddle in its glee 

Dinning from the Crenny Tare! 


‘Thence the sound—the light is there— 
As Benjamin is now aware, 
‘Who, to his inward thoughts confined, 
‘Had almost reached the festive door, 
When, startled by the Sailor's rear, 
‘He hears a sound and sees the light, 
And in a moment calls to mind 
‘That ‘tis tho village Menay-sicnr !* 


Although before in no dejection, 
At this insidious recollection 
His heart with sudden joy is Silled,— 
His cars are by the music thrilled, 
His eyes take pleasure in the road 
Glittering before him bright and broad ; 
And Benjamin is wet and cold, 
And there are reasons manifold | 
‘That make the good, tow'rds which he’s yearning, 
‘Look fairly like a lawful earning. 


Nor his thought time to come and go, 
‘To vibrate between yes and no 5 
For, cries the Sailor, “Glorious chance 
‘That blow us hither }—let him dance, 
‘Who can or will {—my honest woul, 
Our treat shall be a friendly bow! 1” 
—— 
© A term well known in the North of England, and 
“to rural Festivals where young persons racot tn 
the evening far the purpose of dancing. 














Is gone—retorns—and with a eine ¢ 


* This,” cries the Sailor, * a Third-mnte is— 
Stand back, and you shall soe her gratis { 
‘This was the Plag-ship at the Nile, 

The Vanguard—you may smirk and smile, 
Bat, protty Maid, if you look near, 

‘You 'll find you 've much in little here t 

A nobler ship did never swim, 

And you shall see her in fall trim + 

T'll eet, my friends, to do you honoury 

Set every ineh of sail upon hex.” 

So said, so done ; and masts, sails, yards, 
He names them all ; and interlards 

‘His speech with uncouth terms of art, 
Accomplished in the showman’s part ; 

And then, as from a sudilen cheek, 

Cries ont—*'Tis there, the quarterdeck 
On which brave Admiral Nelson stood— 
A sight that would have roused your blood | 
Ove eye he had, whieh, bright as ten, 
Barned liko a fire among his men ; 

Let this be land, and that bd sea, 

Here lay the Freneh—and seus came we t”” 


Hushod was by this the flddlo’s sound, 
The dancers all were gathered round, 
And, such the stillness of the house, 

You might have heard a nibbling mouse ; 
While, borrowing helps where’er he may, 
‘The Sailor through the story runs 

Of ships to ships and guns to guns ; 

And does his utmost to display 

‘The dismal conflict, and the might 

And terror of that marvellous night ! 


© At tho closs of exch strathspey, or Jig, a partienlar 
‘Rote from the fiddle summons the Rustic to the agreeable 
duty of saluting his partner. 
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— Fly also, Muse! and from the dell 
Mount to the ridge of Nathdale Fell ; 
Thence, look thou forth o’er wood and lawn 
Hoar with the frost-like dews of dawn ; 
‘Acroes yon meadowy bottom look, 
Where close fogs hide their parent brook ; 
‘And see, beyond that hamlet small, 
The ruined towers of Threlkeld-hall, 
Lurking in a double shade, 

By trees and lingering twilight made! 
There, at Blencathara’s rugged feet, 
Sir Lancelot gave a safe retreat 

To noble Clifford ; from annoy 
Concealed the persecuted boy, 

‘Well pleased in rustic garb to feed 
His flock, and pipe on shepherd’s reed 
Among this multitude of hills, 

Crags, woodlands, waterfalls, and rilla; 
Which soon the morning shall enfold, 
From cast to west, in ample vest 

Of massy gloom and radiance bold. 


The mists, that o’er the streamlet's bed 
Hang low, begin to rise and spread ; 
Even while J speak, their skirts of grey 
Are smitten by a silver ray ; 

‘And lo !—up Castrigg’s naked steep 
(Where, smoothly urged, the vapours sweep 
Along—and scatter and divide, 

Like fleeey clouds self-multiplied) 
The stately waggon is ascending, 
With faithful Benjamin attending, 
Apparent now beside his team— 

Now lost amid a glittering steam: 
And with him goes his Sailor-friend, 
By this time near their journcy's end ; 
And, after their high-minded riot, 
Sickening into thoughtful quict ; 

As if the morning’s pleasant hour, 
Had for their joys a killing power. 
And, sooth, for Benjamin a vein 

Is opened of still deeper pain 

As if his heart by notes were stung 
From out the lowly hedge-rows flung ; 
As if the warbler lost in light 
Reproved his soarings of the night, 

In strains of rapture pure and holy 
Upbraided his distempered folly. 


Drooping is he, his step is dull ; 
But the horses stretch and pull ; 
With increasing vigour climb, 
Eager to repair lost time ; 
Whether, by their own desert, 





Knowing what cause there is for shame, 
They are labouring to avert 

As much as may be of the blame, 
Which, they foresee, must soon alight 
Upon Ais head, whom, in despite 

Of all his failings, they love best ; 
Whether for him they are distrest ; 
Or, by length of fasting roused, 

Are impatient to be housed : 

Up against the hill they strain 
Tugging at the iron chain, 

Tugging all with might and main, 
Last and foremost, every horse 

To the utmost of his force ! 

And the smoke and respiration, 
Rising like an exhalation, 

Blend with the mist—a moving shroud 
To form, an undissolving cloud ; 
Which, with slant ray, the merry sun 
Takes delight to play upon. 

Never golden-haired Apollo, 

Pleased some favourite chief to follow 
Through accidents of peace or war, 
Ina perilous moment threw 

Around the object of his care 

Veil of such celestial hue ; 
Tnterposed so bright a ecreen— 

Him and his enemies between ! 


Alas! what boots it!—who can hide, 
When the malicious Fates are bent 
On working out an ill intent 

Can destiny be turned aside t 

No—sad progress of my story ! 
Benjamin, this outward glory 

Cannot shield thee from thy Master, 
Who from Keswick has pricked forth, 
Sour and surly as the north ; 

And, in fear of some disaster, 

Comes to give what help he may, 

And to hear what thou canst say ; 

If, as needs he must forebode, 

‘Thou hast been loitering on the road ! 
His fears, his doubts, may now take fli, 
The wished-for object is in sight ; 

Yet, trust the Muse, it rather hath 
Stirred him up to livelier wrath ; 
Which he stifles, moody man ! 

With all the patience that he can ; 

To the end that, at your meeting, 

He may give thee decent greeting. 


There he is—resolved to stop, 
Till the waggon gains the top ; 






















And sure it is, that through this night, 
And what the marning brought to light, 
‘Two loses had we to sustain, 

We lost both Wicoowen and Wats! 


Accept, O Friend, for praise or blame, 
‘The gift of this adventurous song ; 

A record which T dared to frame, 
‘Though timid scruples checked me long; 
They checked mo—and I loft the theme 
Untouched ;—in spite of many a gleam 
Of fancy which thereon was shed, 

Like pleasant sunbeams shifting still 
Upon the side of » distant hill ; 

But Nature might not be gainsaid ; 

For what T have and what I miss 

"I sing of those ;—it makes my bliss ! 
Nor is it I who play the part, 

But a shy spirit in my heart, 


Until the debt I owe be paid, 
Forgive me, then ; for I had been 
On friendly terms with this Machine: 

Tn him, while he was wont to trace 

Our roads, through many a long year’s space, 
A living almanaek had we; 

We had o speaking diary, 

‘That in this uneventful place, 

Gave to the days a mark and name 

By which we knew them when they came, 
—Yees, I, and all about me here, 

‘Through all the changes of the yeur, 

In pomp of mist or pomp of snow, 


Willa Geesteary mxnoth hat Tad lak 
‘The moving image to detain; 

And mighty Fairfield, with a chime 
Of eehoes, to his march kept time ; 
When little other business stirred, 
And little other sound was heard ; 

In that delicious hour of balm, 
Stillness, solitude, and calm, 

While yet the valley is arrayed, 

On this side with a sober shade ; 

‘On that is prodigally bright— 

Crag, lawn, and wood—with rosy light, 
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—But moet of all, thou lordly Wain! 

I wish to have thee here again, 

‘When windows flap and chimney roars, 
And all is dismal out of doors ; 

And, sitting by my fire, I see 

Eight sorry carta, no lees a train! 
Unworthy successors of thee, 

Come straggling through the wind and rain: 
‘And oft, as they pass slowly on, 
Beneath my windows, one by one, 
See, perched upon the naked height 
The summit of a cumbrous freight, 

A single traveller—and there 
Another ; then perhaps a pair— 


The lame, the sickly, and the old ; 
Men, women, heartless with the cold ; 
And babes in wet and starveling plight ; 
Which once, be weather as it might, 
Had still a nest within a nest, 

‘Thy shelter—and their mother’s breast ! 
Then most of all, then far the most, 
Do I regret what we have lost ; 

‘Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Which robbed us of good Benjamin ;— 
And of his stately Charge, which none 
Could keep alive when He was gone! 








While I am lying on the grass 
‘Thy twofold shout I hear, 

‘From bill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off, and near. 


‘Though babbling only to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 


‘Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery 5 


‘The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that Cry 

Which made me look @ thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 

woods and om the green ¢ 
And thon wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 


And I can liston to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
‘That golden time again. 


0 blemed Bird! the earth we paco 
‘Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, faery place ; 
‘That is fit home for Thee! 


ut 
a A NIGHT-PIRCE. 
—— Ture sky in overcast 

‘With a continuous cloud of texture close, 
Heavy and wan, all whitened by the Moon, 
Which through that veil is indistinetly seen, 
A dull, contracted circle, yielding light 

‘So feebly spread, that not a shadow falls, 
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Chequering the ground—from rock, plant, tree, or ‘To Seotland’s heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 
tower. 


pene ar aa ee 
‘traveller while he treads 

Spence ea arertal 
‘Bent carthwards ; he looks up—the clouds are split 

above his head he sees 
‘The clear Moon, and the glory of the heavens. 
There, in a black-blue vault she sails along, 
Followed by multitudes of stars, that, small 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives: how fast they wheel away, 
Yet wnnish not !—the wind ix in the tree, 
‘But they are silent ;—still they roll along 
Immeasurably distant; snd the vault, 
Built round by those white clouds, enormous clouds, 
‘Still deepens its unfathomable depth, 
At length the Vision closes; and the mind, 
Not undisturbed by the delight it foels, 
Which slowly settles into pescefal ealin, 
Is left to muse upon the solemn scene. 

a798, 


™ 
ATREY-PORCE VALLEY, 


—— Nora breath of air 
Raffles the hoscr of this leafy glen. 
From the brook’s margin, wide around, the trees 
Aro stedfast as the rocks ; the brook itself, 
‘Old as the hills that feed it from afar, 
Doth rather deepen than disturb the calm 
Where all things else are still and motionless, 
And yet, even now, a little breeze, perchance 
Escaped from boisterous winds that rage without, 
Has entered, by the sturdy oaks unfelt, 
Bat to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the light aah ! that, pendent from the brow 
‘Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 


* 
YEW-TREES. 
‘Tuene isa Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands singlo, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, ne it stood of yore: 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Perey ere they marched 


= 





And drow their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poietiers. 

Of vast ciroumference and gloom profound 

‘This solitary Tree! a living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. Bat worthior still of note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge tranks! and each particular trunk » growth 


Upon whose grassiess floor of red-brown hue, 

By shoddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially—beneath whose enable roof 

Of boughs, aa if for festal purpose, decked 

With berries—ghoatly Shapes 

May moet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 

And Time the Shadow ;—there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scattered o'er 

‘With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship; or in mute repose 

‘To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 

Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 
1908. 


vi. 
NUTTING. 


——_—_—_— It semn » day 
(Cl speak of one from many singled ont) 

‘One of those heavenly days that cannot die ; 
When, in tho eagerness of boyieh hope, 

1 left our cottage-threshold, sallying forth 

With a huge wallet o'er my shoulders slung, 

A nutting-crook in hand ; and turned my steps 
‘Tow'rd some far-distant wood, a Figure quaint, 
‘Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 
Which for that service had been hushanded, 

By exhortation of my frogal Dame— 

Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 

At thorns, and brakes,and brambles,—and, in troth, 
More raggéd than need was! O'er pathless rocks, 
‘Throngh beds of matted fern, and tangled thickets, 
Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 

Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 

‘Tall and ervct, with tempting clusters hang, 




















‘And fade, tnseen by any human eye ; 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 

For ever ; and I saw tho sparkling fonm, 

And—with my cheek on one ef those green stones 

‘That, fleeced with moss, under the shady trees, 

Lay round me, seattered like a flock of sheep— 

Ibeard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 

‘Tribute to ease ; and, of its joy secure, 

‘The heart Jaxuriates with indifferent things, 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and. stones, 

And om the vacant air, Then up I rose, 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with 
crash 


And merciless ravage: and the shady nook 
‘Of hazels, and the green and momy bower, 
Deformed and sallied, patiently gave up 
‘Their quiet being : and, unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past ; 
‘Exe from the mutilated bower I turned 
‘Exulting, rich beyond the wenlth of kings, 

I felt « sense of pain when I beheld 

‘The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky.— 
ee ere ons ‘heen chaice 


of heart ; with gentle hand 
there is a spirit in the woods. 
1799. 

















Ms 
As if voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
‘The unfettered clouds and region of the heavens, 


‘Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

‘The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and nidst, and without end, 


vu. 


Sne was « Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovoly Apparition, sent 

‘To be » moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 
Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
Bat all things else nbout her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 


IT saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman tao ! 

Hor household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-iberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Swoet rocords, promises as sweet 5 
A Creature not too bright or good 


A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
‘To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light, 


< 1x, 


0 Nicutineate! thou surely art 
A creature of a ‘fiery heart ' :— 
‘Thoso notes of thine—thoy pierce and pierce; 
‘Tumultuous harmony and fierce | 
‘Thon sing’st as if the God of wine 
‘Had helped theo to » Valentine ; 
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A tong in mockery and despite 

Of shades, and dews, and silent night; 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in these peaceful groves, 


T heard « Stock-dove sing or say 

His homely tale, this very day ; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

‘Yet to be come-at by the breeze : 

He did not cease ; but cooed—and eooed ; 
And somewhat pensively he wooed : 

‘He sang of love, with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee ; 

‘That was the song—tho song for me! 


ad x 
‘Tans years sho grew in sun and shower, 
‘Then Nature said, “ A lovelicr flower 
On earth was never sown 5 
‘This Child T to myrelf will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 


‘Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 
‘Tho Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
‘Shall feel an overseeing power 

‘To kindle or restrain. 


Sho shall be sportive as the fawn 
‘That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And her's shall be the breathing balm, 
And her's the eilence and the ealm 
‘Of mute insensate things, 


‘The floating clouds their state shall lend 
‘To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall sho fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy, 


‘Tho stars of midnight shall be dear 

‘To her; and sho shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their waywan! round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
‘Shall pass into her free. 


And vital feelings of delight 

‘Shall rear her form to stately beight, 
Her virgin bosom awell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
‘While sho and I togethor live 

Hero in this happy doll.” 


‘Thus Nature spake—The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy's race was run! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quict scene ; 
‘The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be, 


A suommen did my spirit seal ; 
Thad no human fears: 

‘She scomed a thing that could not feel 
‘The touch of earthly years, 


No motion has she now, no foree ; 
She neither boars nor sees 5 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 
1790. 


IT waxpenxp lonely ns 9 cloud 

‘That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once T maw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze, 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
‘And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

‘Ton thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


‘Tho waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

Tn sue a jocund company = 

I gazed—and gazed—bat little thought 
‘What wealth the show to me had brought: 
For off, when on my coach I lie 

Tn vacant or in pensive mood, 























_| As the Moon brightens round her the clouds of the 
ae 


Meta ‘he’s eaught—and his time rans to 


The Nan se hho 


Ao eae Lamger—t' in the 
1 


The Porter sits down on the weight which he bare ; 
‘The Lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ;— 
If a thief could be here ke might pilfer at ease ; 
She sees the Musician, ‘tis all that she sees! 


He stands, backed by the wall ;—he abates not his 
din; 
Ha hat gives him vigour, with boons dropping in, 
From the old and the young, from the poorest ; 
. and thero! 
‘Vhe one-pennied Boy has his penny to spare. 


O dlest are the hearers, and proud be the hand 
OF a pennare  prvel a 


Ta get a Sh ed ae ean cee 
‘Af they spenk ‘tis to praise, and they praise with a 
stnile, 


That tall Man, a giant in bulk and in height, 
Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 
Can he koep himsclf atill,if he would t ob, not he t 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree, 


Mark that Cripple who leans on his crutch ; like a 
tower 

‘That long has leaned forward, leans hour after 
hour !— 


‘That Mother, whose spirit in fottors is bound, 
While sho dandles the Baboin herarmé tothe sound. 


Now, coaches and chariots! roar on like a stream 5 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in » dream: 
‘They are deaf to your murmurs—they care not for 


OU, 
‘Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue! 
1806. 
































IMAGINATION, ur 


‘Hor skin was of Egyptian brown : 
‘Haughty, a4 if her eyo had seen 

‘ts own light to a distance thrown, 

‘She towered, fit person for a Queen 

‘To lead those ancient Amazonian files ; 

Or ruling Bandit's wife among the Grecian isles, 


forth she stretched her hand 
And begged an alma with dolefal plea 
‘That censod not; on our English land 
‘Such woes, I knew, could never be ; 
And yot a boon I gave her, for the creature 
Was beautiful to seo—a weed of glorious feature, 


Tleft ber, and pursued my way ; 

And von before me did espy 

A pair of little Boys at play, 

Chasing s erimson butterfly 

‘The taller followed with his hat in hand, 

‘Wreathed round with yellow flowers the gayest of 
the land. 


‘The other wore a rimless crown 

With leaves of lnurel stuek about ; 

And, while both followed up and down, 

Each whooping with » merry shout, 

In their fraternal features 1 could trace 
Unquestionable lines of that wild Suppliant’s face. 


Yet they, so blithe of heart, seemed fit 
For finest tasks of earth or air; 

Wings let them have, snd they might fit 
Precursors to Aurora’s car, 


Scattering fresh flowers; though happier far, 7 


‘Woon, 
To hunt their fluttering game o'er tock and level 
green, 


‘They dart across my path—but Io, 

Ench ready with a plaintive whine! 

Said I, “not half an hour ago 

Your Mother has had alms of mine? 

“That cannot be,” one answered—"sheis dead :”— 

Looked reproof—they saw—but neither hung his 
head. 


“She has been dead, Sir, many a day.”— 

“Hush, boys! you 're telling me a lic ; 

‘Tt was your Mother, as I say !” 

And, in the twinkling of an eye, 

“Come! come!" cried one,and without moro ado, 

Off to some other play the joyous Vagrants flew ! 
1802. 
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xix. 
SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING, 


COMPORED MAN TRANS AFTER, 


Warne are they now, those wanton Boys? 
For whose free range the diedal earth 
‘Was filled with animated toys, 

And implements of frolie mirth ; 

With tools for ready wit to guide ; 


‘They mot mo in « genial hour, 
When universal nature breathed 
As with the breath of one aweet flower,— 
A time to overrule the power 


Ssiled through the sky—the brooks ran clear ; 
‘The lambs from rock to rock were bounding ; 
With songs the budded groves resounding 5 
And to my heart are still endeared 

‘The thoughts with whieh it then was cheered ; 
‘Whe faith which «aw that gladsome pair 

Walk through the fire with unsinged hair, 
Or, if such faith must needs doceive— 

‘Then, Spirits of benuty and of 
Associates in that eager chase ; 
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AX 
< GIPSIES. 
Yer are they here the same unbroken knot 
Of human Beings, in the self-same spot! 
Men, women, children, yea the frame 
Of the whole spectacle the same! 
Only their fire seems bolder, yielding light, 
Now deep and red, the colouring of night ; 
‘That on their Gipsy-faces falls, 
‘Their bed of straw and blanket-walls, 
—tTwelve hours, twelve bountoous hours are gone, 
while I 
Have been a traveller under open sky, 
Much witnessing of change and cheer, 
Yot as T left I find them here! 
‘The weary Sun betook himself to rest j— 
‘Then iasued Vesper from the fulgent west, 


And one night's diminution of her power, 
Behold the mighty Moon ! this way 
‘She looks ax if at them—but they 
Regard not her :—oh better wrong and strife 
(By nature transient) than this torpid life 5 
Life which the very stars reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move! 
Yet, witness all that stirs in heaven or earth! —, 
In scorn I speak not ;—they are what their birth 
And breeding suffer them to be 5 
Wild outeasts of society ! 


xxt. 


Witex Rath was left half desolate, 
Her Father took another Mate ; 
And Ruth, not seven years old, 
A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 
In thoughtless freedom, bold. 


And she had made s pipe of straw, 
And music from that pipe could draw 
Like sounds of winds and floods ; 
Had built » bower upon the green, 
‘As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods, 
































‘High as a doad, high over head { 


“ How pleasant," then he said, “it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 

In sunshine or in shade 

‘To wander with an easy mind; 

And build a household fire, and find 

A home in every glade! 


What days and what bright years! Ah me! 
Our life were life indeed, with thee 

So passed in quiet bliss, 

And all the while,” said he, “to know 
‘That we were in a world of wor, 

On such an earth as this!” 


And then he sometimes interwove 
Fond thoughts about a father’s love : 
“ For there,” said he, “ are spun 
Around the henrt such tender ties, 
‘That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 


‘Sweet Ruth! and could you go with me 


Beloved Ruth!"—No more he said. 
‘The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear: 

She thought again—and did agree 
With him to sail across the sca, 
And drive the flying deer. 


« And now, as fitting is and right, 
We in the church our fnith will plight, 
A busband and 2 wife." 

Even so they did; and I may say 
‘That to weet Ruth that happy day 
‘Was more than human life. 
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‘Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Dolightod all the while to think 


For him, a Youth to whom was given 
‘So much of earth—so much of heaven, 
And sacl: impetuous blood, 


Whatever in those climes he found 
‘Irregular in aight or sound 

Did to bis mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
‘The workings of his heart, 


Nor less, to feed voluptuous thonglst, 
‘The besnteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and gorgeous flowers ; 

‘The breezes their own languor lent ; 
‘Tho stars had feelings, which they newt 
Into thove fhyored bowers, 


‘Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 
‘That sometimes there did interven 


Bat ill he lived, much evil saw, 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known ; 
‘Deliberately, and undeccived, 
‘Thore wild mon's vices he received, 
And gave them back his own. 


‘His gonins and his moral frame 
‘Were thus impaired, and be beeame 
‘The slave of low desires: 

A Man who without self-control 
‘Would seek what the degrided soul 
Unworthily admires. 





And yet he with no feigned delight 

Had wooed the Maiden, day and night 
Had lovod her, night and morn ¢ 

Whiat could he less than love » Maid 
Whose heart with so much nature played ! 
So kind and 80 forlorn! 


Sometimes, most earnestly, he ssid, 

*O Ruth! I have beon worse than dead ; 

Falso thoughts, thoughts bold and vain, 
‘me on every side 

When I, in confidence and pride, 

Had crossed the Atlantic main. 


Before me shone a glorious world— 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurlod 
‘To music suddenly ; 

I looked upon those hills and plains, 
And seemed ag if let loose from chains, 
To live at liberty, 


No more of this; for now, by thee 

Dear Ruth! more happily set free 

With nobler zeal I burn ; 

My soul from darkness is released, 

Like the whole sky when to the east 
‘The morning doth return.” 


Full soon that better mind was gone ; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one,— 
‘They etirred him now no more; 

New objects did new pleasure give, 
And once again he wished to live 

As lawless as before, 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 
They for the voyage were prepared, 
And went to tho sea-thare, 

But, when they thither came, the Youth 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 


God help thee, Ruth !—Such pains she had, 
‘That eho in half a year was mad, 

And in a prison housed ; 

And there, with many « doleful song 
Made of wild words, her cup of wrong 

She fearfully caronsed. 


‘Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 
Nor pastimes of the May ; 

—They all were with her in her cell; 
And a eloar brook with eheerfal knoll 
Did o'er the pobbles play. 
































‘Farewell! and when thy. 


seebaee 


2 XxIT. 


RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. 


aaa with area oe eet 

‘The rain came heavily and fell in floods ; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright; 

‘The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dore broods ; 
‘The Jay makes answer as the Magpio chatters; 
And all the sir is filled with plosssnt noise of waters. 


nm 

All things that Jove the sun are out of doors; 
‘The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 

‘The grass is bright with rain-drops;—on the moors 
‘The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

‘And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist ; that, glittering in the sun, 

‘Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 


‘Mle 
I was a Traveller then upon the moor 
I saw tho hare that moed about with joy ; 
T heard the woods and distant waters roar ; 
‘Or heard them not, as happy as a boy: 
‘Tho pleasant season did my heart employ : 
My old remembrances went from me wholly; 
And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy. 


iy, 

But, as it sometimes chaneeth, from the might 

Of joy in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink a low ; 

‘To me that morning did it happen #05 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came ; 

Dim sadness—and blind thoughts, I knew net, nor 
could name. 


a 
T heard the sky-lark wartiling in the sky; 
And I bethought me of the playful hare : 
Even such a happy Child of earth am 1; 
Evon as these blissful creatures do 1 fare; 
Par from the world I wall, and from all cane; 
But there may come another day to mo— 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty, 











‘Of rock or sand reposcth, there to sun itself ; 
Sesh seerned thia Man, rotllslive nor dead, 
Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 
Amore than human weight upon his frame had cast 


ae 
_ Himmel he propped, limbs, body, and 
capeeer cre, salen 





me 
At bength, himself unsettling, he the pond 
‘Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water, which ho conned, 
As ifhe had been reading in a book: 
And now a stranger's privilege I took ; 
And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 
“ This morning gives us promise of a glorious day."” 


xm, 
A gentlo answer did the old Man make, 

‘Tx courteous speech which forth he slowly drew ; 
And him with further words T thus bespake, 
What occupation do you there pursue! 

‘This is @ lonesome place for one like you." 

Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprise 

Broke from tho sablo orbs of his yet-vivid eyes, 


our. 
His words came feebly, from a feeble chest, 
But each in solemn order followed each, 
With something of a lofty utterance drest— 
Choice word and measured phrase, above the reach 
Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 
Such as grave Livers do in Scotland nse, 
Religious men, who give to God and man their does. 


He fold th to Game wats end cosne 
To gather leeches, being old and poor: 
Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 


; | Andhe had many hardships to endure : 


From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor ; 
Housing, with God's good help, by choice or chance ; 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance, 


avh 

‘The old Man still stood talking by my side ; 

‘Bat now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divide; 
And the whole body of the Man did seem 

‘Like one whom I had met with in a dream ; 

Or like & man from some far rogion sent, 

‘To give me human strength, by aptadmonishment. 


™", 
My former thoughts returned: the fear that kills; 
And hopo that is unwilling to be fed ; 
Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleskly ils 5 
And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 
—Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 
My question eagerly did IT renew, 
“ How is it that you live, and what is it you do!” 

















agprepctaa ayer bent 

‘ are : 
‘To drag it to the ground ; 

And all have joined in one endeavour 
"To bury this poor Thorn for ever, 


io, 
‘High on a mountain's highest ridge, 
‘Whore oft the stormy winter galo 
‘Cuts like a scythe, while through the clouds 
‘It sweeps from vale to valo ; 
Not five yards from the mountain path, 
‘This Thorn you on your left espy 5 
And to the left, three yards beyond, 


And mossy network too is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 

The work had woven been ; 

And cups, the darlings of the eye, 
So deep is their vermilion dye. 


Ahmet wna bevel thea a toe 


As like as like can be : 
But never, never any where, 
An infant's grave was half so fair. 


“m 
Now would you see this aged Thorn, 
This pond, and beauteous hill of mons, 
You must take care and choose your time 
‘The mountain when to cross. 
Por oft there sits between the heap 
So like an infant's grave in sizes 
‘And that same pond of which I spoke, 
A Woman in a scarlet cloak, 





Ge ficuty al howe. aed tll 


\h talery tok mnlscry t 
Wh woo ie me f oh misery 1°" 


vt 
‘Now wherefore, thus, by day and night, 
1u Pain, in tempest, and in snow, 
‘Thies to the dreary mountain-top 
‘Docs this poor Woman go? 
And why aits she beside the Thorn 
When the blac daylight s in the sky 
Or when the whirlwind 's on the hill, 
Op frosty air is keen and still, 
And wherefore doos she ery — 
0 whorefore ! wherefore? tell me why 
Does sho repeat that dolefal ery 1" 


me. 
“1 cannot tell ; I wish I could; 

Por the true reason no one knows : 
But would you gladly view the spot, 
The spot to which she goes 5 

‘The hillock like an infant's grave, 

‘The pond—and Thorn, so old and grey ; 
‘Pass by her door—'tis seldom shat— 
And, if you see her in her hut— 

‘Then to the spot away ! 

Tnever heard of such as dare 
Approach the spot when she is there.” 


Yel vieeelicn 3 the moumintc op 
‘Can this unhappy Woman go, 








™ 
And they had fixed the wedding day, 
‘The morning that must wed them both ; 
‘Bat Stephen to another Maid 

‘Had sworn another oath ; 

And, with this other Maid, to church 
Unthinking Stephen went— 

Poor Martha! on that woeful day 

A pang of pitiless dismay 

Into her soul was sent ; 

A fire was kindled in her breast, 
Which might not burn itself to rest, 


mite 
‘They say, full six months after this, 
While yet the summer leaves were green, 
She to the mountain-top would go, 
And there was often seen. 
‘What could she weck !—or wish to hide t 
Her state to any eye was plain ; 
‘She was with child, and ahe was mad ; 
‘Yot often was she sober sad 
‘From her execeding pain, 
O guilty Father—would that death 
Had saved him from that breach of faith ! 


xa 
Sad case for such » brain to hold 
Communion with 2 stirring child | 
‘Sad case, as you may think, for one 
‘Who had a brain so wild 1 

‘Last Christmas-ove we talked of thia, 
And grey-haired Wilfred of the glen 
‘Held that the unborn infant wrought 
About its mothor’s heart, and brought 
Her senses back again = 

And, when at last her dme drew near, 
Her looks were calm, her senses clear, 





aw 
‘More know 1 not, I wish I did, 

‘And it should all be told to you ; 
For what became of this poor child 
No mortal ever knew ; 
Nay—tf a child to her was born 

No earthly tongue could ever tell ; 
“And if "twas born alive or dead, 

Far less could this with proof be said; 
But some remember well, 

‘That Martha Ray about this time 
‘Would up the mountain often climb. 











oe 

But what’s the Thorn? and what the pond 
And what the hill of moss to her? 
And what the creeping breeze that comes 
‘The little pond to stir” 

timp ‘somo will say 

jon the tree 5 

‘Some say she drowned it in the pond, 
‘Which i 0 litle stop beyond 
‘But all and each agree, 
‘The little Babe wns buried there, 
‘Beneath that hill of moss #0 fair, 


pas 
‘I've heard, the moss is spotted red 
With drops of that poor infant's blood; 
‘But kill a new-born infant thus, 

T do not think she could { 

Some aay, if to the pond you go, 

And fix on itn steady view, 

‘The shadow of a babe you trace, 

A baby and n baby's face, 

And that it looks at you; 
‘Whene’er you look on it, ’tis plain 
‘The baby looks at you again. 





xxi. 
And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice brought; 
And for the tittle infant's bones 

‘With spades they would have sought, 
But instantly the hill of moss 

‘Before their eyes began to stir! 

And, for full fifty yards around, 

‘The grase—it shook upon the ground 
‘Yet all do still aver 

‘The little Babe lies buried there, 
‘Beneath that bill of moes so fair. 


xin 
I cannot tell how this may be 

But plain it is the Thorn is bound 

With heavy tufts of moss that strive 

‘To drag it to the ground ; 

And this [ know, fall many a time, 

‘When she was on the mountain high, 

By day, and in the silent night, 

‘Whon all the stars shone clear and bright, 
‘That I ave heard her ery, 

“0 misery! ob misery! 

‘Oh woe is me! oh misery !"” 
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XXIV. 


HART-LEAP WELL, 


‘Mart-Leap Well is a small «pring of wster, about fvemilet 
from Richmond in Yorkshire, and near tho side of tee 


Ts 


‘Tar Knight bad ridden down from Wensley Moor 
‘With the slow motion of a summer's cloud 

And now, 28 he a vassal’s door, 

“ Bring forth another horse!’ he cried aloud. 


“Another horee!"—That shout the vassal heard 
And saddled his best Steod, a comely grey ; 
Sir Walter mounted him; be was the third 
Which be had mounted on that glorious day. 


Joy sparkled in the prancing courser’s eyes ; 
‘The horse and horseman are a happy pair; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
‘There is a doleful silence in the air. 


‘A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s Hall, 
‘That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 
‘Bat horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was nerer seen before, 

‘ 


‘Sir Walicr, rentloss as a veering wind, 

Calis to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of thoir kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 


‘The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 
‘With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern ; 
Bat breath and eyesight fail; and, one by one, 
‘The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 


‘Where is the throng, the tumalt of the race? 
‘The bugles that so joyfully were blown! 
—This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone, 


‘The poor Hart toils along the mountain-side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
‘Bat now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 


He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
Bat gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 





‘Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with clenving slect, 


Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched 

His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 
The waters of the epring avere trembling still 


And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot 1) 

‘Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 


And climbing wp tho hill—(it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
‘Three several hoof-marks which the hunted Beast 


Had left imprinted on the grasey ground. 


Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, * Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human eyes: 
‘Throo.Jeaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 


ll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 
"Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 
A place of love for dameels that are coy, 


A cunning artist will 1 have to frame 

A boain for that fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hant-cmap Wet. 


And, gallant Stag! to make thy praises known, 
Another monument shall here be raised 

Three several pillars, each » rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 


And, in the summer-time when days are long, 
I will come hither with my Paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 


‘Till the foundations of the mountains fail 

My mansion with its arbour shall endure ;— 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure !” 


Then home be went, and left the Hart, stone-dead, 
With breathes nostrils stretched above the spring, 
—Seon did the Knight perform what he had said ; 
And far and wide tho fame thereef did ring. 























‘The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 
“ A jolly place,” said he, in times of old t 

‘But something ails it now : the spot is curst. 


‘You see those lifeless stamps of aspen wood— 
‘Some say that they are beeches, others elma— 
‘These were the bower; and here a mansion stood, 
‘The finest palace of a hundred realms 1 


‘The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

‘You eee the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great Lodge ! you might as well 
‘Hunt balf a day for a forgotten dream. 


‘There ’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
‘Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

‘This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


‘Some say thet here « murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood : but, for my part, 
I've guessed, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 
‘That it was all for that unbappy Hart. 


‘What thoughts must through the creature’s brain 
have past ! 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 

Are but three bounds—and look, Sir, at this Inst— 

O Master ! it has been a cruel leap. 


For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race 5 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

‘Whiat cause the Hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the well. 


Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 
‘This water was perhaps the first he drank 
‘When he had wandered from his mother’s side. 


In April here beneath the flowering thorn 

He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that eelf-same spring. 


Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade 5 
‘The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, us I have often said, 

‘Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone.’" 


« Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
‘Small difference lies between thy creed and mine = 
‘This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 
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‘The Being, that is in the cloods and air, 
‘That ix in the green leaves among the groves, 


But Nature, in duo course of time, once more 
‘Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


She loaves these objects to a slow decay, 

‘That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But at the coming of the milder day, 

‘These monuments shall all be overgrown, 


One lesson, Shepherd, lot us two divide, 

‘Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals; 
Nover to blend our pleasure or our pride 
Siac Oe Comma ig Chae Pa 
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SONG AT THE PEAST OF BROUGHAM 
CASTLE, 


‘Hrow ist the breathless Hall the Minstrel sate, 
And Emont’s murmur mingled with the Song— 
‘The words of ancient time I thus translate, 

(A fostal strain that hath boon silent long >— 


“ From town to town, from tower to tower, 
‘Tho red rose is a gladeome flower, 

Her thirty years of winter past, 

‘Tho red rose is revived at Inst ; 

‘She lifts her head for endless spring, 
For everlasting blossoming 

‘Both roses flourish, red and white: 

In love and sisterly delight 

‘The two that were at strife are blended, 
Andall old troubles now are ended. — 
Joy | joy to both ! but most to her 
‘Who is the flower of Lancaster! 
‘Behold ber how She smiles to-day 

On this great throng, this bright array ! 
Fair greeting doth nho send to all 
‘From every corner of the hall; 

‘Bat chiefly from above the board 
‘Where sits in state our rightful Lord, 
A Clifford to his own restored { 





‘They camo with banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth-field. 
‘Not long the Avenger was withstood— 
Earth helped him with the ory of blood : 
St. George was for us, and the might 
‘Of blessed Angels crowned the right. 
‘Loud voice the Land has uttered forth, 
‘We loudest in the faithful north : 

‘Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
‘Our strong-abodes and castles see 

‘The plory of their loyalty. 


How glad is Skipton at this hour— 
‘Though lonely, a desertod Tower ; 
Knight, squire, and yeoman, page and groom : 
‘We have them at the feast of Brough’. 
‘How glad Pendragon—though the deep 
Of years be on her }—She shall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As ina dream her own renewing. 
Rejoiced is Brough, right glad I deem 
Beside her little humble stream 5 
And sho that keopeth watch and ward 
‘Her statelior Eden's courte to guard; 
‘They both are happy at this hour, 
‘Though each is but a lonely Tower :— 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair House by Emont’s side, 
‘This day, distinguishod without peer 
‘To see her Master and to cheexr— 
Him, and his Lady-mother dear! 


Oh! it was a time forlorn 
When the fatherless was born— 
Give hor wings that she may fly, 
‘Or she sees her infant die! 
‘Swords that are with slaughter wild 
‘Hunt the Mother and the Child. 
‘Who will take them from the light t 
— Yonder iss man in sight— 
Yonder is a house—but where? 
No, they must not enter there. 
‘To the caves, and to the brooks, 
‘To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 





Save a Mother and her Child 1 





Now Who is he that bounds with joy 
‘On Carrock's sido, a Shepherd-boy t 
No thoughts lath he but thoughts that pass 
Light #s the wind along the grass. 
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He know the rocks which Angels haunt 
‘Upon the mountains yisitant ; 

‘He hath kenned thems taking wing : 
And into caves where Paories sing 
‘He hath entered ; and been told 
‘By Voices how men lived of old. 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
‘The face of thing that is to be ; 

_ And, if that men report him right, 
His tongue could whisper words of might, 
—Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 

‘He hath thrown aside his crook, 

And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in bis halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 

* Quell the Scot,’ exelaims the Lance— 
‘Bear me to the heart of 

Is the longing of the Shield— 

‘Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ; 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory | 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 

When our Shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored 

Like a re-appearing Star, 

Like « glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war !** 


Alas | the impassioned minstrel did not know 

How, by Heaven's grace, this Clifford's heart was 
framed : 

How he, long forced in humble walks to go, 

‘Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed, 


Love had ho found in huts where poor men lic ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

‘The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Tn him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead = 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
‘The wisdom which adversity had bred. 


Glad were the vales, and every cotiage-hearth ; 

‘The Shepherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 

And, ages after he was Inid in earth, 

“ The good Lord Clifford” was the name he bore, 
LUT. 
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Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are olad in one green hue, and lose themselves 


Of spartive wood run wild : thes pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
‘Sent up, im silence, from among the trees t 
With come uncertain notice, as might seem 

Of vagrant dwellers in the bouseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 
‘The Hermit sits alone. 


‘These beauteous forms, 
‘Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As ina landscape to a blind man’s eye = 
But off, in lonely rooms, and ‘mid the din 
Of towns and cities, have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As bave no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered, nots 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 


w 












In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we aro laid asleep 

‘In body, and become a living soul = 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We tee into the life of things, 
; If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft— 

Tn darkness and amid the many 

Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have T turned to thee, 

© sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro” the woods, 
‘How often has my spirit turned to thee! 


And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 

thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of » sad perplexity, 

‘The picture of the mind revives again: 

While here 1 stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

‘That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

‘Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when 
first 


T came among these bills; when like a roe 

1 bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
‘To mo was all in all—t cannot paint 
‘What then I was. The sounding catarnet 
‘Haunted me like » passion: the tall rock, 
‘The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
‘Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a fooling and a love, 

‘That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye—That time is past, 
And all ite aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptares. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such los, I would believe, 
Abundant recompence, For I have learned 
‘To look on nature, not as in the hour 

or youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
‘The otill, sad music of humanity, 














Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 


And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance— 

If L should be where I no more can hear 

‘Thy voice, nor eateh from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence—wilt thou then forget 

‘That on the banks of this delightful stream. 

We stood together ; and that I, so Long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unweariod in that service: rather say 

With warmer love—oh! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier Jove. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

‘That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 
1798, 





XXVEL. 
Ir Is no Spirit who from heaven hath flown, 
And is descending on his embassy ; 
Nor Traveller gone from earth the heavens to expy | 
“Tis Hesperus—there he stands with glittering 

crown, 

First admonition that the sun is down ! 
For yet it is broad day-light: clouds pass by; 
A few are near him still—and now the sky, 
Ho hath it to himself{—'tis all his own, 
O most ambitious Star! an inquest wrought 
Within me when I recognised thy light ; 
A moment I was startled at the sight: 
And, while I gazed, there came to me » thought 
‘That I might step beyond my natural race 
Aa thon seem’st now to do; might one day trace 
Some ground not mine; and, strong ber strength 


above, 
My Soul, an Apparition in the place, 
‘Tread there with steps that no one shall reprove | 
1809. 


XXXVI. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

AS UT APPEARED TO ENTHUSIASTS AT [TS COMMESCEMENT™, 
‘REPRUNTED ROM “TINH FAIEXD.” 

On! plonsant exercise of hope and joy! 

For mighty were the auxiliars which then stood 
Petachebag rere eae 


= 





 Thisand the Extract, page 62, and the first Piece of 
9 an admirable line ‘this Class are from tho unpublished Poem of which some 
not recollect. | uocount is given in the Preface to the Excwrsion, 
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‘Wee ees going forwant in her namo! 
‘Nuk (xqumred epote alone, but the whole earth, 
‘Whe beauty wore of promise, that which sets 
‘oh uw inoment might not be unfelt 
ie bowers of paradise itself). 
‘Whe Heling rose above the rose full blown. 
Wiest feuyper at the prospect did not wake 
Wo haynes unthought off The inert 
‘Wore roused, and lively antares rapt away ! 
whe had fed their childhood upon dreams, 
‘Tho playtellows of fancy, who had made 
All of swiftness, subtilty, and strength 
twlaisters,—who in lordly wise had stirred 
Annung the grandest objects of the sense, 
Awl dealt with whatsoever they found there 
Ap if they bind within some lurking right 
Yo wiell it ;—they, too, who, of geutlo mood, 
lad watched all gentle motions, and to these 
Hail fitted their own thouglits, sehemers more mild, 
And ly the region of their peaceful selves ;j— 
Now was it that hoth found, the meek and lofty 
‘PAA both find, helpers to their heart’s desire, 
And etulf at hand, plastic as they could wish ; 
‘Were called upon to exercise their skill, 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
‘Or nome seeroted island, Heaven knows where! 
‘But in tho very world, which is the world 
Of all of usy—the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all! 





+ 


‘Shaves of folly, love, or strife— 
‘Voices of two different natures t 


Have not we too !—yea, wo have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognised intelligence ! 


Such rebounds our inward car 
Catehes sometimes from afar— 
Liston, ponder, bold them dear ; 
For of Gody—of God they are. 


i TO A SKY-LARK. 


Exweneat minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

‘Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 

Or, while the wings nspire, aro heart aud eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground! 

‘Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 

‘Those quivering wings composed, that music 
still! 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
‘Whence thon dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with inatinet more divine ; 
‘Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
‘True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 


LAODAMIA. 


“Wirn sacrifice before the rising morn 
Vows have E made by fruitless hope inspired ; 

And from the infernal Gods, ‘mid shades forlorn 
OF night, my slaughtered Lord have I required + 
Celestial pity 1 again implore ;— 
Restore him to my sight—great Jove, restore |" 


So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 
‘With faith, the Suppliant heavenwardliftsherhands; | 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

‘Her countenanes brightens—and her eye expands; | 
‘Her besom heaves and spreads, her stature grows ; 
And she expects the iewe in repose. 














































































Bat thou, though capable of sternest dood, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
‘Thou should’st elade the malice of the grave : 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips ns fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian air, 


No Spectro greets ine,—no vain Shadow this ; 
| Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side f 
Give, on this well known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride |” 
Jove frowned in heaven: the conscious Parca 





threw 
Upon these roseate lips a Stygian hue. 









© This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the 
Joys 

Of sense were able to return as fast 































Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious pansion : for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the eoul ; 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

‘Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn—" 


“ Ah, wherefore tDid not Hercules by force 
‘Wrest from tho guardian Monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom # 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 
And Jeon stood a youth "mid youthful peers. 


. 

The Gods to us are merciful—and they 

Yot farther may relent : for mightier far 

Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 

+ | Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Ts love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favourite seat be fecble woman's 
breast. 





But if thou goest, I follow—” “Peace 1” ho said,— 

She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered; 

‘The ghastly colour from his lips had fled ; 

Tn his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Rrorett fom  penaiye feoeg & happy place. 
ey 
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He epako of love, such love as Spirits foot 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure 5 
No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 
‘The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 
Spake of hervic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 


Of all that is most beauteous—imaged there 

‘In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diyiner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which tho sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 


Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath earned 
‘That privilege by virtue-—“ Ill,” said he, 

© The end of man’s existence I diseerned, 

‘Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 
‘While tears were thy best pastime, day and night; 





And while my youthful peers before my eyes 


‘What time the floct at Aulis lay enchained. 


‘The wished-for wind was given :—I then revolved 
The oracle, apon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 

‘That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 

‘The foremost prow in pressing to the strand,— 
‘Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 


Yot bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 

‘When of thy loss I thought, beloved Wife | 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life,— 

The paths which we had trod—these fountains 


But should snspense permit the Foe to ery, 
“Behold they tremble !—haughty their array, 
‘Yet of their number no one dares to die 1" 

In soal I wwopt the indignity away : 

Old frailties then recurred ;—but lofty thought, 
‘In set embodied, my deliverance wronght. 
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And Thou, thongh strong in love, art all too weak 


Our blest re-union in the shades below. 
‘The invixible world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnised, 


‘Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend— 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be annulled : her bondage prove 
‘The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.” 


Aloud she shrieked | for Hermes re-appears ! 

Round the dear Shade she would have clung—tis 
vain; 

‘The hours are past—too brief had they been years ; 

And him no mortal offort ean detain : 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day, 

Ho through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palaoe-floor a lifeless corse She lay. 


Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved, 

She perished ; and, as for n wilful crime, 

By the just Gods whom no weak pity moved, 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed time, 
Apart from happy Ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet "mid unfading bowers, 


Yet tears to human suffering are due ; 
And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 
As fondly he believer.—Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
‘That [lium's walls were subject to their view, 
‘The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight! * 
19M. 

© For the aconunt of thom long-lived trees, seo Piiny's 
‘Natural History, Wb xvi. esp. 44. ; and for the features in 
the character of Protestiaus see the Iphigenia in Aulis of 
Buripides Virgil places the Shade of Lacdamia in a 
‘mournful region, among unhappy Lovers, 

His Laodami, 
1 Comex —— 


















‘Mourn, and lamont for him whore spirit dreads 
‘Your once sweet memory, studious walks and 


T 


through 

Framed in the schools where Wiedom dwelt retired, 
Intent to trace the ideal path of right 

(More fair than heaven's broad causeway payed 


delight ;— 
But He hath overleaped the eternal bars; 
And, following guides whose craft holds no consent 
‘With aught that breathes the ethereal element, 
Hath stained the robes of civil power with blood, 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 
‘Whence doubts that came too late, and wishes vain, 
Hollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
‘The heaviest plummet of despair can go— 
But whence that sudden check? that fearful start | 
He hears an uncouth sound— 
Anon his lifted eyes 
Saw, at o long-drawn gallery's dusky bound, 
A Shape of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and round! 
A woman's garb the Phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble floory— 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 
His force on Caspian foam to try 5 
Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
‘That skins the plains of Thessaly, 
Or when aloft on Mewnalus he stops 
His flight, "mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 


We 


So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping, 

‘The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed, 
Sweeping—vehemently sweeping— 

No pause admitted, no design avowed | 

3 | © Avaunt, inexplicable Guest !—avaunt,” 

Exclaimed the Chieftain—* let me rather see 

‘The coranal that coiling vipers make ; 

‘The torch that flames with many a lurid flake, 

And the long train of doloful pageantry 

Which they behold, whom yengoful Furies haunt 5 

‘Who, while they struggle from the seourge to flee, 

Move where the blasted soil is not unworn, 

And, in their anguish, bear what other minds have 
borne !"” 
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om 
But Shapes that come not at an earthly call, 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid; 
Lords of the visionary eye whose lid, 

Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall! 
Ye Gods, thought He, that servile Implement 
Obeys a mystical intent ! 

Your Minister would brush away 

‘The epots that to my soul adhere ; 

But should she labour night and day, 

They will not, cannot disappear ; 

Whence angry perturbations,—and that look 
Which no Philosophy can brook ! 


os 
Til-fated Chief! there are whose hopes are built 
Upon the ruins of thy glorious name ; 

Who, through the portal of one moment’s guilt, 
Pursue thee with their deadly aim! 

O matchless perfidy ! portentous lust 

Of monstrous crime !—that horror-striking blade, 
Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 

The noble Syracusan low in dust ! 

Shudder’d the walle—the marble city wept— 
‘And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh ; 

But in calm peace the appointed Victim slept, 
‘As he had fallen in magnanimity ; 

Of spirit too capacious to require 

‘That Destiny her course should change ; too just 
To his own native greatness to desire 


That wretched boon, days lengthened by mistrust. 


So were the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved. 
Released from life and cares of princely state, 
He left this moral grafted on his Fate; 

« Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 


Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends.” 
1816. 


XXXIN. 

THE PASS OF KIRKSTONE. 
1 

Whrain the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight the bosom thrills, 

Oft as I pass along the fork 

Of these fraternal hills : 

Where, save the rugged road, we find 

No appanage of human kind, 

Nor hint of man ; if stone or rock 

Seem not his handy-work to mock 

By something cognizably shaped ; 





Mockery—or model roughly hewn, 

And left as if by earthquake strewn, 

Or from the Flood escaped : 

Altars for Druid service fit ; 

(But where no fire was ever Lt, 

Unless the glow-worm to the skies 
Thence offer nightly sacrifice) 

Wrinkled Egyptian monument ; 

Green moes-grown tower ; or hoary tent ; 
Tents of a camp that never shall be raisod— 
On which four thousand years have gased! 


a 
Ye plough-shares sparkling on the slopes! 
Ye snow-white lambs that trip 
Imprisoned ‘mid the formal props 

Of restless ownership ! 

Ye trees, that may to-morrow fall 

To feed the insatiate Prodigal ! 

Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and fies, 
All that the fertile valley shields ; 
Wages of folly—baits of crime, 

Of life's uneasy game the stake, 
Playthings that keep the eyes awake 

Of drowsy, dotard Time ;— 

O care! O guilt !—O vales and plains, 
Here, ’mid his own unvexed domains, 

A Genius dwells, that can subdue 

At once all memory of You,— 

Most potent when mists veil the aky, 
Miots that distort and magnify ; 

While the coarse rushes, to the sweeping! 
Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! 


m. 
List to those shriller notes !—that march 
Perchance was on the blast, 

When, through this Height’s inverted at 
Rome's earliest legion passed ! 

—They saw, adventurously impelled, 
And older eyes than theirs beheld, 
This block—and yon, whose chareh-iit! 
Gives to this savage Pase its name. 
Aspiring Road ! that lov’st to hide 

Thy daring in a vapoury bourn, 

Not seldom may the hour retarn 
When thou shalt be my guide : 

And I (as all men may find canse, 
When life is at a weary pause, 

And they have panted up the hill 

Of duty with reluctant will) 

Be thankful, even though tired and fis 
For the rich bounties of constraint ; 
Whence oft invigorating transports for 
That choice lacked prea to bestow! 











‘From caves of Indian mountains boar 
‘Sho wrapped thee in a panther’s skin ¢ 
And Thou, thy favourite food to win, 
‘The flame-cyed eagle oft wouldst seare 
From her rock-fortress in mid air, 

With infant shout ; and oftea sweep, 
Paired with the ostrich, o'er the plain ; 
Or, tired with sport, wouldst sink asleep 
Upon the conehant Hons mane | 

With rolling years thy strength increased ; 


Mounting from glorious deed to deed 
As thou from clime to elime didst lead ; 
Yet still, the bosom beating high, 

And the hushed farewell of an oye 
Where no procrastinating gaze 

A Inst infirmity betrays, 

Prove that thy heaven-descended away 
Shall no’er submit to cold decay, 

By thy divinity impelled, 

The Stripling seeks the tonted field ; 
The aspiring Virgin kneels ; and, pale 
With awe, receives the hallowed veil, 
A soft and tender Heroine 

Vowed to severer discipline ; 
Inflamed by thee, the blooming Boy 
Makes of the whistling shrouds # toy, 
And of the ocean's dismal breast 

A play-ground,—or a couch of rest ; 
"Mid the blank world of snow and ice, 
‘Thou to his dangers dost enchain 
‘The Chamois-chaser awed in vain 

By chasm or dizzy precipice 3 

And hast Thou not with triumph seen 
How soaring Mortals glide between 
Or through the clouds, and brave the light 
With bolder than Tesrian fight t 
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How they, in bells of crystal, dive— 
Where winds and waters cease to strive— 
For no unholy 

Among the monsters of the Deep; 

And all the sad ani precious things 
Which there in ghastly silence steep ¢ 
Or, adverse tides and currents headed, 
And breathless calms no longer dreaded, 
ta voyage go 
‘Straight os an arrow from the bow ; 
And, slighting sails and scorning oars, 
Keep faith with Time on distant shores? 
—Within our fearless reach aro placed 
‘The secrets of the burning Waste ; 
Egyptian tombs unlock their dead, 









































—But oh | what transports, what eublimeroward, 
Won from the world of mind, dost thou prepare 
For philosophic Sage ; or high-souled Bard 
‘Who, for thy service trained in lonely woods, 
Hath fed on pageants floating through the air, 

Or calentured in depth of limpid floods ; 

Nor grieves—tho' doomed thro’ silent night to bear 
‘The domination of his glorious themes, 

Or straggle in the net-work of thy dreams | 


™. 

If there be movements in the Patriot's soul, 
From source still deeper, and of higher worth, 
"Tis thino the quickening impulse to control, 
And in duo season send the mandate forth ; 
‘Thy call a prostrate Nation can restore, 
‘When bat o singlo Mind resolves to crouch no 

more, 


~ 
Drend Minister of wrath ! 

Who to their destined dost urge 
‘The Pharsohs of the carth, the men of hardened 


‘Soon to be swallowed by the briny surge 5 
Or cast, for lingering death, on unknown strands ; 
‘Or eanght anid a whirl of desert sands— =~ 
An Army now, and now a living bill 

‘That a brief while hoares with convalaive throcs— 
‘Then all ix still ; 

Or, to forget their madness and their woon, 
‘Wrapt ina winding-sheet of spotless snows ! 








‘ 
Back flows the willing current of my Song: 

If to provoke mch doom the Impious dare, 
Why should it dannt « blameless prayer! 
—Bold Goddess ! range our Youth among ; 
Nor let thy genuine impulse fail to beat 

In hearts no longer young 5 

‘Still may a veteran Few have pride 

In thoughts whose sternness makes thom sweet 5 
In fixed resolves by Reason justified ; 

That to their object cleave like sleet 
Whitening a pine tree's northern aide, 

When ficlds are naked far and wide, 

And withered leaves, from earth's cold breast 
Up-caught in whirlwinds, nowhore can find rest, 


“ 
Bat, if such homage thou disdain 

As doth with mellowing years agree, 

One rarely abeemt from thy train 

More humble favours may obtain 

For thy contented Votary. 

She, who incites the frolic lambs 

In presence of their heedless dams, 

And to tho solitary fawn 
Vouchsafes her lemons, bounteous Nymph 
‘That wakes the breeze, the sparkling lymph 
Doth hurry to the lawn + 

She, who inspires that strain of joyance holy 
Which the sweet Bird, misnamed the 

Pours forth in shady groves, shall plead for mo; 
And vernal mornings opening bright 

With views of undefined delight, 

And choorful songs, and suns that shine 

On busy days, with thankful nights, be mine, 


vu, 
Bat thou, O Goddess ! in thy favourite Isle 
(Freedom's impregnable redoubt, 

‘The wide earth's store-house fenced about 
With breakers roaring to the gales 

‘That stretch » thousand thousand sail*) 
Quicken the slothful, and exalt the vile {— 
Thy impulse is the life of Fame ; 

Glad Hope would almost cease to be 

Tf torn from thy society ; 

And Lore, when worthiest of his name, 
Is proud to walk the earth with Thee 
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‘To A YOUNG LaDy, 
‘Ie TEE COUNTET. 


‘Duax Child of Nature, let them ral! 


‘Where thea, a Wife and Friend, shalt so 
Thy own beart-stirring days, and be 
A Tight to young and obi, 


‘There, bealthy as » shepherd tox, 

And treading smong flowers of joy 
Which at no season fade, 

‘Thou, whilo thy babes around thee cling, 
‘Shalt show us bow divine a thing 

A Woman may be made. 


Thy thoughts and feclings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh 
A melancholy slave ; 

Bat an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 








xxx. 


WATER-FOWL, 

| Let me be allowed the aid of verse to describe the evelis- 
* thons whlch these Visitants sometimes perform am a fine 
‘day towards the chew of winter.—Extract srom Ge 
Author's Book om the Laker. 

Manx bow the feathored tenants of the flood, 

With grace of motion that might scarcely seem 

Inferior to angelical, prolong 

‘Their curious paatime! shaping in mid air 

(And sometimes with ambitious wing that soars 

High as the level of the mountain-tops) 

A cirenit ampler than the lake benesth— 

‘Their own domain ; but ever, while intent 

On tracing and retracing that large round, 

‘Their jubilant sectivity evolves 

Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, 


a“ 


Tax times, or more, I fancied it had ceased ; 
But lo! the vanished company again 
Ascending ; they approach—I hear their wings 
Faint, faint at first; and then an eager sound 
Past in a moment—and as faint aguin! 

‘They tempt the sun to sport amid their plames ; 












0 


‘Thoy tempt the water, or the gleaming ice, 

To show them a fair image ; “tis themselves, 

‘Their own fair forms, upon the glimmering plain, 

Painted more soft and fair as they deacond 

Almost to touch ;—then up again aloft, 

‘Up with a sally anil a flush of speed, 

As if they scorned both resting-place and reat ! 
ama. 





sa XXXVI, 
VIEW FROM THE TOP OF BLACK COMB. 


‘Taxus Height a ministering Angel might select : 

For from the summit of Brack Come (dresd name 

‘Derived from clouds and etorms |) the amplest range 

Of unobstructed prospect may be seen 

‘That British ground commands :—low dusky tracts, 

Where Trent is nursed, far southward! Cambrian 
‘hills 

‘To the south-west, » multitudinous show ; 

‘And, in a line of eye-sight linkod with these, 

The hoary peaks of Scotland that give birth 

‘To Tiviot's stream, to Annan, Tweed, and Clyde :— 

Crowding the quarter whence the sun comes forth 

Gigantic mountains rough with crags; beneath, 

‘Right at the imperial station's western tase 

Main ocean, breaking andibly, and stretched 

Par into silent regions blue and pale ;— 

And visibly engirding Mona’s Isle 

That, as we loft the plain, before our sight 

Stood like a lofty mount, uplifting slowly 

(Above the canvex of the watery globe) 

Into clear view the cultared fields that streak 

Her habitable shores, but now appears 

A dwindled object, and submits to lie 

At tho feet —Yon azure ridge, 

Ts it perishable cloud? Or there 

Do we behold the line of Erin's coast! 
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XXXIX. 


THE HAUNTED TREE 
0 


Taos silver clouds collected round the sun 

His mid-day warmth abate not, seeming les 

‘To overshade than multiply his beams 

By soft reflection—grateful to the sky, 

To rocks, fields, woods. Nor doth our human 
one 

Ask, for its pleasure, screen or canopy 

More ample than the time-dismantled Oak 

‘Spreads o'er this tuft of heath, whieh now, attired 

In the whole falnoes of its bloom, affords 

Couch beautiful as o'er for earthly use 

‘Was fashionod ; whether by the hand of Art, 

‘That eastern Sultan, amid flowers cawrought 

On silken‘tissae, might diffuse his limbs 

Tn languor; or, by Nature, for repose 

‘Of panting Wood-nymph, wearied with the chase, 

© Lady | fairer in thy Poet's sight 

‘Than fairest spiritual ereature of the groves, 

Approach ;—and, thus invited, crown with reat 

‘The noon-tide hour : though truly some there are 

‘Whose footsteps superstitiously avoid 

‘This venerable Tree ; for, when the wind 

Blows keenly, it sends forth « creaking sound 

(Above the general roar of woods and crags) 

Distinetly heard from far—a doleful note! 

As if (so Grecian shepherds would have deemed) 

‘The Hamadryad, pent within, bewailed 

Some bitter wrong. Nor is it unbelieved, 

By ruder fancy, that a troubled ghost 

Haunts the old trunk ; lamenting deeds of which 

‘Tho flowery ground is conscious But no wind 

Sweops now along this elevated ridge; 

Not even a zephyr stirs j—the obnoxious Tree 

Is mute; and, in his silence, would look down, 

O lovely Wanderer of tho tracklow: hills, 

On thy reclining form with more delight 

‘Than his coovals in the sheltered vale 

‘Seem to participate, the whilst they view 

‘Their own farstretching arms and leafy heads 

Vividly pictured in some glassy pool, 

That, for « telat space, checks the burrying 
stream 


Vas 
























“O Lady, worthy of earth's proudest throne! 
Nor leat, by excellence of nature, fit 


The worst of Fortune's malice, wert Thou near, 
that lily-stem, thy sceptre meek, 

‘That its fair flowers may from his check 

Brush the too happy tear! 

— Queen, and handmaid lowly! 

‘Whose skill can speed the day with lively cares, 

And banish melancholy 

‘By all that mind invents or hand prepares; 

O Thon, against whose lip, without ite «mile 

And in its silence even, no heart is proof; 

Whose goodness, sinking deop, would reconcile 

‘The softest Nursling of a gorgeous palace 

To the bare life beneath the hawthorn-roof 

Of Sherwood's Archer, or in caves of Wallace— 

Who thst hath seen thy beauty could content 

His soul with but a glimpre of heavenly day? 

Who thst hath loved thee, but would lay 

His strong hand on the wind, if it were bent 

To take theo in thy majesty away ? 

—Paas onward (even the glancing deer 

Till we depart intrude not here 3) 

‘That mossy slope, o’er which the woodbine throws: 

A canopy, is smoothed for thy repose !” 


Glad moment is it when the throng 

Of warblers in full concert strong 

Strive, and not vainly strive, to rout 

‘The lagging shower, and force coy Phesbus out, 
Met by the rainbow's form divine, 

Jaming from her cloudy shrine ;— 

‘So may the thrillings of the lyre 
Prevail to further our desire, 

‘Whilo to these shades s sister Nymph I call. 


Come, if the notes thine ear may pierve, 
Come, youngest of the lovely Three, 
Submissive to the might of verse 
And the dear voice of harmony, 

By none more deeply felt than Thee 1”" 
—I sang ; and lo! from pastimes vinginal 
‘She hastens to the tents 

Of nature, and the loucly elements. 
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Air sparkles round her with « dazzling sheen ; 
But mark her glowing check, her vesture green f 
And, as if wishful to disarm 

Or to repay the potent Charm, 

She bears the tring’ hate of old romance, 

‘That cheered the trellised arbour’s privacy, 

And soothed war-wearied knights in raftered hall 
How vivid, yet how delicate, her glee ! 

So tripped the Muse, inventress of the dances 
‘So, truant in waste woods, the blithe Euphrosyne! 
But the ringlets of thet head ~ 
Why are they ungarlanded ! 

Why bodeck her temples less 

‘Than the simplest shepherdoss 1 

Tn it not « brow inviting 

Choivest flowers that ever breathed, 

Which the myrtle would delight in 

With Idalian rose enwreathed | 

‘But her humility is well content 

With one wild floweret (call it not forlorn) 
Fiowza oF tar wixns, bonesth her bosom worn— 
‘Yet more for love than ornament, 


‘Open, ye thickets ! lot her fly, 
‘Swift as a Thracian Nymph o’er feld and height ! 
For She, to all but those who love her, shy, 
Would gladly vanish from a Strangor’s sight ; 
‘Though where she is beloved and loves, 
‘Light us the wheeling butterfly she moves; 
Her bappy epirit as a bird ix free, 

‘That rifles blossoms on = tree, 

‘Turning them inside out with arch audacity. 
Alas! how Little can » moment show 

‘Of an eye where feeling plays 

In ten thousand dewy rays ; 

A face o'er which » thousand shadows go ! 
—She stops—is fhatened to that rivulet’s side ; 
And there (while, with sedater mien, 

‘O'er timid waters that have scarcely left 
‘Their birth-place in the rocky cleft 

‘She bends) at leisure may be seen 
‘Features to old ideal grace allied, 

Amid their stailes and dimples 

Fit countenance for the soul of primal truth ; 
‘The bland composure of eternal youth ! 


‘What more chingeful than the seat 
pease ee gest Ghee 


Fidelity presides 

And ts Nh etd is eccfart ne 
High is her aim as heaven above, 

And wide as ether ber good-will ; 

‘And, Bke the lowly reed, ber lore 

Can drink ite nurture from the wcantiost rill ; 








































































—Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought 
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Tusight as keen as frosty star 
Ts to her charity no bar, 

Nor interrupts her frolic graces 

‘When she is, far from these wild places, 
Encircled by familiar faces, 

O the charm that manners draw, 
Noture, from thy genuine law | 

If from what her hand would do, 

Her voice would utter, aught onsue 
Untoward or unfit ; 






But ber blushes are joy-flushes ; 
And the fault (if fault it be) 

Only ministers to quicken 

Laughter-loving gaiety, 

And kindle sportive wit— 

Leaving this Daughter of the mountains free 

As if she know that Oberon king of Facry 

Had crossed her purpose with some quaint vagary, 
And heard his viewless hands 

Over their mirthfal triumph elapping hands, 


* Last of the Three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself, like pensive Morn 
Touched by the skylark’s enrliest note, 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat, 
But whether in the semblance drest 
Of Dawn—or Eve, fair vision of the west, 
Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By woman's gentle fortitude, 
Each grief, through mookness, settling into rest. 




































page 
‘Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand 
Has raised thy spirit ton peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier ago,” 
Her brow hath opened on me—see it there, 
Brightening the umbrage of her hair ; 
‘So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 
To be descried through ahady groves. 
Tenderest bloom is on her eheek 
Wish not for a richer streak ; 
Nor dread the depth of meditative oye : 
Bat let thy love, upon that azure field 



















What woald’st thon more t In sunny glade, 
Or under leaves of thickest shade, 

















Smile if thou wilt, but not in searn, 
Tf some, by ceaseless pains outworn, 
Here crave an easier lot ; 

If some have thirsted to renew 
A broken vow, or bind » true, 
With firmer, holier knot, 


And not in vain, whon thoughts are east 





At Nature’s call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the Wishing-gato, 


‘The Sage, who feels how blind, how weak 
Isman, though loth such help to aeek, 
‘Yet, passing, here might pause, 
And thirst for insight to allay 
Misgiving, while the crimson day 
In quietness withdraws 5 
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THE WISHING-GATE DESTROYED. 


"Tis gone—with old belief and dream 
‘That round it clung, and tempting scheme 
‘Releasod from fear and doubt ; 

And the bright laniscape too must lie, 
‘By this blank wall, from every eye, 


Alas ! for him eho gave the word ; 
Could he no sympathy afford, 
Derived from earth or heaven, 
To hoarts #0 oft by hope botrayed ; 
Their very wishes wanted aid 
Which here wns freely given 1 


‘Where, for the love-lorn maiden’s wound, 
Will now #0 readily be found 
A balm of expectation { 
Anxious for far-off children, where 
Shall mothers breathe a like sweet air 
‘Of home-felt consolation 1 


And not unfelt will prove the lors 

‘Mid trivial care and petty cross 
And ench day's shallow grief; 

Though the most easily beguiled 

Were oft among the first that smiled 
At their own fond belief, 


‘Hf still the reckless change we mourn, 
A reconciling thought may turn 

‘To harm that might lark here, 
Ere judgment prompted from within 
Fit aims, with courage to begin, 

And strength to persevers. 


Not Fortune's slave is Man: our state 
Enjoins, while firm rosolves await 
On wishes just and wise, 
‘That strenuous action follow both, 
And life be one growth: 
enterprise, 


Of heaven.’ 
So taught, #0 trained, we beldly face 
All accidents of time and place ; 
Whatever props may fail, 
‘Trust in that sovereign law can spread 
New glory o’er the mountain's head, 
Fresh beanty through the vale. 


‘That truth informing mind and heart, 
‘The simplest cottager may part, 
Ungriewed, with charm and spell; 
And yot, lost Wishing-gate, to thee 
The voice of grateful memory 
‘Shall bid a kind farewell ! 


Ree Noteat the end of the Volume. 


xu. 
THE PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK. 


A Rock there is whose homely front 
‘The passing traveller elights ; 

Yet there the glow-worms hang their lampx, 
‘Like stars, at various heights ; 

And one coy Primrose to that Rock 
‘The vernal breeze invites, 


What hideous warfare hath been waged, 
‘What kingdoms overthrown, 

Since first I spied that Primrose-tuft 
And marked it for my own 5 

‘A lasting link in Nature's chain 
‘From highest heaven let down! 




















‘Presexrimmyrs! they judge not right 

‘Who deom that ye from open light 
‘Retire in fear of shame 5 

All leaven-born Instincts shun the touch 

Of vulgar sense,—and, being such, 
Such privilege ye claim. 


‘The tear whose source I could not guess, 
‘The deep sigh that seemed fatherless, 
‘Were mine in early days; 
And now, unforced by time to part 
With fancy, I obey my heart, 
And venture on your praise, 


What though some busy foes to good, 

Too potent over nerve and blood, 
Lurk near you—and combine 

To taint the health which yo infuse ; 

‘This hides not from the moral Muse 
‘Your origin divine. 


How oft from you, derided Powers t 


Like morning mist: and, where it lay, 
‘The spirits at your bidding play 
In gaiety and ease. 


Star-guided contemplations move 

‘Through space, thongh calm, not raised above 
Prognosties that ye rule; 

‘The naked Indian of the wild, 

‘And haply, too, the cradled Child, 
Are pupils of your school. 


But who ean fathom your intents, 

Number their signs or instruments? 
A rainbow, a sunbeam, 

A subtle smell that Spring unbinds, 

Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds, 
An echo, or a dream, 
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The laughter of the Christmas hearth 
‘With sighs of selfexhausted mirth 
‘Yee feelingly reprove ; 


‘Ye daunt the prond array of war, 
Pervade the lonely ocean far 
As sail hath been unfurled; 
For dancers in the festive hall 
‘What ghastly partners hath your call 
Fetched from the shadowy world. 


'Tis said, that warnings ye dispense, 
Emboldened by a keener sonso ; 
‘That men have lived for whom, 
‘With dread precision, ye made clear 
‘The hour that in « distant year 
‘Should knell them to the tomb, 


Unwelcome insight! Yet there are 
‘Biest times when mystery is laid bare, 


‘Trath shows 4 glorious fnee, 
While on that isthmus which commands 
‘The councils of both worlds, she stands, 
Sage Spirits! by your grace. 


God, who instructs the brutes to ssent 


XL 


VERNAL ODE. 


‘Rerum Natura tota est nasquam magis quam in minimis, 
Pur. Nav. Horr, 


- 
‘Bexratn the concave of an April sky, 


‘When all the fields with freshest groom wore dight, 
Appeared, in prosence of the spiritual eye 
‘That aids or supersedes our grosser sight, 





‘The form and rich habiliments of One 

Whose countenance bore resemblance to the sun, 

When it revenls, in evening majesty, 

Features half lost amid their own pure light. 

Poised like » weary cloud, in middle air 

Ho hung,—then floated with angelic ease 

(Softening that bright effulgence by degrees) 

‘Till he had reached « summit sharp and bare, 

Where oft the venturous heifer drinks the noon- 
tide breeze, 

Upon the apex of that lofty cone 

Alighted, there the Stranger stood alone ; 

Pair as a gorgeous Fabric of the east 

Suddenly raised by some enchanter’s power, 

Where nothing was; and firm as some old Tower 

Of Britain's realm, whose leafy crest 

Waves high, embellished by # gleaming shower ! 


mn 
Beneath the shadow of his purple wings 
Rested a golden harp ;—he touched the strings ; 
And, after prolude of uncarthly sound 





Of man’s inquiring gaze, but to his hope 
Imnged, though faintly, in the hue 
Profound of night's ethereal blue ; 
And in the aspect of each radiant arb ;— 
Some fixed, some wandoring with no timid curb ; 
But wandering star nnd fixed, to mortal eye, 
Blended in absolute serenity, 
And free from semblance of deeline ;— 
Fresh as if Evening brought their natal hour, 
Her darkness splendour gave, her silence power, 
‘To testify of Love and Grace divine. 

i= 


‘Themselves to lose their light, or pass away 

Like clouds before the wind, 

Bethanks poured out to Him whose hand bestows, 
Nightly, on human kind 

‘That vision of endurance and repose. 

—And though to every draught of vital breath 
Renewed throughout the bounds of earth or ocean, 
The melancholy gates af Death 

Respond with sympathetic motion ; 














Hee Sight, sod tale ite maior wey 

(OReerve cach wing }—o Sey as! 

‘The seca of ber inden Shgh, 

How feagale! prt of ancestry 

Mywerioady remeer and igh; 

‘High os he epee et of ee; 

‘The rewate bisom: on woman's cheek ; 

‘The scmring cagie’s curved beak; 

‘The whine planes of tbe Seating swan; 

(UR4d as be ter’s paw, the Ben's mane 

Exe shaken by that mood of serra Gisdain 

(At which the desrrt trembles —Hamming Bee ! 

Thy sting wee seedieas then, perchance cninown, 

‘The sods of malice were not son; 

Al crescares met im pence, from ficrcenes free, 

Ate po pride bhended with their guity. 

—Trars bad pot broken frem their seurce; 

Nor Anguish strayed from ber Tartarean den ; 

‘The godden years maintained a course 

Not undiversifed theegh smmeth and even; 

We were not mocked with, 

‘Bright Serapbs exixed familiarly with men; 

And carth and stars composed a universal heaven 
maz. 





- xu 


DEVOTIONAL INCITEMENTS. 


+ Not to the rarth confined, 
Ascend to heaven.” 


Wamne will they stop, those breathing Powers, 
‘The Spirits of the new-born flowers ¥ 
They wander with the breeze, they wind 
Where’er the streams a passage find ; 
Up from their native ground they rise 
In mute néris! harmonies 
From bumble viclet—modest thyme— 
Exhaled, the essential odours climb, 
As if no space below the sky 
Their subtle flight could satiafy = 
Heaven will not tax our thonghts with pride 
If like ambition be their guide, 

= 
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‘That with moist virtue softly cleaves 
‘The buds, and freshens the young leaves, 
‘The birds pour forth their souls in notes 
Of rapture from a thousand throats— 
Here checked by too impetuous baste, 
While there the music runs to waste, 
With bounty more and more enlarged, 
Till the whole nir is overcharged ; 
Give ear, 0 Man! to their appeal 

And thiret for no inferior zeal, 

‘Thon, who canst think, as well ns feel, 


Mount from the earth; aspire | aspire f 
‘So pleads the town’s cathedral quire, 
In strains that from their solemn height 
Sink, to attain a Joftier flight ; 

While incense from the altar breathes 
Rich fragrance in embodied wreaths ; 
Or, flung from swinging censer, shrouds 
‘The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic Forms, the still 
Creation of the painter’s kill, 
‘That on the service wait concealed 


And humours change, are spurned like weeds 
‘The priests are from their altars thrust ; 
‘Tomples are levelled with the dust ; 

And selemn rites and awful forms 
Founder amid fanatic storms, 

‘Yet evermore, throngh years renewed 

In undisturbed vicissitude 

‘Of seasons balancing their flight 

On the swift wings of day und night, 


+ 





‘Where birds and brooks from leafy delle 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 

And vapours magnify and spread 

‘The glory of the sun's bright head— 
Still constant in her worship, still 
Conforming to the eternal Will, 
‘Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Divine monition Nature yields, 

That not by broad alono we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give 5 
‘That every day should leave some part 
Free for s sabbath of the heart : 

80 shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From morn to eve, with hallowed rest. 


xtvit. 
- 
THE CUCKOO-CLOCK. 


Wovtnsr thou be tanght, when sleep has taken 


Aight, 

By a sure voice that can most sweetly tell, 

How far-off yet a glimpse of morning light, 

And if to lure the truant hack be well, 

Forbear to covet a Repeater’s stroke, 

‘That, answering to thy touch, will sound the hour ; 

Better provide thee with a Cuckoo-clock 

For service hung behind thy chamber-door ; 

And in due time the soft spontanoous shock, 

‘The doutile note, as if with living power, 

Will to composure leud—or make thee blithe as 
bird in bower. 


List, Cuckoo—Cuckoo !—oft tho’ tempesta howl, 
Or nipping frost remind thee trees are bare, 

How cattle pine, and droop the shivering fowl, 
‘Thy spirits will seem to feed on balmy air : 

I speak with knowledge,—by that Voice beguiled, 
Thou wilt salute old memories as they throng 
Into thy heart ; and fancies, running wild 
Through fresh green fields, and budding groves 


among, 
‘Will make thee happy, happy as a child ; 
Of sunshine wilt thon think, and flowers, and song, 
And breathe oa in a world where nothing can go 
‘wrong. 


And know—that, even for him who shuns the day 
And nightly toases on a bed of pain 5 

Whose joys, from nll but memory swept away, 
Must come unhoped for, if they come again ; 











And vecazs doth the region which they thronged 
Appear; a cals dewent of sky comdocting 
Dews te the: ays, 
‘Dows to that hidden galf from which they re 
‘To vamish—teet as days and months and years, 
‘Fleet as the proerations of mankind, 
Power, ghry, canpire, an the workd itselt, 
‘The Expering werkd, whee time hath ceased to be. 
‘Bat the winds rear, shaking the rested trees, 
And me! a bright precerser to a tain 
Perchance as numerous, overpeers the rock 
‘That mullenly refoars to partake 
Of the wid impele, From a fount of life 
Envishle, the long procession moves 
‘Lamimoes or gloomy, welcome to the vale 
Which they are entering, weleome to mine eye 
‘That sees them, to my soul that owns im them, 
(And in the boson of the Srmmament 
O'er which they move, wherein they are contained, 
A type of her capacious self and all 
Her restless progeny. 

A bumble walk 
Here is my body doomed to tread, this path, 
A little hoary line and faintly traced, 
Work, shall we call it, of the shepherd's foot 
Or of his flock !—joint vestige of them both. 
1 pace it unrepining, for my theaghts 
Admit no bondage and my words have wings, 
Where is the Orphean lyre, or Druid harp, 
To accompany the verse! The mountain blast 
‘Shall be our Aand of mmsie; he shall aweep 
The rocks, and quivering trves, and billowy lake, 
And search the fibres of the caves, and they 
‘Shall answer, for our song is of the Clouds 
And the wind loves them ; and the gentle gales— 
| Which by their aid re-clothe the naked lawn 
With annual verdure, and revive the woods, 
And moisten the parched lips of thirsty flowere— 
Love them ; and every idle breeze of air 
Bends to the favourite burthen. Moon and stars 
Keep their most solems vigils when the Clouds 
Wazch also, shifting peaceably their place 
Like bands of ministering Spirits, er when they lie, 
As if some Protean art the change had wrought, 
In Estlees quiet o'er the ethereal deep 
Senttered, a Cyclades of varions shapes 
‘And all degree of benny. O ye Lightings 

* 
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Yeo ary thelr perilous offspring; and the Sun— 
‘Source inexhaustible of life and joy, 

And type of man’s Gartarting reason, therefore 
In old time worshipped as the god of verse, 

A blazing intellectual deity— 

Lovos his own glory in their looks, and showers 


Euriched—too transient wore they not renewed 

Prom age to age, and did not, while we gaze 

In silent rapture, crodulous desire 

Nourish the hope that memary lacks not power 

To keep the treasure unimpaired, Vain thought! 
/ Yet why repine, created as we are 

For joy and rest, albeit to find them only 

Lodgod iu the bosom of eternal things t 


5 xLIX. 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF THE BIRD 
OF PARADISE. 


‘Tar gentlest Pot, with free thoughts endowed, 
And a truc master of the glowing strain, 

Might scan the narrow province with disdain 
‘That to the Painter's akill jx here allowed, 

‘This, this the Bird of Paradise! disclaim 

The daring thought, forgot the name ; 

‘This tho Sun's Bird, whom Glendoveors might 


own 
As no unworthy Partner in their fight 
‘Through sens of ether, where the rofling sway 
Of nether aix’s rude billows i# unknown ; 
Whom Sylphs, if e’er for casnal pastime they 
‘Through India’s spicy regions wing their way, 
Might bow to as their Lord. What character, 
O sovereign Nature! I appeal to thee, 
‘Of all thy feathered progeny 
Is 80 unearthly, and what shape 90 fairt 


_ Lost and recovered, as the rays of light 
! ee ee oe 


= er 
‘Began the peneil's strife, 
‘O'erweening Art was ennght nx in a mare. 





A nense of seemingly presumptuous wrong 
Gave the first impulse to the Poet's song ; 
Bat, of his seorn repenting soon, he drew 
A juster judgment from a calmer view 5 
And, with a spirit freed from discontent, 
Thankfully took an effort that was meant 
Not with God’s bounty, Nature's love, to vie, 
Or made witlr hope to please that inward eye 
Which ever strives in vain itself to satisfy, 
Bat to recal the truth by some faint trace 
Of power ethereal and celestial grace, 

‘That in the living Creature find on earth a place, 


L 


- 


A JEWISH FAMILY. 


(08 A SMALL VALLEY OPPOSITE #Y, GOAN, UPON THE EITINE.) 


Gexius of Raphacl! if thy wings 
Might bear thee to this glen, 

With faithful memory left of dhings 
To poncil dear and pen, 

‘Thou would’st farego the neighbouring Rhine, 


‘The Mother—her thou must have seen, 
In spirit, ere she came 

‘To dwell those rifled rocks between, 
Or found on earth a name ; 


With that of summer skies f 
I speak aa if of sense beguiled ; 

Uneounted months are gone, 
Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 
‘That exquisite Saint John. 


T see the dark-brown curls, the brow, 
‘The smooth transparent skin, 
Refined, as with intent to ahow 
‘The holiness within 5 
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‘Strict passage, throngh whieh sighs are bronght, 
And whispers for the heart, their slaves 

And shrieks, that revel in abuse 

OF shivering flesh ; and warbled air, 

Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 

‘The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 

Into the ambush of despair; 

Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle, 
And requiems answered by the pulse that beats 
Devoutly, in life's last retreats ! 


ww 
‘The headlong streams and fountains 
Serve Thee, invisible Spirit, with untired powers ; 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
‘They Jull perehance ten thousand thousand flowers. 
That roar, the prowling lion’s Here J am, 
How fearful to the desert wide ! 
‘That bleat, how tender ! of the dam 
Calling a straggler to her side. 
Shout, cuckoo !—Iet the vernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone ; 
Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll ! 
At tho still hour to Merey dear, 
Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to nun’s faint throb of holy foar, 
‘To salloe’s prayer irsethed Doe) A Su PeaRone 
Or widow's cottage-lullaby, 


me 
Ye Voices, and ye Shadows: 
And Images of voico—to hound and horn 
From rocky steep and rock-hestudded meadows 
Flang back, and, in the sky's blue eaves, reborn— 
On with your pastime! till the church-tower bells 
A greeting give of measured glee ; 
And milder echoes from their cells, 
Repeat the bridal symphony. 
‘Then, or far earlier, let us rove 
Where mists are breaking up ar gone, 
And from sloft look down into a cove 
Besprinkled with a carcless quire, 
Happy milk-maids, one by one 
Scattering a ditty each to her desire, 
A liquid concert matchloss by nice Art, 
A stream as if from one full heart, 


™ 


Bleat be the song that brightens 
‘The blind man’s gloom, exalts the veteran's mirth ; 
Unscorned the peasant’s whistling breath, that 


lightens 
‘His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. 
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‘For the tired slave, Song lifts the languid car, 
Anu bids it aptly fall, with chime 

‘That beautifies the fairest shore, 

And mitigates the harshest clime, 

‘Yon pilgrims see—in lnguing file 

‘Thoy move ; but soon the appointed way 

A choral Ave Maric shall beguile, 

And to their hope the distant shrine 
Glisten with a livelior ray : 

‘Nor friendless he, the prisoner of the mine, 
Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 
Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 


© 
When civic renovation. 

‘Dawns on & Kingdom, and for needful haste 
‘Best eloquence avails not, Inspiration 
Mounts with a tune, that travels like a blast 


OF timiid hiope and innocent desire 

Shot from the dancing Graces, as they move 
Fanned by the plausive wings of Love. 

How off along thy mazes, 

‘Regent of sound, have dangerous Passions trod { 
O Thou, through whom the temple rings with praises, 
And blackening clouds in thundcr speak of God, 
Betray not by the cozenage of sense 


And, if the virtuous feel » pang too sharp, 
Soothe it into patience,—stay 

‘The uplified arin of Suicide ; 

And let some mood of thine in firm array 
Knit every thought tho impending issue neods, 
‘Eve martyr burns, or patriot bleeds! 


™ 

Ax Conscience, to the centre 

Of being, smites with irresistible pain 

‘So shall » solemn cadence, if it enter 

‘The mouldy vaulte of the dull idiots brain, 





‘Transmute him toa wretch from quiet hurled— 
Convulsed ax by & jarring din ; 

And then aghast, as at the world 

Of reason partially let in 

By concords winding with a sway 
Terrible for sense and soul! 

Or, awed he weeps, strugaling te quell dismay, 
Point not these mysteries to an Art 

Lodgod above the starry pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing from the heart 

Of divine Love, where Wisdom, Beanty, Truth 
With Order dwoll, in endless youth ! 


vin 
Oblivion may not eover 
All treasures hoarded by the miser, Time, 
Orphean Insight ! truth's undaunted lover, 
‘To the first leagues of tutored pasion elimb, 
When Music deigned within this grosser sphere 
Her subtle essence to enfold, 
And voice and shell drew forth a tear 
Soficr than Nature’s self could mould. 
‘Yet strenuous was the infant Age: 
Art, daring because souls could fecl, 
Stirred nowhere but an urgent equipage 
Of rapt imagination sped ber march 

the realms of woe and weal : 
Hell to the lyre bowed low ; the upper arch 
Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verse 
‘Her wan disasters could disperse. 


co 
‘The Gurr to king Amphion 
‘That walled s city with its melody 
Was for belief no dream :—thy skill, Arion ! 
Could humanise the creatures of the sea, 
Where men were monsters, A last grace he craves, 
Leave for one chant ;—the daleet sound 
Steals from the deck o'er willing waves, 
‘Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 
"Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse ; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 

his harp, the Master rides ; 
So shall he touch at length # friondly strand, 
And he, with his preserver, shine star-bright 
In memory, through silent night. 


‘The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

Couched in the shadow of Msonalinn pines, 
‘Was passing sweet; the eyeballs of the leopards, 
‘That in high triamph drew the Lord of vines, 


















peer ey seme niaraaen p 
Stern Winter loves a dirge-tike sound. 


ne 
‘Break forth into thanksgiving, 

‘Ye banded instruments of wind and chords; 
Unite, to maguify the Ever-living, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon 5 

‘Thom too be heard, Ione eagle! freed 

From snowy peak and cload, attune 

Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from her utmost walls 

‘The six-dayy’ Work, by flaming Scraphim 
Transmits to Heaven! As Deop to Deep 


Into the ear of God, their Lord! 


xv 
A Vaieo to Light gave Being ; 

To Time, and Man his earth-born chronicler ; 
A Voice shall tinish doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir ; 

‘The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 


No more than moments of thy life t 

Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 
With her smooth tones and discords just, 
‘Tempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave? No! though earth be dust 
And ranish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 


Is in the Worn, that shall not pass away, are 

















‘How earth and heaven are taught to feel 
‘The might of magic lore!” 


My little vagrant Form of light, 

My gay and besutiful Canoe, 

‘Well have you played your friendly part 5 
As kindly take what from my beart 
Experience forces—then adieu ! 


‘Temptation lurks among your words ; 


And ‘tis, I fear, an age too late) 
‘Take with you some ambitious Youth! 
For, restless Wanderer! J, in truth, 
‘Am all unfit to be your mate. 
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‘Long have I loved what 1 behold, 

‘The night that calms, the day that cheors; 
‘The common growth of mother-carth 
‘Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears, 


‘The dragan’s wing, the magic ring, 


“What spell #0 strong as guilty Pear! 
Repentance is a tender Sprite; 

‘If sught on earth have heavenly might, 
"Tis lodged within her silent tear, 


‘But grant my wishes,—let us now 
Descend from this ethereal height 5 
‘Then take thy way, adventurous Skiff, 
‘More daring far than Hippogriff, 
And be thy own delight! 


To the stone-table in my garden, 
Loved haunt of many ® summer hour, 
‘The Squire is come: his daughter Boss 
Beside him in the cool recess 

‘Sits blooming like a flower. 


With these are many more convened ; 
‘They know not I have been so far ;— 

L woo them there, in number nine, 
Beneath the spreading Weymouth-pine! 
T see them—there they are! 


‘There sits the Vicar and his Dame; 

And thero my goed friend, Stephen Otter ; 
‘And, ere the light of evening fail, 

‘To them I must relate the Tale 

Of Peter Bell the Potter,” 


Off flow the Bast—away she flees, 
Spurning ber freight with indignation ! 
And 1, a4 well as I was able, 


“0, here he is!" cried little Bess— 


‘Your seats, and quickly shall be paid 
The well-remembered debt,” 


1 spake with faltering voice, like ane 
Not wholly rescued from tho pale 
Of a wild dream, or worse illusion 3 
But, straight, to cover my confusion, 
Began the promised Tale. 


—— 


PART FIRST. 
Att by the moonlight river side 
Groaned the poor Beast—alas! in vain ; 
‘The staff was raised to loftier height, 
And the blows fell with heavier weight 
As Poter struck—and struck again, 


“Hold!” cried the Squire, “against the rules 
Of common sense you ‘re surely sinning ; 
‘This leap is for as all too bold ; 

Who Peter was, let that be told, 

And start from the beginning.” 


—*A Potter *, Sir, he was by trade,” 
Said 1, becoming quite collected ; 

“And wheressever he appeared, 

Fall twenty times was Peter feared 

For once that Peter was respected. 


He, two-and-thirty years or more, 
Had been a wild and woodland rover ; 
Hod heard the Atlantic surges roar 
‘On farthest Cornwall's rocky share, 
And trod the cliffx of Dover. 


And he had seen Caernarvon’s towers, 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum ; 
And he had been where Lincoln bell 


Flings o'er the fen thnt ponderous knell — 
A far-renowned alarum ! 


* In the dialect of the North, a hawker of earthenware 
‘te thus designated. 


On two poor logs, toward my stone-table 
‘Limped on with sore vexation, 




















‘The witehery of the soft bine sky! 


(On 2 fair prospect seme have looked 
Ard felt, as T have beard thes may, 
As if the moving time bad been 

A thing as stradfast as the seme 

(On which they gazed themeelres aesy. 


Within the breast of Peter Bell 

‘These silent rapture found no place ; 
‘He was a Cart as wild and rede : 
As ever buc-and<ry pureed, 


As ever tan a feloa's race, 


(Of all that lead a biwlens life, 

Of all that love their lawless lives, 
In city or in village small, 

He was the wiklest far of all ;— 
‘He had a dozen wedded wives. 


Nay, start mot !—wedded wires—and twelve | 
But bow one wife could e'er come pear him, 
In simple truth I cannot tell ; 

For, be it said of Peter Bell, 

To see him was to fear him. 


‘Though Nature could not touch bis heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather, 
And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At onee, that Peter Bell and she 

Had often been together. 


A savage wildness round him bung 
As of a dweller out of doors; 


His face was keen as is the wind 
‘That cuts along the hawthorn-fence ; 
‘Of courage you saw little there, 
But, in ita stead, a medley air 

Of cunning and of impudence, 
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‘He had a dark and sidelong walk, 
And long and slouching was his gait 5 
‘Beneath his looks #o bare and bold, 
You might perceive, his spirit cold 
Was playing with some inward bait. 


His forchead wrinkled was and furred ; 
A work, one half of which wna done 
By thinking of his whens" and ‘hows :” 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Benesth the glaring sun, 


‘There was a hardness in his check, 
‘There was 4 hardness in his eye, 
As if the man bad fixed his face, 
In many a solitary place, 

‘Against the wind and open sky 1”" 


One niow, (and now my little Bess! 

Wo 'vo reached at last tho promised Talo ;) 
One beautiful November night, 
When the full moon was shining bright 
Upon the rapid river Swale, 


Along the river's winding banks 
Poter was travelling all alone ;— 
‘Whether to buy or sell, or led 
‘By pleasure ranning in his head, 
To me was never known, 


He tradged along through copse and brake, 
‘He trudged along o’er hill and dale ; 

Nor for tho moon cared he a tittle, 

And for the stars he cared as little, 

Aad for the murmuring river Swale. 


‘But, chancing to espy a path 

‘That promixed to cut short the way ; 
As many a wiser man hath done, 
He left = trasty guide for one 

‘That might his steps betray. 


To thick wood he soon is brought 
‘Whore choerily his course ho weaves, 
‘And whistling loud may yet be heard, 
‘Though often buried, like » bird 
Darkling, among the boughs and leaves. 


Bat quickly Peter's mood is changed, 
And on he drives with cheeks that burn 
In downright fury and in wrath j— 
‘There 's little sign the treacherous path 
‘Will to the road return t 





‘The path grows dim, and dimmer still ; 
Now up, now down, the Rover wends, 
‘With all the sail that he can carry, 
‘Til brought toa deserted quarry— 
And there the pathway ends. 


He pausod—for shadows of strango shape, 
Massy and black, before him Tay ; 

But through the dark, and through the cold, 
And through the yawning fissures old, 
Did Peter boldly preas his way 


Right through the quarry ;—and behold 
A scene of soft and lovely hue f 

Whore blue and grey, and tender green, 
‘Together make as sweet a Keene 

As ever human eye did view. 


Beneath the clear blue sky he saw 
A little field of meadow groand ; 
But field or meadow name it not ; 
Call it of earth » sinall green plot, 
With rocks encompassed round, 


‘The Swale flowed under the grey rocks, 
But he flowed quiet and unseen ;— 
You need a strong and stormy gale 

To bring the noises of the Swale 

To that green spot, so calm and groon f 


And is there no one dwelling here, 

No hermit with his beads and glass! 
And does no little cottage look 

Upon this soft and fertile nook t 

Does no one live near this green grass? 


Across the doep and quiet spot 

Ts Peter driving through the grass— 
And now has reached the skirting trees; 
When, turning round his head, he sees 
A colitary Ass, 


© A prize I" cries Peter—bat he first 
Must spy about him far and near; 
There 's not a single house in sight, 
No woodman's hut, no cottage light— 
Peter, you need not fear { 


There ’s nothing to be seen but woods, 
And rocks that spread a hoary gleam, 
And this ono Beast, that from the bed 
‘Of the green meadow hangs his head 
Over the silent stream, 
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‘Upon the Beast the sapling rings 5, 

‘His lank sides heaved, his limbs they stirred ; 
‘He gave a groan, and then another, 

Of that whieh went before the brother, 

And then he gave a third. 


All by the moonlight river side 
‘He gave throe miserable groans ; 
And not till now hath Peter seen: 
‘How gaunt the Creature is,—how Jean 
And sharp his staring bones | 


With loge stretched out and stiff he lay -— 
No word of kind commiseration 

Fell at the sight from Peter's tongue ; 
With hard contempt his heart was wrung, 
With hatred and vexation, 


Tho meagre beast lay still as death 5 
And Peter's lips with fury quiver ; 
Quoth he, “ You little mulish dog, 
1'll fling your carcass like a log 
Head-foremost down the river !"” 


An impious oath confirmed the threat— 
‘Whereat from the earth on which he lay 
‘To all the echoos, south and north, 

And cast and west, the Ass scat forth 
A long and clamorous bray! 


‘This outcry, on the heart of Peter, 
Seems like a note of joy to strike,— 
Joy at the heart of Peter knocks 5 
But in the echo of the rocks 

‘Was something Peter did not like. 


‘Whether to cheer his coward breast, 
Or that he could not break the chain, 
Tn this serene and solemn hour, 
‘Twined round him by demoniac power, 
To the blind work ho turned again. 


Among the rocks and winding crags 5 
Among the mountains far away ; 

‘Once more the Ass did lengthen out 
More ruefully a deep-drawn shout, 

‘The hard dry see-saw of his horrible bray t 


‘What is there now in Peter's heart ! 

Or whence the might of this strange sound t 
‘The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

‘The broad blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 
And tho rocks staggered all around— 
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From Peter's hand the sapling dropped! 
‘Threat has he none to exeeute ; 

Hf any one sbould come and eee 

‘That I am here, they “ll think,” quoth he, 
“I'm helping this poor dying brute.” 


‘Ho seans the Ass from limb to limb, 
And ventures now to uplift his eyes ; 
More steady looks the moon, and clear, 
More like themselves the rocks appear 
And touch more quiet skien 


‘His scorn returns—his hate revives ; 
‘He stoops the Ass’s neck to seize 
‘With malice—that again takes flight ; 
For in the poo! a startling sight 
Meets him, among the inverted trees. 


Is it the moons distorted face ? 

‘The ghost-like image of a cloud f 
As it a gallows there portrayed t 

‘Ts Peter af himself afraid t 

Is it @ coffing—or a shroud? 


A grisly idol hewn in stone ? 

Or imp from witch's lap let fallt 
Perhaps a ring of shining fairies ' 
‘Such as pursue their feared vagaries 
‘In sylvan bower, or haonted halt? 


Is it a fiend that to» stake 

Of fire his desperate self is tethering? 

Or stubborn spirit doomed to yell 

In solitary ward or cell, 

‘Ton thousand miles from all his brethren | 


Never did pulse so quickly throb, 
And nover heart #0 loudly panted ; 
He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 
Like some one reading in a book— 
A book that is enchanted. 


Ah, wella-day for Peter Bell! 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
‘Meet Statue for the court of Fear! 


; shriek, 
And back he falls, as if his life were flown 





~~ PART SECOND, 


‘We left cur Horo in o trance, 

Beneath the alders, near the river ; 
The Ass is by the river-side, 

And, where the feeble breozea glido, 
‘Upon the stream the moonbeams quiver. 


A happy respite ! but at length 

He feels the glimmering of the moon ; 
Wakes with glazed eye, and feebly sighing— 
To sink, perhaps, where he is lying, 

Into 4 second swoon ! 


He lifts bis head, ho sees his staff ; 

He touches—"tis to him a treasure 1 
Faint recollection seems to tell 

‘That he is yet where mortals dwell— 

A thought received with languid pleasure { 


His head upon his elbow propped, 
Becoming less and less perplexed, 
Sky-ward he looky—to rock and wood— 
And then—upon the glassy flood 

His wandering eye is fixed. 


‘Thought be, that is the faco of one 


Tn bis last sleep securely bound ! 
‘So toward the stream his head he bent, 


His staring bones all shake with joy, 
And close by Peter's side he stands : 
While Peter o'er the river bends, 
‘The little Ase hin neck extends, 
And fondly licks his hands. 


Such life is in the Ans’s eyos, 

Such life is in his limbs and ears ; 
‘That Peter Bell, if he had been 

‘Tho veriest coward ever sean, 

‘Must now have thrown aside his fears, 


‘The Aas looks on—and to his work 
Ts Poter quietly resigned 

‘He touches here—be touches there— 
And now among the dead man’s hair 
‘His mpling Peter has entwined. 























‘Well may you tremble and look grave! 
‘This cry—that rings along the wood, 
‘This cry—that flonts adown the flood, 
‘Comes from the entrance of a cave: 


‘T see a blooming Wood-hoy thera, 
And if I had the power to say 
‘How sorrowful the wanderer is, 
Your heart would be as sad as hia 
‘Till you had kissed his tears away! 


a hawthorn branch in hand, 
All bright with berries ripe and rod, 
Into the caverns mouth he peeps ; 
‘Thence back into the moonlight creeps ; 
Whom seeks he—whom t—the silent dead : 


His father !—Him doth he require— 
‘Him hath he sought with fruitless pains, 
Among the rocks, behind the trees ; 


Now creeping on his hands and knees, 
Now running o’er the open plains, 


And hither is he come at Inst, 

‘When he through such a day has gone, 
By this dark cave to be distrest 

Like « poor bird—her plundered nest 

Hovering around with dolorows moan ! 


Of that intense and piereing ery 
‘The listening Ass conjectures well ; 
‘Wild na it is, he there can read 
Some intermingled notes that plead 
With touches irresistible. 


But Peter—when he saw the Ass 

Not only stop but turn, and change 
‘The cherished tenor of his pace 
‘That lamentable cry to chase— 

‘Tt wrought in him conviction strange; 


A faith that, for the dead man’s rake 
And this poor slave who loved him well, 
‘Vengeance upon his head will fall, 
‘Some visitation worse than all 

Which over till this night befol. 





Meanwhile the Ass to reach his home, 
Ts atriving stoutly ax he may ; 

But, while he climbs the woody hill, 
The cry grows weak—and weaker still 5 
And now at last it dies away. 


‘So with his freight the Creature turns 
Into « gloomy grove of beech, 

Along the shade with footsteps true 
Descending slowly, till the two 

The open moonlight reach. 


And there, along the narrow dell, 
A fair emooth pathway you discern, 
A length of green and open rond— 
As if it from s fountain flowed— 
Winding away between the fern, 


The rocks that tower on either side 

Baild up a wild fantastic seene ; 

‘Temples like those among the Hindoos, 

And mosques, and spires, and abbey windows, 
And castles all with ivy green! 


And, while the Ase pursues his way, 


By which the journeying pair aro chased! 
—A withered leaf is close behind, 

Light plaything for the eportive wind 
‘Upon that solitary waste. 


‘When Peter spied the moving thing, 
Tr only doubied his distress 5 
“Where there is not » bush or tree, 
‘The very leaves they follow me— 
‘So huge hath boen my wickedness {" 





‘To a close lane they now are come, 
Where, as before, the enduring Ass 
‘Moves on without s moment's stop, 
Nor once turns round his head to crop 
A bramble-leaf or binde of grass. 


Between the hedges as they go, 
‘The white dust sleeps upon the lane ; 
And Peter, ever and anon 
Back-looking, sees, upon a stone, 
Or in the dust, a crimson stain, 


A stain—n» of a drop of blood 

By moonlight made more faint and wan ; 
Ha! why these sinkings of despair! 

He knows not how the blood comes there— 
And Peter is a wicked man, 


At length he spies a bleeding wound, 
Whore he had struck the Aas’s bead ; 
He soes the blood, knows what it is,— 
A glimpse of sudden joy was his, 
But then it quickly fled ; 


Of him whom sudden death had seized 
He thonght,—of theo, O faithful Ass! 
And once again those ghastly pains, 
Shoot to and fro through heart and reins, 
And through his brain like lightning pass, 


== 


PART THIRD. 
‘T’ve heard of one, a gentle Soul, 
‘Though given to sadness and to gloom, 
And for the fact will vouch,—one night 
It chanced that by a taper’s light 
‘This man was reading in his room ; 


Bending, as you or I might bend 

At night o’er any pious book, 

‘When sudden blackness overspread 
‘The snow-white page on which he read, 
And made the good man round him look. 


‘The chamber walls were dark all round;— 
And to his book he turned again ; 

—The light had left the lonely taper, 
And formed itself upon the paper 

Ante large letters—bright and plain! 


‘The godly book was in his hand— 
And, on the page, more black than coal, 
Appeared, set forth in strange array, 































And, say the best you can, ‘tis plainy 
‘That here has been some wicked dealing ¢ 
No doubt the devil in me wrought ; 

Im not the man who could have thought 
An Ass like this was worth the stealing !" 











‘So from his pocket Peter takes: 
His shining horn tobacco-box ; 
And, ino light and careless way, 

As men who with their purpose play, 
Upon the lid he knocks, 








‘Let them whose voice ean stop the clouds, 
‘Whose cunning eye can see the windy 
‘Tell to @ curious world the cause 

Why, making here a sudden pause, 

The Ass turned round his head, and grinned. 


Appalling process! I have marked 








And, grinning in his turn, his teeth 
He in jocose defiance showod— 

When, to upset his spiteful mirth, 
A murmur, pent within the earth, 
In the dead earth beneath the road, 

















Rolled audibly! it awept along, 
A muflied noixe—a rumbling sound !— 
*Twas by a troop of miners made, 
Plying with gunpowder their trade, 
Some twenty fathoms underground. 


‘Small cause of dire effect! for, surely, 

‘If ever mortal, King or Cotter, “ 

Boelioved that carth was charged to quake 

And yawn for his unworthy sake, 

"T'was Peter Boll the Potter. 
e 




















‘Thought Potor, in the shire of Fife 
That served my turn, when following still 
From land to land a reckloss will 

1 maarriod my sixth wife! 


‘The wuheeding Ass moves slowly an, 
Anil now is passing by an inn 
‘Birimm-full of & carousing crew, 

‘That make, with curses not a few, 
An uproar and a dranken din, 


Teannot woll express the thoughts 
Which Poter in those noises found ;— 
A stifling power compressed his frame, 
Whileas a swimming darkness came 
Over that dull and dreary sound. 


For well did Petor know the sound 5 
‘Tho language of those drunken joys 
‘To him, a jovial soul, 1 ween, 

Bat a few hours ago, had been 

‘A gladsome and a welcome noise. 


Now, turned adrift inte the past, 
‘He finds no solace in his course ; 
Like planct-stricken men of yore, 
‘Ho trembles, smitten to tho core 
By strong compunction and remorse, 


But, wore than all, his heart is stung 
‘To think of one, almost a child ; 

A ewoet and playful Highland girl, 
As Tight and beantoous as a squirrel, 
As beanteous and as wild [ 
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Her dwelling was a lonely house, 
A cottage in a heathy dell ; 

And she put on her gown of green, 
And left her mother at sixteen, 
And followed Peter Bell, 


But many good and pious thoughts 
Had she ; and, in tho kirk to pray, 


‘Two long Scoteh miles, through rain or snow, 


‘To kirk she had been used to go, 
‘Twice every Sabbath-day, 


And, when she followed Peter Bell, 
‘Tt was to Jead an honest life; 

For he, with tongue not used to falter, 
Had pledged hin troth before the altar 
‘To love her as his wedded wife. 


A mother's hope is hers;—but soon 
She drooped and pined like one forlorn ; 
From Scripture she a name did borrow ; 
Benoni, or the child of sorrow, 

She called her babe unborn, 


For she had learned how Poter lived, 
And took it in most grievons part ; 
She to the very bone was worn, 
And, oro that little ebild was born, 
Died of a broken heart. 


And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell ; 
Upon the rights of visual sense 
Usurping, with a prevalence 
More terrible than magic spell, 


Close by a brake of flowering firze 
(Above it shivering aspens play) 

‘He sees an unsubstantial creature, 

His very self in form and feature, 

‘Not four yanks from the broad highway : 


And stretched beneath the furze he seen 
‘The Highland giri—it is no other; 
And hears her orying as she cried, 
‘The very moment that she died,~ 

“My mother! oh my mother!” 


‘Tho sweat pours down from Peter's face, 
So grievous is his heart's contrition ; 
With agony his eye-balls ache 

While he beholids by the furze-brake 
‘This miserable vision t 























‘Meanwhile the persevering Asa, 

‘Tumed towards a gate that bung in view 
Across s shady lane; his chest 
Against the yielding gate he pressed 
And quiotly passed through. 


And up the stony lane he goes ; 


As if with felt bis hoofs were shod, 


Along the lane the trusty Ass 

‘Went twice two hundred yards or more, 
And no one could have guessed his aim,— 
‘Till to # lonely house he camo, 

And stopped beside the door. 


‘Thought Peter, ‘tis the poor man’s home { 
‘He listens—not a sound ix heard 

Save from the trickling houschold rill ; 
But, stopping o’er the cottage-sill, 
Forthwith a little Girt appeared, 


‘She to the Meeting-house was bound 
In hopes some tidings there to gather: 
No glimpse it is, no doubtful gleam ; 
‘She saw—and uttered with » scream, 
“My father! hero's my father!” 


‘The very word was plainly heard, 
Hoard plainly by the wretehed Mother— 
Her joy was like a deep affright: 

And forth she rushed into the light, 

And saw it was another! 


‘And, instantly, upon the earth, 
‘Beneath the fall moon shining bright, 
‘Close to the Ass’s feet sho fell; 
At the same moment Peter Bell 


Dismounts in most unhappy plight. 


As he beheld the Woman lic 
Breathless and motionless, the mind 
Of Peter sadly wns confused ; 

But, though to such demands unused, 
And helpless almost ax the blind, 


Ho mised her up ; and, while he held 
Her body propped against his Imee, 
‘The Woman waked—and when she spied 
‘Tho poor Aés standing by her side, 

Pa tecanee stay May: 
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“Oh! God be praised—my heart's at easo— 
For ho is dead—I know it well 1” 

—At this she wopt a bitter flood ; 

And, in tho best way that he could, 

His tale did Peter tell. 


‘He trembles—he is pale as death 5 
His voice is weak with perturbation ; 
Ho turns aside his head, he pauses ; 
Poor Peter from » thousand causes, 
Ts crippled sore in his narration. 


At length she learned how he espied 
‘The Avs in that small meadow-ground ; 
Beside that luckless river's bed 

In which he had been drowned, 


A piercing look the Widow cast 
‘Upon the Beast that near her stands ; 
She sces "tis he, that ’tia the same ; 
She calls the poor Ass by his name, 
And wrings, and wrings her hands, 


“0 wretched loss—untimely stroke! 
If he had died upon his bed! 

He know not one forewarving pain 5 
He never will come home again— 
Ts dead, for ever dead !"” 


Beside the Woman Peter stands ; 
His heart is opening more and more; 
A holy sense pervades his mind ; 
He feels what he for human kind 
Had nover felt before, 


At length, by Peter’s arm sustained, 
The Woman rises from the ground— 
*Oh, mercy ! something must be done, 
‘My little Rachel, you must ran,— 
Some willing neighbour must be found, 


‘Make hasio—my little Rachel—do, 

‘Tho first you meet with—bid him come, 
Ask him to lend his horse to-night, 

Anil this good Man, whom Heaven requite, 
Will help to bring the body home,” 


Avwny goes Rachel weeping loud ;— 
An Infant, waked by her distress, 
Makes in the house a piteous cry; 
And Poter hears the Mother sigh, 
“Seren are they, snd all fatherlous |" 


And now is Poter taught to feel 

‘That man's heart is a holy thing ; 

And Nature, through a world of death, 
Breathes into him «second breath, 

More searching than the breath of spring. 


‘Upon a stone the Woman sits 

In agony of silent grief— 

From his own thoughts did Peter start ; 
He longs to press her to his heart, 
From love that cannot find relief. 


Bat roueod, as if through every limb 
‘Had past a sudden shock of dread, 
‘The Mother o'er the threshold flies, 
And up the cottage stairs she hies, 

And on the pillow lays her burning head. 


And Peter turns his steps aside 
‘Into a shade of darksome trees, 


| Where he sits down, he knows not how, 


With his hands pressed against his brow, 
His elbows on hig tremulous knees. 


‘There, self-involved, does Peter sit 

Until no sign of life he makes, 

As if his mind were sinking deep 
Through years that have been long asleep! 
‘The tranco is passed away—he wakes ; 


He lifts hig hend—and soos the Ass 
Yet standing in the clear moonshine ; 
“When shall I be as good as thou 
Oh! would, poor beast, that I had now 
A heart but half ag good as thine!” 


But He—who deviously hath sought 
His Father through the lonesome woods, 
Hath sought, proclaiming to the ear 

Of night bis griof and sorrowful foar— 

He comes, excaped from fields and floods ;— 


With weary pace is drawing nigh ; 
Ho seca the Ags—and nothing living 
Had ever such a fit of joy 

As hath this little orphan Boy, 
For he has no miagiving! 


Porth to the gentle Ass he #prings, 
And up about his neck he climbs ; 
In loving words he talks to him, 
He kisses, Kisses foo and limb,— 
‘He kisses him a thousand times! 














rma Gd this poor Aas, 
Whom once it was my Beck to sce 
Cropping the shrabs of Leming-Lane, 
‘Help by his aboar to maintain 
‘The Widow and ber funily. 
And Peter Bell, who, sil that night, 
‘Had boen the wildest of his clan, 
Fersoot his crimes, renounced his folly, 
Axd, after ten months” melancholy, 
‘Became « good apd honest man, 





‘Which for the hose of that motst gleam atone 

‘That tempted first to gather & That here, 

(0 chief cf Priends | such feelings 1 presents 

‘To thy regard, with thoughts so fortunate, 
‘Were vain notion; but the bope ts dear, 

‘That thou, lf not with partial joy elate, 

Wt anile upon this gift with mere than mild content: 


nu. 

= ADMOSITION, 
“Seng manera 
‘Wext may'et thou halt—and gaze with brightening 


eye! 
‘The lovely Cottage in the guardian nook 
Hath stirred thee deeply ; with its own dear brook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky! 
Bat covet net the Abode ;—forbear to sigh, 
As many do, repiaing while they look ; 
Intraders—who would tear from Nature’s book 
‘This precious kaf, with harsh impiety. 
‘Think what the Home must be if it were thine, 
Even thine, though few thy wants !—Roof, window, 


door, 
‘The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 
‘The roses to the porch whieh they entwine: 
‘Yea, all, that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it shosld be wachod, would melt away. 











MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 





1 
Time 


‘iu mnurmurings— 
sith each other jar 0? 
Harp so far 
y, aul forgive the strings.” 
hut even so forth springs, 
1 fouutain of the heart, 








ubmis 
vil on the block, the glittering axe recoils ; 
‘ty Moon, and stars, all struggle in the toils 

Uf mortal sympathy ; what wonder then 

‘That the poor Harp distempered music yields 

To its sad Lord, far from his native fields ? 










XL. 


Asniat Rock—whoee solitary brow 

From this low threshold daily meets my sight ; 
When I step forth to hail the morning light ; 
Or quit the stars with a lingering farewell—how 
; Shall Fancy pay to thee a grateful vow 

How, with the Muse’s aid, her love attest ? 
—By planting on thy naked head the crest 

Of an imperial Castle, which the plough 

Of ruin shall not touch. Innocent scheme ! 
That doth presume no more than to supply 

A grace the sinuous vale and roaring stream 
Want, through neglect of hoar Antiquity. 

Rine, then, ye votive Towers! and catch s gleam 
Of golden sunset, ere it fade and die. 





xM. 
To SLEEP. 


O cextue Steer ! do they belong to thee, 
These twinklings of oblivion! Thou dost love 
To sit in meekness, like the brooding Dove, 
‘ euptive never wishing to be free. 
“resome night, O Sleep ! thou art to me 
“«t up and down himself doth shove 
. itul rivulet, now above 
the water vexed with mockery. 
+: ny pain that calls for patience, no ; 
«ie an T cross and peevish as a child : 
\in pleased by fits to have thee for my foe, 





+ Yet ever willing to be reconciled : 





O gentle Creature ! do not use me so, 
But once and deeply let me be beguiled. 


xin, 
TO SLEEP. 

Foxp words have oft been spoken to thee, Sleep! 

And thou hast had thy store of tenderest names ; 

The very sweetest, Fancy culls or frames, 

When thankfulness of heart is strong and deep ! 

Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost steep 

In rich reward all suffering ; Balm that tames 

All anguish ; Saint that evil thoughts and aims 

Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 

Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I alone, 

I surely not a man ungently made, 

Call thee worst Tyrant by which Flesh is crost ! 

Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown, 

Mere slave of them who never for thee prayed, 

Still last to come where thou art wanted most! 


xiv. 
TO SLEEP. 


A rLocx of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and scas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water,and pure sky ; 
I have thought of all by turns, and yet do lio 
Sleepless ! and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; 
‘And the first cuekoo’s melancholy ery. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep ! by any stealth : 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without Thee what is all the morning's wealth t 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health ! 
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xy, 
‘THe WILD DUCKS ‘EST. 
‘Tan imperial Consort of the Fairy-king 
‘Owns not a sylvan bower ; or gorgeous cell 
With emerald floored, and with purpureal shell 
Coilinged and roofed ; that is so fair » thing 
As this low structore, for the tasks of Spring, 
‘Prepared by one who loves tho buoyant swell 
Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to dwell 5 
And spreads in steadfast peace her brooding wing. 
‘Words cannot paint the o'ershadowing yew-tree 
And, ‘Nesty—ahollow crown (bough, 
Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down, 
Fine as the mother’s softest plames allow = 
T gazed—and, self-accused while gazing, sighed 
For buman-kind, weak slaves of cumbrous pride | 


=- 


- XVI. 
WRITTEN UPON 4 BLANK LEAF IN “ Tite COMPLETE 
aNoiEn.” 


‘Waite flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 
Shall live the name of Walton: Sage benign ! 


Or down the tempting maze of Shawford brook— 
Fairer than life itself, in this sweet Book, 
‘The cowslip-bank and shady willow-tree ; 
And the fresh mends—where flowed, from every 
‘Of his full bosom, gladsome Piety! [nook 


xvn. 

TO THE POET, JOHN DYER 
Buxp of tho Fleece, whose skilful genius made 
That work a living landscape fair and bright ; 

Nor hallowed less with musical delight 

‘Than those soft scenes through which thy ehild- 

hood strayed, 

‘Those southern tracts of Cambria, ‘ deep embayed, 

With groon hills fenced, with ocean's murmur lull’d; 
Fame hath many » chaplet culled 

For worthless brows, while in tho pensive shade 

Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced, 

‘Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay, 

‘Long a8 the shepherd's bleating flock aball stray 

‘D'er naked Soowdon's wide nézial waste; 

‘Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill ! 


- 





= xv, 


ON THE DETRACTION WHICH FOLLOWED TIE PUNLA- 
CATION OF A ChICTAIN PORM. 


Set Sites Reena, Reggaeton, A Beg was welt of tate walled 


A Boox came forth of late, called Paren Batu ; 
Not negligent the style ;—the matter !—good 
‘As aught that song records of Robin Hood 5 


Nor heat, at Tam o” Shanter’s name, their blood) 
Waxed wroth, and with foul claws, a barpy brood, 
On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild Rover once through heath and glen, 
Who mad’et at length the better life thy choice, 
Heed not such onset ! nay, if praise of men 

‘To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 

Lift up that forehead, and rejoice 


grey-haired 
In the just tribute of thy Poot’s pen! 


= xix. 

Garer, thou hast Jost an ever ready friend 
Now that the cottage Spinning-wheel is mate; 
And Care—a comforter that best could suit 


| Her froward mood, and softliest reprehend ; 


And Love—a charmer’s voice, that used to lend, 
More efficaciously than anght that flows 

From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse—also troubled without end + 
Even Joy could tell, Joy craving truce and rest 
From her own overflow, what power sedate 

On those revolving motions did await 
Assiduously—to soothe her aching breast ; 
And, to a point of just relief, alate 

‘The mantling triumphs of a day too blest. 


xx. 
- 
Toa T 


Excuse is needless when with love sincere 

Of oeeupation, not by fashion led, [spread ; 
‘Thou turn'st the Wheel that slept with dust o'er- 
My nerves fromnosuch murmur shrink,—tho’ near, 
Soft as the Dorhawk’s to a distant ear, 

When twilight shades darken the mountain’s head, 
Even She who toils to spin our vital thread 
Might smile on work, O Lady, once so dear 

‘To household virtues. Venerable Art, 

‘Torn from the Poor! yet shall kind Heaven protect 
Its own ; though Rulers, with undue respeet, 
‘Trusting to crowded factory and mart 

And proud discoveries of the intellect, 

‘Heed not the pillage of man's ancient heart. 














(OF WESTMORE FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANOELO, 


ees oe ean or 
Reece oe seanass, 18 


 Sipeeoeneed 


Ye! ogo pay wil By ty ted evs 
unbetrayed 5 


grace 
In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath God made 
‘The world which we inhabit? Better plea 

Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 

‘Who such divinity to thee imparts 

As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts, 

‘His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour; 

Bat, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 
‘Of outward change, there blooms deathleas flower, 
‘That breathes on carth the air of paradise. 


xxv. 

= ‘PROM THE SAME. 

‘No mortal object did theve eyes behold 
‘When first they met the placid light of thine, 
And my Soul felt her destiny divine, 
And hope of endless peace in me grew bold: 


* | Heaven-born, the Soul » heaven-ward course must 


Beyond the visible world she soars to seck [hold ; 
(For what delights the sense ix false and weak) 
Ideal Form, the universal mould. 

‘The wise man, J affirm, can find no rest 

In that which perishes: nor will he lend 

His heart to aught which doth on time depend, 
Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 
‘That kills the soul: love betters what is best, 
Even here below, but more in heaven above. 


- XXVE 
FROM THE SAME, TO THE SUPREME BEING, 


te 
‘Tue prayers I make will then be sweet indesd 
If Thou thespirit give by which I pray; 
My unassisted heart ix barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed : 
‘Of good and pious works thou art the seod, 
‘That quickens only where thou say'st it may + 
‘Unless Thou shew to us thine own true way 
No man can find it; Fathor! Thou must lead. 
Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
‘That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
‘The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
‘That I may have the power to sing of thee, 
And vound thy praises everlastingly,. 











RXV. 
Sunrnisep by as the Wind 
Lturned to share the transport—Oh! with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 
‘That spot which no viciasitude can find t 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind— 
But how could I forget thee! Through what power, 
Evon for the least division of an hour, 
Have I been #0 beguiled as to bo blind 
‘To my most grievous Joss |—That thought's return 
‘Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more ; 
‘That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 


- XVII, 


. 

Mersovorr 1 saw the footsteps of a throne 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did 
shroud— 

Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 

Bat all tho steps and ground about were strown 

With sights the ruefullest that flesh and bone 

Ever put on; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, hale, old, young, who eried before that eloud, 

“Thou art our king, O Death! to thee we groan.” 

‘Those steps I clomb; the mists before me gave 

Smooth way; and 1 beheld the face of one 

Sleeping alone within a mossy eave, 

‘With her face up to heaven; that seemed to have 

Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 


A lovely Beauty in » summer grave! 
XNIS. 
- sovammen, 1836, 


of thy mien— 

When thou, dear Sister! wert become Death's 

No trace of pain or languor could abide [Bride 

‘That change -—age on thy brow was emoothed— 
‘thy cold 

Wan cheek at once was privileged to unfold 

A loveliness to living youth denied. 

‘Ob! if within me hope should o'er decline, 

‘The lamp of faith, lost Friend! too faintly turn ; 

‘Then may that heaven-revealing smile of thine, 

‘The bright assurance, visibly return: 

‘And let my spirit im that power divine 

Rejoice, as, through that power, it ceased to mourn. 
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%* EXX. 


Tr is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quict as. a Nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad un 

Ts sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 

Listen ! the mighty Boing is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

‘A sound like thunder—overlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me 
here, 

Tf thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore loss divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year; 

And worship'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 


XEXI. 
Wrens lies the Land to which yon Ship must go t 
‘Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 
Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 
Ts she for tropic suns, or polar snow t 
What boots the inquiry {Neither friend nor foe 
She carvs for ; lot her travel where she may, 
She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 
Yet still Task, what haven is her mark ? 
And, almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters) doubt, and something dark, 
Of the old Sea some reverential fear, 
Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark ! 


XXX. 


Wirn Ships the sea was sprinkled fur and nigh, 
Like stars in heaven, and joyously it showed ; 
‘Some lying fast at anchor in the road, 

Some up and down, one knew not why. 
A goodly Veesel did I then expy 

‘Come like « giant from « haven broad ; 

And lustily along tho bay she strode, 

‘Her tackling rich, and of apparel high. 

‘This Ship was nought to me, nor I to her, 

‘Yet T pursued her with » Lover's look ; 

‘This Ship to all the rest did I prefer: 

‘When will she turn, and whither? Shewill brook 
No tarrying; where She comes the winds must 


stirs 
‘On went Sho, and due north her journey took, 























Catvenr! it must not be unheard by them 
‘Who may respect my name, that I to thee 
‘Owed many years of early liberty. ‘ 
‘This care was thine when sickness did condemn 
‘Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem— 
‘That J, if frugal and sevore, might stray 
Where’er I liked ; and finally array 

‘My temples with the Muse's diadem,, 

Hence, if in freedom I have loved the truth ; 
If there be aught of pure, ar good, or great, 
‘In my past verse ; or shall be, in the lays 

Of higher mood, which now I meditate ;— 

It gladdens me, O worthy, short-lived, Youth ! 
‘To think how much of this will be thy praise. 


— 


PART Il. 


- 


5 , 
‘Scony not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 
‘Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did ‘Tasso sound ; 


With it Caméens soothed an exile’s grief ; 

‘The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
‘To struggle through dark ways; and, when » damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

‘The Thing became a trumpet ; whence he blew 
Soul-animuating strains—alas, too few | 


- m 


How sweet it is, when mother Faney rocks 

‘The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 
An old place, full of many # lovely brood, 

‘Tall trees, green arbours, and ground-fowers in 


flocks 5 
And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks, 
Like a bold Girl, who plays her agile pranks 
AtWakosand Fairs with wandering M 
‘When she stands cresting the Clown's head, and 
‘The crowd beneath her, Verily T think, [mocks 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 
Or map of the whole world ; thoughts, link by link, 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 
‘Of all things, that at last in fear T shrink, 
And leap at once from the delicious stream, 
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‘To Bm HAYDON, 
‘Aion is our calling, Friend !—Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
‘Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues.) 
‘Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
‘Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Mase, 
While the wholo world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh! when Nature sinks, as oft sho may, 
‘Throngh long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
‘Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soal admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-tindedness— 
Great Is the glory, for the strife is hard t 


s 


In wrath) fell headlong from the fields of nir, 
‘Yet a rich guerdon waits on minds that dare, 

Tf anght be in them of immortal seed, 

And reason govern that audacious flight 

Which heaven-ward they direct—Then droop not 


Erroncously renewing @ sad yow 

In the low dell “mid Roslin’s faded grove : 
A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 


e ‘. 


‘Pan Prime of life 1 were it enough to gild 
‘With ready sunbeams every straggling shower ; 
‘And, ifan unexpected cloud should lower, 
Swiftly thereon @ rainbow arch to build 

Por Pancy's errands,—then, from fields half-tilled 
Gathering green woods to mix with poppy flowor, 
Thee might thy Minions crown, and chant thy 


power, 
Unpitied by the wise, all censure stilled, 
Ah! show that worthier honours are thy due; 
Fair Prime of life | arouse the deeper heart ; 
Confirm the Spirit glorying to pursuo 
Some path of steep ascent. and lofty aim ; 
And, if there be # joy that slights tho claim 
Of grateful memory, bid that joy depart. 


“ vl 


1 waren, and long have watched, with calm regret 

Yon slowly-sinking star—immartal Sire 

(So might he scem) of all the glittering quire { 

Blue other still surrounds him—yet—and yet ; 

But now the horizon's rocky parapet 

Te reached, where, forfeiting his bright attire, 

He burns—transmuted to a dusky fire— 

‘Then pays submissively the appointed debt 

To the flying moments, and is seen no more, 

Angels and gods! We struggle with our fate, 

While health, power, glory, from their height 
decline, 


Depressed ; and then extinguished: and our state, 
In this, how different, lost Star, from thine, 
‘That no to-morrow shall our beams restore ! 


nai vile 


T meanp (alas ! 't wns only in a dream) 

a8 sage Antiquity believed, 
By waking cars have vomotimes been received 
‘Wafted adown the wind from lake or stream ; 
A most melodious requiem, a supreme 
And perfect harmony of notes, achieved 
By a fhir Swan on drowsy billows heaved, 
O'er which her pinions shed silver gleam. 
For is she not the votary of Apollo? 
And knows she not, singing as he inspires, 
‘That bliss awaits her whieh the ungenial Hollow* 
OF the dull earth partakes not, nor desires! 
‘Mount, tuneful Bird, and join the immortal quires? 
She soared—and I awoke, struggling in vain to 

fe he 


vit. 


« RETIREMENT. 
Te the whole weight of what we think and fool, 
Seve only far as thought and feeling blond 
With action, were as nothing, patriot Friend ! 
From thy remonstrance would be no appeal ; 
But to promote and fortify the weal 
Of our own Being is her paramount end ; 
A truth whieh they alone shall 
Who shun the mischief which they cannot heal, 
Peace in these feverish times is sovervign bliss: 
Here, with no thirst but what the stream can shke, 
And startled only by the rustling brake, 
Cool air I breathe ; while the unincumbered Mind, 
By some weak aims at services assigned 
‘To gentle Natures, thanks not Heaven amiss. 


+ Seo the Phadon of Plato, by which this Bonnet wae 
suggested 














Tat oe oa chy mene ae meng? 
‘Tuosx words were uttered as in pensive mood 
We turned, departing from that solemn sight: 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 
And life’s unspiritual pleasures daily wooed ! 
‘But now upon this thought I esnnot brood ; 
Tt is unstable as a dream of night ; 
Nor will 1 praise a cloud, however bright, 
Disparaging Man's gifts, and proper food. 
Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 
‘Though clad in colours beautiful and pure, 
Find in the heart of man no natural home + 
‘The immortal Mind craves objects that endure: 
‘These cleave to it; from these it cannot roam, 
Nor they from it: their fellowship is seeure. 


xu, 


sxrewmen, 1853. 

‘Wurte not a leaf seems faded ; while the fields, 
With ripening harvest prodigally fain, 

In brightest sunshine bask; this nipping air, 
‘Sent from some distant clime where Winter wields 
His icy scimitar, a foretaste yields 

Of bitter change, and bids the flowers beware ; 
And whispers to the silent birds, “Prepare 
Against the threatening foo your trustiest shields.” 
For me, who under kindlier laws belong 

‘To Nature's tuneful quire, this rustling dry 
‘Through leaves yet green, and yon crystalline sky, 
Announce 4 season potent to renew, 

Mid frost and snow, the instinctive joys of song, 
And nobler cares than listless summer knew. 


“ 


xr. 
oe NOVEMBER 1. 
How clear, how keen, how marvellonsly bright 
‘The effiuence from yon distant mountain's head, 
‘Which, strewn with snow smooth as the sky can 
aed, 

Shinos like another sun—on mortal sight 
Uprisen, as if to check approaching Night, 
And all her twinkling stars, Who now would tread, 
If so ho might, yon mountain’s glittering head— 


‘Has filled the laughing vales with welcome flowers, 
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Y 
COMPOSED DURING A STORM, 
One who was suffering tumult in his eoul 
Yet failed to seek the sure relief of prayer, 
Wont forth —his course surrendering to the care 
daptg gin iereerstpale papas 


” 


As if the sun were not. He raised his eye 
Soul-smitton ; for, that instant, did appear 
pas ee a een Re hy 


‘TO 4 SNOW-DROP. 
Lone Flower, hemmed in with snows and white as 
But hardier far, once more I see thee bend [they 
‘Thy forchead, as if fexrfal to offend, 
Like an unbidden guest. Though day by day, 
Storms, sallying from the mountain-tops, way-lay 
‘The rising sun, and on the plains descend ; 
‘Yet art thon welcome, welcome asa friend 
‘Whose zeal outruns his promise! Blue-eyed May 
Shal} soon behold this border thickly set 
‘With bright jonquils, their odours lavishing 
On the soft west-wind and his frolic peers ; 
‘Nor will I then thy modest grace forgot, 
Chaste Snow-drop, venturous harbinger of Spring, 
And pensive monitor of flooting years ! 


svn. 

To THR LADY MARY LOWTHER. 
ves ee flr Carer he Wier tnawrited 
Lapr! T rifted a Parnassinn Cave 
But seldom tred) of mildly-gleaming ore 5 
And culled, from sundry beds, a lucid store 
Of genuine crystals, pure as those that pave 
‘The azure brooks, where Dinn joys to Inve 
‘Her spotless limbs; and ventured to explore 
‘Dim shades—for reliques, upon Lethe’s shore, 
Cast up at random by the sullen ware, 

‘To fernade hands the treasures were resigned ; 
‘And Jo this Wark !—a grotto bright and clear 
From stain or taint ; in which thy blameless mind 





VIE, 
<a TO LADY BEAUMONT. 
Lapr! the songs of Spring were in the grove 
While I was shaping beds for winter flowers; 
While I was planting green unfading bowers, 
And shrube—to hang upon the warm alcove, 
And sheltering wall; and still, as Fancy wove 
‘The dream, to time and nature's blended powers 
I gave this paradise for winter hours, 

A labyrinth, Lady! which your feet shall rove, 
Yes! when the sun of life more feebly shines, 
Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solemn gloom 

Or of high gladness you shall hither bring ; 

And these perennial bowers and murmuring pines 
Be gracious aa the music and the bloom 

And all the mighty ravishment of spring, 


“ xix. 


Trean is « pleasure in poetic pains 

Which only Poets know ;—'t wan rightly said 5 
Whom could the Muses else allure to tread 
‘Their smoothest paths, towear their lightest chains? 
How oft the malice of one Iuckless word 
Pursues the Enthusiast to the social board, 
Haunts him belated on the silent plains! 

Yet he repines not, if his thought stand clear, 
At last, of hindrance and obscurity, 

Freeh os the star that crowns the brow of morn ; 
Bright, speckles, as a softly-moulded tear 

‘The moment it has left the virgin’s eye, 

Or rain-drop lingering on the pointed thern. 


© Xx. 


Tur Shepherd, locking eastward, softly said, 
Bright is thy veil, O Moon, as thou art bright!" 
Forthwith, that little cloud, in ether spread 
And penetrated all with tender light, 

She cast away, and showed ber fulgent head 
‘Uncovered ; dazzling the Beholder's sight 
As if to vindicate her beanty's right, 

Her beauty thonghtlessly disparaged. 
‘Meanwhile that veil, removed or thrown aside, 
‘Went fleating from her, darkening as it went ; 
And a buge mass, to bury or to hide, 


| Approached this glory of the firmament ; 


Who meekly yields, and is obacured—content 
With ove caln triumph of a modest pride. 





aad 


4, © Moon, thou climb" st the aky, 
1 how wan a face !" 
if ‘Thou so often seen on high 
clouds a Wood-nymph’s race | 


Eves as a dragon’s eye that feels the stress 
Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp 


The lake below reflects it nots the sky 
‘Muffled in clonds, affords no company 

To mitigate and cheer its loneliness. 

Yet, round the body of that joylow Thing 
Which sends so far its melancholy light, 
Perhaps are seated in domestic ring 

A gay socioty with faces bright, 
Conversing, reading, laughing ;—or they sing, 
While hearts and voices in the song unite, 


- XXY. 


‘Tue stars are mansions built by Nature's hand, 
And, haply, there the spirits of the blest 
Dwell, clothed in radiance, their immortal vest ; 
Huge Ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 

A habitation marvelously planned, 

For life to occupy in love and rest ; 

All that we see—is dome, or vault, or nest, 

Or fortress, reared at Nature's sage command. 
Glad thought for every season! but the Spring ~ 
Gave it while cares were weighing on my heart, 
"Mid song of birds, and insects murmuring 5 
And while the youthful year’s prolific art— 
Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower—was fashioning 
Abodes whore self-distarbance hath no part. 


fe XXvL 


Desroxprsa Father! mark this altered bough, 

So beautiful of late, with sunshine warmed, 

Or moist with dews ; what more unsightly now, 
Its blossoms shrivelled, and its fruit, if formed, 
Invisible! yet Spring her genial brow 

Knits not o’er that discolouring and 

As false to expectation, Nor fret thou 


pabigarpaat rear ay apenas 
(Misdeem it not a eankerous change) may grow 
Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks shall eall: 
Ta all men, sinful is it to be slow 

To hope—in Parents, sinful above all. 
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at xxNE. 
CAPTIVITY.—MARY QUERN OF SCOTS, 
As the cold aspect of a sunloss way 
Strikes through the Traveller's frame with deadlier 
ebill, 
Oft us appears a grove, or obvious hill, 
Glistening with unparticipated ray, 
Or shining slope where he must nover stray ; 
So joys, remembered without wish or will, 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present ill,— 
On the crushed heart a heavier burthon lay. 
Just Heaven, contract the compass of my mind 
‘To fit proportion with my altered state! 
Quench those felicities whose light I find 
Reflected in my bosom all too late |— 
0 be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 
And, like mine eyes that stream with sorrow, blind!” 


- xxv. 
ST, CATHERINE OP LEOBURY. 

Wuen human touch (as monkish books attest) 
Nor was applied nor could be, Ledbury bells 
Broke forth in concert flung adown the della, 
And upward, high as Malvorn’s cloudy crest ; 
‘Sweet tones, and caught by a noble Lady blest 
To rapture! Mabel listened at the side 
Of her Toved mistress ; soon the music died, 
And Catherine esid, Qere £ set up my rest. 
Warned in » drearo, the Wanderer long had sought 
A home that by such miracle of sound 
Must be revealed :—she heard it now, or felt 
The deep, deep joy of » confiding thought ; 
And there, a saintly Anchoress, sho dwelt 
‘Till she exchanged for heaven that happy ground. 


xxix, 


ation tad wane? 


- 
— 
Alweal 


‘Trrovon narrow be that old Man’s cares, and near, — 


‘The poor old Man is greater than he seems: 
For he hath waking empire, wide aa dreams ; 
An ample sovervignty of eye and car. 

Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer ; 


‘He the seven birds hath seen, that never part, 
Seen the Seves Wausrimns in their nightly rounds, 
And counted them : and oftentimes will start— 
Por overhead are sweeping Gannimt's Hovxps 
Doomed, with their impious Lord, the fying Hart 
To ehaso for ever, on atrial grounds! 





- XXX, 


Foun fiery steeds impatient of the rein 
Whirled us o’er sunless ground beneath a sky 
‘As void of sunshine, when, from that wide plain, 
Clear tops of far-off mountains we desery, 
Like a Sierra of cerulean Spain, 

All light and lustre, Did no heart reply? 
Yee, there was Ono j—for One, asunder fly 
‘The thousand links of that ethereal chain ; 
And green vales open out, with grove and field, 
And the fair front of many a happy Home ; 
Such tempting spots as into vision come 
While Soldiers, weary of the arms they wield 
And sick at heart of strifeful Christendom, 
Gaze on the moon by parting clouds revealed. 


i Xxx. 
Bxoox ! whose society the Poet socks, 

Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 

And whom the curious Painter doth pursue 
‘Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, 
And tracks thee dancing down thy water-breaks ; 
If wish were mine some type of thee to view, 
‘Thee, and not thee thyself, 1 would not do 

Like Grecian Artists, give thee human cheeks, 
Channels for tears; no Naiad should’st thou be,— 
Have neither limbs, feet, feathers, joints nor hairs 
Tt seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in thee 

With purer robes than those of flesh and blood, 
And hath bestowed on thee a safer good ; 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares, 


- 
XXXIL 


COMPOSED ON THE MANKS OY A ROCKY STREAM. 


Doomazic Teachers, of the snow-white far! 
Ye wrangling Schoolmen, of the scarlet hood t 
Who, with a keonness not to be withstood, 
Press the point home, or falter and demur, 


Chocked in your course by many a teasing burr; 


‘These natural council-seats your acrid blood 


Might cool j—and, as the Genius of the flood 
‘Stoops willingly to animate and spur 


Each lightor function slumbering in the brain, 
Yon eddying balls of fonm, these arrowy gleams 
‘That o'er the pavement of the surging streams 
Welter and flash, a synod might detain 

With subtle speculations, haply vain, 

‘But surely less so than your far-fetched themes! 
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TH, AND THE TWe MASI. WE 
BY ME W. WEETALLs TW) WF SE 
Is YORKSHIRE. 


Pune clement of wars? vieesen "© 
Thou dost formke thy suivermansn. ims 
Plants, 


‘Rise into Efe and im thy wait: syyear_ 

And, through the suey prism of ie ar. 
‘Swift ineects shine, thy bue=ng yursiwmme- 
And, if thy bounty fad, doe Sorex jaar <= 





For grace and goodaess fost chy mrImry mer 
‘Their anguish,—aed thes bend sweet since wh 
thime.* 


xxur. 
- 


MaLmax covE 

‘Was the aim frestrated by force of rxJe, 

‘When giants scooped from oat the rick} grand, 
Tier under tier, this semiciryee profoxad! 
(Giante—the sume who buik in Erin's ule 

‘That Camseway with inecurparable toil ?}— 

O, had this vast theatrie strecture wound 

With finished sweep into a perfect round, 

‘No mightier work hed gained the plansive smile 
Of all-bebolding Phabus! Bat, alas, 

Vain earth ! falee world! Foundations must be laid 
In Heaven ; for, ‘mid the wreck of 15 and was, 
‘Make sadder transits o'er thought's optic gina 
‘Than noblest objects utterly decayed. 


XXXv. 
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GoRDALE. 
Ar early dawn, or rather when the air 

Glimmers with fading light, and shadowy Eve 

Is busiest to confer and to bereave ; 

‘Then, pensive Votary! let thy feet repair 

To Gordale-chasm, terrific as the lair 

Where the young lions couch ; for #0, by leare 

‘* Waters (as Mr. Westall informs us in the letter-preas 
Prefixed to his admirable views) are invariably found to 
flow through these caverns. Hl 


16 te eres pear. tae mare Ree 
he oem Deety. wiht ney me 





OD TS WEeEerea sacpea. ser. 3. 2s 


Eaore ae aoc ary img 1 srw more Sir: 
Teil wwniké ue be af mai wan comkd pam ay 

A sar 9 wearing 2 me mens: 

Tw Ciny ave inch, Tine a peememe weer 
The tears «f ee moramg; siens, tare, 
Seige wom, fumes, deacres, and wemmpies Se 
Snyem muni Re Seite, aad wm the sir: 
AT twicts and gimerng in the emcicclems sir. 
Newer did smn anee besxitaity meep 

Ih tin Sow qientour, valley, rk, or bill; 
Never mw L, sever Seis, a calms w: deep! 

The river poteth as his com sweet will: 
Dear Gi: che very breuses scem saleep; 
Aad a3 thac mighty heart is lying still! 





XXXVI. 

COSCLERIOS. 

™m™ — 

Ir thene brief Reeurda, by the Muses’ art 
Protueed as beady Nature of the strife 
That animatcs the scenes f public lite © 
Inspired, may in thy leisure claim » part; 
And if thee: Transcripts of the private beart 
Have gained a sanction from thy falling tears ; 
Then I repent oot. Bat my soul hath fears 
Breathed from eternity; for aa » dart 
Cleaves the blank sir, Life flies: now every day 
Is but a glimmering spoke in the swift whee! 
Of the revolving week. Away, away, 
All fitfal eares, all transitory zeal! 
So timely Grace the immortal wing may beal, 
And honour rest upon the senseless clay. 


* This line alludes to Sonnets which will be found in 
‘another Class. 
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PART Il. 

L 
‘Tuovon the bold wings of Poesy affect 
‘The clouds, and wheel around the mountain tops 
Rajoieing, from her loftiest height she drops 
‘Well pleased to skim the plain with wild flowers 
deckt, 


vd 


‘Or muse in soletan grove whose shades protect 
The lingering dow—there steals along, or stops 
‘Watehing the least small bird that round ber hops, 
Or creeping worm, with sensitive 

Hor functions ave they thervfore loss divine, 
‘Hor thoughts less deep, or void of grave intent 
‘Hor simplest fancies Should that fear bo thine, 
Aspiring Votary, ere thy band present 

‘One offering, kneel before her modest shrine, 
With brow in penitential sorrow bent ! 


™ 
oxPoRD, waxy 50, 1820. 

Yx sxcted Nurseries of blooming Youth t 

In whose collegiate shelter England’s Flowers 

Expand, enjoying through their vernal hours 

The air of liberty, the light of truth; 

‘Mach have yo suffered from Time's gnawing tooth : 

Yet, O ye spires of Oxford ! domes and towers! 

Gardens and groves! your presence overpowers 

The sobernoss of reason ; till, in sooth, 

Tronsformed, and rushing on a bold exchange, 

T slight my own beloved Cam, to range 

Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet ; 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 

‘The stream-like windings of that glorious street— 

An eagor Novice robed in fluttering gown! 


a 
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oxvorn, mar 30, 1820, 
‘Stame on this faithless heart! that could allow 
Such transport, though but for a moment's space ; 
Not while—to aid the spirit of the placo— 
‘Tho croscont moen clove with its glittering prow 
‘The clouds, or night-bird sang from shady bough ; 
‘Bat in plain daylight She, too, at my «ide, 
‘Who, with hor heart's experience satisfied, 
“Maintains inviolate ite slightest vow ! 
Sweet Fancy ! other gifts must I receive ; 
Proofs of a higher: T claim ; 
Take from her brow the withering flowers of eve, 
Anvd to that brow life's morning wreath restore ; 
‘Let ier be comprehended in the frame 
Of these illusions, or they please no more, 
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RECOLLRCTLON OF THE PORTRAIT OF KING BENRY 
KIGHTH, TRINITY LODGE, CAMDRIDOE, 

‘Tire imperial Stature, the colossal stride, 

Are yet before me; yet do I behold 

The broad full visage, chest of amplest mould, 

‘Tho vestments *broidered with barbaric pride: 

And lot » poniard, at the Monareh’s side, 


We rather think, with grateful mind sedate, 
How Providence educoth, from the spring 

Of lawless will, unlooked-for streams of good, 
Which neither foree shall check nor time abmte ! 


- s 
ON TUE DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY (GEORGE THE THIRD). 
Wano of the Law !—dread Shadow of a King! 
Whose realm had dwindled t one stately room ; 
Whose universe was gloom immersed in gloom, 
Darkness as thick as life o'er life could fling, 
Save haply for some focblo glimmering 

Of Faith and Hope—if thou, by nature's doom, 
Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb, 

Why should we bend in grief, to serrow cling, 
When thankfulness were best !~Fresh-flowing tears, 
Or, where tears flow not, sigh succeeding sigh, 
Yield to such after-thought the sole reply 

Which justly it can claim. ‘The Nation hears 
In this deep knell, silent for throescore yoars, 
An unexampled voice of awfal memory ! 


- “ 
suse, 1820. 

Fame tells of groves—from England far away— 
* Groves that inspire the Nightingale to trill 
And modulate, with subtle reach of nkill 
Elsowhere unmatched, her ever-varying lay ; 
Such bold report I venture to gainasy = 
For I have heard the quire of Richmond hill 
Chanting, with indefatigable bill, 
‘Strains that reealled to mind » distant day ; 
When, haply under shade of that same wood, 
And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 
Plicd steadily between thoae willowy shores, 
The sweet-souled Poot of the Seasons stood— 
Listening, and listening Jong, in rapturous mood, 
Ye heavenly Birds! to your Progenitors. 

+ Wallachia be the cumntry alluded to, 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS, an 
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‘TO THE TORRENT AT THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE, NORTH 
waLes 1824. 


Howartthounamed! Inscarchofwhatstrangeland 

‘From whathuge height, descending § Can such force 

Of waters imme from a British source, 

Or hath not Pindus fed thee, where the band 

Of Patriots scoop their freedom out, with hand 

Desperate as thine! Or come the inosssant shocks 

From that young Stream, that emites the throbbing 
rocks: 

Of Viamala! There I seem to stand, 

As in lifes morn ; permitted to behold, 

From thedread chasm, woodselimbing above woods, 





- vin. 


) is Over the minds of Posts, young or old ! 
|| comrosnn Aone THE RUINS OF A CASTLE IN NORTH 


- x 
1N THE WOODS OF RYDALy 

Wu.p Redbreast ! hadst thou at Jemima’s lip 

Pocked, as at mine, thus boldly, Love might say, 

A half-blown rose had tempted thee to sip 

Its glistening dews; but hallowed is the clay 

Which the Muso warms ; and I, whosehead is grey, 

Am not unworthy of thy fellowship ; 

Nor could I let one thought—one motion—slip 

‘That might thy sylvan confidence betray. 

For are we not all His without whose care 

Vouchsafed no sparrow falleth to the ground f 

Who gives his Angels wings to speed through air, 

And rolls the planets through the blue profound ; 

‘Then peck or perch, fond Flutterer ! nor forbear 

‘To trust a Poet in still musings bound, 








Wues Philoctotes in the Lemnian isle 
Like « Form sculptured on monument 
Lay couched; on him or his dread bow unbent 
The rigid features of a transient «milo, 
Disperse the tear, or to the sigh give vent, 

tho pains of ruthless banishment 
From his lov’ home, and from heroic toil. 
And trust that spiritual Creatures round us move, 
Grief to allay which Reason cannot heal ; 
Yea, vericst reptiles have sufficed to prove 
To fottered wretchedness, that no Bastile 
Is deep enough to exclude the light of love, 
Though man for brother man has ceased to feel: 

® 














oid xu 


‘Wire Anna's poers and carly playmates tread, 
In freedom, mountain-tarf and river's marge ; 
Or flout with music in the fostal bargo ; 

Rein the proud steed, or through the dance are led ; 
‘Her doom it is to press a weary bed— 

‘TID oft her guardian Angel, to some charge 
More ungent called, will stroteh his wings at large, 
And friends too rarely prop the languid head, 
Yot, helped by Genius—untired comforter, 

‘Tho presence even of a stuifed Owl for her 

Can cheat the time ; sending her fancy out 

‘To ivied enstles and to moonlight skies, ~ 

‘Though be can neither stir a plume, nor shout ; 
Nor veil, with restless film, his staring eyes, 


XLv. 
‘To THE CUCKOO. 


Nor the whole warbling grove in concert heard 
‘Whon sumhine follows shower, the breast can thrill 
Like the first summons, Cuckoo! of thy bill, 
With its twin notes inseparably paired. 

The captive 'mid damp vaults unsunned, unaired, 
‘Measuring the periods of his lonely doom, 

‘That ory can reach ; and to the sick man's roorn 
‘Sends gladness, by no languid smile declared, 
‘The lordly eagle-race through hostile search 

‘May perish; time may come when never more 
‘The wilderness shall hear the lion roar; 

‘But, long as cock shall crow from household perch 
‘To rouse the dawn, soft alos shall speod thy wing, 
‘And thy erratic voice be faithful to the Spring ! 


a“ 


xv. 


ef ene 
ES Sees. 

« Wary, prithee, wait!” this answer Lesbia threw 
Porth ta her Dove, and took no further heed 





sitet fat gt visi hax thc wars food 
‘She rose, and toward tho elose-ahut casement drow, 
‘Whence the poor unregarded Favourite, true 

‘To old affections, had beon heard to plead 

‘With flapping wing for entrance. What a shrick 
Forced. from that voice so lately tuned to » etrain 
(Of harmony ta shriek of terror, pain, 

And self-roproach } for, from aloft, a Kite [beak 
‘Pouncod,—and the Dove, which from its ruthless 
She could not rescue, perished in her sight! 
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o xvi. 

THE INFANT A— Me 
Usqorer Childhood here by special grace 
Forgets her nature, opening like a flower 
‘That neither feeds nor wastes its vital power 
In painful struggles. Months each other chase, 
And nought untunes that Infant's yolee; mo trace 
Of fretful temper sullies her pure cheek; 
Prompt, lively, self-sufficing, yet so meek 
‘That one enrapt with gazing on her face 
(Which even the picid innocence of death 
Could searcely make more placid, heaven more 


‘Tho Virgin, as she shone with kindred light; 
A nursling couched upon her mother’s knee, 
Beneath some shady palm of Galilee, 

a xvH 
TO ——, IN HER SEVENTIETH YAR. 
Sven age how beautiful! O Lady bright, 
‘Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 
By favouring Nature and a saintly Mind 
‘To something purer and more exquisite [sight 
‘Than flesh and blood; whene’er thou mect’st my 
‘When I behold thy blanched unwithered cheek, 
Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming white, 
Anil head that droops because the soul is meek, 
‘Thee with the weleome Snowdrop I compare ; 
‘That child of winter, prompting thoughts that climb 
From desolation toward the genial prime ; 
Or with the Moon eonquering earth's misty air, 
And filling more and more with crystal light 
As pensive Evening deepens into night. 


- xvi. 

‘TO ROTHA Q-——.- 
Rornta, my Spiritual Child! this head was grey 
When at the sacred font for thee I stood ; 
Pledged till thou reach the verge of womanhood, 
And shalt become thy own sufficient stay : 

Too late, I fool, sweet Orphan ! wns the day 


For stedfast hope the contract to fulfil ; 
‘Yet shall my blessing hover o'er thee still, 
Emibodiod in the music of this Lay,  [Streame 


Breathed forth beside the peaceful mountain 
Whose murmur soothed thy languid Mother's ear 
After her throes, this Stream of name more dear 
Since thou dost bear ity—» memorial theme 

For others ; for thy future self, a spell 

‘To summon fancios out of Time’s dark cell. 


* The river Rothe, that flows into Windermere from the 
Lakes of Graamere and Rydal. 
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< XIE 
A TRADITION OF OKEN WILi, IN DARLEY DALE, 
DERDYSHIRI 

“Tis sald that to the brow of yon fair hill 
‘Two Brothers clomb, and, turning face from fhee, 
Nor one look more exchanging, grief to still 
Or feed, each planted on that lofty place 
A chosen Tree ; then, eager to fulfil 
‘Their courses, like two new-born rivers, they 
In opposite directions urged their way 
Down from the far-seen mount. No blast might kill 
Or blight that fond memorial ;—the trees grew, 
And now entwine their arms; but ne'er again. 
Embraced those Brothers upon earth's wide plain; 
Nor aught of mutanl joy or sorrow knew 
Until thoir spirits mingled in the sca 
‘That to itself takes all, Eternity. 





XXII 
. = PELIAL PIETY. 

ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT DISMOPSTONE, | (ox TME WATHIDE ETWEEN FARFTON AND EivERroch.) 

= limes Usrovemen throngh all severity of cold ; 

Inviolate, whate'er the cottage hearth 
Might need for comfort, or for festal mirth ; 
‘That Pile of Turf ix half a century old: 
Yes, Traveller! fifty winters baye been told 
‘Since suddenly the dart of death went forth 
*Gainst him who raised it,—his last work on earth: 
‘Thence has it, with the Son, eo strong a hold 
Upon his Father's memory, that his hands, 
‘Through reverence, touch it only to repair 
Itswaste—Though crumbling with each breath ofair, 
Th annual renovation thus it stand»s— 
Rude Mansoloum ! but wrens nestle there, 
And red-breasts warble when sweet sounds are rare. 


-_ es 


xxIv, 
TO THE AUTHOR'S roRTHAIT, 


Opeiaeal: at peed eee ie ee 
Go, faithful Portrait! and where long bath knelt 
Margaret, the saintly Foundress, take thy place; 
And, if Timo spare the colours for the grace 
Which to the work surpassing skill hath dealt, 
Thou, on thy rock reclined, though kingdoms melt 
And states be torn up by the roots, wilt soom 
To breathe in rural pence, to hear tho stream, 
And think and feel as once the Poet felt. 
Whate’er thy fate, those features have not grown 
Unrecognised through many » household tear 
More prompt, more glad, to fall than drops of dew 
By morning shed around 2 flower half-blown ; 
‘Tears of delight, that testified how true 
To life thou art, and, in thy truth, how dear! 


ie 
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£ XXx¥. sowEL. 


‘War art thou silent! Is thy love s plant ‘Tire most alluring clouds that mount the sky 
Of such wenk fihre that the treneherous air ~ Owe to troubled clement their forms, 

(Of absence withers what was once so fair? ‘Their hues to sunset. If with raptured eye 

Ts there no debt to pay, no boon to grant! We watch their splendor, shall we covet storms, 
Yet bave my thoughts for thee been vigilamt— And-wish the Lord of day his slow decline 


Bound to thy service with unceasing care, 

‘The mind's least generous wish a mendicant 

For nought but what thy happiness could spare. 

‘Speak—though this soft warm heart, once free to 
hold. 


Would hasten, that such pomp may float on high! 
Behold, already they forget to shine, 
Dissolye—and leave to him who gazed « sigh. 
Not loth to thank each moment for its boon 

Of pure delight, come whencesoe’er it may, 


A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, Peace lot us seek,—to stedfast thingy attune 

| Be left more desolate, mare dreary cold ‘Calm expectations, leaving to the gay 
‘Than a forsaken bird's-neet filled with snow And volatile their love of transient bowers, 
°Mid its own bush of leaflees eglantine— The house that cannot pass away be obrs. 
‘Speak, that my tortaring doubts their end may know | 


“ XXIX. 


ON A PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
UPON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, BY MAYDON. 


By Art's bold privilege Warrior and Warborse 
stand 


- XXYL 


‘TO & B. HAYDON, ON SEEING HIS PICTURE OF NAPO- 
‘LEON BUONAPARTE ON THE ISLAND OF ST, HELENA. 
‘Harpow! let worthier judges praise the skill 
Here by thy peneil shown in truth of lines 

And charm of colours; 7 applaud those signs 

Of thought, that give the true poetic thrill ; 

‘That unencumbered whole of blank and still, 

Sky without cloud—ocean withoat a wave ; 

And the one Man that laboured to enslave 

‘The World, sole-standing high on the bare hill— 
Back turned, arms folded, the unapparent face 
‘Tinged, we may fancy, in this dreary place 

‘With light reflected from the invisible san 

‘Set, like his fortanes ; but not set for aye 

Like them. The unguilty Power pursues his way, 

And before him doth dawn perpetual run. 





























‘On ground yet strewn with their last battle’s wreck 5 
Let the Steed glory while his Master’s hand 
Lies fixed for ages on his conscious mock 5 
But by the Chieftain’s look, though at his side 
Hangs that day's treasured sword,how firma check 
Is given to triumph and all human pridot 

Yon trophicd Mound shrinks to a shadowy speck 
In his calm presence | Him the mighty deed 
Elstes not, brought far nearer the gravo's rest, 
As shows that time-worn face, for he suck seed 
Has sown as yields, we trust, the fruit of fame 

Ta Heaven ; hence po one blushes for thy name, 
Conqueror, mid some sad thoughts, divinely blest | 


© ‘XXX. 
COMPOSED OX 4 MAY MOKNENG, 1US8, 
Lare with you Lambs, like day, is just begun, 
Yet Nature seems to them s heavenly guide. 
Does joy approach t thoy meet the coming tide; 


- 
XXVIL 


A Porr /—He hath put his heart to school, 
Nor dares to move unpropped upon the staff 
Which Art hath lodged within bis band—raus¢ laagh 


by precept only, and shed tears by rule. And sullenness svoid, as now they shun 
‘Thy Art be Nature ; the live current quaff, Palo twilight’s lingering gloome,—and in the sun 
Anul lot the groveller sip his stagnant pool, Couch near their dams, with quiet satisfied ; 


In fear that else, when Crities grave and cool 
‘Have killed him, Scorn should write his epitaph. 
How does the Mendow-flower its Moom unfold | 


Or gumbol—cach with his shadow at his side, 
Varying its ahape wherever he may run. 
Ass thoy from turf yet hoar with sleepy dew 


‘Because the lovely little flower is free All turn, and court the shining and the green, 
‘Down to its roat, and, in that freedom, boli ; Wherw herts look up,and opening flowers are seen 5 
Ate #0 tho grandeur of the Forest-tree Why to God's gooilness cannot We be trae, 
‘Comes not by casting in » formal mould, And so, Hin gifts and promises between, 

‘Bat from ite own divine vitality. Feed to the last om pleasures ever new | 
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Lo! where she stands fixed in « saint-like trance, 
One upward hand, as if she needed rest 

From rapture, lying softly on her breast! 

Nor wants her eyeball an ethereal glance ; 

Bat not the less—say more—that countenance, 
While thus illumined, tells of painful strife 

For a sick heart made weary of this life 

By love, long creased with adverse cireumstance. 
—Would She were now as when she hoped to pass 
At God's appointed hour to them who tread 
Heaven's sapphire pavement, yet breathed well 


content, 
Well pleased, her foot should print earth’s common 


grass, 
Lived thankfal for day’s light, for daily bread, 
For health, and time in obvious duty spent. 


XXXE. 

TO A PAINTER. 
Aut praise the Likencws by thy akill portrayed; 
But "tis a fruitless task to paint for me, 
‘Who, yielding not to changes Time has made, 
By the habitual light of memory sce 
Byes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot fade, 
And smiles that from their birth-place ne'er shall flee 
[nto the land where ghosts and phantoms be ; 
And, seving this, own nothing in ita stead. 
Couldst thou go back into far-distant years, 
Orshare with me, fond thought ! that inward eye, 
‘Then, and then only, Painter! could thy Art 
‘The visual powers of Nature antisfy, 
Which hold, whate’er to common sight appears, 
‘Their sovercign empire in @ faithful heart, 


oe 
















= XXXM. 





‘Tuovon f beheld at first with blank surprise 

This Work, 1 now have gazed on it #o long 

1 eee its trath with anreluctant eyes ; 

0, my Belovéd | 1 have done thee wrong, 

Conscloas of blesedness, but, whence it sprang, 

Ever too heedioas, as 1 now perceive : 

Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 

And the old day was welcome as the young, 
sw , and aa beantiful—in sooth 





Nor docs that roaring wind deaden his strain 
Who carols thinking of his Love and nest, 
And seems, as more incited, still more blest. 


chain, 
Exulting Warbler! eased a fretted brain, 
And in » moment charmed my cares to rest. 
Yes, I will forth, bold Bird! and front the blast, 
‘That we may sing together, if thou wilt, 
So loud, #0 clear, my Partner through life’s day, 
Mute in her nest love-chosen, if not tove-built 
Like thine, shall gladden, as in seasons past, 
Thrilled by loose snatches of the social Lay, 


‘Rypas Mount, 1600. 


< XXX¥- 


°Tis Ho whoso yester-evening’s high disdain 
Beat back the roaring storm—but how subdued. 
His day-break note, a sad vicissitude! 

‘Does the hour's drowsy weight his glee restrain & 
Or, like tho nightingale, her joyous vein 
Pleased to renounce, does this dear Thrush attane 
His voice to suit the temper of yon Moon 
Doubly depressed, setting, and in her wane! 
Rise, tardy Sun! and let the Songster prove 
(The balance trembling betwoon night and morn 
No longer) with what ocstaay upborne 

‘He ean pour forth his spirit. In heaven above, 
And earth below, they best can serve true; 

Who mect most feclingly tho calls of sadness, 






7 
XXXVI. 


Ou what 2 Wreck! how changed in mien and 
1 
Yet—though dread Powers, that work in mystery, 


spin 

Entanglings of the brain; though shadows stretch 
O'er the chilled heart—reflect ; far, far within 
Hers is a holy Being, freed from Sin. 

She is not what she acems, a forlorn wretch, 
But delegated Spirits comfort fotch 

To Her from heights that Reason may not win. 
Like Children, She ia privileged to hold 
Divine communion ; both do live and move, 
‘Whate'er to shallow Faith their ways unfold, 
Inly illumined by Heaven's pitying love ; 
Love pitying innocence not long to last, 

In them—in Her our sins and sorrows past. 
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a xxxvit. 
‘Inresr on gathering wool from hedge and brake 
Yon buay Little-ones rejoice that soon 
A poor old Dame will bless them for the boon: 
Great is their glee while flake they add to flake 
With rival earnestness ; far other strife 


‘Than will hereafier move them, if they make 
Pastime their idol, give their day of life 
‘To pleasure snatched for reckless wake. 


‘Can pomp and show allay one heart-born grief 

Pains which the World inflicts ean she requitet 

Not for an interval however brief ; 

‘The silent thoughts that search for stedfast light, 

Love from her depths, and Duty in her might, 

And Faith—thess only yield secure roliof. 
March teh, 142. 


XAXVHL 
A PLEA FOR avTiHons, wiry 1838. 
Far.ino impartial measure to dispense 

To every suitor, Equity is lame ; 

And social Justice, stript of reverence 

For nataral rights, » mockery and a shame ; 
‘Law but a servile dupe of false pretence, 

Tf, guarding grossest things from common claim 
‘Now and for ever, She, to works that came 
From mind and spirit, grudge a short-lived fence, 
“ What! lengthened privilege, a lineal tie, 

For Boots /” Yos, hoartless Quos, or bo it proved 
‘That "tis « fault in Us to have lived and loved 
Like others, with like temporal hopes to die ; 

‘No public harm that Genius from her course 

Be turned ; and streams of truth dried up, even at 
‘their source! 


Pa 


XXXIX. 


TALEDICTORY SONNET. 

Closing the Volume of Sonvets published ie it 
Sexvixo no haughty Muse, my hands have here 
Disposed somecaltured Flowerets (drawn from spots 
Where they bloomed singly, or in scattered knots), 
Each kind in several beds of one parterre ; 

Both to allure the casual Loiterer, 

And that, 20 placed, my Nurslings may requite 
‘Stadiows regard with opportuno delight, 

‘Nor be unthanked, unless I fondly err, 

‘But metaphor dismiged, and thanks apart, 
Render, farewell! My last words let them be— 
‘Ti in this book Faney and Truth agres ; 

‘If simple Nature trained by careful Art 

‘Through It have won a passage to thy heart ; 
Grant me thy love, I crave no other feo! 





Exticutexen Teacher, 

Have I received this proof of pains bestowed 

By Theo to guide thy Pupils on the road 

‘That, in our native isle, and every land, 

‘The Church, when trusting in divine command 

And in her Catholic attributes, hath trod ; 

‘0 may these lessons bo with profit scanned 

‘To thy heart's wish, thy labour blest by God ! 

‘So the bright faces of the young and gay 

‘Shall look more bright—the happy, happier still ; 

Catch, in the pauses of their keenest play, 

Motions of thought which elevate the will 

And, like the Spire that from your classe Hill 

Points heavenward, indicate the end and way. 
‘Rydal Mount, Dec. 12, 1043. 


o x. 

TO THE PLANET VENUS, 
Upan ite approsivattion (ae an Evening #tar) to the Barth, Jun. 10. 
Waar strong allurement draws, what spirit guides, 
‘Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the nearer 
‘Thou com’st to man's abode the spot grew dearer 
Night after night! ‘True is it Nature hides 
‘Her treasures Jews nnd less.—Man now presides 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness; 
Science advances with gigantic strides ; 
But are we aught enriched in love and meekness 
Aught dost thou see, bright Star! of pure and wise 
More than in humbler times graced human story ; 
‘That makes our hearts more apt to sympathise 
With heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 
When carth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 
Ere we lie down in our last dormitory t 
eo xu. 
Wansrert!* this Houschold has a favoured lot, 
Living with liberty on thee to gaze, 
‘Towateh while Morn first crowns thee with hor rays, 
Or when along thy breast serencly float 
Evening’s angelic clouds. Yet no’er a note 
Hath sounded (shame upon the Bard !) thy praise 
For all that thou, ae if from heaven, hast brought 
Of glory lavished on our quiet days. 
Bountiful Son of Earth! when we are gone 
From evory object dear to mortal sight, 
As soon we shall be, may these wards attest 
How oft, to elevate our spirits, shone 
‘Thy visionary majestios of light, 
How in thy pensive glooms our hearts found rest. 

Dee. 24, 1842. 


* The HAI that rises to the south-east, abowe Ambiesite, 























“Mid his paternal fields at random thrown! 

‘Bafile the threat, bright Scene, from Orrest-hoad— 

Given to the pausing traveller's rapturous glances = 

‘Of nature ; and, if human hearts be dead, 

Speak, passing winds ; ye torrents, with your strong 

And constant voice, protest against the wrong. 
October 82th, Lt. 


ra LVI. 


Paovp were ye, Mountains, when, in times of oli, 
‘Your patriot sons, to stem invasive war, 
Antrenched your brows ; ye gloried in ench sear: 
Now, for your shame, a Power, the Thirst of Gold, 
‘That rules o'er Britain like a baneful star, 
Wills that your pence, your beauty, shall be sold, 
And clear way made for her triumphal ear 
‘Through the beloved retreats your arms enfold | 
‘Heard ye that Whistle! Ax her long-linked Train 
_ | Swept onwards, did the vision cross your view | 
‘Yes, ye were startled ;—and, in balance true, 
‘Weighing the mischief with the promised gain, 
Mountains, and Valos, and Floods, I call on you 
‘To share the passion of a just disdain, 


— AT FURNESS ABBEY. 


Heng, where, of havoe tired and rash undoing, 
Man loft this Structure to become Time's prey 

‘A soothing spirit follows in the way 

‘That Nature takes, her counter-work 

See how her Ivy clasps the sacred Rain 

Fall to prevent or beautify decay ; 

And, on tho mouldared walls, how bright, how gay, 
‘The flowers in pearly dows their bloom renewing! 
‘Thanks to the place, blessings upon the hour ; 
Even as I speak the rising Sun’s first «mile 
Gleams on the grass-crowned top of yon tall Tower 
Whose cawing occupants with joy proclaim 
Prescriptive title to the shattered pile 

Where, Cavendish, thine seems nothing bata name! 


ALY 
AT FURNESS ABBEY, 

Wett have yon Railway Labourers to t11% ground 

Withdrawn for noontide rest. They sit, they walk 

Among the Ruins, but no idle talk 

Is hoard ; to grave demeanour all are bound ; 

And from one voice » Hymn with tuneful sound 

Hallows onco more the long-deserted Quire 


= 
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And thrills the old sepulebral earth, around, 
Others look up, and with fixed eyes admire 


‘That wide-spanned arch, wondering how it was 
raised, 


To keep, so high in air, its strungth and grace; 


All soem: to feel the spirit of the plaee, 
Aad by the general reverence God ix praised : 

Profane Despoilers, stand ye not reproved, 
While thus these simple-hearted men are moved! 
June 21at, 143, 





MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 
1808. 


1 


ai DEPARTURE 
‘PROM TIE VALE OF GhaeMEaE, Avover, 1803, 


‘Tur gentlest Shade that walked Elysian plains 

Might sometimes covet dissoluble chains ; 

‘Even for the tenants of the zone that lies 

Beyond the stars, eolestial Paradien, 

Methinks "twould heighten joy, to overleap 

At will the crystal battlements, and peep 

Tato some other region, though less fair, 

‘To seo how things are made and managed there. 

‘Change for the worse might please, incursion bold 

Tato the tracts of darkness and of cold ; 

O’er Limbo lke with ary flight to steer, 

And on the verge of Chaos hang in fear. 

‘Such animation often do I find, 

Power in my breast, wings growing in my mind, 

‘Then, when some rock or hill is overpast, 

Perchance without one look behind me cast, 

Some barrier with which Nature, from the birth 

‘Of things, has fenced this fairest spot on earth. 

O pleasant transit, Grasmere! to resign 

Such happy fields, abodes so calm as thine ; 

Not like an outenst with himself at strife ; 

The slave of business, time, or care for life, 

But moved by choice ; or, if constrained in part, 

‘Yet still with Natare’s freedom at the heart ;— 

‘To cull contentment upon wildest shores, 

Aad luxuries extract from bleakest moors ; 

‘With prompt embruce all beauty to enfold, 

And having rights in all that wo behold. 

Then why these lingering stepst—A bright 
adieu, 


‘For a brief absence, proves that love is true 5 
Ne’er can the way be irksome or forlorn 
‘That wintls into itnolf for sweet return. 





1” 
AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 
1903, 
SKVEN HANS AFTER WS DEATH, 
T smiven, Spirit fierce and bold, 
At thought of what 1 mow behold = 
As vapours breathed from dungeons cold 
Strike pleasure dead, 
‘So sadness comes from out the mould 
Where Burns is Jnid, 


And have T then thy bones so near, 
And thou forbidden to appenr? 
As if it were thyself that "s here 
1 shrink with pain ; 
And both my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain, 


Off weight—nor press on weight !—away 
Dark thoughts !—they came, but not to stay; 
With chastened feelings would I pay 

‘The tribute due 
To him, and aught that hides his clay 

From mortal view, 


Freeh as the flower, whase modest worth 
He sung, his genius * glinted’ forth, 
Roso like # star that touching earth, 
For so ft seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams. 


‘The piereing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The straggling heart, where be they now !— 
Pall soon the Aspirant of the plough, 

‘The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the ebecurest, in the low 

And silent grave. 


























‘{OUGEFTED THE DAY FOLLOWING, OF THE BANKS OF NITM, 
‘NEAR THE PORE'S RESIDENCE 
‘Too frail to keep the lofty vow 
‘That must have followed when his brow 
‘Was wreathed—“ The Vision ™ tells us how— 


‘With helly spray, 
He faltered, drifted to and fro, 
And passed away. 


‘Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, throng 
‘Our minds when, Lingering all too long, 
Over the grave of Burns we hung 
In social grief— 
Tndulged as if it were & wrong 
» To seek relief. 


Bat, leaving each unquiet theme 

Whore gentlest judgments may misdeem, 

And prompt to welcome every gleam 
(Of good and fair, 

‘Let us beside this limpid Stream 
Breathe hopeful air. 


‘Enough of sorrow, wreek, and blight ; 

‘Think rather of those moments bright 

‘When to the consciousness of right 
‘His course was truc, 

‘When Wisdom prospered in his sight 
And virtue grew. 


‘Yes, frvely let our hearts expand, 

Freely as in youth's season bland, 

‘When side by side, his Book in hand, 
We wont to stray, 

Our pleasure varying at command 
Of cach sweet Lay. 


‘How oft inspired must he have trod 
‘These pathways, yon far-stretehing road t 
‘There lurks his home ; in that Abode, 
‘With mirth elate, 
Or in his nobly-pensive mood, 
‘The Rustic ante. 
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‘Proud thoughts that Image overawes, 
Bofore it humbly let us pause, 
* And sak of Nature, from what cause 
And by what rules 
She trained her Burns to win applause 
‘That shames the Schools. 


Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen ; 
He rules mid winter snows, and when 
4 Bees fill their hives ; 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives. 


‘What need of fields in some far clime 


‘Sweet Merey! to the gates of Heaven 

‘This Minstrel Jead, bis sins forgiven ; 

‘The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavour, 

And mecoery of Earth's bitter leaven, 
Effaced for ever. 





But why te Fim eonfine te prayer, 


‘The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive !* 


= ave 


TO THE SONS OF BURNS, 
AVTER VISITING THE GRATE OF THEIR FATHER, 
Bcsuaies boii Ger atta os Geen) asics 
* Repeating te each other his own verses— 
+ * Te there a man whose Judgment clear." ee." 
Katrost from the Searnat of my Pitine traveler. 
"Mip crowded obelisks and urns 
‘Troaght the untimely grave of Burns; 
‘Sons of the Bard, my heart still mourns 
| With sorrow true: 
And more would grieve, but that it turns 
‘Trembling to you! 











‘Through twilight shades of good and ill 
Ye now are panting up life's bill, 
And more than common strength and skill 
‘Mast yo display 5 
If ye would give the better will 
Its lawful sway. 


Hath Nature strung your nerves to bear 
Intemperance with les harm, beware | 
But if the Poet’s wit ye share, 
‘Like him ean speed 
The social hour—of tenfold care 
‘There will be need ; 


For honest mon dolight will take 

To spare your failings for his sake, 

Will flatter youy—and fool and rake 
‘Your steps pursue ; 

And of your Father's name will make 
A snare for you. 


Far from their noisy haunts retire, 

And add your voices to the quire 

That sanctify the cottage fire 
‘With service meet; 

‘There seek the genius of your Sire, 
His spirit greet ; 


Or where, "mid «lonely haights and hows,’ 
He paid to Natare tuneful vows 5 


His judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way 5 
But ne’er to a seductive lay 
‘Lot faith be given ; 
Nor doom that € light which leads astray, 
Is light from Heaven.’ 


Let no mean hope your souls enslave ; 

Be independent, generous, brave; 

Your Father such oxample gave, 
And such revere ; 

But be admonished by his grave, 
And think, and fear! 





WwW 














‘Sad tidings to that noble Youtht 
For it may be proclaimed with truth, 
‘Tf Bruce hath loved sincerely, 
‘That Gordon loves as dearly. 


oie a llama 
‘His shattered 

Be seeirear pura eam, 
Reclined on flowers and mosses! 
Alas that ever he was born | 

‘The Gordon, couched behind « thorn, 
‘Sees them and their caressing ; 
Beholds them blest and blessing. 


‘Proud Gordon, maddened by the thoughts 
‘That through his brain are travelling, 
‘Rushed forth, and at the heart of Bruce 











By Ellen's side the Bruce is laid; 
And, for the stone upon bis head, 
May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn {gic jacet ! 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL, 

(AT EXVERENETDE, CPON LocH LomowD.) 
Sweer Highland Girl, a vory shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 
‘Twice seven consenting years have shed 
‘Their utmost bounty on thy head : 
And these grey rocks; that household lawn 5 
‘Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
‘This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 
‘This little bay ; a quiet road 
‘That holds in shelter thy Abodo— 
Jn truth together do ye seem 
‘Like something fashioned in a dream ; 
Such Forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep t 
But, 0 fir Creature! in the light 
‘Of common day, so heavenly bright, 
1 bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 
J bless thee with a human heart ; 
God shield thee to thy latest years! 
Thee, neither know I, nor thy peers; 
And yet my eyes are filled with tears, 


‘With earnest fecling I shall pray 
For thee when I am fur away: 
For never saw I micn, or face, 

In which more plainly I could trace 

















‘Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
‘From quick and eager visitings 

‘Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A boniage sweetly brooked, a strife 
‘That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
‘So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
‘Seen birds of tempest-loving kind— 
‘Thus beating up against the wind, 


What hand but would a garland call 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

O happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
‘Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and divs, 
A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 
But 1 could frame a wish for thee 
‘More like «grave reality : 

‘Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea ; and I would have 


What joy to hear thee, and to see? 
Thy alder Brother I would be, 
Thy Father—anything to thee! 


Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place, 
Joy have I had; and going hence 
I bear awny my reeompence. 
In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes = 
‘Then, why should I be loth to stir! 
1 feel this place was mado for her; 
To give new pleasure like the past, 
‘Continued Jong 1s life shall Inst. 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl! from thee to part ; 
Por I, methinks, till I grow old, 
As fair before me shall behold, 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
‘The take, the bay, the waterfall ; 
And Thee, the Spirit of them all ! 
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vn. 
GLEN-ALMAIN; 
on 
THE NARROW GLEN. 


- 


Iw this still place, remote from men, 
Sleeps Ossian, in the XARROW OLEN 5 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek streamlet, only one: 

He sang of battles, and the breath 

Of stormy war, and violent death ; 

And should, methinks, when all was past, 
Havo rightfully been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 
As by a spirit turbulent ; 

‘Where pighta wees neagh, anil syndaners wd, 


For fear and melancholy meet ; 
But thisis calm; there cannot be 
A more entire tranquillity, 


‘Does then the Bard sleep here indeed ¢ 
Or is it but a groundless creed 
‘What matters it —I blame them not 
‘Whose Faney in this lonely Spot 
Was moved; and in such way expressed 
‘Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a hermit’s cell, 
Would break the silence of this Dell: 
It is not quiet, is not ease ; 


Is of the grave; and of austere 
‘Yot happy feelings of the dead: 
And, therefore, was it rightly said 
‘That Ossian, last of all his race ! 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 


vm. 
STEPPING WESTWARD. 


va 


‘While my Petlow-trevoller and I were walking by theslde 


‘of Loch Kettering, one fine evening afler munset. tn our 
ond toa Hat whero, tn the course of our Tour, we ad: 
‘been hospitably entertained some weeks before, we met, 
tm one of the loneliest parts of that solitary region, two 
well-dremed Women, ane of whom sald tous, by way 
of greeting, “What, you are stepping westward !* 

“ Waar, you are stepping weetward I—* Yea," 

—'Twould be a wildish destiny, 

Tf we, who thus together roam 

Ta a strange Land, and far from home, 











| Were in this place the guests of Chance : 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 

home or sheltor he had none, 
“With ouch a sky to lead him on 1 


The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold ; 

And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of hearenty destiny : 

I liked the greeting ; ‘twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound ; 
And seemed to give me spiritual right 
‘To travel through that region bright. 


‘The voice was soft, and she who spake 
‘Was walking by her native lake : 

"The salutation had to mo 

‘The very sound of courtesy : 

‘Was fixed upon the glowing Sky, 

‘The echo of the voice enwronght 

A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
‘Before me in my endless way. 


Alone she cats and binds the grain, 
And sings « melancholy strain 5 
eden 





Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
‘As if her song could have no ending ; 
L saw her singing at her work, 

And o'er the sickle bending ;— 

1 listened, motionless and still ; 
Ant, as I mounted up the hill, 

‘The music in my heart I bore, 

‘Long after it was heard no more. 


x. 


ADDRESS: 
‘To 
KILCHURN CASTLE, UPON LOCH AWE, 
“Prom the top of the hil! @ most impressive scene opencd 
“upon our view,— ruined Castle on an Island (for am 
‘Talannd tho flood hind made It) at sme distance from the 
‘abore, backed by 4 Cove of the Mountain Crnachan, 
‘down which came a foaming stream. The Castle 
‘ocouptod every foot of the Island that was wisible to us, 
‘appearing to rise out of the water,—aiste rested upon 
“the mountain aide, with spots of sunshine; there was ® 
“mild desolation in the low grounds, a solemn grandeur 
+4n the mountains, and the Cnatle was wild, yet stately — 
‘not dfxmantled of turrets—nor the walls broken down, 
“though obviously a ruin.’ —Butraet from the Journal af 
my Companion. 


‘Curup of loud-throated War ! the mountain Stream 
Roars in thy hearing; but thy hour of rest 

Is come, and thou art silent in thy age; 

Saye when the wind sweeps byand soundsarecanght 
Ambiguous, neither wholly thine nar theins. 

Oh! thore is lifo thatbreathesnot ; Powerstherenre 
‘That touch each other to the quick in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of. What art Thou, from eare 
Cast off—abandoned by thy ragged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted ; though, in place 
And in dimension, such that thon might’t seem 
But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 
Huge Cruachan, (@ thing that meaner hills 
‘Might crush, nor know that it had suffered harm) 
Yet he, not loth, in favour of thy claims 

To reverence, suspends his own ; submitting 

All that the God of Nature hath conferred, 

All that he holds in common with the etarm, 

To the memorial majesty of Time 
Impersonated in thy ealm decay ! 


Take, then, thy seat, Vicegerent unreproved ! 
Now, while » farewell glonm of evening light 
Is fondly lingering on thy shattered front, 
Do thou, in turn, be paramount ; and rule 
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Over the pomp and besuty of a seene 
‘Whose mountains, torrents, lake, and woods, unite 
‘To pay thee homage ; and with these are joined, 
Tn willing admiration and respect, 

‘Two Hearts, which in thy presence might be called 
‘Youthful as Spring—Shade of departed Power, 
Skeleton of unfleshed humanity, 

‘The chronicle were welcome that should call 
Inte the compass of distinct regard 

‘The toile and struggles of thy infant years! 

Yon foaming flood seems motionless as ice 5 

Tus dizzy turbulence eludes the eye, 


‘The pride, the fury uncontrollable, 
Lost on the aérial heighta of the Crusdes* ! 


xb 

ROB ROY’S GRAVE. 

‘The history of Rob Roy in sufMiciently known ; his grave 
fe near the bead of Loch Ketterine, in one of thie small 
Pinfold-like Burial-grounds, of neglected anil desolate 
appearance, whlch the traveller meota with in the Iigh- 
Yanda of Bootland, 


A vanoes man is Robin Hood, 


- 


‘Then clear the weeds from off his Grave, 
And let us chant » passing stave, 
In honour of that Hero brave! 


Heaven gave Rob Roy » dauntloss heart 
And wondrous length and strength of arm: 
Nor craved he more to quell his foes, 

Or keep his friends from harm, 


‘Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong ;—~ 
A Poot worthy of Rob Roy 

“Must seorn a tind song. 


Say, then, that lhe was wine as brave ; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed: 
For in the principles of things 

He seught bis moral creed. 





Tho tradition 44 that the Castle wns built by a Lady 
daring the absence of ler Lord tn Palestine. 








Said generous Rob, “ What need of books { 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves: 
‘Thoy stir us up against our kind; 

And worse, against ourselves. 


We have a passion—make a law, 

‘Too false to guide us or control f 

And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of sou}. 


And, pazzled, blinded thus, we love 

Distinctions that are plain and few: 

‘These find I graven on my heart: 
That tells me what to do. 


‘The creatures see of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the wind ! 

‘With them no strife can last; they live 
Tn peace, and peace of mind, 


For why !—because the good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

‘That they shoul take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


A lesson that is quickly learned, 

‘A signal this which all can sce! 

‘Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 


All freakishness of mind is cheeked ; 

‘He tamed, who foolishly aspires ; 

While to the measure of lis might 
Each fashions his desires. 


All Kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 

By strength of prowess or of wit: 

"Tis God's appointment whe must sway, 
And who is to submit. 


Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 

And longest life ix but a day ; 

‘To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
I'll take the shortest way,” 


And thus among these rocks he lived, 
Through summer heat and winter snow: 
‘The Eagle, he was lord above, 

And Rob was lord below. 


‘So was it—sould, at least, have been 

But through untowardness of fate; 

For Polity was then too strong— 
‘He came an age too late; 



























































Mow fairly to his mind ! 


And to his Sword he would have said, 

“Do Thou my sovereign will enact 

‘From land to land through half the earth! 
Judge thou of law and fet ! 


"Tis fit that we should do our part, 
Becoming, that mankind should learn 
‘That we are not to be surpassed 
‘In fatherly concern. 
Of old things all are over old, 
(Of good things none are good enough :— 
Wo 'll shew that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff, 


T, t00, will have my king» that take 

‘From me the sign of life and death : 

Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds, 
‘Obedient to my breath.” 


And, if the word had been fulfilled, 

As might have been, then, thought of joy! 
‘France would have had her present Boast, 
_ And we our own Rob Roy! 











For thou wert still the poor man's stay, 
‘The poor man’s heart, the poor man's hand ; 
And all the oppressed, who wanted strength, 
‘Had thine at their command. 





‘Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strays 
Alone upen Loch Veo!'s heights, 

And by Loch Lomond’s brace ! 


And, far and near, through vale and hill, 

Are faces that attest the samo; 

‘The proud heart flashing through the eyes, 
At sound of Row Ror's name. 


Xie 
=" SONNET. 

COMPOSED AT ———~ CASTLE, 

Deorxxnate Donglas! oh, the unworthy Lord! 

Whom mere despite of heart could so far please, 

And love of havoc, (for with such disease 

Fame taxes bim,) that he could send forth word 

To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brotherhood of venerable Troea, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these, 

Beggared and outraged !—Many hearts deplored 

‘The fate of those old Trees; and oft with pain 

‘The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 

On wrongs, whieh Nature seareely seems to hoed = 

For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 

And the pare mountains, anil the gentle Tweed, 

And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 


xut, 
YARROW UNVISITED. 

(Bee the various Poems the scencof which i laid upon the 
banksof the Yarrow ; in particular, tho exquisite Ballad 
of Hamilton beginning 

* Buak ye, buak yo, my bonny, bonny Bride, 
‘Buak ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow {"—) 
Faom Stirling castle we had seen 
‘The mazy Forth unraveled ; 
Had trod the hanks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we eame to Clovenford, 
‘Then said my ‘ winsome Marrow,’ 
 Whate'er betide, we ll turn aside, 


And see the Braces of Yarrow.” 
e 


- 
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Lot Yarrow folk, feae Selkirk town, 
‘Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, ‘tin their own; 
Bach maiden to hor dwelling ! 

On Yarrow's banks let herons feed, 


‘To go in search of Yarrow! 


What's Yarrow but river bare, 
‘That glides the dark hills under! 
‘There are s thousand sech elsewhere 


As worthy of your wonder.” 


—Strange words they secmed of slight and scorn; 


My Troe-love sighed for serrow ; 
And looked me in the face, to think 
T thus could speak of Yarrow ! 


“Oh! green,” midi 1, “are Yarrow’s holms, 


And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 

Pair hangs the apple frne the rock*, 
But we will leave it growing. 

O'er billy path, and open Strath, 
‘We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 
Bat, though so near, we will not turn 
Tato the dale of Yarrow, 


Let beovoa and home-bred kine partake 
‘The swoets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
‘The ewan on still St, Mary's Lake 
Float double, ewan and shadow | 

We will not see them ; will not go, 
‘To-day, nor yet to-morrow 5 

Enough if in our boarts we know 
‘Thore "# such » place as Yarrow. 


‘Bo Yarrow stream unseen, unknown t 
Te rust, or we shall rue it: 

We have « vision of our own, 

Abt why should we undo itt 

‘The treasured dreans of thes long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
For when wo 're there, although ‘tin thir, 
‘Twill be nnother Yarrow ! 


© ee Haanilton’s Ballad as abure. 





Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
"Twill soothe ns in our sorrow, 

‘That earth has something yet to show, 
‘The bonny hols of Yarrow! 


xIF. 
< SONNET 
IN THE PASS OF KILLICRANKY, 
Az Invasion being expected, October 1881 
Scx thousand veterans practised in war's game, 
‘Tried men, at Killicranky were arrayed 


Against an equal bost that wore the plaid, 
and herdsmen. — Like s whirlwind came 


Was stopped,and could not breathe beneath the load 
OF the dead bodies "Twas » day of shazse 

For them whom precept and the pedantry 

Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 

O for a single hour of that Dundee, 

Who on that day the word of onset gave! 

Like conquest would the Men of England so; 
And her Foes find «like inglorious grave. 


~ xv. 
THE MATRON OF JEDBOROUGH AND HER 
HUSBAND. 

At Jedhorough, my companion and I went into private 
lodgings for & fow dayn; and the following Verses were 
called forth by the character and domestic situation of 
our Hostess. 

Ace! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers, 
And call « teain of lsughing Hours ; 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing; 
And thon, too, mingle in the ring | 

‘Take to thy heart a new delight; 

If not, make merry in despite 

‘That there is One who scorns thy power :— 
But dance! for under Jedberough Tower, 
A Matron dwelle who, though she bears 
‘The weight of more than seventy years, 
Lives in the light of youthful glee, 

And she will dance and sing with thee, 














Nay ! start not at that Figure—thoret 
‘Him who iis rooted to his chair! 

Leok at him—loak again! for he 
‘Hath long been of thy family. 

With legs that move not, if they can, 
And uscless arms, s trunk of man, 
‘He sits, and with @ vacant eye; 

A sight to make » stranger kigh ! 
Deaf, drooping, that is now his doom: 
‘His world is in this single room: 

Is this a place for mirthfal cheer ? 
Can merry-making enter here? 


‘The joyous Woman is the Mate 
Of him in that forlorn estate! 
‘He breathes a subterraneous damp ; 
But bright as Vesper shines her lamp : 
He is as mute as Jedborough Tower: 
She jocund as it was of yore, 
With all its bravery on ; in times 
‘When all alive with merry chimes, 
‘Upon a sun-bright morn of May, 
‘It roused the Valo to holiday. 


thee, Matron! and thy due 


AbI see her helpless Charge! enclosed 
“Within himself ax ncems, composed ; 
“To fear of loss, and hope of gain, 








And, while 1 seanned them over and o'er, 
Some inward trouble suddenly 

Broke from the Matron’s strong black eyo— 
A remnant of uneasy light, 

A flash of something over-bright | 

Nor long this mystery did detain 

My told in pensive etrain 
‘That sho had borne a heavy yoke, 

‘Been stricken by « twofold stroke ; 

Til health of body ; and hn pined 
Beneath worse ailments of the mind, 


So bo it!—but lot praise ascend 
To Him who is our lord and friend } 
Who from disease and suffering 
Hath called for thee a second spring ; 
Repaid thee for that sore distress 
By no untimely joyousness ; 

Which makes of thine » bliseful state ; 
And cheers thy melancholy Mate 


xYL 
Fry, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere-dale t 
Say that we come, and come by this day"s light ; 
Fly upon swiftest wing round field and height, 
But chiefly lot one Cottage hear the talo ; 
‘There let a mystery of joy prevail, 
‘The kitten frolic, like a gamesome sprite, 
And Rover whine, as at a second sight 
Of near-spproaching good that shall not fail: 
And from that Infant's face let joy appear; 
‘Yea, let our Mary’s one companion child— 
‘That hath her six weeks’ solitude beguilod 
With intimations manifold and dear, 
While we have wandered over wood and wild— 
‘Smile on his Mother now with bolder cheer. 


xvi. 


THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 
A TALK YOLD BY THE TIRESIDE, AFTER KETORSING TO 
THE VALE OF GRASMERE. 
Now we are tired of boisterous joy, 
Have romped enough, my littl Boy! 
Jane hangs her head upon my breast, 
And you shall bring your stool and rest ; 
Reqs or ot 
a 


‘The more £ looked, 1 wondered more— 





il 
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‘There! take your seat, and let me vee 

‘That you can listen quietly: 

And, as I promised, I will toll 

‘That strange adventure which befel 
A poor blind Highland Boy. 


A Highland Boy j—why call him sot 

Bocause, my Darlings, ye must know 

‘That, under hills which rise like towers, 

Far higher hills than these of ours ! 
‘Ho from his birth had lived. 


He ne’er had seen one earthly sight 

‘Tho sun, the day; the stars, the night ; 

Or tree, or butterfly, ar flower, 

Or fish in stream, or bird in bower, 
Or woman, man, or child. 


For God took pity on the Boy, 
And was his friend; and gave bim joy 
‘Of which we nothing know. 


His Mother, too, no doubt, above 

Her other children him did love: 

For, wns she here, or was she there, 

Sho thought of him with constant care, 
And more than mother’s love. 


And proud she was of heart, when clad 
Tn crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 
And bonnet with a feather gay, 
To Kirk he on the sabbath day 

‘Went hand in hand with her. 


A dog too, had he ; not for need, 
But one to play with and to feed ; 
Which would have ted him, if bereft 
Of company or friends, and left 
‘Without « better guide. 


And then the bagpipes he could blow— 
And thus from house to house would go; 
And oll were pleased to hear and see, 
‘For none made sweeter 

‘Than did the poor blind Boy. 


Yet be had many « restless dream ; 
‘Both when he heard the eagles scream, 
And when he beard the torrents roar, 
And heard the water beat the shore 
Near which their cottage stood. 


Beside a lake their cottage stood, 

‘Not «mall like ours, a peaceful flood ; 

But one of mighty size, and strange ; 

‘That, rough or smooth, is full of change, 
‘And stirring in its bed. 


For to this lake, by night and day, 
‘Tho great Sea-water finds its way 
‘Through long, long windings of the hills 
And drinks up all the pretty rills 

And rivers large and strung = 


‘Then hurries back the road it came— 
‘Rotarna, on errand atill the enme 5 
‘This did it when the earth was new; 
And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 


And, with the coming of the tide, 
Come boats and ships that safely ride 
‘Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands, 


And of those tales, whate’er they were, 

‘The blind Boy always had his share ; 

Whether of mighty towns, or vales 

With warmer suns and aofter gales, 
Or wonders of the Deep. 


Yet more it pleased him, more it stirred, 
When from the water-side he heard 
‘The shouting, and the jolly eheers 5 
‘The bustle of the mariners 

In stillness or in storm, 


But what do his desires avail? 
For He must never handle sil ; 
Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In enilor’s ship, or fisher’s boat, 
Upon the rocking waves, 


His Mother often thought, and said, 

What sin would be upon her head 

If she should suffer this: * My Son, 

Whato’or you do, loave this undone ; 
The danger is #0 great.” 


Thus lived he by Loch-Leven’s side 
Still sounding with the sounding tide, 
‘And heard the billows lesp aud dance, 
Without a shadow of mischance, 

‘Till be was ten years old_ 




















‘When one day (and now mark me well, 

‘Ye san shall kuow how this befel) 

He in a vessel of his own, 

‘On the swift flood is hurrying down, 
Down to the mighty Sea. 





Tn such a vessel never more 
‘May buman creature leave the shore! 
‘If this or that way he should stir, 
Woe to the poor blind Mariner! 
For death wilt be his doom. 







Bot say what bears him !—Ye have seen 








As the pearly car of Amphitrite, 
‘That sportive dolphins drow. 








While thore he eate, alone and blind, 
"That story flashed upon his mind ;— 
A bold thought roused him, and he took 
‘The ehell from out its secret nook, 

And bore it on his head, 







‘He launched hie vessel,—and in pride 
Of spirit, from Loch Leven’s side, 
‘Stepped into it—his thoughts all free 
As the light broezes that with glee 
Sang through the adventurer's hair, 


‘A while he stood upon his feet ; 
‘He felt the motion—took his seat ; 
Still better pleased as more and more 
Tho tide retreated from the shore, 
And sucked, and sucked him in. 


And there he is in face of Heaven, 

How rapidly the Child is driven ! 

‘The fourth part of a mile, E ween, 

He thus had gone, ere he was seen 
‘By any human eye. 


But when he was first seen, oh me 
What shrieking and what misery! 
For many saw ; among the rest 
His Mother, she who loved him best, 
She saw her poor blind Boy. 





But for the child, the sightless Boy, 

Tt is tho triumph of his joy ! 

‘The bravest traveller in balloon, 

Mounting as if to reach the moon, 
Woas never half so blessed. 


And let him, let him go his way, 
Alone, and innocent, and gay! 
For, if good Angela love to wait 
On the forlorn unfortunate, 

‘This Child will take no harm. 


But now the passionate lament, 
Which from the crowd on shore wi sent, 
'The cries which broke from old and young 
In Gaelic, or the English tongue, 

Ave stiflod—all is still. 


And quickly with a silent crew 
A boat is ready to pursue; 
And from the shore their course they take, 
And swiftly down the running Inke 

They follow the Ulind Boy. 
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Bot sw they move with efter pace ; 

fu bave ye even the fowler chase 

On Grasmere’e char unruffled breast 

A youngling of the wild-duck’s nest 
With defdy-lifted unr ; 


Or an the wily enilors crept 

To wine (while on the Deep it slept) 
The haplew creature which did dwell 
Erewhile within the dancing sbeil, 


With sound the east that can be made, 
They fulliw, more and more afraid, 
More cantivas as they draw more near ; 
But in his darkness be can bear, 

And guceses their intent. 


“ Lei gha—Lei-gha”—be then cried ont, 

“ Lev gha—Lei-gha” —with eager shout ; 

Thus did he ery, and thus did pray, 

And what be meant was, “Keep away, 
And leave me to myself 


Alas! and when be felt their hands—— 
You've often heard of magic wands, 
‘That with a motion overthrow 
A palace of the provdest show, 

Or melt it into air: 


$0 all his dreame— that inward light 
With which his sul bad shown so bright— 
All vanished ;—’twas a heartfelt crows 
To him, a heavy, bitter loa, 
As he bad ever known. 


But hark! a gratulating voice, 

With which the very hill rejoice : 

"Tin fronn the crowd, who tremblingly 

Have watched the event, and now can ace 
That he in nafe at last. 


And then, shen be was brought to land, 

Foll sure they were a happy band, 

Which, gathering round, did om the banks 

Of that great Water give God thanks, 
‘And welcomed the pour Chala. 


And in the general joy of heart 

The blind Boy’s ttle dog took part ; 

He leapt about, and oft did kien 

His master’s hands in sign of bias, 
‘With sound like lamentation. 


Bat most of all, his Mother dear, 

Rejoiced when waking she capics 

The Child; when she can trust her eyes, 
And touches the blind Boy. 


She led him home, and wept amain, 

When be was in the house again: 

Tears flowed in torrents from her eyes ; 

‘Sbe kissed him—how could she chastise f 
‘She was too happy far. 


Thus, after he had fondly braved 
The perilous Deep, the Boy was saved ; 
‘And, though his fancies had been wild, 
Yet be was pleased and reconciled 

To live in peace on shore. 


And in the lonely Highland dell 

Still do they keep the Turtle-ebell ; 

‘And long the story will repeat 

Of the blind Boy’s adventurous feat, 
And how he was preserved. 


: 





Kote—It fa recorded in Dampler’s Voyages, that boy, : 
eon of the captain of a Man-of-War, seated himseif ina ' 
Turtle-shell, and floated in it from the shore to his father’s * 


ship, which lay at anchor at the distance of half a mile. 
In deference to the opinion of a Priend, I have substituted 
such » shell for the lees elegant vessel in which my blind 
‘Voyager did actually entrust himself to the dangerous car- 
Tent of Loch Leven, as was related to me by an eye-witness. 
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With their perenaial hills ;—but Crime, 
Hastening the stern decrees of Time, 
Brought low » Power, which from its home 
‘Burst, when repose grow wearisemo ¢ 
And, taking impulse from the sword, 
And, mocking its own plighted word, 

Had found, in ravage widely dealt, 

Its warfare’s bourn, its travel’s belt! 





ow 
All, all were dispossemed, save him whose smile 
Shot lightning through this lonely Isle ! 

No right had he tut what he made 

‘To this small spot, his leafy shade ; 

But the ground lay within that ring 

To which he only dared to cling; 
Renouncing here, as worse than dead, 

‘The craven few who bowed the head 

‘Beneath the change ; who heard » elaim 

How loud ! yet lived in peace with shame, 


" 
From year to year this shaggy Mortal went 
(So seemed it) down a strange descent : 
‘Till they, who saw his outward frame, 
Fixed on him an unhallowed name ; 

Him, free from all malicious taint, 

And guiding, like the Patmos Saint, 

A pen unwearied—to indite, 

In his Jone Tale, the dreama of night ; 
Impassioned dreams, that strove to span 


And stars that in their courses fought ; 

















vit. 
How disappeared He !—nek the newt and toad, 
Inheritors of his abode ; 
‘The otter crouching undistarbed, 
Tn her dank cleft ;—but be thou curbed, 
O froward Fancy! ‘mid a scene 
Of aspect winning and serene; 
For those offensive creatures shun 
‘The inquisition of the sun! 
And in this region flowers delight, 
And all is lovely to the sight. 


Pa 
‘Spring finds not here a melancholy breast, 
‘When she applies her annanl test. ‘ 
To dead and living ; when her breath. 
Quickens, as now, the withered heath ;— 
Nor flaunting Summer—when he throws 
His soul into the brinr-rose ; 

Or calls the lily from her sleep 
‘Prolonged beneath the bordering deep ; 

Nor Autumn, when the viewless wren 

As warbling near the Buowwre’s Den. 


x 
Wild Relique |} beauteous as the chosen spot 
Tn Nywa's isle, the embellished grot ; 
Whither, by eare of Libyan Jove, 
(High Servant of patornal Lovo) 
Young Bacehus was conveyed—to lie 
‘Safe from his step-dame Rhea’s eye ; 


COMPOSED AT CORA LINN, 


‘De MECHT OF WALLACE's rowen, 
‘How Wallace fought for Scotland, left the name 
Of Wallace to be found, Ike » wild flower, 
AML over bile dear Country; teft the deeds 
Of Wallace, Like « family of ghosts, 
‘Yo people the steep rocks and river banks, 
‘Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
(Of independence and stern Uberty.” MS. 
Lorn of the vale! astounding Flood ; 
‘The dullest leaf in this thick wood 
‘Quakes—conscious of thy power ; 
‘The eaves reply with hollow moan ; 
And vibrates, to its central stone, 
‘Yon time-cemented Tower t 


- 
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And yet how fair the rural scene | 
For thou, O Clyde, hast ever been 


Hence all who lore their country, love 
To look on thee—delight to rove 
Where they thy voice ean hear ; 
And, to the patriot-warrior’s Shade, 
Lord of the vale | to Heroes laid 

In dust, that voice is dear | 


Along thy banks, at dead of night 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace Wight 5 
Or stands, in warlike vest, 

Aloft, beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
A Champion worthy of the stream, 
Yon grey tower's living crest ! 


‘But clouds and envious darkness hide 
A Form not doubtfully deseried >— 
‘Their transient mission o'er, 

O say to what blind region flee 
‘These Shapes of awful phantasy # 
To what untrodden shore? 


Less than divine command they spurn 5 
But this we from the mountains learn, 
And this the valleys show ; 

‘That never will they deign to hold 
Communion where the heart is cold 
‘To human weal anid woe. 


‘The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonian plain ; 


Leapt, from his storm-vext boat, to land, 
Heaven's Lnetrument, for by his hand 
‘That day the Tyrant fell, 
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‘Thee neither do they know nor us 
‘Thy servants, who ean trifle thus ; 
Elso verily the sober 
Zz Of rock that frowns, and stream deat rears, 
EFFUSION, Exalted by congenial sway 
Of Spirits, and the undying Lay, 
On ere ES | And Names that moulder not ateay, 


Had wakened some redeéming thought 

oer Twsvewe Sosy hemerer xetused nse | DOTS worthy of this favoured Spots 
were - 

‘sa mmall apartment, where the Gardener desired as to tok | Recalled some feeling—to eet free 
‘at 8 picture of Ossian, which, white be was telling the | The Bard from such indignity! 
Ahistery of the young Artist who executed the work, dis- 
‘appeared, parting in the middlo—flying asunder as by tho * The Effigies of a valiant Wight 
touch of magic—and lo! we are at the entrance of a 1 once beheld, a Templar Knight ; 





aginst the walls"— Extract from the Sowrnal of my Fevlow- 


Wuar Ho—vwho, mid the kindred throng 
Of Heroes that inspired his song, 
Doth yet frequent the hill of storms, 


For show thst must not yet be seen ; 
And, when the moment comes, to part 


glancing ; 
‘Ope loud cascade in front, and lo! 
A thousand like it, white as snow— 
‘Streams on tho walls, and torrent-foam 
As active round the hollow dome, 
Ilusive cataracts! of their terrors 
Not stripped, nor voiceless in the mirrors, 
‘That cateh the pageant from the flood 
‘Thundering adown a rocky wood. 
‘Whiat pains to dazzle and confound ! 
‘What strife of colour, shape and sound 
Tn this quaint medJey, that might seem 
Dovised out of a sick man’s dream ! 
‘Strange scene, fantastic and uncasy 
As ever made a manine dizzy, 
‘When disenchanted from the mood 
‘That loves on sullen thoughts to brood | 





‘Not prostrate, not like those that rest 
On tombs, with palms together prest, 
But sculptured ont of living stono, 
And standing upright and alone, 
Both hands with rival energy 
Employed in setting his sword free 
From its dull sheath—stern sentinel 
Intent to guard St. Robert's cell ; 

As if with memory of the affray 

Far distant, when, as legends say, 

The Monks of Fountain’s thronged to foree 
From its dear home the Hermit’s corse, 
‘That in their kocping it might lie, 

‘To crown their abbey's sanctity. 

So had they rushed into the grot 

Of sense despised, a world forgot, 

And torn him from his loved retreat, 
‘Where altar-stone and reck-hewn seat 
Sul hint that quict best is found, 

Even by the Living, under ground ; 
But a bold Knight, the selfish aim 
Defeating, pat the Blonks to shame, 
‘There where you sce his Image stand 
Bare to the sky, with threatening brand 
Which lingering Nr is proud to ahow 
Refleetod in the pool below, 


‘Thus, like the men of earliest days, 
‘Our sires set forth their grateful praise: 
Uncouth the workmanship, and rude! 
‘Bat, nursed in mountain solitude, 
‘Might seme aspiring artist dare 
‘To seize whate'er, through misty air, 

A ghost, by glimpses, may present 

‘Of imitable lineament, 

And give the phantom an array 

‘That less should seorn the abandoned clay ; 
‘Then lot him how with patient stroke 

An Ossian out of mural rock, 


oy On the banks of the River Nid, near Knaresborough, 
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rai escape ieee 
‘Tho wind might foree tho doop-grooved harp 


Leas deeply ead, with these to blend! 


Vain pleasures of luxurious life, 
For ever with yourselves at strife 5 


growing 
‘Upon a mind with love o'erflowing— 
‘To sound the depths of every Art 
‘That sceks its wisdom through the heart? 


‘Thus (where the intrusive Pile, ill-graced 
With baubles of theatric taste, 
‘O’erlooks the torrent breathing showers 
‘On motley bands of alien flowers 
In stiff confusion set or sown, 
‘Till Nature cannot find her own, 
Or keep a remnant of the sod 
Which Caledonian Heroes trod) 
1 niused; and, thirsting for redress, 
Recoiled into the wilderness, 





m 
YARROW VISITED, 
mprexnae, 2AL4. 
(Beo page 238). 
Axo is this—Yarrow t—Taés the Stream: 


O that some Minstrel’s harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air, 
‘That fills my heart with sadness! 


Yot why !—a silvery current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings ; 
Nor have theae eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings, 
Is visibly dotightod ; 

For not » feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 


A blue sky bends o'er Yarrow vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 

‘Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection. 


Where was it that the famous Flower 

Of Yarrow Valo lay bleeding? 

His bed perchance was you amooth mound 
On which the herd is feeding: 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The Water-wraith ascended thrico— 
And gave his doleful warning, 


Delicious is the Lay that «ings 
The haunts of happy Lovers, 
The path thnt leads them to the grovey 
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But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

‘Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A voftness still and holy ; 

‘The grace of forest charms decayed, 
‘And pastoral melancholy. 


That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold » Ruin hoary ! 

The shattered front of Newark’s Towers, 
Renowned in Border story. 


Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in! 

‘Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts, that nestle there— 
The brood of chaste affection. 





How sweet, on this autumnal day, 
The wild-wood fruits to gather, 

And on my True-love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather! 

And what if I enwreathed my own! 
’Twere no offence to reason ; 

‘The sober Hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 


I eco—but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee; 

A ray of fancy still survives— 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
‘Accordant to the measure. 


‘The vapours linger round the Heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish ; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine— 
Sed thought, which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’er I go, 

‘Thy genuine image, Yarrow ! 

Will dwell with me—to heighten joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 





































PART L 
= L 


‘COMFOSED BT THE SEA-RIDE, NEAR Catars, 
avausr, 1802, 
Pacn Star of evening, Splendour of the west, 
Star of my Country !~—on the horizou’s brink 
Thou hangest, stooping, as might seom, to sink 
On England's bosom ; yet well pleased to rest, 


wink, 
Bright Star! with laughter on ber banners, drest 
Tn thy fresh beauty. There! that dusky xpot 
Beneath thee, that is England; there she lies. 
Blemings be on you both | one hope, ane lot, 
‘One life, one glory 1—I, with many a fear 
For my dear Country, many heartfelt sighs, 
Among men who do not love her, linger here. 


nm 
CALAIS, AUGUST, 1802. 
Ts it» reed that's shaken by the wind, 
‘Or what is it that ye go forth to sect 
Londs, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, and 


blind, 
‘Post forwned all, lke creatures of one kind, 
With first-frait offerings crowd to bend the knee 
An Pranee, before the new-born Majesty. 
“Tis ever thas. Ye men of prostrate mind, 
A womly reverence may be paid to power; 
Bat that’s» loynl virtue, never sown 
In haste, nor springing with a transient shower : 
‘Whon truth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 
‘What bardohip had it been to wait an hour! 
‘Shame on you, feoble Heads, to slavery prone ! 
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- mt 
(Composed wear Calais, om the road landing to Aritres, August T, 182. 


Tones! aa from Calais southward you and T 
Went pacing side by side, this publie Way 
Streamed with the pomp of a too-credulous day *, 
When faith was pledged to new-born Liberty = 

A homoless sound of joy was in the sky: 

From hour to hour the antiquated Earth, 

‘Beat like the heart of Man : songs, garlands, mirth, 
Banners, and happy faces, far and nigh! 

And now, sole register that these things werv, 
Two solitary greetings have I heard, 

* Good morrow, Citizen!’ » hollow word, 

As if a dead man spake it! Yet despair 
‘Touches me not, though pensive asa bird 
‘Whose vernal coverts winter hath laid bare +. 





1. 
va 180}, 


1 cuinven for Buonaparté, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief! The tenderest mood 
‘Of that Man's mind—what can it be? what food 
Fed his first hopes t what knowledge could Ae gain # 
“Tis not in batiles that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
‘Thoughts motherly, and meck as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees: 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
‘Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind's business : these are the degrees 
By which trac Sway doth mount; this is the stall 
‘True Power doth grow on; and her rights are 
these. 
#40) Suny, 1700. | See Note. 








| Men are we, aud must grieve when even the Shade 
| OF that which once was great, is passed away, 


= vit. 


‘THR KING OF SWRDUN. 
‘Tut, Voice of song from distant lands shall eall 





wet. 

‘TO TOUSRAINT L'OUVERTURE. 
Tossa, the most unhappy man of men! 
‘Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
‘Within thy hearing, or thy bead be now 
Pillowed in some deop dungeons earless den ;— 
0 miserable Chieftain ! where and when 
‘Wilt thou find patience! Yet die not ; do thow 
‘Wear rather in thy bonds « cheerful brow: 
‘Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, » 
Live, nnd take comfort. ‘Thon hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies; 
‘There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
‘That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies; 
‘Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind, 


- 


1x. 

seprexpen J, 1602, 

bay mag Lnal 
iets ee ae sae 
We peppertentrinke 
From Calais with ua, spotless in array,— 
A white-robed Negro, like a lady gay, 
Yet downcast as » woman fearing blame 5 
Meek, destitute, as seemed, of hope or aim 
She sate, from notice turning not away, 
But on all proffered intercourse did lay 
A weight of languid speech, or to the sane 
No sign of answer made by word or face : 
‘Yet still her eyes retained their tropic fire, 
‘That, burning i of the 
Joined with the lustre of her rich attire 
To mock the Outcast—O ye Heavens, be kind! 
And feel, thou Earth, for this afflicted Race! 


= x. 

COMPOSED IN THE VALLEY NEAR DOVER, ON THE 
DAT OF LANDING. 

Hens, on our native soil, we breathe once more. 

‘Thecock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 

Of bells ;—those boys who in yon meadow-ground 

In white-sleeved shirts are playing ; and the roar 

Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore ;— 

All, all are English. Off have I looked round 

With joy in Kent’s green vales ; but never found 

Myself #0 satisfied in heart before. 

Europe is yet in bonds ; but let that pass, 

Thought for another moment. Thou art free, 

My Country ! and 'tis joy enough and pride 

For one hour’s perfect bliss, to tread the grass 

Of England once again, and hear and sec, 

With such « dear Companion atmy side. 








= 
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x. 
serremmen, 1802 NEAR DOVER. 
Ivtanp, within a hellow vale, I stood ; 

And saw, while sea was calm and air wns clear, 
‘The coast of France—the coast of France how near | 
‘Drawn almost into frightful 

I shrunk; for verily the barrier flood 

‘Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 

A span of waters; yet what power is there! 
‘What tmightiness for evil and for good! 

Even so doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity ; 
Yet in themselves are ! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free, 


r 


< xt 


‘TMOVONT OF A BRITON ON THK seRIUGATION OF 
‘SWITZERLAND. 


‘Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 


‘Thou fought'st against him ; but hast vainly striven : 
Thow from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by theo, 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft: 
‘Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left; 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
‘That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocesn bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee! 


+ x 
WRITTEN IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1802. 
O Fmexn! I know not which way I must look 
For cemfort, being, aa I am, opprest, 
‘To think that mow our life is only drest 
For show; mean handy-work of erafisman, cook, 
Or groom !|—We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open eunshine, or we are unblest = 
‘The wealthiest man among na is the best : 
No grandear now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapin, avarice, expense, 
‘This is idolatry ; and these we adore: 
Pisin living and high thinking are no more : 
‘The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Ts gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pare religion breathing houschold laws 


— 


> XIV. 
vonpon, 1802. 

Muvron | thou should’st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroie wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness, We are selfish men ; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again 5 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
‘Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
‘Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea = 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
‘So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
‘The lowlicst duties on herself did lay. 


e xv, 
Great men have been among us ; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom—better none; 
‘The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend, 
‘These moralists could act and comprehend : 
‘They know how genuine glory was put on ; 
‘Taught us how rightfully » nation shone 


Butinmagnanimousmeekness. France, ‘tisstrange, 
Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 
Perpetual emptiness | unceasing change | 

No single volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road ; 

But oqually a want of books and men! 





= xvi. 


Ir is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowod, ‘ with pomp of waters, anwithstood,’ 
Roused though it be full often to mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary banda, 

‘That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible Knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
‘That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. —In every thing weare sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have tithes manifold. 
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“4 xvi 
‘Warns I have borne in memory what has tamed 
‘When mon change swords for ledgers, and desort 
‘The atudent’s bower for gold, somo foars unnamed 
| Thad, my Country !—am I to be blamed ? 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 
Of thove unfilial fears I wm ashamed. 
For dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
‘Tn theo a bulwark for the cause of men 5 

| Ch lores ae 

‘What wonder if » Poet now and then, 

the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 


XVI. 
ocronen, 1803. 


‘Had blasted France, and made of it a land 

‘Unfit for mon ; and that in one great band 

Her sons were bursting forth, to dwell at ease, 

‘Bat “tis a chosen soil, where sun anil breeze 

Shed gentle favours : rural works are there, 

And ordinary business without care ; 

‘Spot rich in all things that can soothe and please ! 
‘How piteous then that there should be such dearth 


- 


To 
‘Shonld eome in phrensy and in drunken mirth, 
‘Inpatient to put out the only light 

| Of Liberty that yet remains on carth ! 


XIX. 


‘Taras is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear 
‘Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor,and wall, 





Oh grief that Earth's best hopes rest all with Thee! 


















xx. 

ocronEn, 1805, 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words of apprehension and despair : 
‘While tons of thousands, thinking on the affray, 
‘Men unto whom sufficient for the day 
And minds not stinted or untilled are given, 
Sound, healthy, children of the God of heaven, 
Are cheerful pa the rising sun in May. 
‘What do we gather henee but firmer faith 
That every gift of noble origin 
‘Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath ; 
‘That virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital,—and that riches are akin 
'To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death { 


- 


- XXL 
Exotanp | the time is come when thou should'st 


wean 

‘Thy heart from its emasculating food 5 

‘The truth should now be better understood ; 

Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen, 

Fair seod-time, better harvest might have been 

Bat for thy trespasses ; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, Indin, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou would'st step 
between, 

England all nations in this charge agree : 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

Far—far more abject, is thine Enemy : 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight : 


XXII. 
ocroner, 1803, 

Wars, looking on the prosent face of things, 
T see one Man, of men the meanest too | 
Rained up to #way the world, to do, undo, 
With mighty Nations for his underlings, 
Tho great events with which old story zings 
Seem vain and hollow ; 1 find nothing great : 
Nothing is loft which I can venorate ; 
So that « doubt almost within me springs 
Of Providence, such emptiness at length 
Sooms at the heart of all things. But, great God! 
I measure back the steps which I have trod; 
And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the strength 
Of auch poor Instruments, with thoughts sublime 
I tremble at the sorrow of the time. 
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- xxnL 

TO THE MEN OF KENT. ocronER, 1603, 
Varovann of Liberty, ye men of Kent, 
‘Ye children of « Soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 
Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
To Franco be words of invitation sent | 
They from their fields can see the countenance 
‘Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 
And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 
Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 
Confirmed the charters that were yours before ;— 
No parleying now ! In Britain is one breath ; 
‘We all are with you now from shore to shore :-— 
‘Ye men of Kent, *tis vietory or death ! 


= xxv, 
Wuar if our numbers barely could defy 
‘The arithmetic of babes, must foreign hordes, 
Slaves, vile as ever were befooled by words, 
Striking through English breasts the anarchy 
Of Terror, bear us to the ground, and tio 
‘Our bands behind our backs with felan cords? 
‘Yields every thing to discipline of swords ! 
‘Ts man 88 good as man, none low, none high !— 
Nor discipline nor yalour ean withstand 
‘The shock, nor quell the inevitable rout, 
When fn some great extremity breaks out 
A people, on their own beloved Land 
Risen, like one man, to combat in the sight 
‘Of « just God for liberty and right. 


~ xxY, 
LINES ON THE EXPECTED INVASION. 
100, 


Come yo—who, if (which Heaven avert!) the Land 
Were with herself at strife, would take your stand, 
Like gallant Falkland, by the Monarch's side, 
Anil, like Montrose, make Loyalty your pride— 
‘Come yo—who, not lew zealous, might display 
‘Banners at enmity with regal sway, 

‘And, like the Pyms and Miltons of that day, 
‘Think that State would live in sounder health 
If Kingship bowed its head to Commonwealth— 
Ye too—whom no disereditable fear 

Would keep, perhaps with many a fruitless tear, 
‘Uncertain what to choose and how to stecr— 
And ye—who might mistake for sober senso 
And wise reserve the ples of indolenco— 











Come ye—whate’er your ereed—O waken all, 

Whate'er your temper, at your Country's call ; 
Resolving (this free-born Nation can) 

‘To have one Soul, and perish to s man, 

Or mye this honoured Land from every Lord 

‘But British reason and the British sword. 


a XXVL 

ammiciration, ocroner, 1803, 
Snovwr, for a mighty Victory is won ! 
‘On British ground the Invaders are laid low ; 
‘The breath of Heaven has drifted them like snow, 
And left them lying in the silent sun, 
Never to rise again !—the work is done, 
Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful show 
And greetyoursons! drums beatand trumpets blow! 
Make merry, wives! ye little children, stun 
Your grandamo’s cars with pleasure of your noise! 
Clap, infants, clap your bands! Divine must be 
‘That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 
And oven the of our brethren elain, 
Hath something in it which the heart enjoys >— 
In glory will they sleep and endloss sanctity. 


- xxv. 
vovemmen, 1806, 

Axoriren year |—another deadly blow t 

Another mighty Empire overthrown! 

And We are left, or shall be left, alone ; 

‘Tho Inst that dare to struggle with the Foe. 

"Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 

‘That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 

‘That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 

‘That we must stand unproppod, or be laid low, 

O dastard whom such forvtaste doth not cheer ! 

We shall exalt, if they who rule the land 

Bo men who hold its many blessings dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 

Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 

And honour which they do not understand. 


‘SXVEE 
= ODE. 


“ 
Wno rises on tho banks of Seine, 

And binds her temples with the civic wreath 

What joy to read the promise of hor mien t 

How sweet to rest her wide-spread wings beneath | 

























vo 

IT marked the breathings of her dragon crest ; 
‘My Soul, a sorrowfa) interpreter, 

‘In many a midnight vision bowed 

h b aspect of her spear ; 

jer the mighty beam, in scorn upheld, 

i ened her foes,—or, pompously at rest, 
‘Seemed to bisect her orbid shield, 
| As stretches « blue bar of sotid cloud 

Across the setting ean and all the fiery west. 

























am 
‘So did ebe daunt the Earth, and God defy! 
And, wheresoe’er she spread her sovereignty, 
Pollntion tainted all that was most puro. 
—Have we not known—and live we not to tell— 
‘That Justice seemed to hear her final knell t 

in her own decp breast 
Her stores, and sighed to find them Insecure! 
‘And Hope wa maddenod by the drops that fell 








From shades, her chosen place of short-lived rest. 
ee 
1S chases Bat 


‘That Man may be accomplished far a task 
Which his own nature hath enjoined ;—and why? 
‘If, when that interference hath relieved him, 
‘He mst sink down to languish 
In worse than former helplessness—and lie 
‘Till the caves roar,—and, imbecility 
Again engendering anguish, (ceived him. 
‘The sumo weak wish returns, that had before de- 





But Thou, supreme Dixpeeer | may’st not speed 
‘The course of things, and change the creed 
‘Which hath beon held aloft before men's sight 
Since the first framing of societies, 

Whether, as bards Hiave told in ancient song, 
Built up by soft seducing harmonies ; 

Or prest together by the appetite, 

And by the power, of wrong, 


oe 


PART I. 
© 

ON A CRLEBRATED EVENT IN ANCIENT MiSTORT, 
A Romax Master stands on Grecian ground, 
‘And to the people at the Isthmian Gaines 
Assombled, Ho, by a horald’s voice, proclaims 
‘Tue Lineerr or Guesce -—the words rebound 
Until all voices in one vaice are drowned ; 
Gilad acclamation by which air was rent! 
And birds, high flying in the element, 
Dropped to the earth, astonished at the sound! 
Yet were the thoughtful grieved ; and still that voice 
Haunts, with sod echoes, musing Fancy’s oar: 
Ah! that a Conqueror’s words should be se dear: 
Ah! that a boon could shed such rapturous joys! | 
A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the bended powers of Earth and Heaven. 


- 


mn 
CPON THE SAME RVENT. 

Wuex, far and wide, swift as the beams of morn 
‘The tidings passed of scrvitude repealed, 
And of that joy which shook the Isthmian Field, 
‘The rough Altolians smiled with bitter scorn. 
4?Tig known,” cried they, that he, who would adorn 
His envied temples with the Isthmlan crown, 
Must either win, throngh effort of his own, 
The prize, or be content to see it worn 
By more deserving brows.—Yet eo ye prop, 
Sona of the brave who fought at Marathon, 
Your feeble spirita | Greeee her head hath bowed, 
As if the wreath of liberty thereon 
‘Would fix itself as smoothly as a clowd, 
Which, at Jove's will, descends on Polion's top.” 

. 
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- 
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‘TO THOMAS CLARKSON, ON THI FINAL PASSING OF THER 

GILL FOR THR ABOLITION OF THR SLAVE TRADE, 

March, USF, 

Crankson ! it was am obstinate hill to climb = 
How toilsermo—nay, how dire—it was, by thee 
Ts known; by none, perhaps, so feelingly = 
But thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime, 
Didst firvt load forth that enterprise mblime, 
‘nat heard the constant Voice its charge repeat, 
Which, out of thy young beart’s orncular seat, 
First roused thee,—O true yoko-follaw of Time, 
Duty’s intrepid liegemmn, see, the palm 
Is won, snd by all Nations shall be warn ! 
The blood-stained Writing ia for ever torn ; 
And thon beneeforth wilt have a goed man's calm, 
A great man's happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind ! 


- Vv. 
A FRorHDcY. FEnavany, 1507. 

Hiou deeds, O Germans, are to come from you! 

‘Thus in your books the reeord shall be found, 

A watchword was ‘potent seund— 

Anuustes !—all the people quaked like dew 

Stirred by the treeze ; they rose, a Nation, true, 

‘True to herself—the mighty Germany, 

Sho of the Danube and the Northern Sca, 

‘She rose, and off nt onee the yoke she threw. 

All power wns given ber in the dreadfal trance ; 

‘Those now-born Kings she withered like » flame.” 

—Woo to them all! bot heaviest woe and shame 

‘To that Bavarian who could first advance 

His banner in accursed league with France, 

‘First open traitor to the German name! 


» i 
COMPORED BY THE SIDE OF ORASMERE LAKE. 
ao. 
‘Coons, lingering yot, extend in solid bars 
‘Through the grey west ; and lo ! these waters, steolod 
By breezclons air to enoothent polish, yield 
2 eae ce serpiabeinetl 
! Vonas, and the rddy erst of Mare 
Amid his follows Leautoowsly revealed 
At happy distance from earth's groaning field, 
Where ruthless mortals wage incessaut wars, 
Is it's mirror |—or tho nether Sphere 
‘Opening to view the abyws in which she foods 
Her own calm firest—Bat list! » voice is pear ; 
Great Pan himself low-whispering through the 
“Bo thankful, thou; for, if unholy decds [reeds, 
‘Ravage the world, tranquillity is hero!” 


oil "1. 


Go back to antique ages, if thine eyes 

‘The genuine mien and character woul! trace 
(Of the rash Spirit that still holds ber place, 
Prompting the world's audacious vanities ! 
Go back, aad see the Tower of Babel rise ; 
‘The pyramid extend its monstrous bast, 

For seme Aspirant of our short-lived race, 
Anxious an sery name to immortalize. 
‘There, too, ore wiles and politie dispute 

Gave specious colouring to aim and act, 

Sco the first mighty Hunter leave the brute— 
‘To chase mankind, with men in armins packed 
For his feld-pastime high and absolute, 
‘While, to dislodge his game, cities are sacked 


= va. 


COMPOSED WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS ENGAGED [ 
WAITING 4 TRACT, OCCASIOXED BY THE CONVES- 
‘TION OF CINTRA. 

m8, 

Nor ‘mid the World's vain objects that enslave 

‘Tho freo-born Soul—that Worl whose vannted skill 

In selfish interost perverts the will, 

‘Whose factions lead astray the wise and brave— 

Not there; but in dark wood and rocky cave, 

And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 

With omnipresent murmur as they rave 

Down thoir stoop beds, that never shall bo still: 

Here, mighty Nature! in this school sublime 

1 weigh the hopes and fears of enffering Spain ; 

For ber consult the auguries of time, 

And through the human heart explore my way; 

And look and listen—gathering, whence I may, 

‘Triumph, and thoughts no bondage ean restrain, 


= vin. 
COMPOSED AT THE SAME TH AND ON THE SAME 
OCCASION, 

1 prorrep my pen 5 and listened to the Wind 
‘That sang of trees up-torn and vessels tost— 
A midnight harmony ; and wholly lost 
To the general sense of men by chains confined 
Of business, care, or pleasure; or resigned 
‘To timely sloop. ‘Thought I, the impassioned strain, 
Which, without nid of numbers, I sustain, 
Like aceeptation from the World will find. 
‘Yet some with approhonsive car shall drink 
A dirge devoutly breathed o'er sorrows past 5 
And to the attendant promise will give heed— 
‘The propheey,—like that of this wild blast, 
Which, while it makes the heart with sadnemshrink, 
‘Tells also of baight calms that shall succeed, 





DEDICATED TO NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND LIBERTY. 


‘HOFFER. 
| Or mortal is the Horo born 
By whom the undaunted Tyrolese are led | 
Or is it Tell’s great Spirit, from the dead 
‘Returned to animate an age forlorn t 
‘He comes like Phosbus through the gates of mor 
Whon dreary darkness is discomfited, 
‘Yet mark his modest state | upon his head, 
‘That simple crest, » heron’s plume, ix worn. 
O Liberty | they stagger at the shock 
‘From van to rear—and with one mind would flee, 
‘But half their host is buried :—rock on rock 
‘Descends >—beneath this godlike Warrior, see ! 
Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to bemock 
‘The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty., 


re x 


Apvance—come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 

‘Dear Liberty ! stern Nymph of soul untamed ; 

‘Sweet | O rightly of the mountains named! 

‘Through the long chain of Alps from mound to 
mound 


And o'er the eternal snows, like Echo, bound ; 
Like Beho, when the hunter train at dawn 

| Have roused her from her sleep: and forest-lawn, 
Cliffe, woods and caves, her viewless steps resound 
And bablile of her pastime !—On, dread Power ! 
With such invisible motion speed thy flight, 
‘Through hanging clouds, from craggy height to 


height, 
‘Through the green valos and through the herds. 
man's bower— 


‘That all the Alps may gladden in thy might, 
Here, there, snd in all places at one hour. 


= xi. 


tas! what boots the long laborious quest 

Of moral prudence, sought through good and ills 
Or pains abstruse—to elevate the will, 

And lead us on to that transcendent rest 
Where every passion shall the sway attest 

Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill ; 

What is it but a vain and eurions skill, 

Tf sapiont Germany must lie deprest, 

Beneath the brutal sword {Her haughty Schools 
‘Shall blush ; and may not wo with sorrow say, 
A fow strong instincts and » few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this day 

‘Than all the pride of intollcet and thought? 


- ‘Sit 


Axn is it among rude untutored Dales, 
‘There, and there only, that the heart is true! 
And, rising to repel or to subdue, 

Is it by rocks and woods that man prevails! 
Ab no! though Nature's dread protection fails, 
‘There is » bulwark in the soul. This know 
Iberian Burghers when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 

Of fiercely-breathing war, Tho truth was folt 
By Palafox, and many a brave compecr, 
Like him of noble birth and noble mind 

By adios, moek-eyed women without fear ; 
And wanderers of the street, to whom is dealt 
‘The bread which without industry they find. 


ae xr. 
"en the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, 
Dwells in the affections and the soul of man 
A Godhend, like the universal Pax ; 
But more exalted, with a brighter train: 
And shall his bounty be dispensed in vain, 
Showered equally on city and on field, 
And neither hope nor steadfast promise yield 
Tn these usurping timos of feat and paint 
Such doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it Heaven! 
Woe know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 
To which the triumph of all good ix given, 
‘High sacrifice, and labour without pause, 
| Even to the death :—else wherefore should the eye 
| Of man converse ‘with temnoetality?t 

® 
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- xv. 
‘ON THE FINAL SUPMISSION OF THE TYROLESE, 


Ir was » moral end for which they fought ; 

Else how, when mighty Thrones were put to shame, 

Tasca gesis= ioe a gata la 
A resolution, or enlivening thought ! 

sca iat a Neary Bas a 

For in their and fame 

Powers have they left, an impulse, and a claim 

Which neither can be overturned nor bought. 

Sleep, Warriors, sleep! among your hills repose ! 

We know that ye, beneath the stern control 

Of awful pradence, keep the unvanquished soul = 

And when, impatient of her guilt and woes, 

tone forth ; then, Shopherds ! shall yo 


For perfect triumph o’er your Enemies. 


ai X¥le 
Hatt, Zaragoza! Lf with unwet oye 
We can approach, thy sorrow to behold, 
‘Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold ; 
Such spectacle demands not tear or #igh. 
‘These desolate remains are trophies high 
Of more than martial courage in the breast: 
Of peaceful civic virtue : they attest 
‘Thy matchless worth to all posterity. 
Blood flowed before thy sight without remorse ; 
‘Disease consumed thy vitals; War upheaved 
The ground beneath thee with volcanic force: 
Dread trials ! yet encountered and sustained 
‘Till not a wreek of holp or hope remained, 
And law was from necessity received. 


- 
xen, 
‘Sav, what is Honour !—"Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind ean frame, 
Intent ench lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done, When lawless violence 
Invades o Realm, 80 pressed that in the scale, 
Of perilons war her weightiest armics fail, 
Honour is hopeful clevation,—whence 
Glory, ond triumph. Yet with politic skill 
Endangered States may yield to terms unjust ; 
Stoop their prond heads, but not unto the dust— 
A Foo's most favourite to fulfil: 
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= Xv. 


Tue martial courage of # day is vain, 

‘An empty noise of death the battle's roar, 

If vital hope be wanting to restore, 

Or fortitude be wanting to sustain, 
Armies or kingdoms, We have heard a strain 
Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bore 

A weight of hostile caries: drenched with gore 
Were the wide ficlds, the hamlets heaped with slain, 
‘Yet see (the mighty tumult overpast) 

Austria a Daughter of her Throne bath eold | 
And her Tyrolean Champion we behold 
Mardered, like one ashore by shipwreck cast, 
Murdered without relief. Oh! blind sa bold, 
‘To think that such assurance can stand thet ! 


- 
XIX. 


Brave Schill! by death delivered, take thy flight 
From Prussia’s timid region, Go, and rest 
‘With heroes, "mid the islands of the Blest, 
Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A moteor wert thou crossing » dark night: 
‘Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 
Fixed as a star: such glory ix thy right. 
Alas! it may not be: for earthly fame 

Is Fortuno’s frail dependant ; yet there lives 
A Judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives ; 
‘To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed 5 

Tn whose pure sight all virtue doth succood, 


- 


xx. 


Catt. not the royal Swodo unfortunate, 

‘Who never did to Fortune bend the knee; 

Who slightod fear ; rejected stenifastly 

‘Temptation ; and whose kingly name and state 

Have ‘perished by his choice, and not his fate |" 

Hence lives He, to his inner self endeared ; 

And hence, wherever virtue is revered, 

He sits a more exalted Potentate, 

‘Throned in the hearts of men, Should Heaven 
ordain 

‘That this great Servant of a righteous cause 

‘Must still have sed or vexing dhonghite to endure, 

Yet may a sympathising spirit pause, 

Admonished by these truths, and quench all pain 

In thankful joy and gratalation pure®. 








# Bee Note to Sonnet VIL. paye 297. 
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< XXI 

Loox now on that Adventurer who hath paid 
His vows to Fortune ; who, in cruel slight 

Of virtuous hope, of iberty, and right, 

Hath followed wheresoe'er a way was made 
By the blind Goddesy—ruthlew, undismayed ; 
And so hath gained at length a prosperous height, 
‘Round which the elements of worldly might 
Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are laid. 
(0 Joyless power that stands by lawless force t 
‘Curses are his dire portion, scorn, and hate, 
Internal darkness and unquict breath ; 

And, if old judgments keep their sacred course, 
‘Hira from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and ignominious death. 


- 
XxIt. 


Is there a power that can sustain and cheer 
‘The captive chieftain, by a tyrant’s doom, 
Poreed to descend into his destined tomb— 
A dungeon dark! where he must waste the year, 
And lie cut off from all his heart holds dear ; 
What time his injured country is a stage 
era con rage 
‘Fighteous Vengoanco sido by side appear, 
Filling from morn to night the heroic scene 


With deeds of hope and everlasting praise :— 
‘Say can he think of this with mind serene 
And silent fetters | Yes, if visions bright 
Shine on his soul, reflected from the days 
When he himself was tried in open light, 


> xxmr, 
aN, 
Ant where is Palafoxt Nor tongue nor pen 
Reports of him, his dwelling or his grave! 
‘Does yet the unbeanlof vessel ride (rae 
Or is sho swallowed up, remote from ken 


- RXIY. 
‘Ix due observance of nn ancient rite, 
‘Tho rude Biseayans, when their children lie 
‘Dead in the sinless time of infancy, 
Attire the peeoeful corse im vestments white ; 
And, in Like sign of cloudless triumph bright, 
They bind the unoffending creature's brows 
With happy garlands of the pure white rose: 
‘Then do a festal company unite 
In choral song ; and, while the uplifted cross 
Of Jesus goes before, the child is borne 
Uncovered to his grave = "tis closed,—her loss 
‘The Mothor ten mourns, ax alte needs must mourn ; 
But soon, through Christian faith, is grief subdued 5 
And joy returns, to brighten fortituile. 


- XxY, 
PRELINGS OF 4 NODEE BISCAYAN AT ONE OF 
THOSE VUNRRALS. 
1810, 


Yer, yet, Biscayans! we most moot our Foes 
With firmer soul, yet labour to regain 

‘Our ancient freedom ; else "twere worse than vain 
‘To gather round tho bier these festal shows. 

A garland fashioned of the pure white rose 
Becomes not one whose father is a slave : 

Oh, bear the infant covered to his grave! 
These venerable mountains now enclose 

A people sunk in apathy and fear, 

If this endure, farewell, for ua, all good | 

‘The awful light of heavenly innocence 

‘Will fail to Muminate the infant's bier ; 

And guilt and shame, from whieh is no defence, 
Deecend on all that issues from our blood. 


RXV. 
- 
TNE OAK OF OUERNICA. 


Te cet ah tartrate rede at at 

ERSSE eh eee ‘gor tthe 
beloge athe ‘vil appear trounce 
a iaenieleis 1810, 

Oax of Guernica! Tree of holier power 

‘Than that which in Dodona did enshrine 

(So faith too fondly deemed) a voice divine 

Heard from the depths of its arial bower— 

How canst thou flourish at this blighting hour! 

What hope, what joy can sunshine bring to thee, 

Or the soft breezes from the Atlantic sea, 

‘The dows of morn, or April's tender shower t 

Stroke mereiful and welcome would that be 

Which should extend thy branches on the ground, 
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‘Tf never more within their shady round 
‘Those lofty-ininded Lawgivers shall meet, 
Peasant and lond, in their appointed seat, 
‘Guardians of Biscay’s ancient liberty. 


‘There are who cannot languish in this strife, 
Spaniards of every rank, by whom the good 
Of such high course was felt and understood 5 
Who to their Country's cause have bound a life 
Erewhile, by soleran consecration, given 

‘To labour, and to prayor, to nature, and to heaven*, 
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INDIONATION OF A HIGH-MINDED SPaNiaRD, 
isi 
‘We can endure that Ho should waste our lands, 
Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 
‘Return us to the dust from which we came 5 
‘Such food 4 Tyrant's appetite demands; 
‘And wo can brook the thought that by his hands 
‘Spain may bo overpowered, and he possess, 
For his delight, a solemn wilderness 
Where all the brave lie dead. But, when of bands 
Which be will break for us he dares to speak, 
Of benefits, and of a future day 
Wher our enlightened minds shall bleas his eway ; 
‘Then, the strained heart of fortitude proves weak ; 
‘Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 
‘That he has power to inflict what we lack strength 
to bear, 


- ‘Xxx. | 


‘THE FRENCH AND THE SPANISH OUERILLAS. 
Huvone, and sultry heat, and nipping blast | 
From bleak hill-top, and length of march by night 
‘Through heavy swamp, or over snow-elad height— 
‘These hardships ill-sustainod, these dangers past, 
‘The roving Spanish Bands are reached at last, 
Charged, and dispersed like foam : butas a flight 
Of scattered quails by signs do reunite, 

So these,—and, heard of once again, are chased 
With combinations of long-practised art 

And newly-kindled hope ; but they are fled— 
Gone are they, viewlons as the buried dead: 
Wherenow!—Theirswordisat the Foeman'sbeart! 
And thus from year to year his walk they thwart, 
And hang like dreams around his guilty bed. 


ni XXXVI 


RXXI. 
Avacnr all specious plianey of mind ‘ 
In men of low degree, all smooth pretence! G Meehi ae 
L better like a blunt indifference, . 
il edksagting Mowines, cual ‘Tur eeck, are sought; to daily battle led, 


Shrink not, though far outnumbered by their Foes, 
For they have learnt to open and to close 

‘The ridges of grim war ; and at their hend 

Aro captains such as erst their country bred 
Or fostered, selfeupported chiefs,—like those 
Whom hardy Rome wae fearful to oppose; 
‘Whose desperate shock the Carthaginian fled, 
In One who lived unknown a shepherd's life 
Redoubted Viristus breathes again ; 

And Mina, nourished in the studious shade, 
With that great Leadert vies, who, sick of strife 
And bloodahod, longed, in quict to be laid 

Tn some green island of the western main. 


| ‘To win me at first sight: and be there joined 
Patience and temperance with this high reserve, 
Honour that knows the path and will not swerve ; 
Affections, which, if put to proof, are kind 5 

And piety towards God, Such men of old 

| Were England's native growth; and, throughout 


Spain, 
| ¢Thanks to high God) forests of such remain: 
"Then for that Country let our hopes be bold ; 
For matched with these shall poliey prove vain, 
Her arte, her strength, her iron, and her gold. 


s RIX, 
wie. 
O’enwexnixo Stateamen have full long relied 
On fleets and armics, nnd external wealth : 
But from within procoeds a Nation's health ; 
‘Which shall not fail, though poor men cleave with 


~ pride: 
‘To the paternal floor ; or turn aside, 
Tn the thronged city, from the walks of gain, 
As being all unworthy to detain 
A Soul by contemplation sanctified. 


XXKIL 

aout, 
‘Tux power of Armics is » visible thing, 
Formal, and cireumseribed in timo and space; 
But who the limits of that power shall trace 
Which a trnye People into light can bring 


= 





+ Soe Labonte’s character of the Spanish people; from 
Mm tho sentiment of theve lat two Hines te talben. 
1 Bortarius, 
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Or hide, at will,—for freedom combsting 
By just revenge inflamed! No foot may chase, 
No eye can follow, to » fatal place 
‘That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
| Within its swfal cavex—From year to yeur 
‘Springs this indigenous produce far and near; 
No craft this subtle clement can bind, 
‘Rising like water from the soil, to find 
| Inevery nook a lip that it may cheer. 


AXXO 
Abd 

‘Hens pause: the poet claims at least this praise, 
‘That virtuous Liberty hath been the seope 
Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 
In the worst moment of these evil days ; 
From hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays, 
For its own honour, on man’s suffering heart. 
Never tay from our souls one truth depart— 
‘That an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 
Nor—touched with duc abhorrence of Heir guilt 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 
‘And justies Inbours in extrumity— 
Porget thy weakness, upon which is built, 
O wretched man, the throne of tyranny ! 


A 


xxxIY. 


‘THE PRENCH ARMY IN RUSSIA. 

| sm18—13, 
‘Homanrry, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 
‘Hath painted Winter like a traveller old, 
‘Propped on a staff, and, through the sullen day, 
‘Tn hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain, 
As thongh his weakness wore disturbed by pain : 
| nla arplamad 


- 


i yan and rear his ghastly not, 
A | That host, when from the regions of the Pole 





He ealled on Frost's inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in Manhood’s firmest bold ; 

‘Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly runs; 

For why—unless for liberty enrolled 

And sacred home—ah } why should hoary Age be 
bold E 


Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed, 
But fleeter far the pinions of the Wind, 
Which from Siberian caves the Monarch freed, 
And pent him forth, with squadrons of his kind, 
And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 

And to the battle ride. 

No pitying voice commands a halt, 
No courage can repel the dire assualt ; 


‘Wier sions robarant bonsai Gas oie en Mice 
A soundless waste, a trackless vacancy | 


XXXxv. 
ky ON TAME SAQEE OCCASION. 
Y& Storms, reeound the praises of your King ! 
And ye mild Seasons—in a sunny clime, 
Midway on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted—mect in festal ring, 
‘And loud and long of Winter's triumph sing ! 
‘Sing ye, with blowoms crowned, and fruits, and 


flowers, 
Of Winter's breath surcharged with slecty showers, 
‘And the dire flapping of his hoary wing | 
Knit the blithe danee upon the soft green grasa ; 
With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain; 
Whisper it to the billows of the main, 
And to the adrial xephyrs as they pass, 
That old decrepit Winter—Ze hath slain 
‘That Host, which rendered all your bounties vain ! 


- XXXVI. 


By Moscow self-devoted to « blaze 

Of dreadful scrifice ; by Russian blood 
Lavished in fight with desperate hardihood ; 
The unfeeling Elements no elaim shall raise 
To rob our Human-nature of just praise 

For what she did and suffered, Pledges sure 
Of a deliverance absolute and pure 

She gave, if Faith might tread the beaten ways 
Of Providence. But now did the Most High 
Exalt his still emall yoice ;—to quell tha Host 
Gathered his power, a manifest ally ; 

He, whose heaped waves confounded the proud bonst 
Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, and Frost, 
» Finish tho strifo by deadliest victory!” 
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“af XXXYH. 
THE GRKMANS ON THE HELOHTS OF HOCK BEIM 


‘Resting upon his arms each warrior stood, 
Checked in the very act and deed of blood, 

‘With breath suspended, like a listening seout. 

0 Silenco! thou wert mother of a shout 

‘That through the toxture of you azure dome: 
Cleaves its glad way, a cry of harvest home 
‘Uttered to Heaven in ocstasy devout! — [amoke, 
‘The barrier Rhino hath flashed, through battle- 
‘On men who gaze heart-smitten by the view, 

As if all Germany had felt the hock ! 

—Fly, wretched Gauls ! ere they the charge renew 
Who have scen—themselves now casting off the 


yoke— 
‘The unconquerable Stream his course pursue. 


XXXVI. 


noveamnnn, 1813, 
‘Now that all hearts are glad, all faces bright, 
Our aged Sovereign xits, to the ebb and flow 
Of states and kingdoms, to their joy or woe, 
Insensible, He sits deprived of sight, 
And Iamentably wrapt in twofold night, 
Whom no wenk hopes deceived ; whose mind ensued, 
Through perilous war, with regal fortitude, 
Peace that should claim respect from lawless Might, 
Dread King of Kings, vouchsafe « ray divine 
To his forlorn condition ! let thy grace 
Upon his inner soul in merey shine ; 
Permit his heart to kindlo, and to embrace 
(Though it were only for a moment's space) 
‘The triumphs of this hour ; for they are THrxe! 


7 


And Fancy, keeping unreluctant wateh, 

Was free her choicest favours to dispense 5 
I saw, in wondrous pérspective displayed, 

A landscape more august than happiest skill 
Of pencil-ever elothed with light and shade ; 
An intermingled pomp of vale and hill, 
City, and naval stream, suburban grove, 
And stately forest where the wild deer rove ; 
Nor wanted lurking hamlet, dusky towns, 
And scattcred rural farms of aspect bright; 
And, here and there, between the pastoral downs, 
‘The azure sea upswelled upon the sight, 
Fair prospect, such as Britain only shows! 
But not a living creature could be seen 
Through its wide cireuit, that,in deep repose, 
And, oven to sndness, lonely and serene, 
Lay hushed ; till—through # portal in the sky 
Brighter than brightest loop-hole, in « storm, 
Opening before the sun's triumphant oye— 
Issued, to sudden view, a glorious Form! 
Earthward it glided with a swift descent : 
Saint George himself this Visitant must be ; 
And, ere a thought could nsk on what intent 
He sought the regions of humanity, 

A thrilling voice was heard, that vivified 
City and field and flood ;—aloud it eried— 


“ Though from my celestial home, 
* Like a Champion, armed I come; 
“On my helm the dragon crest, 
* And the red cross on my brenst ; 
“T, the Ganrdian of this Land, 
Speak not now of toilsome duty ; 
Well oboyed was that command— 
* Whence bright days of festive beauty 5 
“ Haste, Virgins, haste !—the flowers which sum- 
mer gave 
“ Have perished in the field ; 
But the green thickets plenteously shall yield 
Fit garlands for the brave, 
® That will be welcome, if by you entwined ; 
* Haste, Virgins, haste; andy ou, ye Matrons 


grave, 
«Go forth with rival youthfulness of mind, 
* And gather what ye find 
© Of hardy laurel and wild holly boughs— 
* To deck your stern Defenders’ modest brows ! 
« Such simple gifts prepare, 
* Thongh they have gained a worthior meed 3 
And in duo time shall sharo 
“ Those palms and amaranthine wreaths 
© Unto their martyred Countrymen decreed, 
“In realms where everlasting freshness breathes!" 

















n 
And lo! witherimson banners proudly streaming, 
Along the surface of a spacious plain 
Advance in order the redoubted Bands, 
And there recciye green chaplots from the hands 
Of a fair fernale train— 


‘Look round, and by their smiling scem to say, 
‘Thus strives » grateful Country to display 
‘The mighty debt which nothing can repay | 


‘Anon befére my sight s palace rose 
‘Built of all precious substances,—so pure 
And exquisite, that sleep alone bestows 
Ability like splendour to endure : 
‘Entered,with streaming thousands, through thogate, 
1 saw the banquet spread beneath a Dome of state, 
A lofty Dome, that dared to emulate 


While the vault rang with choral harmony, 

a the roar- 

—No sooner ceased that than on the 

Wiwesasca. aicoihh 

Breathed from a soft and lonely instrument, 
‘That Kindled recollections 
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So may she labour for thy civie halls : 
And be the guardian spaces 
Of consecrated places, 
As nobly graced by Sculpture’s patient toil 5 
And let imperishable Columns riso 


Fixed in the depths of this courageous soil ; 

Expressive signals of glorious strife, 

And competent to shed a spark divine 

Into the torpid breast of daily life ;— 

Reeords on which, for pleasure of all eyes, 
‘The morning sun may shine 

With gratulation thoroughly benign t 


¥ 
And ye, Pierian Sisters, sprang from Jove 


Dear native regions where yo wont to rove, 
Chanting for patriot heroes the reward 

Of never-dying song ! 
Now (for, though Truth descending from above 
‘Tho Olympian summit hath destroyed for aye 
Your kindred Deities, Ye live and move, 
‘Spared for obeisance from perpetual love 
Por privilege redeemed of godlike sway) 
Now, on the margin of some spotless fountain, 
Or top serene of unmolested mountain, 
Strike audibly the noblest of your lyres, 
And for a moment meet the soul's desires! 
‘That I, or some more favoured Bard, may hear 
What ye, celestial Maids! have often sung 
Of Britain’s acts,—may catch it with rapt ear, 
And give the treasure to our British tongue ! 
So shall the characters of that proud page 
Support their mighty theme from age te age; 
And, in the desert places of the earth, 
When they to future empires have given birth, 


And the whole world, not envious but admiring, 
And to the like aspiring, 

Own—that the progeny of this fair Isle 

Had power ns lofty actions to achieve 

As were performed in man’s heroic prime ; 

Nor wanted, when their fortitude had beld 

Ita oven tenor, and the foe was quelled, 

A corresponding virtue to beguile 

‘The hostile purpose of wide-wanting Timo— 

‘That not in vain they laboured to seeure, 

For their great deeds, perpetual memory, 

And fame as largely spread as land and sen, 

By Works of spirit high and passion pure! 
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“% xh 
WRELINGS OF 4 FRENCH ROYALIST, 
ON THE DULYTERMENT OF TRE REMAINY OF Tux DUKE 
‘D'ENOMIEN, 


| Dean Reliques! from a pit of vilest mould 
‘Uprisen—to lodge among ancestral kings ; 

And to inflict shame"s salutary stings 

On the remorseless hearts of men grown old 

Tn a blind worship; mon perversely bold 

‘Even to thin houry—yet, some shall now forsake 

‘Their monstrous Idol if the dend e’er spake, 

‘To warn the living ; if truth were ever told 

By anght redeemed out of the hollow grave : 

O murdered Prince | meok, loyal, pious, brave! 

‘The power of retribution once was given = 

‘But "tis a rueful thought that willow bands 

‘So often tie the thunder-wielding hands 

Of Justice gent to earth from highest Heaven ! 


> =u 


OCCASIONED BY THM BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
(The Laat six tines bntendd for scx Cesevtption.) 
Tewueany, 1816, 

‘Iprnurtp sons of Albion! not by you 
Is life despised ; ah no, the spacious earth 
Ne’er saw « race who held, by right of birth, 
So many objects to which love is due: 
Yo slight not life—to God and Nature true; 
‘But death, becoming death, is dearer far, 
When duty bids you bleed in open war: 


Yet filled with ardour and on triumph bent 

"Mid direst shocks of mortal accident— 

‘To you who fell, and you whom slaughter spared 
‘To guard the fallen, and consummate the event, 
Your Country rears this sxcred Monument ! 


7 xu, 
‘SIBOE OF VIENNA RAISED BY JOHN SOBIESKI, 
resacanr, 1816, 


O, vom a kindling touch from that pure fame 
Which ministerod, erewhile, to a sacrifice 

Of gratitude, beneath [talinn skies, 

In words like these: * Up, Voice of wong! proclaim 
«Thy saintly: ‘with celestial nim 


* By ooo days Fat, one mighty viewory 


‘—Chant the Deliverer’s praise in every tongue | 
* The cross shall spread, the croseeat hath waxed 


dim; 
\ He conquering, as in joyfat ‘Heaven is sung, 
* He conquencxa tHnovon Gop, axp Gop ar mim *! 


a“ XL 

OCCASIONED BY THR RATTLE OP WaTERTOO. 

veracanr, 1616. 

Tur Bard—whowe soul is mock as dawning day, 
‘Yet trained to judgments righteously severe, 
Fervid, yot conversint with holy fear, 
As recognising one Almighty eway : 
He—whose experienced eye can pieree the army 
‘Of past events; to whom, in vision elear, 
‘The aspiring heads of future things appear, 
Like mountain-tops whose mists have rolled away— 
Aswiled from all encumbrance of our time +, 
He only, if such breatha, in strains devout 
Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 
Shall worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 
‘The triumph hail, which from their peaceful clime 
Anguls might welcome with a choral shout! 


- xy. 
Emrenons and Kings, how oft have temples rung 
With impious thanksgiving, the Almighty’s scorn! 
How oft above their altars have been hung 
‘Trophies that led the good and wise to mourn 
wrong, battle of battle born, 
And sorrow that to fruitless sorrow clung! 
Now, from Heaven-tanctioned victory, Peace ia 


sprung 5 
In this firm hour Salvation lifts her horn. 
Glory to arms! But, conscious that the nerve 
Of popular reason, long mistrusted, freed 
‘Your thrones, ye Powers, from duty fear to ewerve! 
Be just, be grateful ; nor, the oppremor's creed 
Reviving, heavier chastisement deserve 
‘Than ever forced uupitied hearts to bleed. 


xu, 
ODE. 
re rans. 
© 

IuacixaTion—ne’er before content, 
But aye restless in bee pride 
Prom all that martial feats could yield» 
To her desires, or to her hopes present— 


* See Fillcala’s (nlc. 
{ *Procs all this world’s enewmbeance dia himself aol.’ 
Spenser. 



































may claim { 
‘Bear through the world these tidings of delight! 
—Hours, Days, and Months, dave borne thera in 


the sight 
Seago pace eit Sin show 
‘That land-ward stretches from the oa, 
‘The morning's splendours to devour ; 
But this swift travel scorns the company 
Of irksome change, or threats from saddening 


‘power, 

Te shock tx given—the Adversaries bleed— 

Lo, Justice triumphs! Barth is freed! 
Joyful aununciation !—~it went forth— 

| It pierced the caverns of the sluggish North— 

‘Tt found no barrier on the ridge 

Of Andes—frozen gulphs became ite bridge— 
| The vast Pacific gladdens with the frojght— 
‘Upon the Lakes of Asia ‘tis bestowod— 
‘The Arabian desart shapes a willing road 
| Across her burning breast, 
For this refreshing incense from tho West !— 
—Where snakes and lions breed, 

ere towns and cities thick as stars appear, 

f fruits are gathered, and where’er 
‘The upturned soil receives the hopeful seed— 
While the Sun rules, and cross the shades of night— 
‘The unwearied arrow hath pursued ita flight ! 

| The eyes of good men thankfully give hood, 


‘Tyrants exult to hear of kingdoms wan, 
Sees eee! learn that mighty feats 
ore '? 

Even the proud Realm, from whose distracted 
| bondors 


i Senerees son! mm bent! = 
France, humbled France, amid her wild disorders, 

Peels, and hervafter shall the truth declare, 

‘That she too lacks not reason to rejoice, . 

_ And utter England's name with sdly-plausive voicn, 
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Dependence 
A Pile that Grace approves, and Time ean trust: 
With his most sacred wealth, heroic dust. 


m1, 
But if the valiant of this land 

In reverential modesty demand, 

‘That all observance, due to them, be paid 

‘Where their serene progenitors are laid ; 

Kings, warriors, high-souled poets, saint-like mages, 

England's illustrious sons of long, long ages 5 

Be it not unordained that solemn rites, 


Provoke all potent symphouies to raise 

‘Songs of victory and praise, 
For them who bravely stood unhurt, or bled 
With medicable wounds, or found thelr graves 
Upon the battle field, or under ocean's waves ; 
Or were conducted home in single state, 
And long procession—there to lie, 
Where their sons’ sons, and all posterity, 
Unheard by thom, their deeds shall cclebnate ! 


1. 
Nor will the God of peace and love 
Such martial service disapprove. 
He guides the Pestilence—the cloud 
Of locusts travels on his breath ; 

‘The region that in hope was ploughed 
‘Hisdrought consumes, his mildew taints with death ; 
He springs the bushed Volesno’s mine, 

He puts the Earthquake on her still design, 

Darkens the sun, hath bade the forest sink, 

And, drinking towns and cities, still ean drink 

Cities and towns—"tis Thou—the work is Thine !— 

‘The fierce Tornado sleeps within thy courte— 
He hears the word—he tlies— 

And navics perish in their ports; 










































For Thou art angry with thino oncmies | 
For these, and mourning for our errors, 
And sins, that point their terrors, 

We bow our heads before Thee, and we aad 

And magnify thy name, Almighty God! 
‘But Man is thy most awful instrament, 
In working out # pure intent ; 

‘Thou cloth’st the wicked in their dazzling mail, 

And for thy righteous purpose they prevail ; 
‘Thine arm from peril guards the coasts 
Of them who in thy laws delight : 

Thy presence turns the scale of doubtful fight, 

‘Tremendous God of battles, Lord of Hosts | 


' ¥ 
Forbear :—to Thee— 
Father and Jadge of all, with fervent tongue 
But in « gentler strain 
OF by no sense of wrong, 
(Too quick and keen) incited to disdain 
Of pity pleading from the heart in vain— 
To Ture—To Tuxe 
Just God of christianised Humanity 
‘Shall praises be poured forth, and thanks ascend, 
‘That thou hast brought our warfare to an end, 
And that we need no second vietory t 
Blest, above measure blest, 
If on thy love our Land her hopes shall rest, 
And all the Notions labour to fulfil 
Thy law, and five henceforth in peace, in pure 
good will. 


XLVI. 


ODE 


axl meateed 69 0a ir. kovecrree ‘foe 2 eewtnar 
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richer Oiajeape or aac Night! 
‘Thou that canst ahed the bliss of gratitude 

On hearts howe'er insensible or rude ; 
Whether thy punctual visitations smite 

‘The haughty towers where monarels dwell ; 
Or thou, impartial Sun, with presence bright 
‘Choer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s cell ! 
‘Not unrejeiced I see thee climb the sky 

Tn paked splendour, clowr from mist or haze, 


Well does thine nspoet usher ia this Day ; 
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As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
‘That hind thee to the path which God ordains 
‘That thou shalt trace, 
Till, with the heavens and earth, thou pass away! 
Nor less, the stillness of these frosty plains, 
Their utter stillness, and the silent graco 
Of you ethereal summits white with «now, 
(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 
Report of storms gone by 
To us who trend below) 
Do with the service of this Day accord. 
—Divinest Objoct which the uplifted eyo 
Of mortal man is suffered to behold 
‘Thou, who upon yon sow-clad Heights has poured 
‘Meek lustre, nor forget’st the humble Vale ; 
Thou who dost warm Earth's universal mould, 
And for thy bounty wert not unadored 
By pious men of old ; 
Once more, heart-cheering Sun, I bid thee hail | 
Bright be thy course to-day, let not this promise fail ! 


1m 
"Mid the deep quiet of this morning hour, 

All nature seems to hear me while I speak, 

By feelings urged that do not vainly seck 

Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 

‘That stream in blithe succession from the throuts 
Of birds, in leafy bower, 

Warbling a farewell to vernal shower, 

—There is a radiant though # short-lived flame, 

That burns for Poets in the dawning east ; 

And oft my soul hath kindled at the same, 

When the captivity of sloop had ceased ; 

But He who fixed immoveably the frame 

Of the round world, and built, by laws as strong, 
‘A eolid refuge for distress — 
‘The towers of righteousness ; 

‘He knows that from a holier altar came 

‘The quickening spark of this day's snerifice ; 

Knows that the source is nobler whence doth rise 
‘The current of this matin song ; 

‘That ‘fur it Ties 
Than aught dependent on the fickle skies, 


am, 
Havewe not conquered t—by the vengefal sword 

Ah no, by dint of Magnanimity ; 

‘That curbed the baser passions, and loft free 

‘A loyal band to follow their liege Lard 

Clear-sighted Honour, and his staid Corpocrs, 

Along a track of most unnatural years 5 

Tn excoution of heroic deeds 

Whose memory, spotless as the crystal beads 








— 














Of morning dew upon the untrodden meads, 
Shall live enrolled above the starry spheres, 
‘He, who in concert with an oarthly string 
Of Britain's acts would sing, 
‘He with enraptured voice will tell 
Of One whose spirit no reverse could quell ; 
‘Of One thet mid the failing never failod— 
Who paints how Britain struggled and jmevailed 
‘Shall represent her Lkbouring with an eye 
‘Of cireumspect humanity ; 
‘Shall show her clothed with strength and skill, 
All martial duties to fulfil ; 
Firm as s rock in stationary fight ; 
‘Tn motion rapid as the lightning’s gleam ; 
| Fierce as a flood-gate bursting at mid night 
To rouse tho wicked from their giddy dream— 
Woe, woe to alll that fhce her in the fiold ! 
Appalled she may not be, and cannot yield, 


1. 

And thus is missed the sole true glory 

‘That can belong to human story | 

At which they only shall arrive 

Who through the abyss of weakness dive. 
‘The very humblest are too proud of heart ; 
And one brief day is rightly set apart 
For Him who lifteth up and layeth low ; 
| For that Almighty God to whom we owe, 
‘Say not that we have vanquished—but that we 

survive. 


_ How dreadful the dominion of the impure ! 
‘Why should the Song be tardy to proclaim 
‘That les thats power unbounded could not tame 
“That soul of Evil—which, from hell let loose, 
‘Had filled the astonished world with sch abuse 
| As boundless patience only could endure! 
—Wide-wusted regions—cities wrapt in flame— 
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A crouching purpose—a distracted will— 
Opposed to hopes that battened upon seorn, 
And to desires whose ever.waxing horn 
Not all the light of earthly power could fill ; 
Opposed to dark, deep plots of patient skill, 
And to celoritics of lawless foree ; 
Which, spurning God, hed flung away remorso— 
‘What could they gain but shadows of rodress | 
—So bad proceeded propagating worse ; 
And discipline was passion's dire excosa. 
Widens the fatal web, its lines extend, 
And deadlier poisons in the chalice blend, 
‘When will your trials teach you to bo wise? 
—O prostrate Lands, consult your agonies t 









































ve 
No more—the guilt is banish’, 
And, with the guilt, the shame is fled ; 
And, with tho guilt and shame, the Woe hath 
vanish'd, 


‘Shaking the dust and ashes from her head! 
—No moro—these lingerings of distress 
Sully the limpid stream of thankfulness, 
What robe can Gratitade employ 

‘So seemly as the radiant vest of Joy! 
What steps 20 suitable as those that move 


Surrendering the whole heart to sered pleasures | 


vm 
O Britain ! dearer far than life is dear, 
Tf one there be 
Of all thy progeny 
‘Who can forget thy prowess, never more 
Be that ungrateful Son allowed to hear 
‘Thy green leaves rastle or thy torrents roar. 
As springs the lion from his den, 
As from a forest-brake 
‘Upstarts a glistering make, 
The bold Arch-despot re-appenred ;—agnin 
Wide Europe heaves, impatient to be cast, 
With all her arméd Powers, 
On that offensive soil, like waves upon a 
thousand shores, 
The trumpet blew a universal blast! 
But Thou art foremost in the field :—there stand : 
Receive the triumph destined to thy hand! 
All States have glorified themselves ;—their claims 
Are weighed by Providence, in balance even 5 
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And now, in preference to the mightiest names, 
‘To Thee the exterminating sword is given. 
‘Dread mark of approbation, justly gained | 
‘Exalted office, worthily sustained ! , 


a 
Preserre, 0 Lord! within our hearts 
‘The memory of thy favour, 

‘That also insensibly departs, 
And loses its sweot savour ! 

‘Lodge it within as {as the power af light 

Lives ‘in precious gems, 

Fixed on the front of Eastern diadems, 

So shine our thankfulness for ever bright ! 


‘Upon the internal conquests made by each, 
Hor hope of lasting glory for the whole, 
‘Yet will not heaven disown nor earth gainsay 
‘The outward service of this day ; 


(OF tanks ana praien tn File throne ascend 
‘That He has brought our warfarc to an end, 
And that we need no second victory !— 
Ha! what a ghastly sight for man to se; 
See peer peneme as poae eas ARS 


‘Before whom all things aro, that were, 
All judgments that have boon, or oer shall be j 
Links in the chain of thy tranquillity ! 
Along the bosom of thix favoured Nation, 
Breathe Thou, this day, a vital andulation ! 
Let all who do this land inherit 
Be conselous of thy moving spirit ! 
‘Oh, 'ta a goodly Ordinance,—the sight, 
‘Though sprung from bleeding war, is one of pure 


: 
‘Bloss Thon the hour, or ere the hour arrive, 
‘When a whole people shall kneel down in prayer, 
Anil, at one moment, in one rapture, strive 
‘With lip and heart to toll their gratitude 
For thy protecting care, 








‘Their solemn joy—praising the Eternal Lord 
For tyranny subdued, 

And for the sway of equity renewed, 

For liberty confirmed, and peace restored | 


= 

But hark—the summons !—down the placid lake 
Floats tho soft cadence of the ehureh-tower bells; 
Bright shines the Sun, as if his beams would wake 
‘The tender insects sleeping in their cells ; 
Bright shines the San—and not a breeze to shake 
‘The drops that tip the melting icicles. 


While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast, 
‘And has begun—its clouds of sound to east 
Forth towards empyreal Heaven, 
As if the fretted roof were riven. 
Uf, humbiler ceremonies now await ; 
But in the bosom, with dovout respect 
‘Tho banner of our joy we will erect, 
And strength of love our souls shall elevate: 
For to a few collected in his namo, 
‘Their heavenly Father will incline an car 
Gracious to servico hallowed by its aim ;— 
Awake ! the majesty of God revere! 
Go—and with foreheads mockly bowed 
Present your prayors—go—and rejoice aloud— 
‘The Holy One will hear ! 
And what, 'mid silence deep, with faith sincern, 
Ye, in your low and undisturbed estate, 
Shall dinvply fool and purely meditate— 
Of warnings—from the unprecedented might, 
Which, in our time, the impious have disclosed ; 
And of more arduona datics thence imposed 
Upon the future advocates of right ; 


‘To his omniscionce will appenr 
An offering not unworthy to find place, 
On this high Dar of Tuanus, before the Throne 
of Grace t 
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DEDICATION. 
(GSOKT WITH THESE rorMs, IN xs, TO —). 
— 
ler skill sho tried with less am bitinus views, 
Por Youshe wrought: Ye only oun supply 
‘The life, the truth, the beauty: she confides 
An that enjoyment which with You abides, 
‘Trusts to your love and vivid memory; 
‘Thus far contented, that for You ber verso 
‘Shall lack not power tho «meeting sul to plareo!* 
W, WORDSWORTH. 


in. 
- uRcois. 


‘Tue Spirit of Antiquity—enshrined 

In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In picture, speaking with heroic tongue, 

And with derout solemnities entwined— 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind : 
Hence Forms that glide with swan-like esas along, 
Hence motions, oven amid the vulgar throng, 
‘To an harmonious decency confined > 

As if the streets were consecrated ground, 
‘The city one vast temple, dedicate 

‘To mutual respect in thought and deed ; 

To leisure, to forbearances sedate ; 

‘To social cares from jarring passions froed 5 
A deeper peace than that in deserts found ! 


iar 
ie 
“ Ww J 
INCIDENT AT BRUGES. 


Tw Bruges town is many a street 
Whenee bmay life hath fled 5 





$ 





POEMS OF THE 
‘The measure, simple truth to tell, 

‘Was fit for some gay throng 5 

Though from the same grim turret fell 
‘Tho shadow and the song. 

‘When silent were both yoiee and chords, 
‘The strain seemed doubly dear, 

‘Yet sad as sweet,—for English words 
‘Had fallen epon the ear, 


‘Tt was a breezy hour of eve ; 
And pinnacle and spire 

- Quivered and soomed almost to heave, 
Clothed with innocuous fire ; 

Bat, where we stood, the potting sun 
Showed little of his state ; 

And, if the glory reached the Nun, 
“Twas throngh an iron grate, 


Not always is the heart unwise, 
Nor pity idly born, 

‘Weven a passing Stranger sighs 
For them who do not mourn. 





APTER VISITING THE PIELD OP WATERLOO, 
A wixakp Goddess—elothed in vesture wrought 
Of rainbow colours ; One whose port was bold, 
Whose overburthened hand could scarcely hold 
‘The glittering crowns and garlands which it 


brought— 
Hovered in air abore the far-famed Spot, 
‘She vanished ; leaving prospect blank and eold 
Of wind-awept corn that wide around us rolled 
Tn dreary billows, wood, and meagre cot, 
And monuments that soon must disappear : 
Yet a dread local recompence wo found ; 
While glory seemed betrayed, while patriot-zeal 
‘Sank in our hearts, we felt as mon should fool 
With such vast hoards of hidden carnage near, 
And horror breathing from the silent ground t 


TMAGINATION, 





vn 
- 


‘WETWREN XAMUR AND LIRGE 


Wuat lovelier home could gentle Faney choose t 
Is this the stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, 
War's favourite playground, re with crimson stains 
Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dows! 

‘The Morn, that now, along the silver Mxvsx, 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the swains 
‘To tond their silont boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bough whove mellow fruit bestrows: 
‘The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eyes 
‘Turn from the fortified and threatening hill, 
How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 
‘With its grey rocks clustering in pensive shade— 
‘That, shaped like old monastic turrvta, rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still ! 


vis 
- 
ADX*LA-CHAPELLES 


Was it to disenchant, and to undo, 

‘That we approached the Seat of Charlemaine { 
‘To aweop from many an old romantic strain 
‘That faith which no devotion may renew! 

Why does this puny Church present to view 

Her feeble column! and that scanty chair! 
‘This sword that one of our weak times might wear ! 
Objects of false pretence, or meanly true! 

If from a traveller’s fortune I might claim 

A palpable memorial of that day, 

Then would I seek the Pyrenean Breach 

‘That Rotaxp love with huge two-handed sway, 
And to the enormous labour left his name, 
Where unremitting frosts therocky crescent bleach, 


vil 
IN THE CATHEDRAL at COLOGNE. 


- 


Studions that Ae might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in heaven! But that aspiring heat 
Hath failed ; and now, ye Powers! whosegorgeous 


wings 
And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But faintly picture, ‘twere an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 
‘The midnight virtues of your harmony :— 
‘This vast design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that eall forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal Pabries, rising to the sound 
Of penctrating harps and voices sweet! 











‘To mune, to creep, to halt at will, to gaze— 
‘Such sweet way-faring—of life's spring the pride, 
‘Her summer's faithful joy—that still is mine, 
And in fit measure cheers autumnal days. 


FOR TRE BOATMEN, AN TUET APPROACH TIE BariDe 
EMBER THE CAFTLE OF MEIUELAENG. 


Sexe! bless our slender Boat, 
‘By the current swept 
Lowd ite 


































Nor, like his great Compeers, indignantly 
Doth Danune spring to life*! The wandering 
‘Stream 


(Who loves the Croes, yet to the Crescent’s gleam 
Unfolds a willing breast) with infant glee 

Slips from his prison walls: and Fancy, free 

‘To follow in his track of silver light, 

Mounts on rapt wing, and with a moment's flight 
Hath reached the encincture of that gloomy sea 
Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbad to meet 
In conflict; whose rough winds forgot their jars 
To waft the herole progeny of Greece ; 

‘When the first Ship sailed for the Golden Fleece— 
Anco—exalted for that daring fest 

To fix in heaven her shape distinct with stars. 


- 
xn. 


ON APPROACHING THE SFAUD-DACH, LAUTRAMRUNNEN, 
Urrenep by whom, or how inspired—designed 
Por what strange service, dovs this concert reach 
Our ears, and near the dwellings of mankind! 
Mid fields familinrized to human speceh t— 

No Mermaids warble—to allay the wind 

Driving some vessel toward a dangerous beseh— 
More thrilling melodies; Witch answering Witeh, 
To chant a love-spell, never intertwined 

Notes shrill and wild with art more musical : 
Alas! that from the lips of abject Want 

Or Idleness in tatters mendieant 

‘The strain should flow—free Faney to enthral, 
And with regret and useless pity haunt 

‘This bold, this bright, this sky-born, WarexracLt! 


- xan. 
THE FALL OF THE AaR—TANDEC. 
Fon the fierce aspect of this River, throwing 
His giant body o'er the steop rock's brink, 
Back in astonishment and fear we shrink; 
But, gradually a calmer look bestowing, 
Flowers we eepy beside the torrent growing ; 
Flowers that peep forth from many a cleft and 


chink, 
And, from the whirlwind of his anger, drink 
‘Hues over freab, in rocky fortress blowing : 
‘They suck—from breath that, threatening to 
destroy, 





t See Note 
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Ig more benignant than the dewy eve— T ove, where spreads the village lawn, 

Beauty, and life, and motions as of joy + Upon some knee-worn cell to gaxo; 

Nor doubt but Hx to whom yon Pine-trees nod Hail to the firm unmoving cross, 

‘Their heads in sign of worship, Nature's God, Aloft, where pines their branches toss ! 

‘These humbler adorntions will receive. And to the chapel far withdrawn, 
‘That lurks by lonely ways! 
Where’er we roam—along the brink 
Of Rhino—or by the sweeping Po, 

= - Through Alpine vale, or champain wide, 


xIY. 


MEMORIAL, 


‘DEM 


Anovnp s wild and woody hill 

A gravelled pathway treading, 

‘We reached a votive Stone that bears 
‘The name of Aloys Reding. 


Well judged the Friend who placed it there 
For silence and protection ; 


And haply with a finer care 





Of dutiful affection. 


‘The Sun regards it from the West ; 
And, while in summer glory 

‘He sets, his sinking yields a type 
Of that pathotic story = 


‘Ani oft ho tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the grove to linger ; 

‘Ti all is dim, save this bright Stone 
‘Tovehed by his golden finger. 


* xv. 


COMPOSED IX ONE OF THE CATHOLIC CANTONS, 


‘Doorko a8 woe aro our native dust 
‘To wet with many » bitter shower, 
‘Tt Ul befits ws to disdain 

‘The altar, to deride the fane, 





‘Where simple Sufferers bend, in trust 
To win a happier hour, 


Whiate’er we look on, at our side 
Bo Charity !—to bid us think, 
And feel, if we would know, 


a xvL. 
APTER-THOUGIT, 

On Life! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
‘Success and failure, could « ground 
For magnanimity be found ; 
For faith, ‘mid ruined hopes, serene? 
Or whence could virtue owt 


Puin entered through a ghastly brench— 
Nor while sin lasts must effort cease ; 
‘Heaven upon earth ’s an empty boast; 
But, for the bowers of Eden lost, 
Mercy has placed within our reach 

A portion of God"s peace. 


4 VEL. 


SCENE ON THE LAKE OV BRIENTZ, 

« Waar know we of the Blest above 
But that they sing and that they love!” 
Yet, if they ever did inspire 

‘A mortal hymn, or shaped the choir, 
Now, where those harvest Damsels float 
Homeward in their rugged Boat, 
(While all the ruffling winds are fled— 
Esch on some mountain's head) 
Now, surely, hath that gracious aid 
Been felt, that influence is displayed, 
Pupils of Heaven, in order stand 

‘The rustic Maidens, every hand 

Upon a Sister's shoulder laid,— 

To chant, as glides the boat aleng, 

A sitnple, but a touching, samg 5 

‘To chant, as Angels do abore, 

‘Tho melodies of Peace in love t 













* 


xvi 
ENGELBERG, THE HULL OF ANGELS*. 


uses, aft-times Natary takes 
rk Pay fo wii, as 






‘With intermingling motions soft and still, 
Hl Peet ise se et one 


the spot where picty should raise 
OS = lacbaveiprnenamanly 
Apparition! if in vain 
listen, “hwas enough to gaze ; 
slow departure of the train, 
Whose wkirts the glowing Mountain thirstod to 
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And henes, O Virgin Mother mild t 
‘Though plenteous flowers around thee blow, 
‘Not only from the dreary strife 

Of Winter, but the storms of life, 

Thee have thy Votaries aptly styled, 

Ovn Lapy ov tHe Sow. 


Even for the Man who stops not here, 
But down the irriguons valley hics, 


Clear shines the glorious sun above ; 


EFFUSION, 


AN FRERENCE OF THE FAISTED TOWER OF TELE, 
AT ALTORE, 


‘This Tower stands upon the spot where grew the Linden 
Troe against which his Son ts said to have been placed, 
whon the Father's archery was put to proof under clr- 
cumstances so famous in Swine Story. 

Wuar though the Italian pencil wrought not here, 

Nor such fine skill ax did the meed bestow 

On Marathonian valour, yet the tear 

Springs forth in presence of this gaudy show, 

While narrow cares their limits overflow. 

‘Thrice happy, burghers, pensanta, warriors old, 

Infants in arms, and ye, that as ye go 

‘Home-ward or school-ward, ape what ye behold ; 

Heroes before your timo, in frolic fancy bold ! 


And when that calm Spectatress from on high 

Looks down—the bright and solitary Moon, 

Who never gazes but to beautify ; 4 
And snow-fed torrents, which the blaze of neon 3 


‘Roused into fury, murmur a soft tune 


‘That fostern poner, snd gentleness scales 
* 
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Then might tho passing Monk receive a boon 

Of saintly pleasure from these pictured walls, 

Whilo, on the warlike groups, the mellowing lustre 
falls. 


How blest the souls who when their trials come 
Yield not to terror or despondency, 

But face like that sweet Boy their mortal doom, 
Whose head tho raddy apple tops, while ho 
Expoctant stands beneath the linden treo = 

He quakes not like the timid forest game, 

But smiles—the ting shaft to free ; 
Asasred that Heaven its justice will proclaim, 
And to his Father give its own unerring aim. 


2 Xxt. 
‘Tn TOWN OF souwTTZ, 


By antique Fancy trimmed—though lowly, bred 
‘To dignity—in’thee, O Scuwrtz ! are seen 

‘The germine features of the golden mean ; 
Equality by Prudence governdd, 

Or jealous Neture ruling in her stead ; 

And, therefore, art thou blest with peace, serene 
As that of the swoet fields and meadows green 
In unambitious compass round thee spread, 
Majestic Benxx, high on her guardian steep, 
Holding & central station of command, 

Might well be styled this noble body’s Heap ; 
‘Thou, lodged "mid mountainous entrenchments deep, 
Its Huanr ; and ever may the heroic Land 

‘Thy name, O Scawrrz, in happy freedom keep * ! 


- Xx. 


OW BEARING THE “RANZ DES YacHEs” on THE TOP 
OP THLE PASS OF ST, GOTRARD, 

1 isres—but no faculty of mine 

Avails those modulations to detect, 

Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss affect 

‘With tendercst passion ; leaving him to pine 

(So fame reports) and die;—his sweet-breath’d 
kine 


Remembering, and green Alpine pastures decked 
With vernal flowers. Yet may we not rejoct 
‘The tale as fabulous —Here while 1 recline, 
‘Mindfol how others by this simple Strain 


© Nearly 60 years (mye Ebel, speaking of the French 
Towasion,) had elapsed, when, for the first time, ferelgn 
scldlers wore soon upon the fronticrs of this smal! Canton, 
to lmpom epon It the Laws of thelr governors 





Are moved, for mo—upon this Mountain named 
Of God himself from dread pre-cminence— 
Aspiring thoughts, by memory reclaimed, 

‘Yield to the Music’s touching influence ; 

And joys of distant home my heart enchain, 


xxi. 


FORT FUENTES. 


‘The Ruins of Fort Fuentes form the crest of a rocky 
‘eminence that rises from the plain at the head of the take 
of Como, commanding views up the Valteling, and townnd 
the townof Chiavenna. ‘The prospect in the latter direction 
ts charnoterised by melancholy sublimity. We rejoiced 
‘nt being favoured with n distinct viow of those Alpine 
heights: not, as we had expected from the breaking up of 
the storm, steeped in celestial glory, yet tn communion 
with clouds floating or stationary—scatterings fromhearen. 
‘The Ruin ts interesting both ta mass and in detail, Am 
Inscription, upon ela! murble lying on 
‘tho ground, records that the Port had been erected by 
‘Count Fuentes in the yoar 1600, during the reign of Philip: 
the Third; and the Chapel, about twenty years after, by 
‘one of his Descendants. Marble pillars of gateways are 
yet standing, and 4 considerable part of the Chapel walls: 
‘a smooth green turf has takon place of the pavoment, and 
‘we could seo no trace of altar or Imago; but everywhere 
fomothing to remind one of former splendour, and of 
devastation and tumult. In our assent we had paso 
abundance of wild vines intermingled with bushes: near 
the ruins were some lil tended, bat growing willingly s 
and rook, turf,and fragments of the pile, are alike covered 
or adorned with a variety of flowers, among whieh the 
rose-coloured pink wan growing in great beauty, While 


explosion that had driven it so far down the hill. 
we exclaimed, “are these things valued here? 


garden! "—Yet it seemed it would have been a pity any one 
should remove it from its couch in the wilderness, which 
may be its own for hundreds of years—Extract Srom 
Journal. 


Dnxap hour! when, upheaved by war's sulphurous 
blast, 
This sweet-vienged Chorub of Parian stone 
So far from the holy enclosure was cast, 
To couch in this thicket of brambles alone, 


‘To rest where the lizard may baak in the palm 
‘Of his half-open hand purefrom blemish orspeck ; 
And the green, gilded anake, without troubling the 
calm 


‘Of the beautiful countenance, twine round hisneck ; 































‘Where haply (kind service to Piety due !) 
When winter the grove of its mantle hereaves, 
‘Some bird (like our own honoured redbreast) may 


strew: 
‘The desolate Slumberer with mossand with leaves. 


Fvexres ance harboured the good and the brave, 
‘Nor to her was thodance of soft pleasure unknown ; 
Her banners for festal enjoyment did wave 
While the thrill of her fifes thro’ the mountains 
was blown : 


‘Now gads the wild vine o’er the pathless ascent j—~ 
O silence of Nature, how doop is thy sway, 

‘When the whirlwind of human destruction is spent, 
‘Ourtamultsappeased,and our strifes passed away ! 


ea 
xxiv. 


THE CHUCK OF SAN SALYADOM, SEEN YROM THE 
LAKE OF LUGANO, 


‘This Church was almost destruyed by lightning a fow years 
‘ee, but the altar and tho image of the Patron Saint 
‘were untowebed, The Mount, upon tho sunmit of 
‘which the Church is built, stands amid the intricacies 
of the Lako of Lugano; and is, from a hundred points 
of view, its principal ornament, rising to the beight of 
‘260 foet, and, onone side, nearly perpendicular, The 
‘msceat fs tolleome; but the traveller who performs it 
will be amply rewantod, Splendid 
and daszling 


‘contrasted with seo-like extent of plain fading into the 
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While she, by aid of Nature, elimbs— 
‘May hope to be forgiven. 


Glory, and patriotic Love, 

And all the Pomps of this frail « spot 

Which mon call Earth," have yearned to sock, 
‘Associate with the simply meck, 
Religion in the sainted grove, 

And in the hallowed grot. 


‘Thither, in time of adverse shocks, 
Of fainting hopes and backward wills, 
Did mighty Tell repair of old— 

A Hero cant in Nature's mould, 
Deliverer of the stedfast rocks 

And of the ancient hills ! 


He, wo, of battle-martyrs chief! 
Who, to reeal his daunted peers, 
For victory shaped an open space, 
By gathering with a wide embrace, 
Into his single breast, a sheaf 

Of fatal Austrian spears *, 


io xX 


THE ITALIAN ITINERANT, AND THE SWISS GOATHERD, 
PARTE 


. 
Now that tho farewoll tear is driod, 
Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy guide! 
Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 
‘Tho wages of thy travel, joy! 

Whether for London bound—to trill 
‘Thy mountain notes with simple skill ; 
Or on thy head to poise a show 

Of Imnges in seemly row 5 

‘The graceful form of milk-white Steed, 
Or Bird that soared with Ganymode ; 

Or through our hamlets thou wilt bear 
‘Around his placid temples curled ; 

And Shakspeare at his side—a freight, 

If clay could think and mind were weight, 
For him who bore the world ! 

Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy 5 
‘The wages of thy travel, joy! 


* Amold Winketrled, at the battle of Sempach, broke 
an Austrian phalanx fn his manner. The event ts onoof 
the most famous in tho annals of Swist herolaa ; and 
piotures and prints of it are frequent throughout the 
country. 
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wm ‘But, flying through the heights around, 
But thou, perhaps, (alert as free Echo & toll-tale sound 
‘Though serving suge philosophy) Of hearts and hands alike prepared 
‘Wilt ramble over hill and dale, ‘The treasures they enjoy to guard !* 
‘A Vender of the well-wrought And, if there bo a favoured hour 
Whose sentient tube instructs to time When Herves aro allowed to quit 
A purpose to a fickle clime: ‘The tomb, and on the clouds to sit 
Whether thon choose this useful part, With tutelary power, 
Or ininister to finer art, On their Descendants shedding grace— 
‘Though robbed of many a cherished dream, ‘This was the hour, and that the place, 
Wi cg een oil Gone” s 
ue I 
In the proud Isle of liberty ! But Truth inapired the Bards of old 
Yet will the Wanderer sometimes pino When of an keen age thes: Sibd, 
With thoughts which no delights can chase, ‘Which to unoqual laws gave birthy 
Recal a Sister's Inst embrace, And drove Astrma from the earth, 
His Mother's neck entwine ; —A gentle Boy (porchanoo with blood 
sane weenie ny Du sey Thing dead 
& 3 
‘That would have loved the bright-haired Boy ! rig Fas ck mal AT 
oat For not a tinge or flowery streak 
M the Appeared upon his tonder check) 
nia depscace ace kn Heart-deaf to thow rebounding notes, 
For this Adventurer scruplos not Pparh, hele Bie cnt Giate, 
My prosheny x golden Lot Sate watching ina forest shed, 
Due recompence, and safe return Palo, ragged, with bare feet and head ; 
To Como's ateeps—his happy bourne | ‘Mute as the snow upon the hill, 
Where ho, aloft in garden glade, And, as the saint he prays to, stil. 
Shall tend, with his own dark-eyed Maid, Ah, what avails heroic deed? 
The towering maize, and prop the twig ‘What liberty! if no defence 
‘That ill eupporta the luscious fig ; Be won for fecble Innocence, 
Or food his eyo in paths sun-proof Father of all though wilful Manhoud rea 
With purple of the trellis- roof, ‘His punishment in soul-distress, 
‘That through the jealous leaves eseapes Grant to the morn of lifo its natural bleasedness | 
From Cadenabbia’s pendent grapes. 
—Oh might he tempt that Goatherd-child — 
To share his wanderings! him whove look 
Even yet my heart can scarcely brook, 
So touchingly he «milod— XXWI. 
As with a rupture caught from heaven — THE LAST SUPPER, BY LEONALDO DA WENCH, IN THE 
For unasked alms in pity given. REPECTORY OF THE CONVENY OF MARIA DELLA 
GRAZIA—MILAN *, 
=s ‘Tio’ searching damps and many an envious Baw 
Have marred this Work ; the calm ethereal gmc, 
- RABE I Ee es oe seat bana eee 
Ld mercy, goodness, hare not to awe 
‘Wins nodding plumes, and lightly drest ‘Tho Elements ; as they do mele and thaw 
Like foresters in leaf-groon vest, ‘Tho heart of the Bcholder—and eraso 
‘The Helvetian Mowntaineers, on ground (At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Por Teil’s dread archery renowned, ‘Of disobedience to the primal law. 
Before tho target stood—to olaim ‘The annunciation of the dreadful truth. 
‘The guerdon of the steadiest aim, Made to the Twelve, survives: lip, forehead, cheek, 
Loud was tho rifle-gun's ra 


> Bee Note. 





















And hand reposing on tho board in ruth 
Of what it utters, while the unguilty sock 

‘meanings—still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth ! 
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But Fancy with the speed of fire 
Hath past to Milan’s loftiest spire, 
And there alights ‘mid that atrial host 
Of Figures human and divine*, 
‘White as the snows of Apennine 
‘Indirnted by frost. 


Awe-stricken she bebolds the array 
‘That guards the Temple night and day ; 
Angels she sees—that might from heaven have 


flown, 
And Virgin-sints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain. 
The beatific eeown— 


Soca long-drawn files, concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each ;—the wings, 
‘The uplifted palma, the silent marble lips 
‘The starry zone of sovervign height +— 
All steeped in this portentous light ! 
All suffering dim eelipee tS. 


‘Thus after Man had fallen (if aught 
‘These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
‘Throngs of celestial vimages, 
Darkening like water in tho breeze, 

A holy sadness shared. 


Lot! while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun: 
‘The cypress waves her sombre plame 
More cheerily ; and town and tower, 
‘The vineyard and the olive-bower, 
‘Their lustre re-nssume ! 


O Ye, who guard and grace my home 

While in far-distant lands we roam, 

‘What countenance hath this Day put on for you! 
While we looked round with favoured eyes, 
Did sullen mists hide lake and skies 

And mountains from your view ! 


Or was it given you to behold 

Like vision, pensive though not cold, 

From the smooth breast of gay Winandermere t 
Saw ye the soft yet awful wail 

Spread over Grasmere’s lovely dale, 
Helvellyn’s brow severe! 
+ See Note, 


+ Above the highest cirele of figures is a zone of motatlia 
stare. 
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Task in vain—and know far leas 

If sickness, sorrow, or distress 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hour; 
‘Sad blindness! but ordained to prove 
Our faith in Heaven's unfailing love 
And all-controlling power, 


XXXVI, 
- ‘THE THREE COTTAGE GIA 


" 

How blest the Maid whose heart—yet free 
From Love's uneasy sovervignty— 
‘Beat with a fancy running high, 
‘Her simple cares to magnify ; 
Whom Labour, never urged to toil, 
Hath cherished on healthful soil ; 
‘Who knows not pomp, who heeds not pelf ; 
‘Whose heaviest sin it is to look 
Askunee upon her pyytty Self 
Refleeted in some crystal brook; 

| Whom grief hath spared—who sheds no tour 
But in sweet pity; and can hear 
Another's praise from envy clear. 


a 
Such (bat O lavish Nature! why 
‘That dark unfathomable eye, 
Where lurks a Spirit that replies 
To atillest mood of softest skies, 
‘Yet hints at peace to be o’erthrown, 
Another's first, and then her own t) 
Such, haply, yon Tartan Maid, 
Our Lady's laggard Votaress, 
Halting beneath the chestaut shade; 
To accomplish there her loveliness: 
‘Nice aid maternal fingers lend; 

A Sister serves with slacker hand ; 


‘Thon, glittering like a star, she joins the festal band, 


At, 
How blest (if trath may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bolder strain) 
‘The Hexverian Girl—who daily braves, 
In her light skiff, the towing waves, 








‘The blood of Heroes runs its race! 

And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 

‘That, for the virtuous, Life prepares 5 

The fotters which the Matron woars ; 

‘Tho patriot Mother’s weight of anxious cares! 


* 
*'Sweet Hicutanp Girl! a very shower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,! 

When thou didst flit before mine eyes, 
Gay Vision under sullen skies, 

While Hope and Love around thoo played, 
Near the rough falls of Inveraneyd 

Have they, who nursed the blossom, seen 
No breach of promise in the fruit! 

‘Was joy, in following joy, as keen 

‘As grief ean be in grief's pursuit t 

When youth had flown did hope still blees 
‘Thy goings—or the cheerfulness 

Of innocence survive to mitigate distress 


™ 
But from our course why turn—to tread 
A way with shadows oversprend 5 

Where what we gladlicst would believe 
Ts feared as what may most deceive? 
Bright Spirit, not with amaranth crowned 
‘But heath-bells from. thy native ground, 
‘Time cannot thin thy flowing hair, 

Nor take one ray of light from Thee ; 
For in my Fancy thou dost share 

‘The gift of immortality ; 

And there shall bloom, with Thee allied, 
‘The Votaress by Lugano’s side ; 


And that intrepid Nymph, on Uri's steep, deseriod ! 


xxix. 


‘THE COLUMN EXTENDED BY BUONAPARTE FOR A TRI 
UMPHAL RDIVICR IN MILAN, NOW LYING BY THLE 


WAY-SIDE IN THE SIMPLON PASS 
Amorrion—following down this far-famed slope 
‘Her Pioneer, the snow-dissolving Sun, 
While clarions prate of kingdoms to be won— 
Perchance, in future ages, here may stop ; 





# Seoaddrom ton Highland Girl, 221, 






































‘Twught to mistrust her flattering horoscope 
By admonition from this prostrate Stone ! 
Memento uninseribed of Pride o'erthrown ; 
Vanity’s hieroglyphic ; ® choice trope 
To Fortune's rhetoric. Daughter of the Rock, 
‘Rest where thy course was stayed by Power divine! 
‘The Soul transported soos, from hint of thine, 
Crimes which the great Avenger’s hand provoke, 
Hearscombats whistling o’er tho ensanguined heath; 
What groans! what shrieks! what quietness in 
death ! 


‘Xxx. 


‘STANZAS, 
‘COMPOSED 18 THR SIMTLON Piss. 
Vattousnesa! I longed in thy shadicst wood 
To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered floor, 
‘To listen to Ax10"s precipitous flood, 
‘When the stillness of evening hath deepened its roar; 
‘To range through the Temples of Pzsrum, to muse 
In Powrnt: preserved by her burial in earth ; 
‘On pictures to gaze whore they drank in their hues ; 
And murmur sweet songs on the ground of their 
birth! 


‘The beauty of Florence, the grandeur of Rome, 
‘Could F leave them unseen, and not yield to regret t 
With a hope (and no more) for a season to come, 
Which ne'er may discharge the magnificent debt! 
‘Thou fortunate Region! whose Greatness inurned 
Awoke to new life from ita ashes and dust ; 
‘Twice-glorified fields | if in sadness I turned 
From your infinite marvels, the sadness was just. 


‘Now, risen ere the light-footed Chamois retires 
‘¥rom dew-sprinkled grass to heights guarded with 


snow, 
‘Toward themists that hang over theland of my Sires, 
Prom the climate of myrtles contented I go. 
‘My thoughts becomo bright like yon edging of Pincs 
‘the steep's lofty verge: how it blacken'd the 
s ir! 
"Bat, touched from behind by the Sun, it now shines 
With threads that seem part of his own silver hair, 


‘Though the toil of the way with dear Friends we 
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ite value while homeward we move;— 
O joy when the girdle of England appears! 
What moment in life is no conscious of love, 
Of love in the heart made moro happy by tears? 


‘XXXL 


RCO, TPON THE GEMML. 


‘Wuar beast of chase hath broken from the cover! 

‘Stern Groot listens to as full a cry, 

As maltitudinous a harmony 

Of sounds as rang the heights of Latmos over, 

When, from the soft couch of her sleeping Lover, 

Up-starting, Cynthia skimmed the mountain-dew 

In keen pursuit—and gave, where’er she flew, 

Impetuous motion to the Stara above her. 

A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 

‘Through the bleak concave, wakes this wondrous 
chime 


Of airy voices locked in unison,— 
Faint—far-off—near—deep—solemn and sublime!— 
So, from the body of ono guilty deed, 

A Choumnd ghostly Sey sad haunting thoughts, 


XXX. 

PROCESSIONS. 

SUGGESTED ON 4 SABBATH MORNING IN THE VALE OF 
‘CHANOURT, 


To appease the Gods; or public thanks to yield ; 
Or to solicit knowledge of events, 

Which in her breast Futurity concealed 5 

And that the past might have its true intents 
Feelingly told by living monuments— 

Mankind of yore were prompted to devise 
Rites such as yet Persepolis presents 

Graven on her cankered walls, solemnities 
‘That moved in long array before admiring eyes. 


“ 


How, when their course they through the desert 
took, 

Guided by signs which ne’er the sky forsook, 

‘They lodged in leafy tents and cabins low 5 

Green boughs wero borne, while, for the blast that 
shook 


Down to the earth the walls of Jeriche, 
Shouts rise, and storms of sound from lifted trum- 


=) | 
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And thus, in order, ‘mid the mered grove 
Fed in the Libyan waste by gushing wells, 
‘The priests and damsels of Ammonian Jove 
Provoked : with shrill cantieles ; 
While, in « ship begirt with silver bells, 
They round his altar hore the hornad God, 
Old Cham, the solar Deity, who dwells 
maclteineinoe temarbees 

‘When universal sen dhe mountains overflowed. 


Why speak of Roman Pomps? the haughty claims 
Of Chiefe triumphant after ruthless wars; 

‘The feast of Neptune—and the Cereal Games, 
With images, and crowna, and empty cars; 

‘The dancing Salii—on the shields of Mars 
‘Smiting with fary ; and a decper dread 
Scattered ou all slides by the hideous jars 

Of Corybantian cymbals, while the head 

Of Cybelé was seen, sublimely turreted ! 


At length « Spirit more subdued and soft 
govern Christian pageantries : 

‘The Cross, in calm procession, borne aloft 

‘Moved to the chant of sober litanies, 

Even such, this day, came wafted on the breeze 


‘Still in the vivid freshnoss of s dream, 
‘The pageant haunts me as it met our eyes! 
Still, with those white-robed Shapes—a living 


Stram, 
‘The glacier Pillars join in solemn guise * 
Por the same service, by mysterious tics ; 
Numbers credible account 
Of number, pure and silent Votaries 
Tesuing or iswed from a wintry fount ; 
‘The impenetrable heart of that exalted Mount! 


Thoy, too, who send #0 far a-holy gleam 
While they the Church engird with motion slow, 
A product of that awful Mountain scem, 
Poured from his vaults of everlasting snow ; 
en ts bales oes 
‘with tho stealthy tide, 

Vis al ea oneal 
‘Than the fair Farms, that in long order glide, 
Bear to the glacier band—those Shapes aloft 

deseriod. 
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‘Trembling, I look upon the seeret springs 

‘Of that licentious craving in the mind 

‘To act the God among external things, 

‘To bind, on apt suggestion, or unbind ; 

And marvel not that antique Faith inclined 

To crowd the world with metamorphosis, 

Vouchsafod in pity or in wrath assigned ; 

Such insolent temptations wouldst thou miss, 

Avoid these sights; nor brood o'er Fablo’s dark 
abyes 


XXX, 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


The lamented Youth whose untimely death gave ocex- 
won to these clegiac verser, was Proderick William Ged- 
dard, from Boston in North American, He was in bis 
twontloth year, and had resided for momo time with « 
clergyman in the neighbourhood of Genova for the com 
plotion of his education. Aocompanied by a fellow-pupil, 
a unativeof Scotland, he had Justset out on a Swiss tour 
‘when it was his misfortune to fall in with a friend of mine 
‘who was hastening to Join our party, The travellers after 
spending a day together on the road from Berne and at 
‘Boleure, took leave of each other at night, the young men 


- 


who were informed of the object of his Journey, and tho 
friends he was in purult of, equipped to accompany him. 
‘We mot at Luoorne tho succeeding evening, and Mr. G. 
and his fellow-student became in consequence our travel- 
ling companions for = couple of days We ascended the 
‘Right together ; and, after contemplating the sunrise from 
that noble mountain, we separated at an hour and on a 
‘spot well suited to the parting of those who wore to meet 
pomore. Our party descended through the valley of our 
Lady of the Snow, and our tats companions, to Art. We 
had hoped to mest ina fow woelrs at Geneva; but on the 
third succeeding day (on the 2istof August) Mr. Goddard 
perinhed, being overset in & boot while croming the lake of 
Zurich. Mis companion saved himself by swimming, and 
wae hospitably received in the mansion of 1» Swiss gentle- 
man (M. Keller) situated om the eastern const of the lake. 
‘The corpse of poor Goddard was cast ashore on the estate 
‘of the some gentloman, who generously performed all tho 
rites of hospitality which could be rendered to the dead as 
woll as to the living. He cansed a handsome mural monu- 
mont to de erveted in the chureh of Kamacht, which 
records the premature fate of the young American, and on 
the shores too of the lnke the travetlor may read an inscrip- 
tion pointing out the spot where the body was deposited 
by the wares: 


Leute by the sound of pastoral bells, 
Rude Nature’s Pilgrims did we go, 
From the dread summit of the Quoen * 
Of mountains, through a deep ravine, 
Where, in her holy chapel, dwells 

* Our Lady of the Snow.’ 


© Mount Wighi—Regina Montium, 
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~The sky was blue, the air was mild ; lodged within no vigorous frame, 
‘Free were the streams and green the bowers ; His soul her daily tasks renewed, 











































_As if, to rough assaults unknown, Blithe ag the lark on eun-gilt wings 
‘Tho genial spot had ever shown High poised—or as the wren that sings 
A countenance that as sweetly smiled— In shady places, to proclaim 


‘The face of summer-hours, Her modest gratitude, 





And we were gay, our hearts at ease ; Not vain is sudly-uttered praise ; 


With pleasure dancing through the frame ‘The words of truth's memorial vow 
‘We journeyed ; all we knew of care— Are sweet as morning fragrance shed 
‘Our path that stmggled here and there ; From flowers mid Goupav's ruins bred ; 
Of trouble—but the fluttering breeze ; ‘As evening's fondly-lingering rays, 
Of Winter—bat a name. On Riom’s silent brow. 
If foresight could havo rent the veil Lamefited Youth ! to thy cold clay 
Of three short days—but hush—no more ! Fit obsequies the Stranger pnid ; 
‘Calm is the grave, and calmer none And piety shall guard the Stone 
‘Than that to which thy cares are gone, Which. hath not left the spot unknown 
‘Thou Victim of the stormy gale; Where the wild waves resigned their prey— 
Asleep on Zunicn’s shore | And thaé which marks thy bed. 
Oh Goppanp! what art thos [—a name— And, when thy Mother weeps for Thee, 
A sunbeam followed by a shade ! Lost Youth! a solitary Mother ; 
Nor more, for aught that time supplies, ‘This tribute from a casual Friend 
‘Tho grest, tho experienced, and the wise : A not unwelcome aid may lend, 

i ‘Too much from this frail earth we claim, To feed the tender luxury, 
And therefore are betrayed. ‘The rising pang to smother *, 
‘We mot, while festive mirth ran wild, 
‘Where, from a deep lake's mighty urn, 
Forth slips, like an enfranchised slave, 2 
_A eea-green river, proud to lave, XxxIY. 
‘With current swift and undefiled, 


SKY-PROSPECT—PROM THE PLAIN OF FRANCE 


‘The towers of old Lucene. 

Lo! in the burning west, the craggy nape 
‘We parted upon solemn ground Of a proud Ararat! and, thereupon, 
‘Par-lifted towards the unfading sky ; The Ark, her melancholy yoyage done! 
‘Bat all our thoughts were then of Earth, Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion's shape ; 
“That gives to common pleasures birth ; There, combats « huge «rocodile—agape 
And nothing in our bearts we found A golden spear to swallow ! and that brown 


prompted even a And massy grove, #0 near yon blazing town, 

a ae Stirs and recedes—destruction to eseape ! 
Foteh, sympathising Powers of air, ‘Yet all in harmless—aa the Elysian shades 

- Poteh, ye that post o'er seas and lands, ‘Where Spirits dwell in undisturbed repose— 

Silently disappears, or quickly fades : 

Meck Nature's evening comment on the shows 

‘That for oblivion take their daily birth 

From all the fuming vanities of Earth! 


+ The porsuasion here expromed was not groundlom, | 
‘Tho first human conpslation that the afflicted Mother felt, 
‘was derived from this tribate to her son's memory, fact 
which the author learned, at his own residence, from her 
Daughter, who visited Europe some years afterwards — 
Goldan in one of the villages desolated by the fall of part 
of the Mountain Rossberg. 
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7 ‘XXXY, 
ON BRING STRANDED NEAM THE HARBOUR oF Pa 
pouloons*. 



































XXXVIN. 
Sites $f DESULTORY STANZAS, 
Eimaek ae ate ieerial Sap SR aan 
rrigsaninpeces ei bday weet _| Nor further outlet left to mind or heart } 
‘ell—let eg pete Presumptuous Book ! too forward to be 
Bee ene ey | | TT Tvs Gaobecea gett 
‘That gavo tho Roman his triumphal shells ; Daa bite — thins 
‘That saw the Corsican his cap and bells Salome foclings ae 
eal fecapel taney ee et My spirit is the acne of such wild art 
And proudly think, beside the chafing As on Parnassus rules, when lightning flies, 
orf Shioergyacdeateena fogs Visibly loading om the thunder's harmonies 
; All that I saw returns upon my view, 


‘These local recollections ne'er ean eloy 5 FEE ip pean espiaaliog 
moment renew; 
Such ground I from my very beart enjoy! oe vraag mis 
a, XXXTI. Recoiled—and wings alone could travel—there 
APTER LANDINO—TIME VALLEY OF DOVER. ‘I move at ease; and meet contending themes 
Nov. 18a, ‘That press upon moe, crossing the career 


‘Wirne: be the noisy followers of the game [passed | Of recollections vivid ns the dreams 

Which faction breoda; the turmoil where! that | Of midnight,—cities, plains, forests, and mighty 

‘Through Europe, echoing from the newsman’s blast, streams, 

Andfilled ourhearts with grief for England's shame. 

| Peace greets us;—rambling on without an aim | Where Mortal never breathed I dare to sit 

‘We mark majestic herds of eattle, free Among the interior Alps, gigantic crew, 

‘To ruminate, couched on the grassy Tex ; Who triumphed o'er diluvian power !—and yet 

And hear far-off the mellow horn proclaim ‘What are they but a wreck and residue, 

‘The Season's harmless pastime. Ruder sound Whose only business is to perish !—true 

Stirs not; enrapt I gaze with strange delight, To which sd course, these wrinkled Sons of Time 

While consciousnosses, not to be disowned, Labour their proper greatness to subdue 5 

‘Here only serve a feeling to invite Speaking of death alone, benoath » elime 

‘That lifts the spirit to a calmer height, Where life and rapture flow in plenitude sublime. 

— Se | paccy bath cag Paric aa e G 

SxXx¥H, Across thy long deep Valley, furious Rhone! 

i prea ee sie erg 

‘Frou the Pier’s head, rousing, and with increase te on 

Of wonder, I have watched this seaside Town, | Of Secondary birth, the Jung-fran's eono ; 

Unider the white cliff's tattlementod crown, And, from that arch, down-looking on the Vale 

Hushed to » depth of more than Sabbath peace: | The aspect I behold of every zone j 

‘The streots and quays are thronged, but why disown | A **8 of folinge, tonsing with the gale, 

Their natural utterance: whence this strange aah AeeeerY rere coven ood iY Si 

release: 

From social noise—silence elsewhere unkn 

A Spirit whispered, “ Let all wonder coaso ; ij Par as Sr. Maurice, from yon eastern Fonks*, 

‘Ocean's murmurs have sot free Down the main avenue my sight can range: 

‘Thy sense from pressure of life's common din; | Add all its branchy wales, and all that lurks 

As the dread Voice that speaks from out tho sea | Withinthom,church,and town,and hut,and grange, 

Of God's eternal Ward, the Voice of Time For my enjoyment meet in vision strange 5 

Doth deaden, shocks of tumult, ahricks of crime, Snows, torrents ;—to the region's utmost bound, 

‘The shouts of folly, and the groans of sin. Life, Death, in amicable interchange s— 
Ahab emed ie eres 


# Boe Note. # At the head of the Vallala ee Note 
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| From the first tasting of the fatal Tree, 





Your noble birthright, ye that ocompy ‘Lemmons for every heart, a Bible for all eyes. 


Is mot the chamois mined to his place? [Se et Se serecel coer hs, 
‘The eagle worthy of ber ancestry! ( dhaemabancing, Coe ak ben maacakal 6 Sree 2 
—Let Exupires fall; bat ne'er shel Ye dingrace | Hiss acts, bis wrongs, bis final encrifice ; 

| 


And purity of nature spread before your sight ! | The Seate,—the C %s deatiny t0 5 


Like portraitare, from loftier source, endears ' No more ; Time halts not im his notecless march— 
‘That work of kindred frame, which spans the lake Nor turns, nor winds, as doth the liquid ficod ; 
Just st the point of imme, where it fears Life skips from underneath ws, like that arch 
‘The form and motion of a stream to take; ! Of airy workmanship whereon we stood, 


‘Where it begins to stir, yet voiceless ass anake. | Earth stretched below, heaven im our neighbourhood. 
Go forth, my Ettle Book! pursee thy way ; 
‘Volumes of sound, from the Cathedral rolled, " Go forth, and please the gentle and the good; 
‘This long-roofed Vieta penetrase—but sce, Nor be a whisper stifed, if it any 
eee ‘That treasures, vet untouched, may grace some 


* future Lay. 
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- 


5 TO HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


— 


Compamiox | by whose buoyant Spirit cheered, 
In whose experiance trusting, day by day 
‘Treasures f gained with zeal that neither feared 
‘The tolls nor felt the crosses of the way, 


‘Ryoae Mouwr, Feb, 14th, 142. 


‘These records take, and happy should | be 

‘Were but the Gifts meet Return to thee 

For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 

Par more than any heart but mine oan know. 
W. WORDSWORTH. 


‘Tun Tour of which the following Poms are very inadequate remembrances was shortened by report, too well 
founded, of the prevalence of Cholera at Naplex To male ene amends for what was reluctantly left unseen In the 
‘Bouth of Isly, we visited the Tuscan Sanctuaries among the Apennines, and the principal Italian Lakes amang the 
Alps Noithor of those lakes, nor of Venice, is thore any notice ia these Poems, chiefly because I have touched upon 

Deseriptive 


‘them olsewhere. See, in partioutar, 
‘Sonnet upon the extinotion of the Venetian Republic. 


a 
a 


MUSINGS NEAR AQUAPENDENTE. 
April, 1837. 

Yu Apennines | with all your fertile vales 
Deeply embosomed, and your winding shores 
Of either sea, an Islander by birth, 
A Mountaincer by habit, would resound 
‘Your praise, in meet accordance with your elaims 
Bestowed by Nature, or from man’s great deeds 
Inherited >—presumptuous thought !—it fled 
Like vapour, like a towering cloud, dissolved. 
Not, therefore, shall my mind give way to sadness ;— 
‘Yon suow-white torrent-fall, plumb down it drops 
‘Yet over hangs or seems to hang in air, 
Lolling the leisure of that high perched town, 
Agvarenpzyzs, in her lofty site 
Tt neighbour and its namesake—town, and flood 
Forth flashing out of its own gloomy ehaem 
Bright sunbeams—the frosh verdure of this lawn 
‘Strewn with grey rocks, and on the horizan’s vorge, 
ee ee es comme bem, 


‘To travellers, from sueh comforts as are thine, 
Bleak Radicofani! escaped with joy— 

‘These are before me ; and the varied scene 
‘May well suffice, til] noon-tide’s sultry heat 





‘Sketches, “ Momorials of a Tour on the Continent in 1590," and a 


Relax, to fix and eatiefy the mind 

Passive yet pleased. What! with this Broom in 
flower 

Close at my side, She bids me fly to greet 

Her sisters, soon like her to be attired 

With golden blossoms opening at the foet 

Of my own Fairfield. Tho glad greeting given, 

Given with a voice and by a look returned 

Of old companionship, Time counts not minutes 

Ero, from accustomed paths, familiar field, 

‘The local Genius hurries me aloft, 

Transported over that cloud-wooing hill, 

Seat Sandal, a fond suitor of the clouds, 

With dream-like smoothness, to Helvellyn’s top, 

‘There to alight upon crisp moss and range, 

Obtaining ampler boon, at every step, 

Of visual sovercignty—hilly multitadinous, 

(Not Apennine can boast of fairer) hills 

Pride of two nations, wood and lake and plains, 

And prospect right below of deep coves shaped 

By skeleton arms, that, from the mountain’s trunk 

Extended, clasp the winds, with mutual moan 

Struggling for liberty, while undismayed 

‘Theshopherd struggles with them. Onward thence 

And downward by the skirt of Greenside fell, 

And by Glenridding-ccrees, and low Glencoign, 

Places forsaken now, though loving still 

‘The mnses, as they loved them in the days 
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Of the old minstrels and the border barde— 

‘Bat here am I fast-bound ; and Ict it pass, 

‘The simple rapture ;—who that travels far 

‘To feed his mind with watchful eyes coald share 

“Or wish to share it }—One there surely was, 

“The Wizard of the North,” with anxious hope 
Brought to this genial climate, when disease 

Proyed upon body and mind—yet not the less 

‘Had his sunk eye kindled at those dear words Of earthly hope put on with trembling hand ; 

‘That spake of bards and minstrels; and his spirit | Nor is least pleased, we trust, when golden beams, 

Had flown with mino to old Helvellyn’s brow, Reflected through the mists of age, from hours 
Where once together, in his day of strength, Of innocent delight, remote or recent, 

‘We stood rejoicing, as if carth were free Shoot but a little way—'tis all they ean— 

‘From sorrow, like the sky above our heads. Tnto the doubtful futare, Who would keep 

Power must resolve to cleave to it through life, 
‘Years followed years, and when, upon the eve Else it deserts him, surely as he lives. 

Of his Inst going from Tweed-side, thought turned, | Saints would not grieve nor guardian angels frown 

Or by snothor’s sympathy was lod, Tf one—while tossed, us was my lot to be, 

"o this bright land, Hope was for him no friend, | In a frail bark urged by two slender oars 

Knowledge no help; Imagination shaped Over waves rough and deep, that, when they broke, 

No promise. Still, in mare than car-doep seats, | Dashed their white foam against tho palace walls 

Survives for me, and cannot but survive Of Genoa the superb—abould there be led 

‘The tone of voice which wedded borrowed words | To moditate upon his own appointed tasks, 

‘To sadness not their own, when, with faint smile | However humble in themselves, with thoughts 

Forced by intent to take from spooch its odge, Raised and sustained by memory of Him 

He said, * When I am there, although ‘tis fair, Who oftentimes within those narrow bounds 

*Twill be another Yarrow.” Prophecy Rocked on the surgo, there tried his spirit’s strength 

‘More than falfilled, as gny Campania’s shores And grasp of purpose, long ere sailed his ship 

‘Soon witnewed, and the city of seven hills, ‘To lay a new world open, 

‘Her sparkling fountains, and her mouldering tombs; Nor less prized 

And more than all, that Eminence which showed | Be those impressions which incline the heart 

‘Her splendours, seen, not felt, the while he stood | To mild, to lowly, and to seeming weak, 

A few short steps (painful they were) apart Bend that way her desires. ‘The dew, the storm— 


Fervent but humble as the lips ean breathe 
Where gladness seems a duty—tet me guard 
‘Those seeds of expectation which tho fruit 
Already gathered in this favoured Land 

Enfolds within its core, The faith be mine, 
‘That He who guides and governs all, approves 
‘When gratitude, though diseiplined to look 
Beyond these transient spheres, doth wear a crown 


From Tasso’s Convent-haven, and retired grave, | The dew whoso moisture fell in gentle dropa 
On the small hyssop destined to become, 
‘Peace to their Spirits! why should Poesy By Hebrew ordinance devoutly kept, 
Yield to the lure of vain regret, and hover A purifying instrument—the storm 


Tn gloom on wings with confidence outspread That shook on Lebanon the cedar's top, 

‘To move in sunshine !—Utter thanks, my Soul! | And as it shook, enabling the blind roots 
‘Tempered with awe, and sweetened by compassion | Further to force their way, ondowod its trunk 
For them who in the shades of sorrow dwell, With magnitude and strength fit to uphold 

‘That I—so near the term to human lifo The glorious temple—did alike proceed 
Appointed by man’s common heritage, From the same gracious will, were both an offspring 
Frail as the frnilest, one withal (if that Of bounty infinite. 

‘Deserve a thought) but little known to famo— Between Powers that aim 
Am freq to rove where Nature's loveliost looks, Higher to lift their lofty heads, impelled 

By no profane ambition, Powers that thrive 

By conflict, and their opposites, that trust 

In Jowliness—a mid-way tract there lies 

Of thoughtful sentiment for every mind 
Pregnant with good, Young, Middle-aged, and Old, 
Thanks poured forth | From century on to century, must have known 
far hath blessed my wanderings, | The emotion—nay, more fitly were it said— 

The blest tranquillity that sunk so deep 
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Into my spirit, when I paced, enclosed 

In Pisa’s Campo Santo, the xmooth floor 

Of its Arcades paved with sepulchral slabs, 

And through each window's open fret-work looked 
O’er the blank Area of sscred earth 

Fetched from Mount Calvary, or haply delved 
In precincts noarer to the Saviour’s tomb, 

By hands of men, humble as brave, who fought 
For its deliverance—a capacious field 

‘That to descendants of tho dead it holds 

And to all living mute memento breathes, 

More touching far than aught which on the walls 


Here did not kill, but nourished, Piety. 

And, high above that length of cloistral roof, 
Pooring in air and backed by azure sky, 

‘To kindred contemplationa ministers 

‘The Baptistory’s dome, and that which swells 
From the Cathedral pile; and with the twain 
‘Conjoined in prospect mutable or fixed 

(As hurry on in eagerness the feet, 

‘Or panse) the summit of the Leaning-tower. 
Nor less remuneration waits on him 

‘Who having left the Cemetery stands 

In the ‘Tower's shadow, of decline and fall 
Admonished not without some sense of fear, 


A type of age in man, upon its front 

Bearing the world-acknowledged evidence 

Of past exploits, nor fondly after more 
Struggling against the stream of destiny, 

But with its peaceful majesty content, 

—Oh what a spectacle at every turn. 

The Place unfolds, from pavement skinned with 


‘mosa, 

Or grass-grown spaces, where the heaviest foot 
Prorokes no echoes, but inust softly tread ; 
Where Solitude with Silence paired stops short 
Of Desolation, and to Ruin's seythe 
‘Decay submits not. 

But where'er my steps 
‘Shall wander, chiefly let mo cull with care 
‘Those images of gonial beauty, oft 
‘Too lovely to be pensive in themselves 
‘But by reflexion made so, which do best 
And fitliest serve to crown with fragrant wreaths 
Life's cup when almost filled with years, like mine, 
—How lovely robed in forenoon light and shade, 


Each ministering to cach, didst thou appear 

‘Savona, Queen of territory fair 

As aught that marvellous coast thro’ all its length 

Yiolds to the Stranger's eye. Remembrance holds 

As a selected treasure thy one eliff, 

‘That, while it wore for melancholy erest 

A shattered Convent, yet rose proud to have 

Clinging to its steep sides a thousand herbs 

And shrubs, whose pleasant looks gave proof how 
kind 


‘The breath of air can be where earth had else 
Seemed churlish. And behold, both far and near, 
Garden and field all decked with orange bloom, 
And peach and citron, in Spring's mildest breeze 
Expanding ; and, along the smooth shore curved 
Tnto a natural port, a tideless sea, 
‘To that mild breeze with motion and with voice 
Softly responsive ; and, attuned to all 
‘Those vernal charms of «ight and sound, appeared 
Smootk space of tarf which from the guardian fort 
Sloped seaward, turf whose tender April green, 
In coolest climes too fugitive, might even here 
Plead. with the sovereign Sun for longor stay 
‘Than his unmitigated beams allow, 
Nor plead in vain, if beauty could. 
From mortal change, aught that is born on earth 
Or doth on time depend. 

While on the brink 
Of that high Convent-crested cliff E stood, 
Modest Savona ! over all did brood 
A pure pootic Spirit—as the breeze, 
Mild—as the verdure, fresh—the sunshine, bright— 
‘Thy gentle Chiabrera !—not a stone, 
Maral or lovel with the trodden floor, 
In Church or Chapel, if my curious quest 
Missed not the truth, retains a single name 
Of young or old, warrior, or saint, or sage, 
‘To whose dear memories his sepulchral verse 
Paid simple tribute, such as might have flowed 
From tho clear spring of a plain English heart, 
Say rather, one in native fellowship 
With all who want not skill to couple grief 
With praise, as genuine admiration prompts. 
‘The grief, the praise, are severed from their dust, 
Yet in his page the records of that worth 
Survive, uninjured ;—glory then to wards, 
Honour to word-preserving Arts, and hail 
Ye kindred local influences that still, 
If Hope's familiar whispers merit faith, 
Await my steps when they the breezy height 
‘Shall range of philosophic Tuseulam ; 
Or Sabino vales explored inspire a wish 
‘To meet the shade of Horace by the side 
‘Of his Bandusian fount ; or I invoke 








And who—t not » man as cold 


‘Upon the spots with undelighted eye, 
‘Though even to their last syllable the Lays 
And very names of those who gave them birth 
| Have perished !—Verily, to her utmost depth, 
| Imagination feels what Reason fears not 

‘To recognize, the lasting virtue Indged 
‘In those bold fictions that, by deeds assigned 
To the Valerian, Fabian, Curian Race, 
And others like in fame, created Powers 
With attributes from History dorived, 
By Pocay ievadiate, aud yet graced, 
‘Through marvellous felicity of skill, 
‘With something more propitious to high aims 
| Than either, pent within her separate sphere, 
Can oft with justice claim. 

And not disdaining 


To virtue consecrate, stoop yo from your height 
‘Christian Traditions ! at my Spirit's call 
and, on the brow of ancient Rome 
As she survives in ruin, manifest 
| ‘Your glories mingled with the brightest hues 
| © soared deste 
never to be extinct while Earth endures, 
| © come, if undishonoured by the prayer, 
her Sanctuaries !—Open for my foot 





































































A Saint, the Church's Rock, the mystic Keys 
‘Grasped in his hand; and lo! with upright sword 
‘Prefiguring his own impendent doom, 
‘The Apostle of the Gentiles; both prepared 
‘To suffer pains with heathen scorn and hate 
Inflieted ;—blessed Men, for #0 to Heaven 
‘They follow their dear Lord | 
‘Time flows—nor winds, 
Nor stagnates, nor precipitates his course, 
Bat many a benefit borne upon his brent 
For buman-kind sinks out of sight, is gone, 
No one knows how ; nor seldom is put forth 
An angry arm that matches good away, 
Nover perhaps to reappear, The Stream 
Has to our gencration brought and brings 
Innumerable gains; yet we, who now 
Walk in the light of day, pertain full surely 
To a chilled age, most pitiably shut out 
From that which é and actuates, by forma, 
Abstractions, and by lifeless fact to fact 
Mimutely linked with diligence uninspired, 
Unroctified, unguided, unsustained, 
By godlike insight. To this fate is doomed 
Science, wide-spread and spreading still ns be 
Her conquests, in the world of sense made known, 
So with the internal mind it fares; and #0 
With morals, trusting, in contempt or fear 
Of vital principle’s controlling law, 
To her purblind guide Expediency ; and so 
‘Suffers religious faith, Elate with view 
Of what is won, we overlook or seorn 
The best that should keep pace with it, and must, 
Else more and more the general mind will droop, 
Even as if bent on perishing. There ives 
No faculty within us which the Soul 
Can spare, and humblest earthly Weal demands, 
For dignity not placed beyond her reach, 
Zealous co-operation of all means 
Given or acquired, to raise us from the mire, 
And liberate our hearts from low pursuits. 
By gross Utilities enslaved we need 
More of ennobling impulse from the past, 
Tf to the future aught of good must come 
Sounder and therefore holier than the endg 
Which, in the giddiness of self-applause, 
We covet as supreme. © grant the crown 
That Wisdom wears, or take his treacherous stall 
From Knowledge !—If the Muse, whom I have 
werved 

This day, be mistroas of a single pearl 
Fit to be placed in that pure diadem 5 
Then, not in vain, under these chesnut boughs 
Reclined, shall I have yielded up my soul 
‘To transports from the secondary founts 

r 
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Flowing of time and place, and paidl to both 

Due homage; nor shall fruidessly have striven, 
By love of beauty moved, to enshrine in verse 
Accordant meditations, which in times 

Vexed and disordered, as our own, may shed 
Tafluence, at Jeast among a scattered fow, 

‘To soberness of mind and peace of heart 
Friendly ; a4 here to my repose hath been 

‘This flowering troom’s dear neighbourhood, the 


Night 
And murmur issuing from yon pendent flood, 
And all the varied landscape. Let us now 
Rise, and to-morrow greet magnificent Rome.* 


m 
‘THE PINE OF MONTH MARIO AT ROMM. 

‘T saw far off the dark top of a Pine 

Look like a cloud—a slender stem the tie 

‘That bound it to its native earth—poised high 

*Mid evening hues, along the horizon line, 

Striving in peace each other to outshine. 

But when I learned the Tree was living there, 

Saved from the sordid axe by Beaumont’s care, 

‘Oh, what » gush of tenderness was mine! 

‘The rescued Pine-tree, with ite sky so bright 

And clond-like beauty, rich in thoughts of home, 

Death-parted friends, and days too swift in flight, 

‘Supplanted the whole majesty of Romo 

(Thon first apparent from the Pincian Height) 

‘Crowned with St. Peter’s everlasting Dome t. 


mm. 
- 
AT NOME. 
Is this, ye Gods, the Capitotian Hilt 
| Yon potty Steep in truth the fearfal Rock, 


tonch,—slaves wandering on, 
‘Impaled by thirst of all but Heavon-taught skill, 
Poll oft, our wish obtained, deeply we sigh ; 
‘Yet not unrecompensed are they who learn, 
‘From that depression raised, to mount on high 
With stronger wing, more clearly to discern 
Eternal things; and, if need be, defy 
‘Change, with a brow not insolent, though stern. 


'* Bee note. 1 Bee note. 


“= a. 

AT ROME.—REORETS.— IN ALLUSION TO AIKDUER 
AND OTHER MODERN HISTORIANS, 

Taos old credulities, to nature dear, 

Shall they no longer bloom upon the stock 

Of History, stript naked ns a rock 

"Mid a dry desert! What is it we hear? 

‘The glory of Infant Rome munt disappear, 

Her morning splondors vanish, and their place 

Know them no more. If Truth, who veiled ber face 

With those bright beams yet hid it not, must steer 

Henceforth a humbler course perplexed and slow ; 

One solace yet remains for us who eae 

Into this world in days when story lacked 

Severe research, that in our hearts we know 

How, for exciting youth’s heroic fame, 

Assent is power, belief the soul of fact, 


a 
CONTINUED. 

Comptacest Fictions were they, yet the same 

Tnyolved a history of no doubtful sense, 

History that proves by inward evidence 

From what a precious source of trath it came. 

Ne'er could the boldest Eulogist have dared 

Such deeds to paint, such characters to frame, 

But for cooval sympathy prepared 

‘To greet with instant faith their loftiest claim. 

None but a noble people could have loved 

Fiattery in Ancient Rome’s pure-minded style: 

Not in like sort the Runic Scald was moved; 

He, nursed ‘mid savage passions that defile 

Humanity, sang feats that well might call 

For the blood-thirsty mead of Odin’s riotous Hall, 


- 


™, 

PLEA FOR THE MISTORIAN. 
Fornrar to deem the Chronicler unwise, 
Ungentle, or untouched by seemly ruth, 
Who, gathering up all that Time’s envious tooth 
‘Has spared of sound and grave realities, 
Firmly rejects those dazzling flatteries, 
Dear as they are to unsuspeeting Youth, 
That might have drawn down Clio from the skies 
To vinilicate the majesty of truth, 
Such was her office while she walked with men, 
‘A Mase, who, not unmindful of hor Sire 
All-ruling Jove, whate’er the theme might be 
Revered her Mother, sage Mnemosyne, 
And taught ber faithful servants how the lyre 
Should animate, but not mislead, the pen *. 


€ Quom viram—lyra— 
—-1mes colobraze Clio? 


+ 
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vil. 
AT ROME. 






















F italyp— 
‘Nor must, nor will, nor can, despair of Thee | 
< vin. 
‘NRAM ROME, IN SIGHT OF ST. PETER’S. 
Lovo has the dew been dried on tree and lawn ; 
‘Ger man and beast a not unwelcome boon 
Is shed, the languor of approaching noon ; 

‘To shady rest withdrawing or withdrawn 
‘Mute are all creatures, as this couchant fawn, 
‘Save insset-swarms that hum in air afloat, 
| Save that the Cock is crowing, a shrill note, 
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Naan Anio’s stream, I spied a gentle Dove 
Perehed on an clive branch, and heard her cooing 
"Mid new-born blossoms that soft airs were wooing, 
While all things present told of Joy and love, 


Hope for the few, who, at the world’s undoing, 
On the great flood were spared to live and move. 
© bounteous Heaven! signs trucas dove and hough 
Brought to the ark are coming evermore, 

Given though we seek them not, but, while we plough 
‘This 4ea of life without a visible shore, 

Do neither promise ask nor grace implore 

Ts what alone is ours, the living Now, 


a xh 
PROM THE ALAN HILLS, LOOKING TOWARDS ROME. 
Fonorve, illustrious Country! these deep sighs, 
Heaved less for thy bright plains and hills bestrown 
With monuments decayed or overthrown, 
For all that tottering stands or prostrate lies, 
‘Than for like scenes in moral vision shown, 
Ruin perceived for keener sympathies ; 
Faith crashed, yet proud of weeds, her gaudy crown ; 
Virtues laid low, and mouldering energies. 
Yet why prolong this mournful strain !—Fallen 


Power, 
Thy fortunes, twice oxalted, might provoke 
Verse to glad notes prophetic of the hour 
When thou, uprisen, shalt broak thy double yoke, 
And enter, with prompt aid from the Most High, 
On the third stage of thy great destiny. 


xt 
NEAM THE LAKE OF THRASYMENE 


Wuen here with Carthage Rome to conflict came, 
An earthquake, mingling with the battle's shock, 

Checked not its rage; unfelt the ground did rock, 
Sword dropped not, javelin kept its deadly air — 
Now all is sun-bright peace, Of that day's shame, 
Or glory, not a vestige seems to endure, 


+ | Save in this Rill that took from blood the name* 


Which yet it bears, sweet Stream! as erystal pure, 
So may all trace and rign of deeds aloof 
From the true guidance of humanity, 

‘Thro’ Time and Nature's influence, purify 
‘Thoir spirit ; or, unless they for reproof 

Or warning serve, thus let them all, on ground 
‘That gave them being, 
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xm. 
NEAR TIE SAMI LARD. 


Fon action born, existing to be tried, 

‘Powers manifold we have that interveno 

‘To stir the heart that would too closely screen 
‘Her peace from images to pain allied. 

‘What wonder if at midnight, by the side 

Of Sanguinetto or broad Thrasymene, 

The clang of arms is heard, and phantoms glide, 
‘Unhappy ghosts in troops by moonlight seen ; 
And singly thine, O vanquished Chief! whose corse, 
‘Unburied, lay hid under heaps of slain: 

But who is Het—the Conqueror. Would he force 
His way to Rome! Ah, no,—round hill and plain 
Wandering, be haunts, at fancy’s strong command, 
‘This spot—his shadowy death-cup in his hand. 


= 


xIY. 
THE CUCKOO AT LAVERNA. 
‘May 20mm, 1637. 


List—'twas the Cuckoo.—O with what delight 
‘Heard I that voice | and catch it now, though faint, 
Far off and faint, and melting into air, 

‘Yet not to be mistaken, Hark again! 

‘Those loudor cries give notice that the Bird, 


From vale to hill, from hill to yale led on, 
We have pursued, through various lands, a long 
And pleasant course ; flower after flawer has blown, 
Embellishing the ground that gave them birth 
With aspects novel to my sight; but still 
‘Moat fair, most weleome, when they drank the dew 
In o sweet fellowship with kinds beloved, 
Foroldremembrance mke. And oft—where Spring 
Display'd her richest blossoms among files 
Of orange-troes bedecked with glowing fruit 
Ripe for the hand, or under # thick shade 
Of Hex, or, if better suited to the hour, 
The lightsome Olive’s twinkling canopy— 
Off have I heard the Nightingale and Thrush 
Blending as in a common 

$ 


‘Was wanting ;—and most happily till now, 





‘or eee, Laverna! mark the farfamed Pilo, 
High on the brink of that precipitous rock, 
Implanted like a Fortress, as in trath 
It is, « Christian Fortress, garrisoned 
In faith and hope, and dutiful obedience, 

By « few Monks, a stern society, 

‘Dead to the world and scorning earth-born joys. 

Nay—though the hopes that drew, the fears that 
drove, 


St. Francis, far from Man’s resort, to abide 

Among these sterile heights of Apennine, 

Bound him, nor, since he raised yon House, have 
conmed. 


‘To bind his spiritual Progeny, with rules 
Stringent as flesh can tolerate and live ; 

His milder Genius (thanks to the good God 

‘That made us) over those severe restraints 

Of mind, that dread heart-freeeing discipline, 
Doth sometimes here predominate, and works 

By unsought means for gracious purposca 5 

For earth through heaven, for heaven, by changeful 


earth, 
Tiustrated, and mutually endeared. 


Rapt though He were above the power of sense, 
Familiarly, yet out of the cleansed heart 
‘Of that once sinful Being overflowed 
‘On sun, moon, stars, the nether elomenta, 
And every shape of crestare they sustain, 
Divine affections ; and with beast and bind 
(Stilled from afar—such marvel story tells— 
By casual outbreak of his passionate words, 
And from their own pursuits in field or grove 
Drawn to his side by look or act of love 
Humane, and virtue of his innocent life) 
‘He wont to hold companionship so free, 
So pure, so fraught with knowledge and delight, 
As to be likened in his Followers’ minds 
‘To that which our first Parents, cre the fall 
From their high statodarkened the Earth with fear, 
‘Held with all Kinds in Eden's blissful bowers, 


Then question not that, "mid the austere Band, 
Who breathe theair he breathed, tread whershe trod, 
‘Some true Partakers of his loving spirit. 

‘Do still survive, and, with those gentle hearts 
Consorted, Others, in the power, the faith, 
Of « baptized imagination, prompt 

To catch from Nature's humblest monitors 
Whato'er thoy bring of impulses sublime. 


‘Thus sensitive must be the Monk, thongh pale 
With fasts, with vigils worn, depressed by years, 
Whom in ® sunny glede I chanced to see, 














































And habit of his vow. ‘That ancient Man— 

‘Nor haply less the Brother whom I marked, 

As we approached the Convent gate, aloft 

‘Looking far forth from his aerial cell, 

A young Ascetio—Poet, Hero, Sage, 

He might have been, Lover belike he was— 

If they received into a conscious ear 

‘The notes whose first faint greeting startled me, 

Whose sedulous iteration thrilled with joy 

‘My beart—mny have been moved like me to think, 

Ab! not like me who walk in the world’s ways, 

On the great Prophet, styled the Voice of One 

Orylng amid the wildernces, and given, 

Now that their snows must melt, their herbs and 

flowers 

Revive, their obstinate winter pas: away, 

‘That awful name to Thee, theo, simple Cuckoo, 

Oe sheer leraigtaignel 
Porgielling and proclaiming, ere thon leave 

‘This thy last haunt beneath Ttalian skies 

‘To carry thy glad tidings over heights 

‘Still Joftier, and to climes more near the Pole. 


Voiee of the Desert, fare-thoe-well ; sweet Bird ! 
If that substantial title please thee more, 
Farewell but go thy way, no need hast thou 
Of a good wish sent aftor thee; from bower 
‘To bower as green, from sky to sky as clear, 
‘Thee gentle breezes waft—or airs that meet 
‘Thy coures and sport around thoo softly fan— 
Grants: mmission a term of silence, 
And folds thy pinions up in blest repose. 
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To be; by Faith, not sight, his soul must live; 
Else will the ensmoured Monk too surely find 
How wide a space can part from inward peace 
‘The most profound repose his cell can give. 
xvVI. 
CONTINUED. 
‘Tr world forsaken, all its busy cares 


Andstirring interests shunned with desperate flight, 
All trust abandoned in the healing might 


= 


‘Those helps rejected, they, whose minds perecive 
How subtly works man’s weakness, sighs may heave 
For such a One beset with cloistral snares, 
Father of Mercy ! rectify his view, 

If with his vows this object ill agree ; 

Shed over it thy grace, and thus subdue 
Imperious passion in a heart set free :— 

That earthly love may to herself be truc, 

Give him a soul that cleaveth unto thee *. 


_ xvi. 


AT TIE EREMITE OR UPPER CONVENT OF CAMALDOL!. 
Waar aim had they, the Pair of Monks, in size 
Enormous, dragged, while side by side they sate, 
By panting steers up to this convent gate | 

How, with empurpled checks and pampered eyes, 
Dare they confront the lean austerities 

Of Brethren who, here fixed, on Jesu wait 

In sackcloth, and God’s anger depreeate 
‘Through all that humbles flesh and mortifies 1 
Strange contrast !—verily the world of dreams, 
Where minglo, as for mockery combined, 
Things in their very essences at strife, 

Shows not a sight incongruous as the extremes 
That everywhere, before the thoughtful mind, 
Meet on the solid ground of waking life-+. 








xVEI 
AT VALLOMBROSA, 

‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrost. where Btruriag shades 

‘High over-arch’d embower 5, 

Panavian Lowe. 

* Varrommnosa—I longed in thy shadiest wood 
To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered floor !"* 
Fond wish that was granted wt last, and the Flood, 
‘That lulled me asleep, bids me listen onee more. 


- 


+ Soe Note. + See note. 
+ See for the two first Liner, * Btaraax compoved in the 
‘Simplou Pass,” 
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‘Its murmur how soft! as it falls down the steep, 
‘Near that Cell—yon sequestered Retreat high in 
air— 


Where our Milton was wont lonely vigils to keep 


For converse with God, sought through study and 
prayer. 


‘The Monks still repeat the tradition with pride, 
And its truth who shall doubt! for his Spirit is 


hare 5 
‘In the clond-piercing rocks doth her grandeur abide, 


‘Tn the pines pointing heavenward her beanty 


austen 
Tn ths Rewer heegeen! resediows bid penis we trace 
‘Turned to humbler delights, in which youth might 


confide, 

‘That would yield him fit help while prefiguring that 
Place 

‘Where, if Sin had not entered, Love never had died. 


‘When with life lengthened oat came a desolate time, 
And darknessand danger bad compassed him round, 
With a thought be would fleo to these haunts of his 


prime, 
And here onee again a kind shelter be found. 


And lot me believe that when nightly the Muse 
Did waft him to Sion, the glorified hill, 

‘Here also, an some favoured height,he would choose 
‘To wander, and drink ingpiration at will. 


‘Vallombrosa | of thee I firstheard in the page 








XIX, 
AT FLORENCE, 


Uxpen the shadow of » stately Pile, 

‘The dome of Florence, pensive and alone, 

Nor giving heed to aught that passed the while, 
I stood, and gazed upon a marble stone, 

‘The laurelled Dante’s favourite seat, A throne, 
In just estoom, it rivals ; though no style 

Be there of decoration to beguile 

‘The mind, depressed by thought of greatness flown. 
As a true man, who long had served the lyre, 

T gazed with earnestness, and dared no more, 
Bat in his breast the mighty Poct bare 

A Patriot's heart, warm with undying fire, 
Bold with the thought, in reverence I ste down, 
And, for » moment, filled that empty Throne, 


a 


ad xx. 


BEFORE THE PICTURE OF THE BAPTIST, BY RATHAEL, 
IN THE GALLERY AT FLORENCE 

Tax Baptist might have been ordain’d to cry 

Forth from the towers of that huge Pile, wherein 

His Father served Jehovah ; but how win 

Due audience, how for aught but ecurn defy 

‘The obstinate pride and wanton revelry 

Of the Jerusslom below, ber sin 

And folly, if they with united din 

Drown not at once mandate and prophecy t 

Therefore the Voice spake from the Desert, thence 

To Her, ns to her opposite in peace, 


‘Of that holiest of Bards, and the name for my mind — Silence, and holiness, and innocence, 


‘Had « musical charm, which the winter of age 


| Mo Her and to all Lands its warning ment, 


And ihe changes it brings had no power to unbind. Crying with carnesiness that might not ccase, 


And now, ye Miltonian shades! under you 

I repose, nor am forced from swoet fancy to part, 

While your leaves I behold and the brooks they 
will strew, 

And the realised vision is clasped to my heart. 


Even so, and unblamed, we rejoice as we may 

Tn Forvas that must perish, frall objects of sense ; 
‘Unblamed—if the Soul be intent on the day 
When the Being of Beings shall summon her hence. 
For bo ard he only with wisdom is blest 

‘Who, gathering true wherever they grow, 
‘Looks up in all places, for joy or for rest, 

‘To the Fountain whence Time and Eternity flow, 


“Make straight a highway for the Lard—repent !”” 


xxI. 
AT FLORENCE.—FROM MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Rart above earth by power of one fair face, 
Hers in whose sway alone my heart delights, 

I mingle with the bloat on those pure heights 
Where Man, yet mortal, rarely finits n place. 
With Him who made the Work that Work nceords 
‘So woll, that by its help and through his grace 

T raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and words, 
Clasping ber beauty in my soul's embrace. 
‘Thas, if from two fair eyes mine cannot turn, 

I feel how in their presence doth abide 

Light which to God is both the way and guido; 
And, kindling ot their lustre, if I bura, 

My noble fire emits the joyful ray 

‘That through the realms of glory shines for aye. 
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AT PLORENCE— PROM M. ANGELO, 
Ertaxat Lord! cased of » cumbrous bad, 
And loosened from the world, I turn to Thee; 
‘Shun, like a shattered bark, the storm, and flee 
To thy protection for » malo abode, 
‘The crown of thorns, hands piereod upon tho tree, 
‘The meek, benign, and lacerated fave, 
‘To a sincere repentance promise grace, 

i hee eagropedatraeal are 
With justice mark not Thou, O Light divine, 
“My fall, nor hear it with thy sacred ear ; 
Neither put forth that way thy arm severe ; 
‘Wash with thy blood my sins; thereto incline 
“More readily the more my years require 
Help, and forgiveness speedy and entire, 


- 
XXIII. 


AMONG THE RUINS OF A CONVENT IN THE APENNINES 

Vir Trees! whose slender roots entwine 
Altars that piety neglects ; 

‘Whose infant arms enclasp the shrine 
‘Which no devotion now respects 5 

‘Hf not 2 straggler from the herd 

‘Here ruminate, nor shrouded bird, 

Chanting her low-voiced hyron, take pride 

‘Tn anght that ye would grace or hide— 

How sadly is your love misplaced, 

‘Fair Trees, your bounty run to waste! 


MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN ITALY. 


‘So fare they—the Man serving as her Slave. 
Ere Jong their fates do each to each conform: 
Both poss into new being,—but the Worm, 
‘Tranafigured, sinks into » hopeless grave ; 
Hig volant Spirit will, he trusts, ascend: 

To bliss unbounded, glory without end. 


XY 
APTER LEAVING ITALY, 


Fam Land | Thee all men greet with joy ; how few, 
Whose souls take pride in freedom, virtue, fae, 
Part from thee without pity dyed in shame = 

T could not—while from Venice we withdrew, 
Led on till an Alpine strait confined our view 
Within its depths, and to the shore weeame 

Of Lago Morto, dreary sight and name, 

Which o'er sad thoughts a sadder colouring threw, 
Italia | on the surface of thy spirit, 

(Too aptly emblemed by that torpid Inke) 

Shall a few partial breezes only creep t— 

Be its depths quickened ; what thou dost inherit 
Of the world’s hopes, dare to fulfil; awake, 
Mother of Heroes, from thy death-tike sleep! 





- 


XXYL. 
‘CONTINUED, 

As indignation mastered grief, my tongue 

Spake bitter words; words that did ill agree 

With those rich stores of Nature’s imagery, 

And divine Art, that fast to memory clang— 

‘Thy gifts, ‘Region, ever young 

In the sun’s eye, and in his sister's sight 

How beautiful! how worthy to be sung 

In strains of rapture, or subdued delight! 

T feign not ; witness that unwelcome shock 

‘That followed the first sound of German speech, 

Caught the far-winding barrier Alps among. 

Tn that announcement, greeting seemed to mock 

Parting ; the casual word had power to reach 

My beart, and filled that heart with canflict strong. 


- 





= XXVIE. 
COMPOSED AT RYDAL ON MAT MORNING, 1635, 
Tr with old love of you, dear Hills! I share 
New love of many a rival image brought 
From far, forgive the wanderings of my thought: 
Nor art thou wronged, sweet May ! when I compare 
Thy present birth-morn with thy last, so fair, 
So rich to mo in favours. For my lot 
‘Then was, within. the famed Egerian Grot 
‘To sit and muse, fanned by its dewy air 
















Mingling with thy soft breath! That morning too, 
Warblers | heard their joy unbosoming 

Amid the sunny, shadowy, Colyseum 5 

Heard them, unchecked by aught of saddening hue, 
For victories there won by flower-erowned Spring, 
Chant in full choir their innocent Te Deum, 





RXVEE 


THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 


Wunne towers are crushed, and unforbidden weeds 
O’er mutilated arches shed their seeds ; 

And temples, doomed to milder change, unfold 

A new that vies with old ; 

Firm in its pristine majesty hath stood 

A votive Column, spared by fire and flood :— 
And, though the passions of man’s fretfal raco 
Have never ceased to eddy round its base, 

Not injured more by touch of meddling hands 
‘Than a lone obelisk, ‘mid Nubian sands, 

Or aught in Syrian deserts left to save 

From death the memory of the good and brave. 
Historic figures round the shaft embost 

Ascend, with lineaments in air not lost : 

‘Still as he turns, the charmed spectator seen 
Group winding after group with dream-like ense ; 


—Sa, pleased with purple clusters to entwine 
Some lofty elm-tree, mounts the daring vine; 
‘The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and breathes 
Wido-spreading odours from her flowery wreaths. 


Borno by tho Muse from rills in shepherds’ cars 
Murmuring but one smooth story for all years, 
T gladly commune with the mind and heart 
Of him who thus survives by clase art, 
His actions witness, yenerate his micn, 
And study Trajan as by Pliny seen ; 
Bebold bow fought the Chief whose conquering 
sword, 
‘Stretched far as earth might own a single lord ; 





POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 





In the delight of moral prudence schooled, 
‘How feelingly at home the Sovereign ruled ; 
Best of the good—in pagan faith allied 

‘To more than Man, by virtue deified. 


Memorial Pillar! ‘mid the wrecks of Time 
Preserve thy charge with confidence sublime— 
‘The exultations, pomps, and cares of Rome, 
Whence half the breathing world reeeived its doom; 
‘Things that recoil from language ; that, if shown 
By apter pencil, from the light had flown. 

A Pontiff, Trajan here the Gods implores, 

There greets an Embassy from Indian shores ; 
Lo! he harangues his cohorts—there the storm 
Of battle meots him in authentic form! 
Unharneseed, naked, troops of Moorish horse 
Swoep to the charge; more high, the Dacian force, 
To hoof and finger mailed ;—yet, high or low, 
None bleed, and none lie prostrate but the foe; 
In every Roman, through al) turns of fate, 

Is Roman dignity inviolate ; 

Spirit in him pre-eminent, who guides, 
Supports, adorns, and over all presides ; 
Distinguished only by inherent state 

From honoured Instruments that round him wait; 
Rise as he may, his grandeur scorns the test 

‘Of outward xymbol, nor will deign to rest 

‘On aught by which another ix deprest. 

—Alas! that One thus disciplined could toil 

To enalave whole nations on their native sail ; 
So emulous of Macedonian fame, 

‘That, when his age was measured with his aim, 
He drooped, ‘mid else unclouded victories, 

And turned his eagles back with deop-drawn wighs: 
0 weakness of the Great! O folly of the Wise! 


‘Where now the haughty Empire that was spread 
With such fond hope? her very speech in dead 5 
Yet glorious Art the power of Time defies, 

And Trajan still, through various enterprise, 
Mounts, in this fine illusion, toward the skies: 
Still are we present with the imperial Chief, 
‘Nor conse to gaze upon the bold Relief 

‘Till Rome, to silent marble unconfined, 
Booomes with all her years a vision of the Mind. 








Of a bright Ship that seemed to hang in air, 
‘Yet was she work of mortal hands, 
And took from men her name—Tae Waren Livy. 


‘Saft was the wind, that landward blew ; 
And, a2 the Moon, o’er some dark hill ascendant, 
‘Grows from a little edge of light 
‘To o full orb, this Pinnace bright 
‘Tecame, a8 nearer to the const she drew, 
More glorious, with spread sail and streaming 
pendant. 


‘Upon this wing Shape so fair 
Sage Merlin gazed with admiration: 
‘Her lineaments, thought he, surpass 
Anght thut was ever shown in magic glass ; 
Was ever built with pationt caro; 
Or, ate touch, produced by happiest transformation, 


THE EGYPTIAN MAID; ~ 
on, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE WATER LILY. 
ae rr 


‘with the bust of the Goddew appeuring to rise out of the full-blown flower, was suggested by the beautiful work of 
ancient art, once included among the Townley Marbles, and now in the British Museum.) 




































With thrilling word, and potent sign 

Traced on the beach, his work the Sorcerer 
urges 5 

‘The clouds in blacker clouds are lost, 

Like spiteful Fiends that vanish, croased 

By Fiends of aspect more malign; 

And the winds roused the Deep with flercer 

xcourges. 


Bat worthy of the name she bere 
Was this Sea-flower, this buoyant Galley 5 
‘Supreme in loveliness and grace 
Of motion, whether in the embrace 
‘Of trusty anchorage, or seudding o'er 
‘The main flood roughened into hill and valley. 


Behold, how wantonly she layes 

Her sides, the Wizard's eraft confounding; 

Like something out of Ocean sprung 

To be for ever fresh and young, 

Breasts the sea-flashes, and huge waves 
‘Top-gallant high, rebounding and rebounding ! 


But Ocean under magic heaves, 

And cannot spare the Thing he cherished : 

Ah! what avails that she was fair, 

Luminous, blithe, and debonair t 

‘The storm has stripped her of her leaves ; 
‘The Lily floats no longer!—She hath perished. 


Grieve for her,—she deserves no less; 
So like, yet so unlike, a living Creature ! 
No heart had she, no busy brain ; 
Though loved, she could not love again; 
Though pitied, feel her own dintrens ; 
Nor aught that troubles us, the fools of Nature. 






























Yet is there cause for gushing tears ; 
So richly was this Galley Inden, 
A fairer than herself she bore, 
And, in her struggles, cast ashore 5 
A lovely One, who nothing hears 
Of wind or wave—a meek and guileless Maiden. 
Tato a cave had Merlin fléd 
From mischief, caused by spells himself had 
mattered 5 


: 
And while, repentant all too late, 
Tn moody posture there he sate, 
‘He heard a voice, and saw, with balf-raised head, 
A Visitant by whom these words were uttered; 


On Christian service this frail Bark 
Sailed * (bear me, Merlin!) “under high pro- 
tection, 


‘Though on her prow a sign of heathen power 
Was carved—a Giodiess with a Lily flower, 
‘The old Egyptians emblematic mark 

Of joy immortal and of pure affection. 


‘Her courso was for the British strand ; 

Her freight, it was a Damsel peerless ; 

God reigns above, and Spirits strong 

‘May gather to avenge this wrong 

Done to the Princess, and her Land 
Which she in duty left, sad but not cheerless. 


And to Caerleon’s loftiest tower 

Soon will the Knights of Arthur's Table 

A cry of inmentation send ; 

And all will weep who there attend, 

‘To grace that Stranger’s bridal hour, 
For whom the sea was made unnavigable, 


Shame! should » Child of royal line 
Die through the blindness of thy malice!” 
‘Thus to the Necromancer spake 
Nina, the Lady of the Lake, 
A gentle Sorceress, and benign, 
Who ne'er embittered any good man’s chalice, 


What boots,” continued she, “to mourn? 
‘To expiate thy sin endeavour: 
From the bleak isle where she is laid, 
Fetehed hy our art, the Egyptian Maid 
May yot to Arthur's court be borne 

Cold as she is, cre life be fled for ever. 


My pearly Boat, » shining Light, 
‘That brought me down that sunless river, 
‘Will bear me on from wave to wave, 
And back with her to this sea-cave ;— 
‘Then Merlin! form rapid flight 

‘Through air, to thee my Charge will I deliver, 
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‘The very swiftest of thy cars 
Mast, when my part is done, be ready ; 
‘Meanwhile, for further guidance, look 
nto thy own prophetic book ; 
And, if that fail, consult the Stars 
To learn thy course; farewell! be prompt and 
steady." 


‘This scarcely spoken, she again 
‘Was scated in her gleaming shallop, 
‘That, o’er the yet-distempered Deep, 
‘Pursued its way with bird-like sweep, 
Or like « steed, without a rein, 

Urged o'er the wilderness in sportive gallop, 


Soon did the gentle Nina reach 
‘That Isle without a house or haven ; 
Landing, she found not what she sought, 
Nor saw of wreck or ruin anght 
‘But & carved Lotus cast upon the beach 

By the fierce waves, a flower in marble graven. 


Sad relique, but how fair the while! 
For gently each from each retreating 
With backward curve, the leaves revealed 
‘The bosom half, and half concealed, 
Of » Divinity, that seemed to smile 

On Nina, as sho passed, with hopeful greeting. 


No quest was hers of vague desire, 
‘Of tortured hope and purpose shaken ; 
Following the margin of a bay, 
‘She spied the lonely Castaway, 
Unmarred, unstripped of her attire, 
But with closed eyes;—of breath and bloom formken, 


‘Then Nina, stooping down, embraced, 
With tenderness and mild emotion, 
‘The Dameel, in that trance embound ; 
Ani in the pearly shallop placed, 

Sleep fell upon the air, and stilled the ocean, 


‘The turmoil hushed, celestial eprings 
Of music opened, and there came a blending 
Of fragrance, underived from earth, 
With gleams that owed not to the sun their birth, 
And that soft rustling of invisible wings 

Which Angels make, on works of love descending. 


And Nina heard a sweeter voice 
‘Than if the Goddess of the flower had spoken: 
“ Thou hast achieved, fair Dame! what none 
‘Less pure in spirit could have done; 
Go, in thy enterprise rejaice ! 

Air, earth, sea, sky, and heaven, success hetoken.”” 

































So cheered, she left that Island bleak, 
A bare rock of the Scilly cluster ; 


‘Fleet was their course, and when they came 
‘To the dim cavern, whence the river 
Tasued into the salt-sea flood, 

Merlin, as fixed in thought he stood, 

Was thus accosted by the Damo ; 


But where attonds thy chariot—whore !"”"— 
‘Quoth Merlin, “ Even as I was bidden, 
‘So have I done ; as trusty as thy barge 
‘My vehicle shall 


prove—O precious Charge | 

| __If this be sloep, how soft! if death, how fair! 

| Much have my books disclosed, but the end ix 

hidden.” 
He spake ; and gliding into view 
Forth from tho grotto's dimmest chamber 
‘Cametwomute Swans, whore plumes of dusky white 
Changed, as the pair appronched the light, 
‘an cbon car, their hue 
(Like clouds of sunset) into lucid amber, 


‘Onee more did gentle Nina lift 
‘The Princess, passive to all changes: 
‘The ear received her :—then up-went 
Into the ethereal element 
‘The Birds with progress smooth and swift 
As thought, when through bright regions memory 
anges. 


Sage Merlin, at the Slumberer’s side, 
Instructs the Swans their way to measure; 
And s00n Cacrleon’s towers appeared, 
And notes of minstrelsy were heard 
| _ Brom rich pavilions spreading wide, 
For some high day of long-expected pleasure. 





Lo! by « destiny well known 

‘To mortals, joy is turned to sorrow; 

‘This is the wishod-for Bride, tho Maid 

(Of Egypt, from a rock conveyed 

Where she by shipwreck had been thrown ; 
Il) sight! but grief may vaniah ere the morrow.” 


“Though vast thy power, thy words are weak,” 
Exclaimed the King, “a mockery hateful ; 
Datiful Child, her lot how hard! 
Is this her piety’s reward 
‘Those watery locks, that bloodless cheek ! 

O winds without remorse! 0 shore ungrateful ! 


Rich robes are frotted by the moth ; 
‘Towers, temples, fall by stroke of thunder ; 
‘Will that, or deeper thoughts, abate 
A Father's sorrow for her fate! 
‘He will repent him of his troth 5 
His brain will burn, his stout heart «plit asunder. 


Alas! and I have caused this woe; 
For, when my prowess from invading Neighbours 
Had freed his Realm, he plighted word 
‘That he would turn to Christ our Lord, 
And his dear Danghter on a Knight bestow 
Whom T should choose for love and matchless 
labours, 


‘Her birth was heathen ; but a fence 

Of holy Angels round her hovered : 

A Lady added to my court 

So fair, of such divine report 

And worship, seemed a recompense 
For fifty kingdoms by my sword recovered. 

Ask not for whom, O Champions true! 

She was reserved by me her life’s betrayer ; 

She who was meant to be a bride 

In now a corse: then put aside 

Vain thoughts, and speed ye, with observance due 
Of Christian rites, in Christian ground to lay her.’” 


“The tomb,” sid Merlin, “may not close 
Upon ber yet, earth bide her beauty 5 
Not froward to thy sovervign will 
Esteem me, Liege! if 1, whose skill 
Wafted her hither, it 

To cheek this pious haste of erring duty. 


My books command me to lay hare 
‘The socret thou art bent on keeping: 
‘Here must a high attest be given, 
What Bridegroom was for ber ordained by 
Heaven: 
And in my glass significants there are 
Of things that may to gladness turn this weeping. 
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For this, approaching, One by One, 
‘Thy Knights must touch tho cold hand of the 


‘Virgin 5 
So, for the favoured One, the Flower may bloom 


May teach him to bownil his loss ; 

Not with a grief that, like a vapour, rises 

And melts; but grief devout that shall endure, 

And » perpetual growth secure 

Of purposes which no false thought shall cross, 
A harvest of high hopes and noble enterprises.” 


“So be it,” said the King ;—*anon, 

Here, where the Princess lies, begin the trial 5 

Knights each in order as ye stand 

‘Step forth."—To touch the pallid hand 

Sir Agravaine advanced ; no sign he won 
From Heaven or earth ;—Sir Kaye had like denial, 


Abashed, Sir Dinas turned away ; 

Byven for Sir Percival was no disclosure ; 

‘Though he, devoutest of all Champions, ore 

He reached that ebon car, the bier 

‘Whereon diffusod like snow the Damsel lay, 
Full thrice had crossed himself in meek composure, 


Imagine (but yo Saints! who can?) 

How in still air the balance trembled— + 

‘The wishes, peradventure the despites 

‘That overcame some not ungenerous Knights ; 

And all the thoughts that lengthened out a span 
Of time to Lords and Ladies thus assembled. 


What patient confidence was here! 

And there how many bosoms panted ! 

‘Whiledrawing toward the car Sir Gawaine mailed 

For tournament, his beaver vailed, 

And softly touched ; but, to his princely cheer 
And high expectancy, no sign was granted, 


Next, disencumbored of his harp, 

Sir Tristram, dear to thousands ns « brother, 

Came to the proof, nor grieved that there ensued 

No change ;—the fair Leonda he had wooed 

‘With love too true, a love with pangs too sharp, 
‘From hope too distant, not to dread another. 


Not 20 Sir Lancelot ;—from Hoaven’s grace 

A xign he craved, tired alave of vain contrition ; 

‘The royal Guinever looked passing glad 

‘When his touch failed.—Neoxt came Sir Galahad 5 

‘He paused, and stood entranced by that still face 
‘Whose features he had seen in noontide vision, 


For Inte, as near a murmuring stream 

Ho rested "mid an arbour green and shady, 

Nina, the good Enchantross, shed 

A light around his momy bed 5 

And, at her call, a waking dream 
Prefigured to his sense the Egyptian Lady, 


Now, while his bright-haired front he bowed, 
And stood, far-kenned by mantle furred with 
ermine, 
As o'er the insensate Body hung 
‘The enrapt, the beautiful, the young, 
Belief sank deep into the crowd 
‘That he the solenm issue would determine. 


Nor deem it strange; the Youth had worn 
‘That very mantle on a day of glary, 
‘The day when ho achieved that matchless feat, 





‘The marvel of the Pentiovs Seat, 
‘Which whosoe’er approached of strength was 


shorn, 
‘Though King or Knight the most renowned in story. 


He touched with hesitating hand— 
‘And lo! those Birds, far-famed through Love's 


dominions, 
‘The Swans, in triumph clap their wings ; 
And their necks play, involved in rings, 
Like sinless snakes in Eden's happy land ;— 
“Mine is shoy cried the Knight ;—again they 





Mine was she—mine she is, though dead, 
And to her name my soul shall cleave in sorrow” 
‘Whereat, a tender twilight streak 
Of colour dawned upon the Damsel's cheek ; 
And her lips, quickening with uncertain red, 
Seemed from each other a faint warmth to borrow. 


Doop was the awe, the rapture high, 
Of love emboldened, hope with dread entwining, 
‘When, to the mouth, relenting Death 
Allowed a soft and flower-like breath, 
Preeursur to a timid sigh, 

‘To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining, 


In silence did King Arthur gazo 
‘Upon the signs that pass away or tarry 5 
In silence watched the gentle strife 
Of Nature leading back to life ; 
‘Then eased his soul at length by praise 
Of God, and Heaven's pure Queen—the blissful 
Mary, 













































But gently, gently blame her— 
Sho cast a Pearl ashore. 
‘The Maid to Jesu hearkened, 
And kept to him her faith, 
Till senso in death was darkened, 
Who shrinks not from alliances Or sleep akin to death. 
Of evil with good Powers, 
‘To God proclaims defiance, But Angels round ber pillow 
And mocks whom he adores, Kept watch, a viewless band; 
. And, billow favouring billow, 
A Ship to Christ devoted reached tho destined strand. 
hay ee eas * 
‘Alas! the bright Ship flosted, Seer re 
whate’er befal you, 
, itis Wael xt her prog. ‘Your faith in Him approve 
! magic domination, ‘Who from frail earth can eall you ~ 
ee vas ‘To bowers of endless love | 
Of porblind mortal passion, 1m, 
‘Was wrought her punishment, 
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And ‘merry Christmas’ wished to all! 





O Brother! I revere the chaico 
‘That took thee from thy native bills ; 
And it is given thee to rejoice © 
‘Though publio care full often dls. 
(Heaven only witness af the toll) 

‘A darren and ungrateful soil 
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‘Yet, would that Thou, with me and mine, 
‘Hadet beard this nover-failing rite; 

And seen on other faces shino 

A true rovival of the light 

‘Which Nature and these rustic Powers, 
Tn simple obildbood, spread throogh ours! 
Yor pleasure hath wot cemsed to wait 

(On these expected annual rounds; 
‘Whether the rich man’s sumptnous gate: 
Call forth the unclaborate rounds, 

‘Or they are offered at the door 

‘That guards the lowliest of the poor. 

‘How touching, when, at midnight, eweep 
‘Bnow-nufled winds, and all isdark, 

‘To bear—and sink again to sleep ! 

Or, at an eariior call, to mark, 

‘By blazing fire, the still wuspenso 

Of self-complacent innocence > 

‘The mutual nod,—the grave dinguise 

‘Of hearts with gladnew brimming o'er ; 
And some unbidden tears that rine 

‘Por names once beard, and heard no more; 
‘Tears brightened by the serenade 

‘Por Sofant in the cradio laid. 


Ah! not for emerald fields alono, 
With simblent streams more pure and bright 
‘Than fabled Cytheroa’s zone 


a - 


Nor envying Latian shades—if yet they throw 

A grateful coolness round that crystal Spring, 
Blandusia, prattling as when long ago 

‘The Sabine Bard was moved her praise to ning ; 
Careless of flowers that in perennial blow 

Round tho moist marge of Persian fountains cling; 
‘Heedless of Alpine torrents thundering 

‘Through ice-built arches radiant as heaven’s bow ; 
I eck the birth-place of a native Stream. — 

All bail, ye mountains ! hail, thou morning light! 
Better to breathe at large on this clear height 
‘Than teil in aeedloss sleep from dream to dream: 
Pare flow the verse, pure, vigorous, froe,and bright, 
For Duddon, long-loved Duddon, is my theme! 


- 
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Cmtp of the clouds! remote from every taint 
‘Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

‘Thine are the honours of the lofty waste; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valloys faint, 
‘Thy handmaid Frost with spangled tireue quaint 
Thy cradle decks ;—to chant thy birth, thou hast 
No meaner Poot than tho whistling Blast, 

And Desolation is thy Patron-saint! 
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IMAGINATION. 


Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 
Jas to my heart of hearts endeared 
‘The ground where we were born and reared ! 


Tail, anolont Manners! sure defence, 
‘Where they survive, of wholesome tagra ; 
Remnants of love whose modest seme 
‘Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 
Hail, Usages of pristine mould, 

And ye that guard them, Mountains old t 


Bear with me, Brother! quench the thought 
‘That sights this passion, or condemns; 

If thee fond Panoy ever brought 

Prom the proud margin of the Thames, 
And Lainbeth’s venerable towers, 

‘To bumbler streams, and greenor bowers, 


‘Yes, they can muke, who fail to find, 

‘Shart Leisure oven in busiest days ; 
Moments, to oat a look behind, 

And profit by thove kindly rays 

That throngh the clouds do sometimes steal, 
‘And all the faroff past reveal. 


Hence, while the tmpgrial City's din 
Bests frequent on thy mtiato oar, 
A pleased attention I may win. 

‘To ngitations less severe, 

‘That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 
‘But fill the hollow vale with joy t 





Sho guarls thoc, ruthless Power! who would not 


Spare 
| Those mighty forests, once the bison’s sereen, 


Whore stalked the huge decr to hia shaggy lair ® 
‘Through pathsand alleys roofed with darkest green ; 
Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter keen ! 


it. 
How shall I paint thee !—Be this naked stone 
‘My seat, while I give way to such intent ; 
Pleased could my’ verse, a apeaking monument, 
Make to the eyes of men thy features known, 
But as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth present 
Peeuliar ground for hope to build upon. 
To dignify the spot that gives thee birth, 
No sign of hoar Antiquity’s esteem 
Appears, and none of modern Forteme’s care ; 
Yet thou thyvelf hast round thoe shed # gleam 
Of brilliant moes, instinct with freshness rare; 
Prompt offering to thy Foster-mother, Earth! 

* The deer alluded to is the Leigh, # gigantic specter 
long aince extinet, 








" Sécking kas bold achievement, where he wil! 
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Soux listener, Duddon! to the breeze that played 
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Or he would pass into her bind, that throws 
‘The darts of song from out its wiry cage ; 


‘There are whose calmer mind it would content 
To be sn unculled floweret of the glen, 
Fearless of plough and scytho ; or darkling wren 
‘That tunes on Duddon's banks her slender voice. 


vin. 
‘Waar aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 
First of his tribe, to this dark dell—who first 
In this pellucid Current slaked his thirst? 
‘What hopes came with him! what designs were 


spread 
Along his path! His unprotected bed [nursed 
‘What dreams encompassed! Was the intruder 
In hideous usages, and rites 
‘That thinnod the living and disturbed the dead? 
No voice replies ;—both air and earth are mute; 


Ant Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring yield’st no 
i more 


Than a soft record, that, whatever fruit 

Of ignorance thou might’st witness heretofore, 
Thy function was to heal and to restore, 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and pollute! 


IX. 


THE STEPPINO-STONES 
‘Tue struggling Rill insensibly is grown 
Into Brook of loud and stately march, 
Crossed ever and anon by plank or arch ; 
And, for like use, lo! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament—stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint. How swiftly have they flown, 
Succeeding—etill succeeding! Here the Child 
Puts, when the highswoln Flood runs fieree and 


wild, 
His budding courage to the proof; and here 
Declining Manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure encroachments of infirmity, 
‘Thinking how fast time runs, life's end how near! 
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‘THR Same SUBIECT, 
Nor so that Pair whose youthful spirits dance 
With prompt emotion, urging ther to pass ; 
A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd-lass 5 
Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance ; 
To stop ashamed—too timid to advance ; 
‘She ventures once again—another pause! 
His outstretched hand He tauntingly withdraws— 
‘She sues for help with piteous utterance! 
Chidden she chides sgnin ; the thrilling touch 
Both feel, when he renews the wished-for aids 
Ah! if their fluttering hearts should stir too much, 
Should beat too strongly, both may be betrayed. 
‘The frolic Loves, who, from yon high rock, see 
‘The struggle, clap their wings for victory ! 


a 


x. 
THE PARRY CHASM. 


No fiction was it of the antique age: 
A sky-blue stone, within this sunlens cleft, 


Of some sweet Babe—Flower stolen, and coarse 
Weed left 

For the distracted Mother to assuage 

Her grief with, as she might !—But, where, oh! 

Is traceable a vestige of the notes [where 

‘That roled those dances wild in character !— 

Deep 1 Or in the upper air, 

On the shrill wind of midnight? or where floats 

O'or twilight fields the autumnal gossamer? 


xu 

HINTS FOR THE FANCY, 
Ox, loitering Muse—the swift Stream chides us— 
Albeit his deep-worn channel doth immure on! 
‘Objects immense portrayed in miniature, 
‘Wild shapes for many a strange comparieon! 
Ningaras, Alpine passes, and anon 
Abodes of Nainds, calm abyases pure, 
Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to endure 
‘When the broad oak drops, a leafless skeleton, 
‘And the solidities of mortal pride, 
Palace and tower, are crumbled into dust !— 
‘The Bard who walks with Duddon for his guide, 
‘Shall find such toys of fancy thickly set: 
‘Turn from the sight, enamoured Muse—we must; 
And, if thou canst, leave them without regret t 


= 





xm. 


OPEN PROSPECT, 

‘Tart to the fields—with Dwellings sprinkled o'er; 
And one small hamlet, under a green hill 
Clastering, with barn and byre, and spouting mill t 
A glance suffices ;—should we wish for more, 
Gay June would scorn ws. But when bleak winds 


roar 
‘Through the stiff lance-like shoots of pollard ash, 
‘Dread swell of eound! loud as the gusts that lash 
‘The matted forests of Ontario's shore 
‘By wasteful steel unsmitten—then would I 
‘Turn into port; and, reckless of the gale, 
Reckless of angry Duddon sweeping by, 
‘While the warm hearth exalts the mantling ale, 
Laugh with the gencrous household heartily 
At all the merry pranks of Donnerdale! 


xy. 


© mountain Stream! the Shepherd and his Cot 
Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude; 

Nar would the nicest Anchorite exclude 

A field or two of brighter groen, or plot 

Of tillage-ground, that aeemeth like a spot 

Of stationary sunshine :—thou hast viewed 
‘These only, Duddon ! with their paths renewed 
By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to leave, 
‘Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 

‘Though simple thy companions were and fow ; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 
‘The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue ! 


xv. 
From this deep chasm, where quivering sunbeams 


play 
Upon its loftiest crags, mine eyes behold 
A gloomy xicm, eapacious, blank, and eold ; 
A concave free from shrubs and mosses grey 
In semblance fresh, as if, with dire affkay, 
Some Statue, placed amid these regions old 
For tatelary service, thence had rolled, 
Startling the fight of timid Yesterday | 
Was it by mortals sculptured !—weary slares 
Of slow endeavour! or abruptly east 
Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 
‘Tempeatuously let loose from central caves t 
Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves, 
‘Then, when o’er highest hills the Delage pass’d ! 































‘and stars, and beast of chase or prey ; 
Ney somght, shunned, loved, or deified * ! 


a XVI. 
| ‘RETUAN. 

A panx plume feteh me from yon blasted yew, 
Sook ‘sconce? punt mba 
|| Aloft, the imperial of Rome invokes 

Departed ages, 













where he flew 











> Gu bent the knee to Jove and Mars: 


r, near that mystic Round of Druid frame 
aking by its proper weight 
"I Earth, from whiose smooth breast 































Of yon pure waters, from their stry height 
Horrying, with lordly Duddon to unite; 
Who, *mid » world of iaiages imprest 

On the calm depth of his transparent breast, 
Appears to cherish most that Torrent white, 
The fhirest, softest, livelicst of them all! 
And seldom bath ear listened to m tune 
More Iulling than the busy hum of Noon, 
‘Swoln by that voico—whoee murmur musical 
Announces to the thirsty fields a boon 
‘Dewy and fresh, till showers again shall fall. 





=x. 
‘THR PLAIN OF DONNERDALE. 
‘Tne old inventive Poets, had they seen, 
Or rather felt, the entrancement that detains 
‘Thy waters, Duddon ! "mid these flowery plains ; 


+ 


Will soon be broken ;—a rough course remains, 
‘Rough as the past; where Thou, of placid mien, 
Tnnocuous as a firstling of the flock, 

And countenancod like s soft corulean sky, 
Shalt change thy temper; and, with many a shock 
Given and received in mutual jeopardy, 

Dance, like 8 Bacebansl, from rock to rock, 
‘Tossing her frantic thyrsus wide and high! 


~ 
XXL. 


Wirexc that low voice |—A whisper from theheart, 
‘That told of days long past, when here I rovod 
With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 
Some who had early mandates to depart, 

‘Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart 

By Duddon’s side ; once more do we unite, 

Once more beneath the kind Earth's tranquil light ; 
And smothered joys into now being start. 

From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 

Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory ; 

Her glistening treases bound, yet light and free 
As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 

‘On gales that breathe too gently to recal 

Avght of the fading year's inclemoncy t 


hope geod, 
‘That seemed from heaven deecending, like the flood 
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A tovprons Maid, at some far-distant time, 

Came to this hidden pool, whose depths surpass 

In cryvial clearness Dian’s looking-glass ; 

And, gazing, saw that Rose, which from the prime 

Derives its name, reflected as the chime 

Of echo doth reverberate some sweet sound; 

‘The starry treasure from the blue profound 

She longed to ravish ;—shall she plunge, or climb 

‘The humid precipice, and seize the guest 

Of April, ailing high in upper airt 

Desperate alternative! what fiend could dare 

To prompt the thought!—Upon the steep rock’s 
breast: 


‘The lonely Primrose yet renows its bloom, 
Untouched memento of her hapless doom ! 


Xx 
‘SERED-WASHING. 
Sap thonghts, avaunt!—partake we their blithe 
cheer 


‘Who gathered in betimes the unshorn flock 

‘To wash tho flooce, whore haply bands of rock, 
‘Checking the stream, make pool smooth and clear 
As this we look on, Distant Mountains hear, 
Hearand repeat, the turmoil that unites 

Clamour of boys with innocent despites 

Of barking dogs, and bleatings from strange fear, 
And what if Duddon’s spotless flood receive 
Unwelcome mixtures as the uncouth noise 
‘Thickens, the pastoral River will forgive 

Such wrong ; nor need ie blame the licensed joys, 
‘Though false to Nature's quiet equipoire: 

Frank are the sports, the stains are fugitive, 


a“ 


7 xxIY. 
THE RESTING-PLACR. 
Mip-noon in past ;—upon the sultry mead 
No zephyr breathes, no cloud its ehadow throws: 
|} Ifwe advance unstrengthened by repose, 
‘Farewell the solace of the vagrant reed ! 


‘Be loth that we should breathe awhile exempt 
From new incitements friendly to our task, 
‘Here wants not stealthy prospect, that mny tempt 
Loose Tdloss to forego her wily mask. 
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Mernrxxs "twere no unprecedented feat 

Should some benignant Minister of air 

Lift, and encircle with a cloudy chair, 

Tho Ono for whom my heart shall ever beat 

With tenderest love ;—or, if a safer seat 

Atween his downy wings be furnished, there 

Would lodge her, and the chorished burden bear 

O'er hill and valley to this dim rotreat! 

Rough ways my steps have trod ;—too rough and 

Jong 

For ber companionship ; here dwells soft ease ; 

With sweets that she partakes not some distaste 

Mingles, and lurking consciousness of wrong ; 
the flowers; the waters seem to wnste 

‘Their vocal charm ; their sparklings cease to please. 


aad XXVL 
Rervry, Content! for fondly I pursued, 
Even when a child, the Streams—unheard, unseen. 
Tarvogh tangled woods, lnpending roska between 
Or, fro as air, with flying inquest viewed 
‘The sullen reservoirs whence their bold brood— 
Pure as the morning, fretful, boisterous, keen, 
Green as the salt-soa billows, white and green— 
Poured down the hills, a choral multitude t 
Nor have I tracked their course for seanty gains; 
‘They taught me random cares and truant joys, 
That shield from mischief and preserve from stains 
‘Vague minds, while men are growing out of boys; 
Maturer Fancy owes to their rough noise 
Impetuous thoughts that brook not servile reins, 


= XXXVI. 
Facirx, and diffused into a shapeless heap, 
Or quietly solf-buried in earth's mould, 
Is that embattled House, whose massy Keop 
Flung from yon cliffs shadow large and cold. 
‘There dwelt the gay, the bountiful, the bold; 
‘Till nightly lamentations, like the sweep 
Of winds—though winds were silent—struck a deep 
And lasting terror through that ancient Hold. 
[ts line of Warriors fled >—they shrunk when tried 
By ghostly power:—but Time's unsparing hand 
Hath plicked such foes, like weeds, from out the 

fand ; 

And now, if men with men in peace abide, 
All other strength the weakest may withstand, 
All worse assaults may safely be defied. 








‘Brushed by the current of the water-breeze ; 
And for their sakes, and love of all that rest, 
On Duddon's margin, in the sheltering nest ; 
For all the startled scaly tribes that slink 
Into his coverts, and each fearless link 

Of dancing insects forged upon his breast ; 
‘For these, and hopes and recollections worn 
‘Close to the vital sat of human clay ; 

Glad meetings, tender partings, that upstay 
‘The drooping mind of absence, by vows sworn 
Ts his pure presence near the trysting thorn— 
T thanked the Leader of my onward way, 


= 
XXIx. 


No record tells of lance opposed to lance, 


‘Horee charging horse, ‘mid these retired domains ; 


‘Tells that thetr turf drank purple from the veins 
Of heroes, fallen, or struggling to advance, 

‘TiR doubtful combat issued in a trance 

Of vietory, that struck through heart and reins 
‘Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains, 

And o'er the pallid countenance. 
‘Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 

Tn the blank earth, noglected and forlorn, 

‘The passing Winds memorial tribute pay ; 

‘Tho Torrents chant their praise, inspiring scorn 
vo pebaraten 3 With proclamation high, 


companion—a good name, 
pe ea ‘bat walks with shame, 
With doubt, with fonr, and haply with remorse = 
» asa ralgllpes celleginll 
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Tax Krax of Ucn to the pilgrim’s eye 

Ts welcome as a star, that doth present 

Tts shining forehead through the peaceful rent 
Of a black cloud diffused oer half the sky: 

Or ow a fruitful palm-tree towering bigh 

Over the parched waste beside an Arab’s tent ; 
Or the Indian treo whose branches, downward bent, | 
‘Take root again, a boundless canopy, 

How swoet were leisure! could it yield no more 
‘Than ‘mid that wave-wnshed Church-yard torecline, 
From pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine ; 
Or there to pace, and mark the summits hoar 

Of distant moon-lit mountains faintly shine, 
Soothed by the unseen River's gentle roar. 


~<a Xxxt. 


Nor hurled precipitous from steep to steep ; 
‘Lingering no more ‘mid flower-cnamelled lands 
And blooming thickets; nor by rocky bands 
Held; but in radiant progress toward the Deep 


Majestic Duddon, over smooth flat sands 

Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a wide 

Is opened round him;—hamlets, towers, and towns, 
And blue-topped hills, behold him from afar; 

Tn stately mien to sovereign Thames allied 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish downs, 

With commeree freighted, or triumphant war. 


exit. 

CONCLUSION. 
Bor here no cannon thunders to the gale; 
‘Upon the wave no haughty pendants cast 
A crimson splendour: lowly is the mast 
That risos here, and humbly spread, the sail ; 
‘While, less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 
‘Through which with strange vicissitudes he passed, 
The Wanderer socks that receptacle vast 
And may thy Poet, cloud-born Stream ! be free— 
‘The sweets of earth contentedly resigned, 
And each tumultuous working left behind 
At seemly distancs—to advance Like Thee; 
Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingle with Eternity! 
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As being past away.— Vain sympathies | 
For, backward, 





Lee what was, and is, and will abide : 
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at the closeof the same year. 












Ix (rellised shed with clustering roses gay, 
And, Many ! oft beside our blazing fire, 
‘When years of wedded life were ass day 
‘Whose current answers to the heart's desire, 
Did wo topether read in Spenser's Lay 

How Una, sad of soul—In ead attire, 

‘The gentle Una, of celestial birth, 




























Ab, then, Beloved! ploasing was the smart, 
And the tear precious fn compassion abed 

Por Her, who, pierced by sorrow’s thrilling dart, 
‘Did meekty Dear the pang unmerited ; 

‘Meek as that emblem of her lowly heart 

‘Tho milk-wixite Lamb which in 4 tine she ted,— 
‘And faithfol, loyal in her innocence, 

‘Like the brave Lion slain in her defence. 


Notes could we hour as of a faery ehell 
Attuned to words with mcred wisdom fraught: 
‘Free Fancy prized esch specious miracle, 
And all Ite finer inspiration caught; 

‘Till im tho bosom of our rustic Cell, 

‘We by alamentable change wero taught 

‘That ‘ blles with mortal Man may not ablde:* 
How nearly joy and sorrow are allied ! 


For es the stream of fiction ceased to flow, 
‘For us the voles of melody was mute 
—Tut, a8 soft gales dissolve the dreary snow, 
And give the tienid herbage leave to alicot, 


T rxovonr of Thee, my partner and my guide, 
Dreddea! cn J cad ty oxen, 


SHI glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide : 
The Porm remains, the Function never diea ; 


THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE; 


THE FATE OF THE NORTONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“Doniwe the Summer of 1807, I visited, for the firet time, tho beantifal country that mrrounds Bolton Priory, 
and the Poem of the Warr Dox, founded upon a Tradition connected with that place, wes composed: 


DEDICATION. 


‘To meek her Knight went wandering o'er the earth. 


We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, muat vawiah —be it 201 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent 
dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 





on, 





‘Tleavon's breathing influence failed not tp bestow 
A timely promise of unlooked-for fruit, 

‘Pair fruit of pleasure and serene content 

‘Prom blossoms wild of fancies Innocent. 


It sothed us—tt heguiled us—then, to hear 
‘Once moro of troubles wrought by magio spell ; 
And griefs whose aery motion comes not nett 
‘Tho pangs that tempt the Spirit to rebel 1 

‘Then, with mild Una in her sober cheer, 

‘High over hill and low adown the dell 
Again wo wanderol, willing to partake 

All that she suffered for her dear Lord's sake. 


‘Then, too, this Bong of mine once more could please, 
‘Whore anguish, strange as dreams of restless sleep, 

Is tompered and allayed by sympathles 

Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 

‘Byen wo the inferior Kinds ; whom forest-trees 
‘Protect from beating sunbeams, and the sweep 

Of the sharp winds ;—fair Creatures !|—to whom Hearen: 
A calin and einiow life, with love, hath given. 


‘This tragio Story cheered us ; for it speaks 
Of ferasle pationce wisnlng firm repose ; : 
And, of the recompense that conscience secks, 

A bright, encouraging, example shows ; 

Needful when o'er wide realms tho tempest breaks, 
‘Needfal amid Life's ordinary woes ;— 

‘Hence, not for them unfitted who would bles 

A bappy hour with holier happiness, 

































‘Whose nm is pleasure tight and fugitive 
0, that my mind werp equal 6» fulfil 
‘The comprehensive mandate which they give— 


“April ®, 1818. 


‘THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 








‘Vain aspiration of an earnost will ! 

‘Yet fn Chis moral Strain « power may live, 
Belovtd Wife! such solace to impart 
‘Asit hath yielded to thy tender heart. 


* Action ls transitory—a step, a blow, 





‘Yet through that darknoes (infinite though it sem 


“They that deny a God, destroy Man's nobility : for 
certainly Man ieof kinn to the Beast by bis Body; 
‘and if he be not of kinn to God by his Spirit, he iso 
‘Dist ignoble Creature. 1t destroys likewise Magna- 
nnimity, and the raising of humane Nature: fortakoan 
‘example of a Dogg, and mark what a generosity and 
‘courage be will put on, when he finds bimeelf main- 
tained by @ Man, who to bim fs instead of a God, or 


‘Nature than his own could never attain. So Man, when 
heresteth and amureth himadlf upon Divine protection 
and favour, gathereth a force and faith which human 
‘Nature in itself could not obtain.” 

Lonp Bacon, 


CANTO PIRST. 


Frou Bolton's old monastic tower 
‘Tho bolls ring loud with gladsomo powor; 
‘The sun shines bright; the fields are gay 
‘With people in their best array 

Of stole and doublet, hood and searf, 
Along the banks of crystal Wharf, 
‘Through the Vale retired and lowly, 
‘Trooping to that summons holy. 
And, up among the moorlands, soe 
‘What sprinklings of blithe company t 
Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 
‘That down the steep hills force their way, 
‘Like cattle through the budded brooms ; 
‘Path, or no path, what car they t 
And thus in joyous mood they hie 

‘To Bolton’s mouldering Priory. 





























Andirromoveable) gracious openings Lie, 

‘Dy which the soul—with patient steps of thought 
‘Now boiling, wafted now on wings of prayer 
‘May pass in hope, and, though from mortal bonds 
‘Yet undelivered, rise with wure ascent 

Even to tho fountain-head of peace divine” 


‘That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival ; 

And in the shattered fabric’s heart 
Remaineth one protected part ; 

A Chapel, like a wild-bird’s nest, 
Closely embowered and trimly drest ; 
And thither young and old repair, 
This Sabbath-day, for praise and prayer. 


Fast the church-yard fills ;—anon 
Look again, and they all are gone ; 
The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s Oak! 
And searcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard :— 
With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the ehureh with a lofty voice ! 
‘They sing # service which they feel 
For ‘tis the sunrise now of zeal ; 
Of a pure faith the vernal prime— 
In great Eliza's golden time. 


A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and within ; 
For though the priest, more tranquilly, 
Reeites the holy liturgy, 
‘The only voice which you ean boar 
Is the river nvurmuring near, 
—When soft !—the dusky trees between, 
‘And down the path through the open green, 
Wher is no living thing to be seen 5 
And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the church-yard ground— 
Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent ag » dream, 
A solitary Doe! 
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‘White she is as lily of June, 

Aud beauteous as the silver moon 
‘When out of aight the clouds are driven 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

An sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
‘Of ocean for ber own domain. 


‘Lie silent in your graves, ye dead! 
‘Lie quict in your chureh-yard bed ! 
‘Ye living, tend your holy cares ; 

Ye multitude, pursue your prayers ; 
And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight! 

"Tis a work for salybath hours 

Af 1 with this bright Creature go: 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 

From the bowers of earth below ; 

Or a Spirit for one day given, 

A pledge of grace from purest heaven. 


‘What harmonious pensive changes 
‘Wait upon her as she ranges 
‘Round and through this Pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate! 
Now a step or two her way 
Leads through space of open day, 
‘Where the enamoured eunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 
‘Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 
Palls upon her like o breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath : 

‘Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that ahe makes,— 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell, 
With perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder's busbiy head ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 
‘That doth the living stars repel, 
And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 


‘The presence of this wandering Doo 
Fills many a damp obscure recess: 
With lustre of a saintly show ; 
And, reappearing, she no less 
‘Sheds on the flowers that round ber blow 
A more than sunny liveliness. 
‘But sey, among these holy places, 
Which thus assiduously ahe paces, 
Comes sho with a votary’s task, 
Rite to perform, or boon to ask? 


beam 





Fair Pilgrim! harbours she a sense 
Of sorrow, or of reverence? 

Can she be grieved for quire or shrine, 
Crushed as if by wrath divine? 

For what survives of house where God 
Was worshipped, or where Man abode; 
For old magnificence undone 5 

Or for the gentler work begun 

By Nature, softening and concealing, 
And busy with a hand of healing! 
Mourns she for lordly chamber’s hearth 
‘That to the sapling ash gives birth; 
For dormitory’s length laid bare 
Where the wild rose blossoms fair 5 

Or altar, whence the cross was rent, 
Now rich with mossy ornament! 
—She sees o warrior carved in stone, 
Among the thick weeds, stretched alone ; 
A warrior, with lis shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 

And hands in resignation prest, 

Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast; 
As little she regards the aight 

Asa common creature might: 

Tf she be doomed to inward care, 

Or sarvico, it must Hie elsewhere. 
—But hers are eyes serenely bright, 
And on she moves—with pace how light! 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
‘The dewy tarf with flowers bestrown 5 
And thus she fares, until at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

Tn quietness she lays her down; 
Gentle as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored yeasel's side; 
Even 80, without distress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 


‘The day is placid in its going, 


—But now again the people rains 
With awfal cheer a voico of praise; 

Tt is the last, the parting song ; 

And from the temple forth they throng, 
And quickly spread themselves abroad, 
While cach pursues lin several road. 
Bat some—e variegated band 





















































Look, there she is, my Child! draw near ; 
‘She fears not, wherefore should wo fear! 
‘She means no harm ;*—but still the Boy, 
‘To whom the words wore softly raid, 

‘Hung back, and smiled, and blushed for joy, 
A shame-faced blush of glowing red ! 

‘Again the Mother whispered low, 

Now you have seen tho famous Doe ; 

‘From Rylstone she hath found her way 

‘Over the hills this sabbath day ; 

‘Her work, whate’er it be, is done, 

And she will depart when we are gone ; 
‘Thus doth she keep, from year to year, 

‘Her sabbath morning, foul or fair.” 


‘Bright was the Creature, as in dreams 
‘The Boy had seen her, yea, more bright ; 
‘Bat is she truly what ahe seems! 


THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


And beard old tales by the convent-fire, 

And to his grave will go with sears, 

‘Relies of long and distant wars— 

‘That Old Man, studious to expound 

‘The spectacle, is mounting high 

‘To days of dim antiquity ; 

When Lady Aiiliza mourned 

Her Son, and folt in her despair 

‘The pang of unavailing prayer ; 

Her Son in Wharf’s abysses drowned, 

‘The noble Boy of Egremound. 

From which aflliction—when the grace 

Of God had in het heart found placo— 

A pious structure, fair to see, 

Rove up, this stately Priory | 

‘Tho Lady's work ;—but now laid low ; 

To the griof of her soul that doth come and go, 

In the beautiful form of this innocent Doo: 

Which, though scomingly doomed in its breast to 
sustain 


A softened remembrance of sorrow and pain, 
In potiess, and holy, and gentle, and bright ; 
And glides o'er the earth like an angel of light. 


Pasa, pass who will, yon chantry door ; 
And, through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and seo s gricsly sight ; 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright | 
‘There, face by face, and hand by hand, 
‘The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 
And, in his place, among son and sire, 
Is John de Clapham, that fieree Esquire, 
A valiant man, and # name of dread 
In the ruthless wars of the White and Red; 
Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury church 
And smote off his head on the stones of the parch ! 
Look down among them, if you dare; 
Oft does the White Doo loiter there, 
Prying into the darksome rent ; 
Nor can it be with good intent: 
So thinks that Dame of haughty air, 
‘Who hath a Page her book to hold, 
And wears a frontlet edged with gold. 
Harsh thoughts with her high mood agreo— 
‘Who counts among her ancestry 
Earl Pembroke, slain #o irupiously t 








Is ink i he pds Fa 
the Shepherd-lord to meet 
it 


geese aey 
‘Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 
A song of Natare’s hidden powers ; 
‘That whistled like the wind, and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 
*Twne said that She all shapes could wear ; 
And oftentimes before him stood, 
Amid the trees of some thick wood, 
In semblance of a lady fair; 
And taught him signs, and showed him sights, 
In Craven's dens, on Cumbrian heights; 
When under cloud of fear he lay, 
A shepherd clad in homely grey; 
Nor left him at his Inter day, 
And hence, when he, with spear and shield, 
Roe fall of years to Flodden-feld, 
‘His eye could see the hidden spring, 
And how the current was to flow ; 
‘The fatal end of Scotland's King, 
And all that hopeless overthrow. 
‘But not in wars did he dolight, 
This Clifford wished for worthier might ; 


Nor in broad pomp, ar courtly state ; 


‘Urged to close toil with chemic fire ; 

In quest belike of trananutations 

‘Rich as the mino’s most bright creations, 
But they and their good works are fled, 
And all is now disquieted— 

And peace is none, for living or dead ! 


Ab, pensive Scholar, think not so, 
But look again at the radiant Doo! 
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Of recollections clear and bright ; 
Which yet do unto some impart 
An undisturbed repose of heart. 
‘And all the assembly own « law 
Of orderly respect and awe ; 
But seo—they vanish one by one, 
And last, the Dee herself is gone. 


Harp! we have been full long beguiled 
By vague thoughts, lured by fancies wild ; 


In solitude, and utter peace: 

But, Harp! thy murmurs may not cease— 
A Spirit, with his angelic wings, 

Tn soft and breeze-like visitings, 

Has touched thee—and a Spirit's hand ; 

A voice is with us—a command 

To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 

A tale of tears, a mortal story! 


a 


“ — eaxro srcoxp. 
‘Tux Harp in lowliness obeyed ; 
And first we ang of the green-wood shade 
And a solitary Maid ; 

where the song must end, 

With her, and with her sylvan Friend ; 
‘The Friend who stood before her sight, 
Her only unoxtinguiahed light ; 
Her last companion in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth. 


For She it was—this Maid, who wrought 
Meekly, with foreboding thought, 
Tn vermeil colours and in gold. 
An unblest work ; which, standing by, 
Her Father did with joy behold,— 
Exulting in its imagery ; 
A Banner, fashioned to fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will : 
For on this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such her Sire’s command) 
The sacred Cross ; and figured there 
The five dear wounds oar Lord did bear; 
Fall soon to be uplifted high, 
And float in ruefal company! 


It was the time when England’s Queen 
‘Twelve years had reigned, a Sovereign dread ; 
Nor yet the restless erown had been 
Disturbed upon hier virgin head ; 




















‘THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 
0 a And din of arms.and minstrelsy, 
‘From all his warlike tenantry, 
All borsed and harnessed with him to ride— 
A voice to which the hills replied! 


But Prancis, in the vacant hall, 
‘Stood silent under dreary weight,— 
A phantaam, in which roof and wall 
‘Shook, tottered, swam before his sight; 
A phastasm like a dream of night! 
‘Thos overwhelmed, and desolate, 
He found his way to a posterm-gate; 
And, when be waked, his languid eye 
‘Was on the calm and silent sky; 
With air about him breathing sweet, 
And earth's green grass beneath his feet ; 
‘Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer, 
Faint—bat it reached that sheltered spot ; 
‘Ho heard, and it disturbed him not 


There stood he, leaning on s lance 
Which ho bad grasped unknowingly, 
Had blindly grasped in that strong trance, 
"That dimness of heart-agony ; 

‘Therv stood ho, cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruitless prayer. 

‘The past he calmly hath reviewed: 

But where will be the fortitude: 

Of this brave man, when he shall see, 
‘That Form beneath the spreading tree, 
And know that it is Emily? 


‘He saw her where in open view 
She sate beneath the spreading yew— 
Her head upon her lap, concealing 
In solitude her bitter feeling : 
Might ever son command a sire, 
‘The act werv justified to-day.” 
‘This to himsclf—and to the Maid, 
‘Whom now be had approached, he said— 
Gone are they,—they have their desire ; 
And I with thee ane hour will stay, 
‘To give thee comfort if 1 may.” 


She heard, but looked not up, nor spake ; 
And sorrow moved him to partake 
Her silence ; then his thoughts turned round, 
And fervent words a passage found. 


“ Gone are they, bravely, though misled ; 
With a dear Father at their head ! 
‘The Sona oboy a natural lord ; 
‘The Father had given solema word 
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To noble Percy ; anda force 

‘Still stronger, bends him to his course. 
‘This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent funeral, 

In deep and awful channel runs 

‘This sympathy of Sire and Sons; 
Untried our Brothers have been loved 
With heart by simple nature moved ; 
And now their faithfulness is proved : 
For faithful we must eall them, bearing 
‘That soul of conscientious daring. 
—There were they all in cirelo—there 
Stood Richard, Ambrose, Christopher, 
John with a sword that will not fail, 
And Marmaduke in fearless mail, 

And those bright Twins were side by side ; 
And there, by fresh hopes heantified, 
‘Stood He, whose arm yet lacks the powor 
Of man, our youngest, fairest flower ! 
1, by the right of eldest born, 

And in a second father's place, 
Presumed to grapple with their scorn, 
And meet their pity face to fee 5 
‘Yea, trusting in God's holy aid, 


[Aiud worl are Hab ta puspoes by, 
But for a glance of his Father's eye, 
Which I myself could scarcely brook, 


‘Then be we, each and all, forgiven ! 
Thou, chiefly thou, my Sister dear, 
‘Whose pangs aro registered in heaven— 
‘The stifled sigh, the hidden tear, 

And smiles, that dared to take their place, 
Mook filial smiles, upon thy face, 

As that unhallowed Banner grow 
‘Beneath a loving old Man’s view. 

‘Thy part is done—thy painful part ; 

‘Be thou then satisfied in heart ! 

A farther, though far easier, task 

‘Than thine hath been, my duties ask ; 
‘With theirs my efforts cannot blend, 

J cannot for such cause contend ; 

‘Their aims I uttorly forwwear ; 

But I in bedy will be there, 
‘Unarmed and naked will I go, 

‘Be at their sido, como weal or woe = 

On kind occasions I may wait, 

‘See, hear, cbstruet, or mitigate. 

‘Bare breast T take and an empty hand®.""— 


* Bee the Old Batied—* The Rising of the North.~ 





‘Therewith he threw away the lance, 
Which he had grasped in that strong trance ; 
Spurnod it, like something that would stand 
‘Between him and the pure intent 

Of love on which his soul was bent. 


“Por thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or man ; such innocenes, 
‘Such consolation, and the excess 
Of an unmerited distress ; 
In that thy very strength must lic. 
—0 Sister, I could prophesy ! 
‘The time is come that rings the knell 
Of all we loved, and loved so well : 
Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
‘To thee, a woman, and thence weak: 
Hope nothing, I repeat; for wo 
Are doomed to perish utterly: 
*Tis meet that thou with me divide 
‘The thought while L am by thy side, 
Acknowledging » grace in this, 
‘A comfort in the dark abyrs. 
But Jook not for me when I am gone, 
And be no farther wrought upon: 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 
All prayers for this cause, or for that! 
‘Weep, if that aid thee; bat depend 
Upon no help of outward friend ; 

thy doom at onee, and cleave 

To fortitude without reprieve. 
For we must fall, both we and ours— 
This Mansion and these pleasant bowers, 
Walks, pools, and arbours, homestond, hall— 
Our fate is theirs, will reach them all ; 
‘The young horse must forsake his manger, 
And learn to glory in a Strunger ; 
The hawk forget his perch ; the hound 
Be parted from his ancient ground = 
The blaat will swoop us all away— 
‘One desolation, one decay ! 
And even this Creature!” which words saying, 
He pointed to a lovely Doe, 
A few steps distant, feeding, straying 5 
Fair creature, and more white than snow ! 
* Even she will to her peaceful woods 
Return, and to her murmuring floods, 
And be in heart and soul the same 
‘She was before she hither came ; 
Ere she had learned to love us all, 
Herself beloved in Rylstone-hall. 
—Bat thou, my Sister, doomed to be 
The Inat leaf on # blasted tree 5 
Tf not in vain we breathed the breath 


























of m purer faith 5 
‘If hand in band we have been led, 
And thou, (O happy thought this day!) 
Not seldom foremost in the way ; 
‘Hon one thought our minds have fed, 
And we have in one meaning read ; 
If, when at home our private weal 


Of God, and fl thy dostined place : 
A Soul, by force of sorrows high, 
‘Uplifted to tho purest sky 

‘Of undisturbed humanity !"” 


He endeds—or she heard no more ; 
_ He led her from the yew-tree shade, 
And st the mansion’s silent door, 
‘He kissed the consecrated Maid ; 
And down the valley then pursued, 
Alone, the armid Multitude, 


——— 


- 
CANTO THIRD. 


Now joy for you who from the towers 
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‘Whom I have left, Love's mildest birth, 
‘The meckest Child on this blewed earth. 
T had—but these are by my side, 
‘These Eight, and this is a day of pride! 
The time is ripe. With festive din 
Lo! how the people are flocking iny— 
Like hungry fowl to the feeder’s hand 
‘When snow lies heavy upon the land,’ 


‘He spake bare truth ; for far and near 
From every side came nolsy swarms 
Of Peasants in their homely gear ; 
And, mixed with these, to Brancepeth came 
Gravo Gentry of estate and namo, 
And Captains known for worth in arms ; 
And prayed the Earls in self-defence 
‘To rise, and prove their innocence — 
“ Rise, noble Earls, put forth your might 
For holy Chureh, and the People’s right 1” 


‘The Norton fixed, at this demand, 
His eye upon Northumberland, 
And ssid ; * The Minds of Men will own 
No loyal rest while England's Crown 
Remains without an Heir, the bait 
Of strife and factions desperate ; 
Who, paying deadly hate in kind 
‘Through all things else, in this can find 
A mutual hope, & common mind 5 
And plot, and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour in the realm. 
—Brave Earls { to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest blood is given in trust, 
‘To you a suffering State complains, 
And ye must raise her from the dust. 
With wishes of still bolder scope 
On you we look, with dearest hope ; 
Even for oar Altars—for the prize 
In Heaven, of life that never dies 5 
For the old and holy Church we mourn, 
And must in joy to her return. 
Behold !"—and from his Son whose stand 
‘Was on his right, from that guardian hand 
He took the Banner, and unfurled 
The precious folda—* behold,” said he, 
“The ransom of a sinful world ; 
Let this your preservation be ; 
‘The wounds of hands and fect and side, 
And the sacred Cross on which Jesus died! 
—This bring I from an ancient hearth, 
‘These Records wrought in plodge of love 
By hands of no ignoble birth, 
A Maid o’er whom the blessed Dove 
Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 
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While she the holy work pursued.” 

«Uplift tho Standard was the ery: 

From all the listeners that stood’ round, 
Plant it,—by this we live or die.” 

‘The Norton eeasod not for that sound, 

But said ; “ The prayer which yw have heard, 
‘Mauch injured Earls! by these preferred, 


And then » thoughtfal panse ensued 

Uplift itt” eaid Northamberland— 
‘Whereat, from all the multitude 

Who saw the Banner reared on high 

In all its dread emblazonry, 

A voice of uttermost joy brake out ; 

‘The transport was ralleddown therirerof Were, 


Panda Grvers’ ob Baik Oodtbers wero shred 
byte aitet t 


Now wns the North in arms >—they shine 
In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, 
At Perey’s voice: and Neville sees 
Hin Followers gathering in from Toes, 
From Were, and all the little rills 
Concealed among the forkéd hills— 
Seven hundred Knights, Retainers all 
Of Neville, at their Master’s call 
Had sate together in Raby Hall ! 
Such strength that Earldom held of yore ; 
Nor wanted at this time rich store 
Of well-appointed chivalry, 
—Not loth the sleepy lance to wield, 
And greet the old paternal shield, “4, 
‘They heard the summons ;—and, furthermore, 
Horecmen and Foot of each degree, 
Unbound by pledge of fealty, 
Appeared, with free and open hate 
Of novelties in Church and State ; 
Knight, burgher, yeoman, and esquire 5 
‘And Romish priest, in pricst’s attiro. 
And thus, in arms, 6 zealous Band 
Proceeding under joint command, 
‘To Durham first their course they bear ; 
And in Saint Catlibert's ancient seat 
‘Sang mae,—and tore the book of prayers— 
And trod the bible benesth their feet. 


Thence southward smooth and free 
«They mustered their host at Wetherby, 
Pall sixtorn thousand fair to nce * 5° 


‘The Choicest Warriors of the North 
But none for beauty’ and for worth’ 
Like those eight Sone—who, in ring, 
(Ripe men, or blooming in life’s spring) 
Ench with a lance, erect and tall, 

A falehion, and a buckler «mall, 

Stood by their Sire, on Clifford-moor, 
‘To guard tho Standard which he bore. 
‘On foot they girt their Father round ; 
And so will keep the appointed ground 
‘Where'or their march : no stood will he 
Henoefarth bestride ;—trumphantly, 
He stands upon the grassy sod, 
Trusting himself to the earth, and God. 
Rare sight to embolden and inspire | 
Proud was the field of Sons and Sire ; 
Of him the most; and, sooth to say, 
No shape of man in all the array 

So graced the sunshine of that day. 
‘The monumental pomp of age 

Was with this goodly Personage 5 

A stature undepressed in size, 
Unbent, which rather seemed to rise, 
In open victory o’er the weight 

Of seventy. years, to loftier height ; 
Magnific limba of withered state ; 

A face to fear and venerate 5 

Eyes dark and strong ; and on his head 
Bright locks of silver hair, thick spread, 
Which « brown morion half-concealed, 
Light as a hunter's of the field ; 

And thus, with girdle round his waist, 
Whereon the Banner-staff might rest 
‘At need, he stood, advancing high 
‘The glittering, floating Pageantry. 


‘Who sees him t—thousands see, and One 
With unparticipated gaze ; 
‘Who, ‘mong those thousands, friend hath none, 
And treads in solitary ways. 
He, following wheresoe’er he might, 
Hath watched the Banner from afar, 
‘As shophords watch « lonely star, 
‘Or mariners the distant light 
‘That guides them throughs starmy night, 
And sow, apon a chosen plot 
Of rising ground, yon heathy spot ! 
Ho takes alone his far-off stand, 


While, like a tatolary Power, 
He there stands fixed from hour to hour : 
‘Yet sometimesin more humble guise, 











gathor 
Again he lifts his eyes 5 and Io! 
‘The pageant glancing to and fro ; 
‘He thence may learn, ere fall'of night, 
‘Which way the tide is doomed to flow, 


‘To London were the Chieftains bent ; 
‘But what avails the bold intent t 
A Ropal army is gone forth 
‘To quell the Ristva or tax Nonrn ; 
‘They mareh with Dudley at their head, 
And, in seven days" space, will to York be led !— 
Can such a mighty Host be raised 
‘Thus suddenly, and brought so near? 
‘The Earls upon each other gazed, 
And Neville’s cheek grew pale with fear 5 
For, with a high and valiant name, 
He bore « heart of timid framo ; 
And bold if both had been, yet they 


A strong Hold on the banks of Tees ; 
‘There wait # favourable hour, 

‘Until Lord Dacre with his power 

‘From Naworth come; and Howard's aid 
‘Be with them openly displayed. 


‘While through the Host, from man to man, 
A fumour of this purpose ran, 





And thus abruptly spake — We yield 
“(And can it bet), an unfought field !— 
ee ee nena; te strength of heaven, 












































‘Shall Percy blush, then, for his namet 
Must Westmoreland be asked with shame 
Whove were the numbers, whore the loss, 
Th that other day of Nevillo’s Cross? 
When the Prior of Durham with hely hand 
Raised, as the Vision gave command, 
Saint Cuthbert’s Relio—far and near 
Kenned on the point of a lofty xpoar ; 


Less would not at our need be due 
‘To us, who war agninst the Untrue ;— 

‘The delegates of Heaven we rise, 
Convoked the impious to chastise = 

We, we, the aanctities of old 

Would re-establish and uphold: 

Be warned *—His zeal the Chiefs confounded, 
Bot word was given, and the trumpet sounded : 
Back through the melancholy Host 

Went Norton, and resumed his post. 

Alns! thought he, and havo I borne 

‘This Banner raised with joyful pride, 

‘This hope of all posterity, 

By those dread symbols sanctified ; 

‘Thus to become at once the scorn 

OF babbling winds as they go by, 

A spot of shame to the sun's bright eye, 

To the light clouds » mockery ! 

—“ Even these poor eight of mine would stem—* 
Half to himself, and half to them 

He epake—* would stem, or quell, a force 

‘Ten times their number, man and horse; 

This by their own unaided might, 

Without their father in their sight, 

Without the Cause for which they fight; 

A Cause, which on a needful day 

Would breed us thousands brave as they,” 
—So speaking, he his reverend head 

Raised towards that Imagery ones more: 

But the familiar prospect shed 
Despondency unfelt before: 

‘A shock of intimations vain, 
Dismay, and superstitions pain, 

Fell on him, with the sudden thought 

Of her by whom the work was wrought :— 

Oh whorefore was her countenance bright 

With love divine and gentle light! 

She would not, could not, disobey, 

But her Faith leaned another way. 
Tl) tears she wept ; I saw them fall, 





















































1 overheard her as she spake 

‘Sad words to that mute Animal, 

‘The White Doo, in the hawthorn brake ; 
She steeped, but not for Jesn’s eake, 
This Cross in tears: by her, and One 
Unworthier far we are undone— 

Her recreant Brother —ho prevailed 
Over that tender 

‘Too oft alas! by her whose head 

In the cold grave hath long been Inid: 


To reach the well-spring of this woe! 


While thus he brooded, music eweet 
Of border tunes was played to cheer 
‘The footsteps of a quick retreat ; 
But Norton lingered in the rear, 
‘Stung with sharp thoughts ; and ere the Inst 
From his distracted train was cast, 
Before his Father, Francis stood, 
And spake in firm and earnest mood. 


“Though here I bend a suppliant knoo 
Tn reverence, and unarmed, I bear 
‘In your indignant thoughts my share ; 
Am grieved this backward march to #eo 
So carcless and disorderly. 
I scorn your Chiefe—men who would lead, 
And yet want courage at their nood: 
Then fook at them with open eyes! 
‘Deserve they further sacrifiec }— 
‘Té—when they shrink, nor dare oppose 
In open field their gathering foes, 
(And fast, from this decisive day, 
Yon multitude mnst melt away () 
If now I ask a grace not claimed 
While ground was loft for hope ; unblamed 
Ba an endeavour that ean do 
No injury to them or you. 
My Father! I would help to find 
A place of shelter, till the rage 
Of cruel men do like the wind 
Exhaust itself and sink to rest ; 
Be Brother now to Brother joined! 


“Thou Enemy, my bane and blight ! 
Oh! bold to fight the Coward's fight 
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Against all good”—but why declare, 
At length, the issue of a prayer 
Which love had prompted, yielding seope 
Too free to one bright momont’s hopet 
Suffice it that tho Sen, whe strove 
With fruitless effort to allay 

‘That passion, prudently gave way; 
Nor did he turn aside to prove 

His Brothers’ wisdom or their lore— 
But calmly from the spot withdrew ; 
His beat endeavours to renew, 
Should c'er a kindlier time ensue. 


—— 


- 
CANTO FOURTH, 


°Tis night: in silence looking down, 
‘The Moon, from cloudless ether, sees 

A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 

And Castle like a stately crown 

On the steep rocks of winding Tees ;— 
And southward far, with moor between, 
Hill-top, and flood, and forest green, 

‘The bright Moon soes that valley small 
Where Rylstone’s old sequestered Hall 

A venerable image yields 

Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 

While from one pillared chimney breathes 
‘The smoke, and mounts in silver wrenths. 
—The courts are hushed ;—for timely sleep 
‘The grey-hounds to their kennel ereep ; 
‘The peacock in the broad ash tree 

Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He who in proud prosperity 

Of colours manifold and bright 

Walked round, affronting the daylight; 
And higher still, above the bower 

‘Where he in perched, from you lone Tower 
‘Tho hall-elock in the clear moonshine 
With glittering finger points at nine, 


Ah! who could think that sadness here 
‘Hath any sway? or pain, or fear? 
A soft and lulling sound is heard 
Of streams inaudible by day ; 
‘The garden pool's dark surface, stirred 
By the night insets in their play, 
Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 
A thousand, thousand rings of light 
‘That shape themaclves and disappear 
Almost as soon as seen >—and lo t 
Not distant far, the milk-white Doe— 
‘The same who quictly was feeding 
‘On the green herb, and nothing heeding, 





When Francis, uttering to the Maid 
His last words in the yew-tree shade, 
Tuyolyed whate'er by love was brought 
‘Ont of his heart, or crossed his thought, 


Range 
‘Through park, or chase, or savage wood. 


But sce the consecrated Maid 
Emerging from n cedar shade 
‘To open moonshine, where the Doo 
Beneath the eypress-spire is laid ; 


Like a patch of April snow— 

Upon a bed of herbage green, 

Lingering in a woody glado 

Or behind a rocky screen — 

Lonely relic | which, if seen 

By the shophord, is passod by 

‘With an inattentive eye. 

Nor more regard doth She bestow 

‘Upon the uncomplaining Doo 

Now couched at ense, though oft this day 

Not unperplexed nor free from pain, 

‘When she had tried, and tried in vain, 
‘in her gentle way, 

To win some look of love, or gain 





When here, in this remote alcove, 
(While from the pendent woodbine came 
Like odours, sweet as if the same) 

A fondly-anxious Mother strove 

To teach her salutary fears 

And mysteries above her years. 

Yes, she ix soothed: an Image faint, 
And yot not faint—a presence bright 
Returns to her—that blessed Saint 
Who with mild looks and language mild 
Instructed here her darling Child, 
While yet a prattler on the knee, 

To worship in simplicity 

‘The invisible God, and take for guide 
‘The faith reformed and purified, 


"Tis flown—the Vision, and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence ; 
But oh! thou Angel from above, 
Mate Spirit of maternal love, 
‘That stood’st before my eyes, more clear 
‘Than ghosts are fabled to appear 
Sent upon embassies of fear; 
As thou thy presence hast to me 
Vouchsafed, in radiant ministry 
Descend on Francia ; nor forbear 
To greet him with voice, and sny ;— 
‘Tfhope be a rejected stay, 
* Do thou, my christian Son, beware 
Of that most lamentable snare, 
©The self-reliance of despair 1?” 


‘Then from within the embowered retreat 
Where she had found a grateful seat 
Perturbed she iasues, She will go! 
Hervelf will follow to the war, 

And clasp her Father’s knees jah, no! 
She meets the insuperable bar, 

The injunction by her Brother laid ; 

His parting charge—but ill obeyed— 
‘That interdicted all debate, 

All prayer for this couse or for that; 

All efforts that would tarn aside 

‘The headstrong current of their fate : 

Her duty ia to stand and wait; 

In resignation to abide 

The shock, AND PINALLY SECURE 

‘O'ER PAIN AND GRIEY A TRIUMPH PURE. 
—She focls it, and her pangs are checked. 
But now, as silently she paced 

The turf, and thought by thought was chased, 
Came One who, with sedate respect, 
Approached, and, greeting her, thus spake; 
An old man’s privilege 1 take : 
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Dark is the time—a woeful day! 
‘Dear daughter of affliction, my 
How can I serve you! point the way.” 


“Rights have you, and may well be bold : 
You with my Father have grown old 
In friendship—strive—for his sake go— 
‘Turn from us all the coming woe: 
‘This would I beg; but on my mind 
A pasaive stillness is enjoined. 
On you, if room for mortal aid 
Be left, is no restriction Inid 5 
‘You not forbidden to recline 
‘With hope upon the Will divine." 


“Hope,” said the old Man, “must abide 
With all of us, whate’er betide. 
Tn Craven’s Wilds in many a den, 
‘To shelter persecuted men : 
‘Far under groand is many a cave, 
Where they might lie as in the grave, 
Until this storm hath ceased to rave: 
Or let them cross the Rivor Tweed, 
And bo at once from peril freed 1” 


“Ah tempt me not!" she faintly sighed ; 
“I will not counsel nor exhort, 
With my condition satisfied ; 
But you, at least, may make report 
Of what befals ;—be this your task— 
‘This may be done ;—‘tis all I sak!" 


Sho spake—and from tho Lady’s sight 
The Sire, unconscious of his age, 


‘Thought he, may want not skill to save. 
With hopes in tendorness concealed, 
Unarmed he followed to the field ; 

‘Him will I seek: the insurgent Powers 

Are now besieging Barnard’s Towers,— 
“Grant that the Moon which shines this night 
‘May guide them in a pradent flight !” 


Bat quick the turns of chance and change, 
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Where Norton and his eons are laid t 
‘Disastrous issue !—he had said 

* This night yon faithless Towers must yield, 
Or we for ever quit the field, 
—Neville is utterly dismayed, 

For promise fails of Howard's aid ; 

And Dacre to our call replics 

‘That he is unprepared to rise, 

‘My heart ix sick ;—this weary pause 

Must needs bo fatal to our cause. 

‘The breach is open—on the wall, 

‘This night, the Banner shalt be planted! 
—'Twas done: his Sons were with him—all; 
‘They belt him round with hearts undaunted 
And others follow ;—Sire and Son 

Leap down into the court ;—*"Tis won" — 
‘They shout aloud—but Heaven decreed 
‘That with their joyfal shout should close 
‘The triumph of m desperate deod 

Which struck with terror friends and foes t 
‘The friend shrinks tack—the foe recoils 
From Norton and his filial band 5 

But they, now caught within the toils, 
Agninat a thousand cannot stand ;— 

‘The foe from numbers courage drew, 

And overpowered that gallant few, 

A rescue for the Standard {” eried 

‘The Father from within the walls; 

But, sce, the sacred Standard falla }— 
Confusion through the Camp spread withe: 
Some fled; and some their fears detained = 
But ere the Moon had sunk to rest 

In her pale chambers of the west, 

Of that rash levy nought remained. 


— 


ff 
CANTO PIPTH. 


Hiren on a point of rugged ground 
Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell 
Above the loftiest ridge or mound 
Where foresters ar shephords dwell, 

An edifice of warlike frame 

Stands single—Norton Tower its name— 
It fronts all quarters, and looks round 
O’er path and-read, and plain and dell, 
Dark moor, and gicam of pool and stream 


















‘When there the youthful Nortons met, 

‘To practise gamos and archery = 

‘How proud and happy they ! the crowd 

Of Lookers-on how pleased and proud ! 

And from the scorching noon-tide sun, 
From showers, or when the prize was won, 
‘They to the Tower withdrew, and there 
‘Would mirth run round, with generous fare ; 
And the stern old Lord of Rylstone-hall, 
‘Was happiest, proudest, of them all | 


‘Bat now, his Child, with anguish pale, 
‘Upon the beight walks to and fro ; 
°Tis well that she hath heard the tale, 
‘Received the bitterness of woe : 
For she had hoped, had hoped and feared, 
‘Such rights did feeble nature elaim ; 
And oft her steps had hither steered, 
‘Though not unconscious of self-blame ; 
For she her brother's charge revered, 
‘His farewell words ; and by the same, 
‘Yea by her brother's very name, 
‘Mad, in her solitude, been cheered. 


‘Beside the lonely watch-tower stood 
‘That grey-haired Man of gentle blood, 
‘Who with her Fathor had grown old 
An friendship ; rival hunters they, 

And fellow warriors in their day ; 

‘To Rylatone he the tidings brought ; 
‘Then on this height the Maid had sought, 
And, gently as he could, had told 

‘The ond of that dire Tragedy, 

‘Which it had been his lot to see. 


To him the Lady turned ; “ You said 
‘That Francis lives, he is not dead 1” 


“Your noble brother hath boon spared ; 
‘To take his lifo they have not dared ; 

On him and on his high endeavour 

‘The light of praise shall shino for ever 
Nor did he (such Heaven's will) in yain 
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pressing: a] 
Nor wanted "mid the ‘ing crowd 


‘Deep fooling, that found utterance loud, 
* Lo, Francis comes,’ there were who eried, 
“A Prisoner ance, but now set free 
"Tis well, for he the worst defied 
‘Through force of natural piety 5 

He rose not in this quarrel, be, 

For concord’s sake and England’s good, 
Suit to his Brothers often made 

With tears, and of his Father prayed— 
And when he had in vain withstood. 
‘Their purpoxe—then did he divide, 

He parted from them ; but at their side 
Now walks in unanimity, 

‘Then pence to cruelty and scorn, 
While to the prison they are borne, 
Peace, peace to all indignity t* 


And so in Prison were they laid— 
Ob hear me, hear me, gentle Maid, 
For I am come with power to bless, 
By scattering gleams, through your distress, 
Of a redeeming happiness. 
Me did a reverent pity move 
And privilege of ancient love 5 
And, in your service, making bold, 
Entranco I gained to that strong-hold. 


Your Father gave me cordial greeting ; 
But to his purposes, that barned 
Within him, instantly returned = 
He was commanding and entreating, 
And mid— We need not stop, my Son! 
‘Thoughts press, and time is hurrying on’— 
And so to Francis he renewed 
His words, more calmly thus pursued. 


“Might this our enterprise have sped, 
Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 
A renovation from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green = 

‘The darksome altars would have blazed 

Like stars when clouds are rolled away 5 

Salvation to all eyes that gazed, 

Onee more the Rood had been upraised 

‘To spread its arms, and stand for aye. 

‘Then, then—had I survived to see 

New life in Bolton Priory ; 

The voice restored, the eye of Truth 

Re-opened that inspired my youth 5 

‘To see her in her pomp arrayed — 

This Banner (for such vow I mado) 

Should on the consecrated breast 

Of that anme Temple have found rest : 
x 
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T would myself lave bang it high, 
Pit offering of glad victory | 


A shadow of such thought remains 
‘To cheer this md and pensive time 5 


Hear then,’ mid he, “while I impart, 
‘My Son, the last wiah of my heart. 
‘The Banner strive thou to regain 5 
And, if the endeavour prove not vain, 
Bear it—to whom if not to thee 
Shall I this lonely thought consign |— 
‘Bear it to Bolton Priory, 
And lay it on Saint Mary's shrine ; 
To wither in the sun and breeze 
"Mid those decaying sanctities. 
‘There let at least the gift be laid, 
‘The testimony there displayed 5 
Bold proof that with no selfish aim, 
‘But for lost Faith and Christ's dear name, 
LT helmeted a brow though white, 
And took a place in all men's sight ; 


My wish is known, and I have done; 
Now promise, grant this one request, 
‘This dying prayer, and be thou blest!” 


Then Francis answered— Trust thy Son, 
For, with God's will, it shall be done !"— 


‘The pledge obtained, the solemn word 
‘Thus searcely given, a noise was heard, 
And Officers appeared in state 

‘To lead the prisoners to their fate. 
‘They rose, oh | wherefore should I fear 
To tell, or, Lady, you to hear t 

They rose—embraces none were given— 
‘They stood like trees when earth and heaven 
Are calm ; they knew each other's worth, 
And reverently the Band went forth. 

‘They met, when they had reached the door, 
‘One with profane and harsh intent 

Placed there—that ho might go before 
And, with that rueful Banner borne 

Aloft in sign of taunting scorn, 
Conduct them to their punishment = 
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‘So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 
By human feeling, hnd ordained. 
‘The unhappy Banner Francis ew, 
And, with » look of calm command 
Inspiring universal awe, 

‘He took it from the soldier's hand ; 
And all the people that stood round 
Confirmed the deed in peace profound. 
—High transport did the Father shed 
‘Upon his Son—and they were led, 
Led on, and yielded up their breath ; 


These things, which thus had in the sight 
And hearing passed of Him who stood 


“ Yes—God is rich in mercy,” paid 
‘The old Man to the silent Maid, 
“Yet, Lady! shines, through this blnek night, 
One star of aspect heavenly bright ; 

Your Brother lives—he lives—is come 
Perhaps already to his home 5 

‘Then let us leave this dreary place.’ 

She yielded, and with gentle pace, 
‘Though without one uplifted look, 
‘To Rylstone-hall her way she took, 


—— 
“ 

CANTO SIXTH. 
Way comes not Francis?—From the doloful City 
He fied,—and, im his flight, could hear 
‘The death-sounds of the Minster-bell : 
‘That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
‘To Marmaduke, cut off from pity 1 
To Ambrose that! and then » knell 
For him, the swoet half-opened Flower! 
For all—all dying in one hour? 
—Why comes not Francis? Thoughts of love 
‘Should bear him to his Sister dear 
With the floot motion of a dove; 
‘Yea, like a heavenly messenger 
‘Of speediost wing, should he appear. 














































Why comes he nott—for westward fast 
Along the plain of York he past ; 
‘Reekless of what impels or leads, 


‘He marked not, beard not, as he fled ; 
All but the suffering heart was dead 

For him abandoned to blank awe, 

To vacancy, and horror strong: 

And the first object which he saw, 

With conscions sight, as he swept along— 
‘At was the Banner in his hand! 

‘He felt—and made a sudden stand. 


He looked about like one betrayed : 
‘What hath he done! what promise made? 
‘Oh weak, weak moment! to what end 
Can such a vain oblation tend, 

And he the Bearer?—Can he go 
Carrying this instrument of woo, 

‘And find, find any where, a right 

‘To excuse him in his Country's sight t 
‘No; will not all mon deom the chango 

A downward course, perverse and strange ? 
‘Here is it;—but howt when! must she, 
‘The unoffending Emily, 
Again this piteous object sect 


‘Such conflict long did he maintain, 
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‘To Emily in the yew-tree shade: 
He eighod, submitting will ond power 

‘To the stern embrace of that grasping hour. 
“No choice is left, the deed is mino— 
Dead are they, dead !—nd I will go, 

And, for their sakes, come weal or woe, 
Will lay the Relic on the ehrine.” 


So forward with a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and hill; 
And up the vale of Wharf his way 
Pursued ;—and, at the dawn of day, 
Attained a summit whence his eyes 
Could see the Tower of Bolton rise. 
There Francis for a moment's space 
Made halt—but hark ! # noise behind 
Of horsemen at an eager pace ! 
He heard, and with misgiving mind. 
—'Tis Sir George Bowes who leads the Band : 
They come, by cruel Sussex sent ; 
Who, when the Nortons from the hand 


His whole bold carriage (which had quelled 
Thus far the Opposor, and repelled 

All censure, enterprise so bright 

That even bad men had vainly striven. 
Against that overcoming light) 

‘Was then reviewed, and prompt word given, 
That to what place soever fled 

He should be seized, alive or dead. 


‘The troop of horse bare gained the height 
Where Francit stood in open sight, 
They hem him round—* Behold the proof," 
They cried, “the Ensign in his hand! 
He did not arm, he walked aloof ! 
For why !—to save his Father's land ;— 
Worst Traitor of them all is he, 
A Traitor dark and cowardly!” 


®[ am no Traitor,” Francis said, 
“Though this unhappy freight I bear; 
And must not part with. But beware ;— 
Err not, by hasty zeal misled, 
Nor do a suffering Spirit wrong, 
‘Whose self-reproaches are too strong !'" 
At this he from the beaten road 
Retreated towards a brake of thorn, 
That like a place of vantage showed ; 
And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 
x2 
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In self-defence with warlike brow’ 

‘He stood,—nor weaponless was now ; 

He from « Soldier's hand had snatched 

A spear,—and, so protected, watched 

‘The Assailants, turning round and round ; 
‘But from behind with treacherous wound 

A Spearman brought him to the ground, 
‘The guardian lance, as Francis fell, 
‘Dropped from him ; but his other hand 

‘The Banner clenched ; till, from out the Band, 
‘One, the most eager for the prixe, 

Rashed in; and—while, O grief to tell! 

A glimmering sense still left, with eyes 
‘Unelosed the noble Francis lay— 
‘Seized it, as hunters seize their prey; 

‘But not before the warm life-blood. 

‘Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed, 

‘The wounds the broidered Banner showed, 
‘Thy fatal work, O Maiden, innocent as good! 


Prouilly the Horsemen bore away 
‘The Standard; and where Francis lay 
‘There was he left alone, unwopt, 

And for two days unnoticed slept. 
For at that time bewildering fear 
Possessed. the country, far and near; 
But, on the third day, passing by 
One of the Norton 

Espied the uncovered Corse; the Man 
‘Shrunk as be recognised the face, 
And to the nearest homesteads ran 
And called the people to the place. 
—How desolate is Rylstonc-hall t 
‘This was tho instant thought of all ; 
And if the lonely Lady there 

Should be; to her they cannot hear 
This weight of anguish and despair. 
‘So, when upon sad thoaghts had prest 
‘Thoughts sadder still, they deemed it best 
‘That, if the Priest should yield assent 
And no one hinder thoir intent, 
‘Then, they, for Christian pity's sake, 
Tn holy ground a grave would make ; 
And straightway buried he should be 
In the Church-yard of the Priory. 





Apart, some little space, was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid. 
In no confusion or neglect 
‘This did they,—but in pure respect 
‘That he was born of gentle blood ; 











Bearing the body on a bier 5 
And psalms they sing—a holy sound 
‘That hill and vale with sadness hear- 


But Emily hath raised her head, 
And is again disquieted ; 
She must behold !—eo many gone, 
Where is the solitary Onet 
And ferth from Rylstone-hall stepped she;— 
To seck her Beother forth she went, 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Toward Bolton's ruined Priory. 
‘She comes, and in the vale hath heard 
The funeral dinge ;—she sees the knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot— 
And darting like a wounded bird 
She reached the graye, and with her breast 
Upon the ground received the rest;— 
‘The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth t 


—— 


CANTO SEVENTH. 
* Powers there are 
‘That touch each othor to the quick—in modes 
‘Whiok the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of." 
Tuov Spirit, whose angelic hand 
Was to the harp « strong command, 
‘Called the submissive strings to wake 
Tn glory for this Maiden’ sake, 
Say, Spirit! whither hath she fled 
‘To hido her poor affficted head ! 
What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her !—is a rifted tomb 4 
Within the wilderness her seat! 
Some island which the wild waves beat— 
As that the Sufferer’s last retreat ® 
Or some aspiring rook, that shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds! 
High-climbing rock, low sunless dale, 
Sea, desert, what do these avail? 
Oh take her anguish and ber fears 
Into a deep recess of years ! 





*Tis done ;—despoil and desolation 
O’er Ryletone’s fair domain have blown ; 
Pools, terraces, and walks are sown 
With woods; the bowers are overthrown, 
Or have given way to slow mutation, 
While, in their ancient habitation: 

‘Tho Norton namo hath been unknown. 
‘The lordly Mansion of ite pride 














Ts stripped ; the ravage hath spread wide 
‘Through park and field, a perishing 
That mocks the gladness of the Spring! 


And she hath wandered, long and far, 
Benesth the light of sun and star ; 
‘Hath roamed in trouble and in grief, 
Driven forward like a withered leaf, 
‘Yea like « ship at random blown 
ee Set ockowws. 
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(Sach have I seen) whom chance of birth 
Hath separated from its kind, 

To live and die in a shady bower, 
Single on the gladsowe earth, 


‘When, with » noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by; 
And, mddenly, bebold » wonder | 
Fer One, among those rushing deer, 
A single One, in mid career 
Hath stopped, and fixed her large full eye 
Upon the Lady Emily ; 
A Doe most beautiful, clear-white, 
A radiant creatury, silver-bright ! 


‘Thus checked, a little while it stayed ; 
A little thoughtful pause it mado ; 

And then advanced with stealth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her, and more near— 
Looked round—but sw no cause for fear ; 
So to her feet the Creature came, 

And laid its head upon her knee, 

And looked into the Lady's face, 

A look of pure benignity, 

And fond unclouded memory, 

At is, thought Emily, the same, 

‘The very Doe of other years !— 

‘The pleading look the Lady viewed, 
‘And, by ber gushing thoughts subdued, 
‘She melted into tears— 

A flood of tears, that flowed apace,. 

Upon the happy Creature’s face. 


‘Ob, moment ever blest! O Pair 
Beloved of Heaven, Heaven's chosen care, 
‘This wae for you » precious greeting ; 
And may it prove « fruitful meeting ! 
Joined are they, and the sylvan Doe 
Can she depart! ean she forego 
‘The Lady, once her playful peer, 

And now her gainted Mistress dear! 
And will not Emily receive 

‘This lovely chronicler of things 

Long past, delights and sorrowings? 
Lone Sufferer! will not she believe 

‘The promise in that speaking face ; 

And welcome, as a gift of grace, 

The snddest thought the Creature brings! 
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‘That day, the first of a ro-unfon 
Which was to teem with high communion, 
‘hot day of balmy April weather, 

‘They tarried in the wood together, 

And when, ere fall of evening dew, 

She from her sylvan haunt withdrew, 
‘The White Doo tracked with faithful pace 


Once owned her Father for his Lord ; 
A hut, by tafted trees defended, 
Where Rylstone brook with Wharf is blended. 


When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the Doe stood there in sight. 
‘She shrank :—with one frail ahoek of pain 
Received and followed by o prayer, 

‘She saw the Creature once again ; 

‘Shun will she not, she feels, will bear ;— 
But, whereevever she looked round, 

All now was trouble-haanted ground ; 
And therefore now she deems it good 
Once more this restless neighbourhood 
To leave —Unwooed, yet unforbidden, 
‘The White Doo followed up the vale, 

Up to another cottage, hidden 

In the deep fork of Amerdale ; 

And there may Emily restore 
Herself, in spots unscen before. 

—Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 





For she hath ventured now to read 

Of time, and place, und thought, and deed— 
Endless history that lies 

Tn her silent Follower’s eyes ; 

Who with a power like human reason 
Discerns the favourable season, 

Skilled to approach or to retire;— 

From looks conesiving her desire ; 

Sty ta aay chant De girded 


Or in the meadow wandered wide! 

How pleased, when down the Straggler sank 
Boside her, on some sunny bank? 

How soothed, when in thick bower enclosed, 
‘They, like # nested pair, reposed 1 

Fair Vision ! when it crossed the Maid 
Within some rocky cavern laid, 

‘The dark cave’s portal gliding by, 

Whito a3 whitest cloud on high 
Flonting through the azure sky, 

—What now is left for pain or fear? 

‘That Presence, dearer and more dear, 
While they, side by side, were straying, 
‘And the shepherd’s pipe was playing, 

Did now a very gladness yield 

At morning to the dewy field, 

And with a deeper peace endued 

‘The hour of moonlight sotitade. 


‘With her Companion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Rylstone back she eame 5 
And, ranging through the wasted groves, 
Received the memory of old loves, 
Undisturbed and undistrost, 

Tnto a soul which now was blest 
With n soft spring-day of holy, 
Mild, ond grateful, melancholy: 
Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 
But by tender fancies brightened. 


When the bells of Rylstone played 
‘Their sabbath musio—* Gov us aye f 
‘That was the sound they seemed to speak ¢ 
Inscriptive legend which 1 ween 
May on those holy bells be seen, 
‘That legend and her Grandsire’s name 5 
And oftentimes the Lady meok 
Had in her childhood rend the same ; 
Words which she slighted at that day ; 
But now, when such sad change was wrought, 
And of that lonely name she thought, 
‘The bells of Rylstone seemed to my, 
While she sate listening in the shade, 
With yocal music, Got us ante ;” 
And all the hill« were gind to bear 
‘Their part in this effectual prayer. 


Nor lacked she Reason’s firmest power ; 
But with the White Doo at her side 

Up would she climb to Nerton Tower, 
And thenee look round her far and wide, 
Her fate there measuring ;—all is stilled,— 
‘The weak One hath subdued her heart; 
Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 
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Fulfilled, and she sustains her part ! 

But here her Brother's words have failed ; 
‘Here hath a milder doom provailed ; 
‘That she, of him and all berefi, 

Hath yet this faithful Partner beft ; 

This one Associate that disproves 

His words, remains for her, and loves, 

If tears are shed, they do not fall 

For lows of him—for ono, or all ; 

‘Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth sho weep 
Moved gently in her soul's soft sleep ; 

A few tears down her chook descend 

For this her last and living Priend, 


Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot, 
And bless for both this savage spot ; 
Which Emily doth sacred hold 
‘For reasons dear and manifold— 
Here hath she, here before her sight, 
Close to the summit of this height, 
‘The grassy rock-encireled Pound 
In which the Creature first was found, 
So beautiful the timid Thrall 
(A spotless Youngling white as foam) 
‘Hor youngest Brother brought it home ; 
‘The youngest, then a lusty boy, 

Bore it, or led, to Rylatone-hall 
‘With heart brimful of pride and joy ! 


‘But most to Bolton's sacred Pile, 
On favouring nights, she loved to go ; 
‘There ranged through cloister, court, and aisle, 
Attended by the soft-paced Doe ; 
Nor feared she in the still moonshine 
‘To look upon Saint Mary's shrine ; 
Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
‘Where Francis slept in his last abode. 








Power which the viewless Spirit shed 
By whom we were first visited ; 
‘Whose voice we heard, whose hand and wings 


From fair to fairer ; day by day 

A more divine and loftier way | 
Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod, 
By sorrow lifted towards hor God ; 


Her own thoughts loved she ; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly Friend 5 
‘There stopped ; her thirst was sutisfied 
With what this innocent spring supplied : 
Her sanction inwardly she bore, 

And stood apart from human cares ; 
But to the world returned no more, 
Although with no unwilling mind 

Holp did she give at need, and joined 
‘The Wharfdale peasants in their prayers, 
At Iength, thus faintly, faintly tied 

To earth, she was set free, and diced, 
‘Thy soul, exalted Emily, 

Maid of the blastod family, 

Rose to the God from whom it came | 
—In Rylstone Chureh her mortal frame 
‘Was buried by her Mother's aide. 


Most glorious sunset ! and a ray 
Survives—the twilight of eis day— 
In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Support, and whom the forest shields ; 
Who, having filled a holy place, 
Partakes, in her degree, Heaven's grace 5 
And bears a memory ands mind 
Raised far above the law of kind ; 
Haunting tho spots with lonely cheor 
Which her dear Mistress once held dear : 
Loves most what Emily loved most— 
The enclosure of this charch-yard ground ; 
Here wanders like a gliding ghost, 
And every sabbath here is found; 
‘Comes with the people when the bella 
Are heard among the moorland delle, 
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Lies open on the sabtath-day ; 
‘Here walks amid the moernful waste 
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- iyrRopvetios. 
J, wwo accompanied with faithful pace 


‘Won for herself » lasting resting-place ; 


Immortal amaranth and palms abound, 





Finds entrance through yoo arch, where way 


IN SERIES. 


PART |. 


FROM TILE INTHODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO NMITAIN, TO THX CONSUMMATION OF THE PAPAL 
‘DOMINION. 


+A vorso may catch a wandering Soul, that fics 
‘Profounder Tracts, and by & blest wurpriee 
Convert delight Into a Sacrifice.’ 


Ip there bo prophets on whose spirits rest 

Past things, revealed like future, they can tel 
What Powers, presiding o'er the sacred well 

‘Of Christian Faith, this savage Ialand blessed 
With its first bounty. Wandering through the wost, 
Did holy Paul * a while in Britain dwell, 

And call the Fountain forth by miracle, 

And with dread signs the nascent Stream invest ! 
Or He, whose bonis dropped off, whose prison doors 
Flew open, by an Angel's voice unbarred t 

Or some of bumbler name, to these wild shores 
Storm-driven ; who, having seen the cup af woe 
Pass from their Master, sojourned here to guard 
‘Tho previous Current they had taught to Bow! 


Cérulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring, 
And loved with apirit ruled by his to sing 
Of mountain-quiet and boon nature's grace ; 
1, who exsayed the nobler Stream to trace 
Of Liberty, and xmote the plausive string 
‘Till the checked torrent, proudly triamphing, 


‘Now seok upon the heights of Time the source 
Of a Hour Riven, on whose banks are found 
‘Sweet pastoral flowers,and laurels thathave crowned 
Pall oft the unworthy brow of lawless force ; 
And, for delight of him who tracks its course, 


‘That one sequestered hillock green, 
‘The pensive visitant is seen. 
There doth tho gentle Creature tie 
With those adversities unmoved ; 
Calm spectacle, by carth and sky 
In their benignity approved ! 

And aye, methinks, this hoary Pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 
Looks down upon her with a «mile, 
A gracious mile, that seems to say— 
“Thon, thou art not a Child of Time, 
But Danghtor of the Eternal Prime” 


ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS, 





iy 
CONSRCTU BES, 
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© See Noto. 
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‘Songims round the Arch-druid’s brow the seamow* 
—white 

As Menai’s foam ; and toward the mystic ring 

Where Augurs stand, the Future questioning, 

Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy flight, 

Porteniling ruin to each baleful rite, 

‘That, in the lapse of ages, hath crept o'er 

Diluvian truths, and patriarchal loro, 

Haughty the Bard: can these meck doctrines blight 

‘His transports! wither his heroic strains! 

Bug all shall bo fulfilled ;—tho Julian spear 

A way first opened ; and, with Roman chains, 

‘The tidings come of Jesus crucified ; 

‘Thoy eome—they spread—tho weak, the suffering, 

Receive the faith, and in the hope abide. [hear ; 



















> 1. 

PRUIDICAL EXCOMMUNICATION. 
Meney and Love have met thee on thy road, 
Thou wretched Outcast, from the gift of fire 
And food cut off by sucerdotal ire, 
From every sympathy that Man bestowed ! 
‘Yet shall it claim our reverence, that to God, 
Ancient of days ! that to the eternal Sire, 
‘Those jealous Ministers of law aspire, 
As to the one sole fount whence wisdom flowed, 


And still, ‘mid yon thick woods, the primal truth 
Glimmers through many a superstitions form 
‘That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. 


v. 
7 
UNCERTAINTY, 


Danevyess surrounds us; seeking, wo are lost 
‘On Snowdon's wilds, amid Brigantian coves, 
Or whore the solitary shepherd roves 

Along the plain of Sarum, by the ghost 

Of Time and shadows of Tradition, crost ; 
And where the boatman of the Western Isles 
‘Slackens his course—to mark those holy piles 
Which yet survive on bleak Iona's const. 
‘Nor these, nor monuments of eldest name, 


‘eyes, that sought the fountain-head. 
} pon the growing Rill may gaze, 


* This wator-fowl was, among ' the Druids, an emblem of 


seine mee te ie ak ae = 





Lament! for Diocletian's fiery sword 

‘Works busy as the lightning ; but instinct 

With malice ne'er to deadliest weapon linked, 
Which God's ethereal store-houses afford : 
Against the Followers of the incarnate Lond 

It ragns ;—some are smitten in tho field— [shield 
Some pierced to the heart through the ineffectan) 
Of swered home ;—with pomp are others gored 
And dreadful respite. Thas was Alban tried, 
England's first Martyr, whom no threats couldabale; 
‘Self-offered victim, for his friend he died, 

And for the faith ; nor shall his name forsake 
That Hill, whose flowery platform seems to rise 
By Nature decked for holiest sacrifice. 


















: 
vi. 
RECOVERY. 
As, when a storm hath ceased, the birds regain 
‘Their cheerfulness, and busily retrim 
Their nests, or chant a gratulating hymn 
To the blue ether and bespangled plain ; 
Even 90, in many 4 re-constructed fane, 
Have the survivors of this Storm renewed 
Their holy rites with vocal gratitude: 
And solemn ceremonials they ordain 
To celebrate their great deliverance ; 
Most feclingly instructed "mid their fear— 
‘That persecution, blind with rage extreme, [nance, 
May not the less, through Heaven's mild counte- 
Even in her own despite, both food and choer ; 
For all things are less dreadful than they seem, 


- 


xe vin. 

TEMPTATIONS PROM ROMAN REFINEMENTS, 
Warcn, and be firm! for, soul-subduing vice, 
Heart-killing luxury, on your steps await. 
Fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate, 
And temples flashing, bright as polar ice, 
‘Their radiance through the woods—may yet suffice 
To snp your hardy virtue, and abate 
Your love of Him upon whose forehead sate 
‘The crown of thorns; whose life-blood flowed, the 

price 
Of your redemption, Shun the insidious arts 
‘That Rome provides, less dreading from her frown 
Than from her wily praise, her pesceful gown, 
Language, and letters ;—these, though fondly viewed 
As humanising graces, are but parta 
And instruments of deadliest servitude! 
important part of their mysterkes, The Cormorant was a 
bird of bad omen. * Beo Note. 
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DISSENSIONS, 
‘Twat heresies shonld strike (if truth be seanned 
Presumptuously) their roots both wide and deep, 
Ix natural as dreams to feverish sleep. 

Lo! Discord at the altar dares to stand 
‘Uplifting toward high Heaven her fiery brand, 

A cherished Priestess of the new-baptined ! 

But chastisement shall follow peace despised. 
‘The Pictish oud darkens the enervate land 

By Rome abandoned ; vain are suppliant cries, 
Ani prayers that would undo her forced farewell ; 
For she returns not—Awed by her own knell, 
She casts the Britons upon strange Allies, 

‘Soon to become more dreaded enemies 

‘Than heartless misery called them to repel. 























a x. 


STRUGGLE OF THE WRITONS AGAINST THE BARBARIANS. 
Rest !—they Aare riven: of brave Ancurin ask 
How they havescourged old foes, perfidious friends 
‘Tho Spirit of Caractacus descends 

Upon the Patriots, animates their task ;— 


Stretched in the sunny light of victory bask 

‘The Host that followed Urien as he strode 

‘O'er heaps of slain ;—from Cambrian wood and 
Druids descend, auxiliars of the Cross; [moss 
‘Bards, nursed on blue Plinlimmon’s still abode, 
Rusk on the fight, to harps preferring swords, 
And everlasting deeds to burning wards t 


XL 


SAXON CONQUEST. 

Non wants the eanse the panic-etriking aid 

OF ballelujahs * tost from hill to hill— 

For instant victory. But Heaven's high will 

Permits » second and a darker shade 

Of Pagan night, Afflicted and dismayed, 

‘The Relics of the sword flee to the mountains : 

O wretebed Land | whose tears have flowed ike 
fountains ; 

‘Whose arts and honours in the dust are laid 

‘By men yet scarcely conscious of a care 

For other monuments than those of Earth ; 

‘Who, as the fields and woods have given them birth, 

‘Will build their savage fortunes only there ; 

Content, if foss, and barrow, and the girth 

Of long-drawn rampart, witness what they were. 


* Bee Note. 
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POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION, 








xt 
MONASTERY OF OLD BANGOR *, 

Tire oppression of the tamult—wrath and scora— 
The tribulation—and the gleaming bMedea— 

Such is the impetuous spirit that pervades 

‘The song of Taliesin ;—Ours shall mourn {tura 
The wearmed Host who by their prayers would 
‘The sword from Bangor’s walls, and guard the store 
Of Aboriginal and Roman lore, 

And Christian monuments, that now must burn 
To senseless ashes. Mark ! how all things ewerre 
From their known course, or vanish like s dream; 


- 


When laws, and creeds, and people all are lost ! 


xu. 
CASUAL INCITEMENT, 

A wnromr-namep company of youthful slaves, 

Beautiful strangers, stand within the pale 

Of n sad market, ranged for publio sale, 

Where Tiber’s stream the immortal City laves : 

Anout by name; and not an Axom waves 

His wing who could seem Jovelier to man’s eye 

‘Than they appear to holy Gregory 

Who, having learnt that name, salvation craves 

For Them, and for their Land. The earnest Sire, 


- 


sympathies ; 
De-rt1axs—he would save them from God’s Ine ; 


Sabjects of Saxon ASuis—they shall sing 
Glad Haue-lujahs to the eternal King! 


xI¥, 
GLAD TIDINGS, 

Fon ever hallowed be this morning fair, 

Blest be the unconscious shore on which ye tread, 

And blest the silver Cross, whieh ye, instead 

Of martial banner, in procession bear ; 

'The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 

‘The pictured Saviour !—By Augustin led, 

‘They come—and onward travel without dread, 

Chanting in barbarous ears a tunoful prayer— 

‘Sung for themselves, and those whorm they would 

free! 

Rich conquest waits them >—the tempestuous sen 

Of Ignorance, that ran. so rough and high 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 

‘These good men humble hy a few bare words, 

And calm with fear of God"s divinity. 


* Seo Note, r 
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Mark him, of shoulders carved, and stature tall, 
Black hinir, and vivid eye, and meagro chook, 
His prominent feature like an eagle's beak 5 

A Man whose aspect doth at once appal 

And strike with reverence. The Monarch leans 
Toward the pure truths this Dolegate propounds, 
Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 

‘With earefall hesitation, —then convenes 

A synod of his Councillors —give ear, 

And what a pensive Sage doth utter, hear! 


o. XVI 
PRRSUASION. 


May's life is like a Sparrow, mighty King ! 

* That—while at banquet with your Chiefs you sit 
“ Housed near a blazing fire—is seen to flit 
“Safe from the wintry tempest. Fluttering, 
Here did it enter ; there, on hasty wing, 

“ Plies out, and pases on from cold to cold ; 
But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. Even such, that transient Thing, 
The human Soul ; not utterly unknown 

While in the Body lodged, her warm abode ; 
But from what world She came, what woe or weal 
On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown ; 
* This mystery if the Stranger can reveal, 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed +!" 


= xvi. 


CONVERSION, 
Paowrt transformation works the novel Loro ; 
‘The Council closed, the Pricst in full career 
‘Rides forth, an arméd man, and hurls a spear 
‘To deseerste the Fane which heretofore 
Ho served in folly. Woden falls, and ‘Thor 
; the mace, in battle heaved 

‘So might thoy dream) till victory was achioved, 
ss preeerraperbrlgrataeai 

Altar sink, to hide their shame 


APOLOGY. 
Nox ecorn the aid which Fancy oft doth lend 
‘The Soul's eternal interests to promote: 
‘Death, darkness, danger, are our natural lot; 
And evil Spirits may our walk attend 
For anght the wisest know or comprehend ; 
‘Thon bo good Spirits fre to breathe a note 
‘Of clovation ; let their odours float 
Around these Converts ; and their glories blend, 
‘The midnight stars outshining, or the blaze 
Of the noon-day. Nor doubt that golden cords 
‘Of good works, mingling with the visions, raise 
‘The Soul to purer worlds : and who the line 
Shall draw, tho limits of the power define, 
‘That even imperfect faith to man affords? 


Ix. 
PRIMITIVE SAXON CLERGY *. 

How beautiful your presence, how benign, 

Servants of God ! who not thought will share 

With the vain world ; who, outwardly as bare 

As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 

‘That the firm soul is clothed with fruit divine | 

Such Priest, when service worthy of his care 

‘Has callod him forth to breathe the common air, 

Might ecem a saintly Image from its shrine 

Desconded :—happy are the eyes that meet 

‘The Apparition ; evil thoughts are stayed 

At his approach, and low-bowed necks entreat 

A benediction from his voice or hand ; 

Whence grace, through which the heart can 


= 


‘understand, 
And vows, that bind the will, in silence made. 


3 
OIE INVLUENCRS, 

An, when the Body, round which in love we clung, 

Is chilled by death, does mutual service fail? 

Is tender pity then of no avail? 

Are intercessions of the fervent tongue 

A waste of hope!—From this and souree have 

Rites that console the Spirit, under grief [#prung 

Which ill can brook more rational reliefs 

Hence, prayers are shaped amiss, and dirges sung 

For Souls whose doom is fixed! The way is emooth 

For Power that travels with the human hearts 

Confession ministers the pang to soothe 

In him who at the ghost of guilt doth start, 

‘Ye holy Men, so earnest in your care, 

Of your own mighty instruments beware! 


+ See note. 












Xx. 
SECLUSION, 

Lance, shield, and sword relinquished—nt his side 
A bead-roll, in his hand a clasped book, 
Or staff more harmless than a shepherd's erook, 
‘The war-wors Chieftain quits the world—to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 
In cloistered privacy, But not to dwell 
In soft repose ho comes. Within his cell, 
Round the decaying trank of human pride, 
pee een eee ome maeniga ed Bom, 


- 


In grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 
ere eee a mer Say being, 
For recompence—their own perennial bower. 


¢ xxi. 
coNTENCED. 

‘Merarxns that to some vacant hormitage 
My foot would rather turn—to some dry nook 
‘Seooped out of living rock, and near a brook 
Horled down 4 mountain-cove from stage to stage, 
‘Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling rage 
In the soft heaven of a translucent pool ; 
‘Thence creeping under sylvan arches cool, 
Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams, A beechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my furniture should be ; 
Crisp, yellow leaves my bed ; the hooting owl 
‘My night-watch: nor should e'er the crested fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 
‘Tired of the world and all its industry, 






a RRL 
REPROOP, 
‘Bor what if One, through grove or flowery mead, 









Of learning, where thou heard'st the Lillows beat 
On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
‘Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse | 

‘The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 
Tmposed on human kind, must first forget 

‘Thy diligenee, thy unrelaxing use 

‘Of n long life ; and, in the hour of death, 

‘Tho last dear service of thy passing breath* ! 


* He expired dictating tho lest words of a translation 
‘of St. John's Gospel. 










POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 




























“ =SIV. 


SAXON MONASTERIR, AND LIGHTS AND SHADES OP 
TUR RELIGION, 

By such examples moved to unbought pains, 

‘Tho people work liko congregated bees ; 

Eager to build the quiet Fortresses 

Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 

From Heayen a general blessing ; timely rains 

Or needful sunshine ; prosperous enterprise, 

Justice and peace —bold faith! yet also rive 

The sacred Structures for less doubtful gains, 

The Sensual think with reverence of the palma 

Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond the grave 5 

If penance be redeemable, thence alms 

Flow to the poor, and freedom to the slave ; 

And if fall oft the sare 

Lives black with guilt, furocity it calms, 


+ XX. 
MISSIONS AND TRAVELS, 

‘Not sedentary all: there are who roam 
To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores; 
Or quit with zealous step their knee-worn floors 
‘To seek the general mart of Christendom ; 
Whence they, like richly-laden merchants, come 
To their beloved cells :—or shall we say 
‘That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their way, 
To lead in memorable triumph home 
‘Truth, their immartal Unat Babylon, 
Learned and wise, hath perished utterly, 
Nor leaves her Speech one word to aid the sigh 
‘That would lament her ;—Memphiss, ‘Tyre, are gone 
With all their Arts,—but classic lore glides on 
By theee Religious saved for all posterity. 


or XXxTI. 
ALYRED. 

Banoxw « pupil of the monkish gown, 

‘The pious Aurnen, King to Justice dear! 

Lord of the harp and liberating spear ; 

Mitror of Princes! Indigent Renown 

Might range the starry ether for a crown 

Equal to his deserts, who, like the year, 

Poars forth his bounty, like the day doth eheer, 

And awes like night with frown. 

Ease from this noble miser of his time 

No moment steals; pain narrows not his eares*. 

‘Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem, 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 

And Christian India, through her wide-spread elime, 

In mored converse gifts with Alfred shares 


* Bee Note. 
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WS DESCENDANTS. cacti 
‘Wares thy great soul was freed from mortal chains, | A rirasaxt music floats along the Mere, 
‘Darling of England! many a bitter shower ‘From Monks in Ely chanting service high, 





‘Fell on thy tomb ; but emulative power 
Flowed in thy line through undegencrate veins. 


While-as Canitte the King is rowing by: — [near, 
“ My Osrsmon,” quoth the mighty King, “draw 








‘The Race of Alfred covet glorious pains “ That we the sweet song of the Monks may hear i” 
‘When dangers threaten, dangers ever new ‘He listens (all past conquests and all schemes 
‘Black temposts bursting, blacker still in view ! (Of fature vanishing like empty dreams) 

‘But manly sovereignty its hold retains ; Heart-touched, and haply not without a tear. 





‘The Royal Minstrel, ere the choir is still, 
While his freo Barge skims the smooth food along, 


‘The root sincere, the branches bold to strive 
“With the fierce tempest, whilo, within the round. 








Of their protection, gentle virtues thrive ; Gives to that rapture an accondant Rhyme*, 
As oft, ‘mid some green plot of open ground, O suffering Earth! be thankful ; sternest clime 
‘Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom, And rudest age are subject to the thrill 






‘The fostered hyacinths spread their purple bloom. | Of hesren-descended Piety and Song, 








‘XVII > xxxn 
= ESFLUENCE apesxp. ‘THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
‘Uncen by Ambition, who with subtlest skill ‘Tite woman-hearted Confessor preparvs 
‘The evanescence of the Saxon line, 





‘(Changes her means, the Enthusiast as a dupe 
‘Shall soar, and as = hypocrite can stoop, 







Hark ! “tis the tolling Curfew !—the stars shine 5 

















(Kad tard Sis natrummeats of 008 10 ill, But of the lights that cherish household cares 

‘Moalding the eredulous people to his will. And festive gladness, burns not one that dares a 
Sech Drxerax:—from its Bouedictine coop ‘To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine, 3 
Issues the master Mind, at whose fell swoop Emblem snd instrument, from Thames to Tyne, 

‘The chaste affections tremble to fulfil Of force that daunts, and cunning that ensnares ! 

‘Their purposes. Behold, pre-signified, ‘Yet as the terrors of the lordly bell, 


‘Might of spiritual his thoughts, his | That quench, from hut to palace, lamps and fires, 
a] a = Touch not the tapers of the sacred quires; 


Do in the supernatural world abide = Even so « thraldom, stwdious to expel 
‘So vaunt a throng of Followers, filled with pride | Old laws, and ancient customs to derange, 
In what they see of virtues pushed to extremes, | To Creed or Ritual brings no fatal ehange. 
And sorceries of talent misapplied, 
= Xxx. 
=x. Couper we spake, The Saxons, overpowered 
" DANISH CONQUESTS. By wrong triumphant through its own excess, 


















Wrox ta the Crom that doth tha Cowl obey’! From fields Inid waste, from house and home 
By flames, look up to heaven and crave redress 
From Gods eternal justice. Pitiless 

Though mon be, there are angels that can fool 
For wounds that death alone has power to heal, 
For penitent guilt, and innocent distress 

And has a Champion risen in arms to try 

His Country’s virtue, fought, and breathes no more ; 
His in their hearts the poople canemize ; 

And far above the mine's most precious ore 

‘The least small pittance of bare mould they prize 
‘Seooped from the sacred earth whore his dear relics 
lie. 















* Which is still extant. 


















POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 




























s XXXII, 
THE COUNCIL OF CLERMONT, 
* Axp shall,” the Pontiff asks, * profaneness flow 
From Nazareth—source of Christian piety, 
From Bethlehem, from the Mounts of Agony 
And glorified Ascension | Warriors, go, 
© With prayers and blessings we your path will sow ; 
“ Like Moses bold our hands eroct, till ye 
© Have chased far off by righteous victory 
These sons of Amalek, or laid them low !"—~ 
“Gop witurts rt," the whole assembly ery ; 
Shout which the enraptured multitude astounds | 
‘The Council-roof and Clermont’s towers reply ;— 
God willeth it; from hill to hill rebounds, 
And, in awo-stricken Countries far and nigh, 
Through ‘Nature's hollow arch’ that voice 
resounds *. 

XXXIY, 

ORDSADES, 
‘Tue turbaned Race are poured in thickening swarms 
Along the west ; though driven from Aquitaine, 


- 





‘The Crescent glitters on the towers of Spain ; 
And soft Italia feels renewed alarms ; 

‘The scimitar, that yields not to the charms 

Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus will disdain ; 

‘Nor long (that crassed) would Grecian hills detain 
‘Their tents, and check the current of their arms. 
‘Then blame not those who, by the mightiest lever | 
Known to the moral world, Imagination, 
‘Upheave, so seems it, from her natural station 
All Christendom :—they sweep along (was never 
‘So huge a host {)—to tear from the Unbeliever 
‘The precious Tomb, their havon of salvation. 




















a XEXY, 


RicmaRD 1. 
Repovrren King, of courage leanine, 

T mark thee, Richard ! urgent to equip 
‘Thy warlike person with the staff and scrip ; 
I watch thee sailing o'er the midland brine ; 
‘Tn conquered Cyprus see thy Bride decline 
Her blushing cheek, love-vows upon her lip, 





And see love-emblems streaming from thy ship, 
As thence she holds her way to Palestine. 
My Song, a fearless homager, would attend 
‘Thy thundering batile-axo as it cleaves the press 
Of war, but duty summons her away 
‘To tell—how, finding in the rash distress 
‘Of those Enthusiasts a sulwervient friend, 
‘To giditier heights hath elomb the Papal sway. 

‘* The decision of this council was believed to be 
instantly known in remote parts of Burope. 
















XXXWL 
AN LyrERDICr. 

Reacas quake by turns: proud Arbitress of grace, 
‘The Church, by mandate shadowing forth the 


4 


power 
Sho arrogates o'er heaven's eteraal door, 
Closes the gates of every ancred place. 
Straight from the sun and tainted air's embrace 
All sacred things are covered: cheerful morn 
Grows sad aa night—no seemly garb is worn, 
Nor is» face allowed to meet a face 
With natural amiles of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 
Ditches aro graves—funereal rites denied 5 
And in the chureh-yard he must take his bride 
Who dares be wedded ! Faneies thickly como 
Tuto the pensive heart ill fortified, 
And comfortless despairs the soul benumb, 


=< XXXVIL 
PAPAL ABUSES. 

As with the Stream our voyage we pursue, 

‘The gross materials of this world present 

A marvellous study of wild accidents 

Uncouth proximities of old and new; 

And bold more untrue 

(As might be deemed) to disciplined intent 

Tham aught the sky's fantastic element, 

When most fantastic, offers to the view. 

‘Saw we not Henry scourged at Becket's shrine! 

Lo! John self-atripped of his insignia :—crown, 

Sceptre and mantle, sword and ring, laid down 

At s proud Legnte’s feet! ‘The spears that line 

Baronial halla, the opprobrious insult feel 5 

And angry Ocean roars a vain appeal. 


3 





Pit xxxvirr. 


SCRNR IN VENICE 
Brack Demons hovering o'er his mitred head, 
To Cmsar’s Successor the Pontiff spake 5 
“Ere I absolve thee, stoop! that on thy neck 
* Levelled with earth this foot of mine may tread,’* 
‘Then he, who to the altar had been led, 
He, whose strong arm the Orient could not check, 
He, who had held the Soldan at his beck, 
Stooped, of all glory disinherited, 
And even the common dignity of man !— 
Amazement strikes the crowd : while many tum 
‘Their eyes awny in sorrow, others burn 
With scorn, invoking a vindictive ban 
From outraged Nature; but the sense of most 
In abject sympathy with power is lost. 


Ww 





| Must come and ask permission when to blow, 
‘What further empire would it have! for now 
A ghostly Domination, unconfined 
As that by dreaming Bards to Love assigned, 
Sits there in sober truth—to raise the low, 
‘Perplex the wise, the strang to overthrow ; 
‘Through carth and heaven to bind and to unbind !— 
‘Resist—the thunder quails thee !—crouch—rebuff 
‘Shall be thy recompence ! from land to Isnd 
‘The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 
For eceupation of a magic wand, 
And “tis the Pope that wields it :—whether rough 
Or snooth his frout, our world is in his hand! 


== 


PART I. 
‘TO THE CLOSE OF THE TROUBLES tx THE REIGN OF 
‘OHABLES 1. 


‘With like perverseness did the Chureh abjure 
| Obedience to her Lord, and haste to twine, 
“Mid Heaven-born flowers that shall for aye endure, 
‘Weeds on whose front the world had fixed her sign. 
‘with thy trials thus it fares, 


i I Fzooi can smooth the way to evil choice, 
‘From all msh censure be the mind kept free; 


CASTENTIAN MONASTERY. 


“Hank Man more purely liver, less oft doth fall, 
© More promptly risa, walks with stricter heed, 
“More safely reate, dics happier, is freed 

“ Earlier from deansing fires, and gains withal 
“4 brighter crown *."—On yon Cistertian wall 
Thot confident assurance may be read ; 

And, to like shelter, from the world have fled 
Tocreasing multitudes, The potent call 
Doubthess shall cheat full oft the heart's desires ; 
‘Yet, while the ragged Age on pliant knoe 
Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, 

A gentler life spreads round the holy spires ; 
Whoere'er they rise, the sylvan waste retires, 
And aury harvests exown the fertile lea. 


ai na 
Dervorante his lot who tills the 
His whole life long tills it, with heartless toil 
Of villain-service, passing with the soil 
To each new Master, like a steer or hound, 
Or like m rooted tree, or stone earth-bound 5 
But mark how gladly, through their own domains, 
‘The Monks relax or break these iron chains 5 
While Morey, uttering, through their voice, a sound. 
Echoed in Heaven, eries out, * Ye Chiefs, abate 
‘These logalized oppressions!_Man—whose name 
And nature God disdained not; Man—whose soul 
Christ died for—cannot forfeit his high claim 
‘To live and move from all controul 
Which fellow-fecling doth not mitigate!" 


= MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN, 


REcoRD we too, with just and faithful pen, 
‘That many hooded Cenobites there are, 
Who in their private cells have yet a caro 
Of public quiet; unambitious Men, 
Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken ; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 


5 | Of solitude, with love of science strong, 





How patiently the yoke of thought they bear ! 
How subtly glide its finest threadsalong! 
Spirits that crowd tho intellectual sphere 
With maxy boundaries, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 


* Seo Note. 





ve 
OTHER UENEFITS. 

Axp, not in vain embodied to the eight, 
Religion finds even in the stern retreat 

Of feadal sway her own appropriate seat ; 

“Prom the collegiate pompa on Windsor’s height 
Down to the humbler altar, which the Knight 
And his Retainers of the embattled hall 

Seek in domestic orntory small, 

Por prayer in stillness, or the chanted rite; 
‘Then chiefly dear, when foes are planted round, 
‘Who teach the intrepid guardians of the placo— 
Hourly exposed to death, with famine worn, 
And suffering under many a perilous wound— 
How ead would be their durance, if forlorn 

Of offices dispensing heavenly grace t 


= 


vite 
CONTINUED. 
Axp what melodious sounds at times prevail! 
And, ever and anon, how bright» gleam 
Pours on the surface of the turbid Stream ! 
‘That swells the bosom of our passing sail! 
Por where, but on this River’s margin, blow 
Thoso flowers of chivalry, to bind the brow 
Of hardihood with wreaths that shall not fil !— 
Fair Court of Edward! wonder of tho world t 


s 


‘The lamb ja couching by the lion’s side, 
And near the flame-cyed engle sits the dove. 


vo 
causaDERs, 
Fent we tho sails, and pass with tardy oars 
eee eee emog many sgiance 
Upon the dream-like issues—the 
Cf pny-solindst Wis fa Werlean porns 
Roand the Crusaders, till on distant shores 
‘Their labours end ; or they return to lie, 
‘The vow performed, in cross-legged effigy, 
Devoutly stretehed upon their chancel floors. 
Am I deceived! Or is their requiem chanted 
By voices never mute when Heaven unties 
Hex inmost, softest, tenderest harmonics 5 
‘Requiem which Earth takes up with voice undaunted, 
‘Whon she would tell how Brave, and Good, and 
Wise, 
Por their high guerdon not in vain have panted ! 


ae 








POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION, 


“ 
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As faith thus sanctified the warrior’s crest 
While from the Papal Unity there came, 

‘What fecbler means had fail'd to give, one aim 
Diffused thro’ all the regions of the West 5 

So does her Unity its power attest 

By works of Art, that shed, on the outward frame 
Of worship, glory and grace, which who shall blame 
‘That ever looked to heaven for final rest t 

Hail countless Temples! that so well befit 

Your ministry; that, as yo rise and take 

Form spirit and character from holy writ 

Give to devotion, wheresoe’or awake, 

Pinions of high and higher swoep, and make 

‘The unconverted soul with awe submit. 


a" 
x. 


Where long and deeply hath been fixed the root 
In the blest soil of gospel truth, the Tree, 
(Blightod or scathed tho! many branches be, 
Put forth to wither, many » hopeful shoot) 
Can never cease to bear celestial fruit. 
‘Witness the Chureh that oft times, with effect 
Dear to the mints, strives earnestly to eject 
Her bane, her vital energies reeruit. 
‘Lamenting, do not hopelessly repino 

When such good work is doomed to be undone, 
‘The conquests lost that were so hardly won :— 
All promises vouchsafed by Heaven will shine 
In light confirmed while years their course shall run, 
Confirmed alike in progress and decline. 


xh 
TRANSURSTANTIATION. 


Exovor! for see, with dim asmsociation 

‘The tapers burn; the odorous incense feeds 

A greedy flame ; the pompous masa proceeds 5 
‘The Priest bestows the appointed consecration ; 
And, while the Hosr is raised, its elevation 
An awe and sopernataral horror breeds ; 

And all the people bow their bends, like reeds 
To a soft breeze, in lowly adoration, 

‘This Valdo brooks not. On the hanks of Rhone 
Ho taught, till persecution chased him thence, 
‘To adore the Invisible, and Him alone, 

Nor are his Followers loth to seek defence, 
‘Mid woods and wilds, om Nature's craggy throne, 
From rites that trample upon soul and sense. 











‘THE VauDois. 


‘Bor whence came they who for the Saviour Lord 
‘Have long borne witness us the Scriptures teach t— 


Progonitors explored: 

‘Subalpine vales, in quest of safe retreats 
Where that pure Church survives, though summer 

heats, 
Open a passage to the Romish aword, 
Fars it dares to follow. Herbs selfsown, 
And frnitage gathered from the chesnut wood, 
Nourish the sufferers then ; and mista, that brood 
O'er chasins with new-fallen obstacles bestrown, 
Protect them ; and the eternal snow that daunts 
Aliens, is God’s good winter for their haunts, 


~ xt 


Pnatszn be the Rivers, from their mountain springs 
‘Shouting to Freedom, “Plant thy banners here !”” 
‘To harassed Pioty, “Dismiss thy foar, 

And in our caverns smooth thy ruffled wings!” 
Nor be unthanked their final lingeringe— 
Silent, but not to high-souled Passion’s ear— 
"Mid reedy fens wide-spread and marshes drear, 
‘Their own creation. Such glad welcomings 

‘As Po was heatd to give where Venice rose 
Hailed from aloft those Heirs of truth divine 
‘Who near his fountains songht obscure repose, 
‘Yet came prepared as glorious lights to shinc, 
Should that be needed for their sacred Charge ; 
Blest Prisoners They, whose spirits were at large ! 


xiv, 
| WALDENSES. 
| Tuer had given earliost notice, as the lark 


“4 


all the world with midnight gloom was 
‘Then followed the Waldensian bands, whom Hato 


Whom Obloquy purses with hideous bark +; 
Bat they desist not j—and the scred fire, 





ARCHBISHOP CHICHELY TO HENRY ¥y 
“Waar besst in wilderness or cultured field 
“The lively beauty of the leopard shows! 

“What flower in meadow-ground or garden grows 
“That to the towering lily doth not yield? 

Let both meot only on thy royal shield ! 
“Goforth, great King! claim what thy birth bestows ; 
“Conquer the Gallic lily which thy foes 
“Dare to usurp ;—thou hast a sword to wield, 
“A Hen wero th gh The mitrod 


Peedi latory a Fleot, for Gani nddrest, 
Ploughs her bold course across the wondering eons 5 
For, sooth to say, ambition, in the breast 

Of youthful heroes, is no sullen fire, 

But ono that leaps to moct the fanning breeze, 


XL. 


WARS OP YORK AND LANCASTER. 
‘Tvs is the storm abated by the oraft 
Of « shrewd Counsellor, enger to protect [checked, 
‘The Church, whose power hath recently been 
‘Whose monstrous riches threatened. So the shaft 
Of victory mounts high, and blood is quaffed 
In ficlds that rival Cresay and Polctiers— 
Pride to be washed away by bitter tears ! 
For decp as hell itself, the avenging draught 
Of civil slaughter, Yet, while temporal power 
Is by these shocks exhausted, spiritual truth 
Maintains the else endangered gift of life ; 
Proceeds from infancy to lusty youth ; 
And, under cover of this wooful strife, 
Gathers unblighted strength from hour to hour, 


xv. 
WICLIPPR. 

‘Once more the Church is seized with sudden fear, 
And at her call is Wicliffe disinhumed : 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed 
And flung into the brook that travels near ; [hear 
Forthwith, that ancient Voice whieh Streams ean 
‘Thus speaks (that Voice which walks upon the wind, 
‘Though seldom heard by busy human kind)— 
As thou these ashes, little Brook | wilt bear 
“Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
“Of Severn, Severn to the narrow sens, 
“Into main Ocean they, this deed accurst 
“An emblem yiclds to friends and enemies 
“ How the bold Teacher's Doctrine, sanctified 
“By trath, shall spread, throughout the world 

dispersed.” 


¥ 





xvi. 
CORRUPTIONS OF THE MOHER ciency. 
“Wor to you, Prelates ! rioting in ease 

* And cambrous wealth—the shame of your estate; 
You, on whose progress dazuling trains await 

“ Of pompous horses ; whom vain titles pleaso ; 
“Who will be served by others’on their knees, 

* Yet will yourselves to God no service pay ; 
Pastors who neithor take nor point the way 
“To Heaven ; for, either lost in vanities 

“Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

“And speak the word—" Alas! of fearful 


a 


things 
*Tis the most fearful when the people's eye 
Abuse hath cleared from vain imaginings ; 
And taught the genoral voice to prophesy 
‘Of Justice armed, and Pride to be laid low. 


xix. 
ABUSE OF MONASTIC POWER, 

Axp what is Penance with her knotted thong ; 

Mortifieation with the shirt of hair, 

Wan cheek, and knecs inddrated with prayer, 

Vigils, and fastings rigorous as long ; 

Tfcloistered Avarice seruple not to wrong 

‘The pious, humble, useful Secular, 

And rob the people of his daily care, 

Scorning that world whose blindness makes her 
strong! 

Tnversion strange ! that, unto One who lives 

For self, and struggles with himself alone, 

‘The amplest share of heavenly favour gives ; 

‘That to a Monk allots, both in the esteem 

Of God and man, place higher than to him 

‘Who on the good of others builds his own ! 


“ 


s xX, 

MONASTIC YOLUPTUOUSNESS. 
‘Yar more,—round many a Convent’s blazing fire 
Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun ; 
‘There Venus sits disguised like a Nun— 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Pours out his choicest beverage high and higher 
Sparkling, until it eannot ehocse but run 
Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath won 
An instant kiss of masterful desire— 
‘To atay the precious waste. Through every brain 
‘The domination of the sprightly juice 
Spreails high conceits to madding Fancy dear, 
‘Till the arehod roof, with resolute abuse 
‘Of its grave echoes, swells 8 choral strain, 
‘Whese votive burthen is—" Or kixcpom's iene!” 





POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 








a Xx. 
DISSOLUTION OF THR MONASTERIES. 


‘Timeats come which no submission may assuage, 
‘No sacrifice avert, no power dispute 5 
‘The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute, 
And, 'mid their choirs unroofed by selfish rage, 
"The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage 5 
‘The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit ; 
And the green lizard and the gilded newt 
‘Lead unmolested lives, and die of age. 

‘The owl of evening and the woodland fox 
For their abode the shrines of Waltham choose : 
Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 
‘To stoop her head before these desperate shoeles— 
‘She whose high pomp displaced, as story tells, 
Arimathean Joseph's wattled cells. 













- xxi 
THe SAM BUBIECT. 
‘Tux lovely Nun (submissive, but more meek 
‘Through saintly habit than from effort due 
‘To unrelenting mandates that puraue 
‘With equal wrath the stops of strong and weak) 
Goes forth—unyeiling timidly a cheek 
‘Suffused with blashes of celestial hne, 
While through the Convent’s gate to open view 
Softly she glides, another home to seek. 
Not Iris, issuing from her clondy shrine, 
An Apparition more divinely bright t 
‘Not more attractive to the dazaled sight 
‘Those watery glories, on the stormy brine 
Poured forth, while summer suns at distance shine, 
And the green vales lic hushed in sober light ! 


XXite 
CONTINUED. 

Yer many a Novice of the cloistral shado, 
And many chained by vows, with eager glee 
‘The warrant hail, exulting to be free ; 
Like ships before whose keela, full long embayed. 
Tn polar ice, propitious winds have made 
Unlooked-for outlet to an open sea, 
‘Thoir liquid world, for bold discovery, 
Tn all her quarters temptingly displayed | 
Hope guides the young ; but when the old must 


pass 

‘Tho threshold, whither shall they turn to find 
‘Tho hospitality—the alms (alas | 

Alms may be needed) which that Houso bestowed | 
Can they, in faith and worship, train the mind 
To keep this new and questionable road t 
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‘Ye, too, must fly before n chasing hand, 
Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourned ! 
Ab! if the old idolatry be spurned, 

Seat vie Sean pon deat Ge Lia’ 
Hor adoration was not your demand, 

‘The fond heart it—tho servile heart ; 
And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 
Michael, and thou, St. George, whose flaming brand 
‘The Dragon quelled ; and valiant Margaret 
‘Whose rival sword a like Opponent slew 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 


Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew ! 


ae xxv. 


TRE VInOIN. 
Mornzn ! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman ! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature's solitary boast; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost ; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fanciod roses, than the unblemished moon 
Bofore her wane begins on heaven's blue coast ; 
‘Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, 1 ween, 
‘Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 
As toa visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, colestial with terrene ! 


XXYT. 





‘Daze is the lamentation! Not alone 
From Sages justly honoured by mankind; 








Lewues for that dominion overthrown : 
Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, Mind 
















































XNVH, 
IMAGINATIVE REGRETS. 


But from the ghostly tenants of the wind, 
Demons and Spirits, many a dolorons groan 





As his own worshippers: and Nile, reclined 
Upon his monstrous ura, the farewell moan 


Renews, Through every forest, cave, and den, 


Where frauds were batched of old, hath serrow 


Hangs o’er the Arabinn Prophet's native Waste, 
Where once his airy helpers schemed and planned 
Mid spectral lakes bemocking thirsty men, 
And stalking pillars built of fiery sand. 
XXVIN. 
‘REPLECTIONS. 


s 


Gnayr, that by this unsparing hurricane 


Groen leaves with yellow mixed are torn away, 
And goodly fruitage with the mother spray ; 
*Twere madnes:—wished we, therefore, to detain, 
‘With hands stretched forth in mollified disdain, 
‘The ¢ trumpery’ that ascends in bare display— 
Balls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white,andgrey— 
Upwhirled, and flying o'er the ethereal plain 
Fast bound for Limbo Lake, And yet not choice 
But habit roles the unrefleeting herd, 

And airy bonds are hardest to disown ; 

‘Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferred 
Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 

Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown, 


XXIX. 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE, 


Bor, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 


With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, listen to her song, 

And sift hor lawe—much wondering that the wrong, 

Which Faith has suffered, Heaven could calmly 
brook. 

‘Transcendent boon ! noblest that earthly King 

Ever bestowed to equalize and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness | 

Bot passions spread ike plagues,and thousmnde wild 

With bigotry shall tread the Offering 

Heneaits Seats tant, dasentee: aretiatiaak 
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XEXVL 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE TROURLES oF THE 
REPORMATION. 


Ap, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of light, 
‘Our mortal ken! Inspires perfect trust 

{While we look round) that Heaven’s decrees are 
Which few can hold committed to a fight (just: 
‘That shows, ov'n on its bottor side, the might 

‘Of proud Self-will, Rapacity, avd Lust, 

"Mid clouds enveloped of polemic dust, 

Which showers of blood seem rather to incito 
Than to allay. Anathemas are hurled 
From both sides ; veteran thunders (the brute test 
‘Of truth) are met by fulminations new— 
‘Tartarean flags aro caught at, and wnfurled— 
Fricnds striko at frienda—the flying shall pursue— 
And Victory sickens, ignorant where to rest ! 


# XXXVI. 

ENGLISH REFORMERS IN EXILE. 
‘Scarrenine, like birds escaped the fowler's net, 
Some seek with timoly flight a foreign strand ; 
‘Most happy, re-stsernbled in a Innd 
By dauntless Luther freed, could they forget 
‘Their Country's woes, But scarcely have they met, 
Partners in faith, and brothers in distress, 


Their forms are broken staves; their passions, 
‘That master them. Howenviably blest [steeds 


Ts he who can, by help of grace, enthrone 
The peace of God within his single breast! 


- sexxvns. 


RLIZARERH, 
Hart, Virgin Queen! o’er many an envious bar 
‘Triumphant, 


Stilled by thy voice! But quickly from afar 
Defiance breathes with more malignant aim ; 
And alien storms with home-bred ferments claim 





pene tare Ghat tas goons at 





- XNAEX. 
SAUNT REPORAERR 
‘Morainns that I could trip o'er heaviest soil, 
Light a2 buoyant bark from wave to wave, 
Were mine the trusty staff that Juwnn gave 
‘To youthful Hooxen, in familiar style 
‘The gift exalting, and with playfal amile *: 
For thus equipped, and bearing on his head 
‘The Donor’s farewell blessing, can he dread 
‘Tempest, or length of way, or weight of toil !— 
More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 
‘The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 
From fields whore good men walk, or bowors 
wherein they rest, 


Pa xn 
‘THE SAME. 

Hoty and beavenly Spirits as they are, 
Spotless in life, and eloquent ax wise, 
With what entire affection do they prixe — [eare 
Their Church reformed! labouring with earnest 
‘To bafile all that may her strength impair ; 
That Church, the unperverted Gospel’s seat ; 
Tn their afflictions a divine retreat; — [prayer !— 
Source of their liveliest hope, and tenderest 
‘The truth exploring with an equal mind, 
Tn doctrine and communion they hare sought 
Firmly between the two extremes to steer ; 
But theirs the wixe man’s ordinary lot, 
To trace right courses for the stubborn blind, 
And prophesy to ears that will not hear. 


xu. 
DISTRACTIONS. 
Mex, who have ceased to reverence, soon defy 
‘Thoir forefathers ; lo} sects are formed, and split 
With morbid restlessness ;—tho ecstatic fit 
Spreads wide ; though special mysteries multiply, 
The Saints must govern, is their common ery 5 
And so they labour, deeming Holy Writ 
Disgraced by aught that seems content to sit 
Beneath the roof of settled Modesty. 
‘The Romanist exults; fresh hope he draws 


To heap disgust upon the worthier Cause : 
‘otters the Throne; the new-born Church is sad 


For every wave against her peace unites. 
* See Note, 
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ea 

PATRIOTIC BYMPATHIES, 
Last night, without » voico, that Vision spake 
Fear to my Soul, and sadness which might seem 
Wholly dissevered from our present theme ; 
Yot, my belovéd Country! I partake 
Of kindred agitations for thy sake; 
‘Thou, too, dost visit oft my midnight dream ; 
‘Thy glory meets me with the earliest beam 
Of light, whieh tells that Morning is awake, 
Tf aught impair thy beauty or destroy, 


Tf thou hast fallen, and righteous Heaven restore 
‘The prostrate, then my spring-time is renewed, 
And sorrow bartered for execoding joy. 


mi. 
CHARLES THR SECOND. 

Wito comes—with rapture greeted, and caress’d 

With frantic love—his kingdom to regain t 

Hin Virtne's Nurse, Adversity, in vain 

Received, and fostered in her iron breast: 

For all she tnaght of hardiest and of best, 

Or would have taught, by discipline of pain 

And long privation, now dissolves amain, 

Or is remembered only to give zest 

‘To wantonness.—Away, Circean revels ! 

But for what gain! if England soon must sink 

‘That bigotry may swallow the good name, 

And, with that draught, the lifeblood: misery, 


shame, 
By Poets loathed ; from which Historians shrink | 


a 
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BATITUDINAMIAD ISM. 
Yer Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind 
‘Charged with rich words poured out in thought’s 





< ‘WALTON'S BOOK OP LIVES. 
‘Tien are no colours in the faireat sky 
So fair as these, The feather, whence the pen 
‘Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an Angel’swing. With moistenedeye 
We read of faith and purest charity 
In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen: 
0 could we copy their mild virtues, then 
‘What joy to live, what blossedness to die! 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright; 
Apart—like glow-worms on s summer night ; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they ing 
A guiding ray ; or seon—like stars on high, 
Satollites burning in a tueid ring 
Around meck Walton's heavenly memory. 


, vt. 
CLERICAL leTRORITY. 


Non shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
‘Those Unconforming ; whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 

‘To poverty, and grief, and disrespect, 

And some to want—as if by tempeste wreeked 
On a wild coast ; how destitute! did They 

Feel not that Conseience never can betray, 

‘That peace of mind is Virtue's sure effect, 

‘Their altars they forego, their homes they quit, 
Ficlds which they love, and paths they daily trod, 
And cast the future upon Providence ; 

As men the dictate of whose inward emse 
Outweighs the world ; whom wit 
‘Lures not from what they deem the cause of God. 


= vin. 


PRRSECUTION OP TILK SOOTTISH COVENANTER, 


Wan Alpine Vales threw forth » suppliant ery, “ 
‘The majesty of England interposed [elosed 5 
And tho sword stopped ; the bleeding wounds were 
And Faith preserved ber ancient purity, 
How little boots that precedent of good, 
Seorned or forgotten, Thou canst testify, 
For England’s shame, 0 Sister Realm ! from wood, 








‘Their warrant. Bodies fall by wild sword-law 5 
But who would force the Soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant. 





POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 





vin. 
ACQUErTAL OW Tu msHOrS 

A voice, from long-expecting thousands sent, 
Shatters the air, and troables tower and spire ; 
‘For Justice hath absolved the innocent, 
And Tyranny is balked of her desire: 
‘Up, down, the busy Thames—rapid as fire 
Farge eink spear. 

finds in every street » vent, 
ERE Carne occ cee, 
‘The Fathers urge the People to be still, [vain ! 


rd 


‘With outstretched hands and earnest speoch—in 
‘Yea, many, haply wont to entertain 

‘Small reverence for the mitre’s offices, 

‘And to Religion’s self no friendly will, 

A Prelate’s blessing ask on bended knees. 


- ~ 

WHRLIAM THE THIRD. 

(Cate as an under-current, strong to draw 

‘Millions of waves into itself, and run, 

‘From sea to sea, impervious to the sun 

And plooghing storm, the spirit of Nassau 

(Gwerves not, how blest if by religious awe 

‘Swayed, and thereby enabled to contend 

With the wide world's commotions) from its end 

Swerves not—diverted by « casual law. 

‘Had mortal action o'er a nobler seope t 

‘The Herve comes to liberate, not defy 5 

And, while he marches on with stedfast hope, 

ae expected anxiously! 
Bondman of the Pope 

Js wee, eames frp peg 
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OBLIGATIONS OF CITI, TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
Uncrarervt Country, if thou e’er forget 
‘Tho sons who for thy civil rights hare bled ! 
How, Hike @ Roman, Sidney bowed his head, 
And Rome's mikler Mood the scaffold wet ; 
‘But these had fallen for profitless regret 
Had not thy holy Church ber champions bred, 
And claims from other worlds inspirited 
‘The star af to rise. Nor yet 
(Ghee ta wie By nie 6 cpl things 
Be boat, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 
‘Shalt thoa thy hambler franchises eupport, 
However hardly won or justly dear; 
What came from heaven to heaven by naturvclings, 
And, if dissevernd thence, its course is short. 


x 
SACHEVEREL 


A scpps conflict rises from the swell 

Of» proud slavery met by tencts strained 

In Liberty's behalf. Fears, true or feigned, 
Spread dhrowgh all ranks; andlo! the Sentinel 
‘Who loudest rang his pulpit “larum bell, 

Stands at the Bar, absolved by female eyes 
Lavished on Hise—that England may rebel 
Against her ancient virtue, Hien and Low, 
Watch-words of Party, on all tongues are rife; 
As if a Church, though sprung from heaven, must 
To and fierce extremes her life— [owe 
Not to the golden mean, and quiet flow 

Of truths that soften hatred, temper strife. 
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Dows a swift Stream, thus far, a bold design 
Have we pursued, with livelier stir of heart 
‘Than his who secs, borne forwand by the Rhine, 
‘The living landscapes greet him, and depart ; 
‘Sees spires fast sinking—up again to start! 
And strives the towers to number, that recline: 
O'er the dark steeps, or on the horizon Line 
Striding with shattered crests his cye athwart. 
‘So have we hurried on with troubled pleasure: 
Henceforth, as on the bosom of a stream 

‘That slackens, and spreads wide a watery gleam, 
We, nothing loth » Engering course to measure, 
May gathor up cur thoughts, and mark at leisure 
How widely spread the interests of oar theme. 


71 xn. 
ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA. 
Te—THE PILGRIM PATIERS. 

Writ worthy to be magnified are they 
Who, with rad hearts, of friends and country took 
A last farewell, their loved abodes forsook, 
And hallowed groand in which their fathers lay ; 
‘Then to the new-found World explored their way, 
‘That s0 2 Church, unforced, uncalled to brook 
Ritual restraints, within some sheltering nook 
Her Lord might worship and his word obey 
Tn freedom, Men they were who could not bend; 
Blest Pilgrims, surely, as they took for guide 
A will by sovereign Conscience sanctified 5 
Blest whilo their Spirits from the woods ascend. 
Along ® Galaxy that knows no end, 
‘Bat in His glory who for Sinners died. 





- 
Ui. CONTINUED. 


Fnom Rite and Ordinance abused they fled 

To Wilds where both were utterly unknown ; 
‘But not to them had Providence foreshown: 
‘What benefits are missed, what evils bred, 

In worship neither raised nor limited 
Save by Self-will, Lo! from that distant shore, 
For Rite and Ordinance, Piety is led 

Back to the Land those Pilgrims left of yore, 
‘Led by her own free choice, So Truth and Love 
By Conscience governed do their steps retrace — 
Fathers! your Virtues, such the power of grace, 
‘Their spirit, im your Children, thus approve. 
‘Transcendent over time, unbound by place, 
Concord and Charity in circles move. 


as xv 


LIE, CONCLUDED.—AMERICAN EPISCOPACT. 


Panuors informed with Apostolic light 

Were they, who, when their Country had been freed, 

Bowing with reverence to the ancient creed, 

Fixed on the frame of England's Chureh their sight, 

And strove in filial love to reunite 

What force hadsevored, Thence they fetched the 
weed 

Of Christian unity, and won a meed 

‘Of praise from Heaven. To Thee, O saintly Wirere, 

Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 

‘Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn, 

Whother they would restore or buili—to Thee, 

‘Asone who rightly taught how zeal should burn, 

As one who drew from out Faith's holiest urn 

‘The purest stream of patient Energy. 


<i xv 
Bisuors and Pricets, bliseed are yo, if deep 
| (As yours above all offices is high) 
Deep in your hearts the sense of duty lie ; 
| Charged ae ye are by Christ to feed and keep 
From wolves your portion of his chosen sheep : 
Labouring ax evor in your Master's sight, 
| Making your hardest tack your best delight, 
| ee ee? sos Sloaron shall reap 


nt you theif hey wee sigh tnt 
ce by your livesdisowned 





PLACES OF WORD. 
As star that shines dependent upon star 
Is to the ay while we look up in love 
As to the deep fair ships which though they move 
‘Seem fixed, to eyes that watch them from afar; 
As to the sandy dosert fountains are, 
With paln-groves shaded at wide intervals, 
Coe Bite eae ae 
Of roving tired or 
Such to this Brita Tale her christian Panes, 
Each linked to exch for kindled services 5 
Hee Spires, her Steeplo-towors with glittering vanes 


A oxstat hearth, a hospitable board, 

And a refined rusticity, belong 

‘To the neat mansion, where, his flock among, 
‘The learned Pastor dwells, their watchful Lord, 
Though meek and patient as a sheathéd sword ; 


‘Though pride’s least lurking thought appear a 


wrong 
‘To human kind ; though peace be on his tongue, 
Gentleness in his heart—can carth afford 
‘Such genuine state, pre-eminence so free, 
As when, arrayed in Christ's authority, 
He from the pulpit lifte his awful hand ; 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
For re-subjecting to divine command 
‘The stubborn spirit of rebellious man 1 


xix. 
‘THE LruxoY. 

‘Yns, if the intensitics of hope and fear 

Attract us still, and passionate exercise 

Of lofty thoughts, the way before us lies 
Distinct with signs, through which in set career, 
As through a zodine, moves the ritual year 

Of England's Church ; stupendous mysteries t 
Which whoso travels in her bosom eyes, 

As he approaches them, with solemn cheer. 
Upon that circle traced from sacred story 

We only dare to east « transient glance, 
‘Trusting in hope that Others may advance 
With mind intent upon the King of Glory, 
From his mild advent till his countenance 
Shall dissipate the seas and mountains hoary. 











POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 





Dear be the Chareh, that, watching o'er the needs 

Of Infancy, provides a timely shower 

‘Whoee virtue changes to a christian Flower 

A Growth from sinful Nature's bed of weeds !— 

Fitliest beneath the mered roof proceeds 

‘The ministration ; while parental Love 

Looks on, and Grace deseendeth from above 

An tho high service pledges now, now pleads. 

‘There, should vain thoughts outsproad their wings 

‘To moct the coming hours of festal mirth, [and fly 

‘The tombs—which hear and answer that brief ery, 

‘The Infant's notice of his second birth— 

‘Recal the wandering Soul to sympathy 

‘With what man hopes from Heaven, yet fears frou 
Esrth. 


xxi. 
SPONSORS. 


Farnea ! to God himself we cannot give 

A holier name ! then lightly do not bear 
‘Both names conjoined, but of thy spiritual care 
‘Be duly mindful : still more sensitive 

Do Thou, in truth a second Mother, strive 
Against disheartening custom, that by Thee 
‘Tended at need, the adopted Plant may thrive 
For everlasting bloom. Benign and puro 
‘This Ordinance, whethor loss it would supply, 
Prevent omission, help deficiency, 

‘Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 
‘Shamo if the consecrated Vow be found 

An idle form, the Word an empty sound ! 


7 


XXIL 
CATECIEIEING. 


From Little down to Least, in due degree, 
Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought vest, 
‘Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 

We stood, a trembling, earnest Company ! 

‘With low soft murmur, like 4 distant bee, 

Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears betrayed ; 
And some » bold unerring answer made : 

How fluttered then thy anxious heart for me, 
Belovtd Mother ! Thou whose happy hand 

‘Had bound the flowers I wore, with faithful tie ; 
‘Sweet flowers | at whose inaudible command 
‘Her countenance, phantonvlike, doth reappear : 
0 lost too early for the frequent tar, 

And ill requited by this heartfelt sigh ! 


- 





xu. 
CONFIRMATION. 


‘Tuk Young-ones gathered in from hill and dale, 
With holiday delight on every brow + 

‘Tis passed away ; far other thoughts prevail ; 
For they,are taking tho baptismal Vow 

Upon their conscious selves ; their own lips speak 
‘The solemn promise. Strongest sinews fail, 
And many « blooming, many a lovely, cheek 
Under the holy fear of God turns pale ; 
Whileon each head his lawr-robed Servant lays 
An apostolic hand, and with prayer seals 

The Covenant, The Omnipotent will raise 
Their feeble Souls ; and bear with his regrets, 
Who, looking round the fair assemblage, feels 
‘That cre the Sun gocs down their childhood sets, 


- 


=> XxIY. 
CONPIMMATION CONTINUED, 


T saw a Mother's eye intensely bent 

Upon a Maiden trembling as she knelt; 

In and for whom the pious Mother felt 

‘Things that we judge of by a light too faint: 
‘Tell, if ye may, some star-crowned Muse, ar Saint | 
‘Tell what rushed in, from what she was relioved— 
Then, when her Child the hallowing touch received, 
And such vibration through the Mother went 
‘That tears burst forthamain. Did gloams appear t 
Opened n vision of that blissful place 

‘Where dwells a Sister-child ! And was power given 
Part of her lost One's glory buek to trace 

Even to this Rite? Por thus She knelt, and, ere 
‘The summer-leaf had faded, passed to Heaven. 


= XXY. 
SACRAMENT. 


By chain yet stronger must the Soul be tied : 

One duty more, last stage of this ascent, 

Brings to thy food, mysterious Sacrament! 

‘The Offspring, haply at the Parent's side; 

But not till They, with all that do abide 

In Heaven, have lifted up their hearts to laud 

And magnify the glorious name of God, 

Fountain of grace, whose Son for sinners died. 

Ye, who have daly weighed the summons, pause 

No longer ; ye, whom to the saving rite 

‘Tho Altar calls ; como carly under laws 

‘That can secure for you a path of light 

‘Through gloomicst shade; put on (nor drow! ite 
weight) 

Armour divine, and conquer in your cause! 

















- XVI. 

THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
‘Tue Vested Priest before the Altar stands ; 
Approach, come gladly, ye prepared, in sight 
Of Ged and chosen friends, your troth to plight 
‘With the symbolic ring, and willing hands 
Solemnly joined, Now sanctify the bands 
0 Father !—to the Espoused thy blessing give, 
‘That mutually assisted they may live 
‘Obedient, a# here taught, to thy commands, 
‘So prays the Church, to consecrate a Vow 
“The which would endless matrimony make ;" 
Union that shadows forth and doth partake 
A mystery potent human love toendow — [xako; 
‘With beavenly, exch more prized for the other's 
Weep not, mock Bride ! uplift thy timid brow. 


= XXVIL 
THANESGIVIXO AVTER CHILDRIRTH. 


Woxas! the Power who loft his throne on high, 

And deigned to wear tho robe of flosh we wear, 

‘Tho Power that thro’ the straits of Infancy 

‘Did pass dependant on maternal care, 

His own with Thoo will share, 

‘Pleased with the thanks that in his People’s eye 

‘Thou offerest up for mfe Delivery 

From Childbirth’s perilous throes, And should 
the Heir 

Of thy fond hopes hereafter walk inclined 

‘To courses fit to make » mother ruc 

‘That ever he was born, a glance of mind 

‘Cast upon this observance may renew 

A better will ; and, in the imagined view 

Of thee thus knecling, safoty he may find. 


xxvin. 

‘VISITATION OF THE SICK. 
‘Tne Sabbath bells renew the inviting peal ; 
Glad musie! yet there be that, worn with pain 
And sickness, listen where they long have lain, 
sadness listen. With maternal zeal 
In the Church sends ministors to kneel 
wside the afflicted ; to sustain with prayer, 

And roothe the heart confession hath Inid bare— 
‘That pardon, from God's throne, may sot its seal 
Ona true Penitent. When breath departs 


— 























xxix. 

‘THE COMMIXATION SERVICE. 
‘Snux not this Rite, neglocted, yea abhorred, 
By somo of unroflecting mind, as calling 
Man to curse man, (thought monstrous and 

appalling.) 

Go thou and hear the threatenings of the Lord; 
Listening within his Temple ece his sword 
Unsheathed in wrath to strike the offendor’s head, 
Thy own, if sorrow for thy sin be dead, 
Guilt unrepented, pardon unimplored, 
‘Two aspects bears Truth needful for slvation ; 
Who knows not hat?—yet would this dolicate age 
Look only on the Gospel’s brighter page : 
Let light and dark duly our thoughts employ ; 
So shall the fearful words of Commination 
Yield timely fruit of peace and love and joy. 






- 




























Xxx. 

FORMS OF PRAYER aT Sia. 
To kneeling Worshippers no earthly floor 
Gives holier invitation than the deck 
Of a storm-shattered Vessel saved from Wreok 
(When all that Man could do avail’ no more) 
By him who raised the Tempest and restrains = 
Happy the crew who this have felt, and pour 
Porth for his mercy, as the Church ordaina, 
Solemn thanksgiving. Nor will they implore 
In vain who, for « rightful cause, give breath 
To words the Church prescribes aiding the lip 
For the heart's sake, ere ship with hostile ship 
Encounters, armed for work of pain and death. 
Suppliants! the God to whom your cause ye trast 
Will Listen, and ye know that He is just. 


- 





XXXI. 
TUNERAL SERVICE. 

From the Baptismal hour, thro” weal and woe, 
‘The Church extends her care to thought and deed ; 
Nor quits the Body whea the Soul is freed, 
‘The mortal weight cast off to be laid low. 
Blest Rite for him who hears in faith, * 1 know 
That my Redeemer liveth,”—hears each word 
‘That follows—striking on some kindred chord 
Deep in the thankful heart ;—yet tears will flow. 
Man is as grass that springeth up at morn, 
Grows green, and is cut down and withereth 
Ere nightfall—truth that well may claim a sigh, 
Its nataral echo ; but hope comes reborn: 
At Jeou's bidding. We rejaice, «0 Death 
Where is thy Sting —O Grave where is thy Vic» 


- 











“XXXIL, 

RURAL CEREMONY®. 
Cossine the «cred Book which long has fed 
Our give we to a day 
of joy one tributary lay 5 
This day, whon, forth by rustic music led, 
‘The village Children, while the sky is rod 
SEU eepeiog Mente ates Be loa stray (any, 


= 


which their fathers bore 


‘Thespiritof Land is pleased in heaven's pure clime, 
And Hooker's voice the spectacle approves ! 


eS XXXUT. 
REGRETS. 


Wooton that ourserupulous Sires had dared toleave 
‘Less scanty moasure of those graceful rites 

And usages, whose dae return invites 

A stir of mind too matural to deceive ; 

Giving to Memory help when she would weave 

A crown for LI dread the bonated lights 
‘That all too often are but fiery blights, 

Killing the bud o’er which in vain we grieve. 

Go, seek, when Christmas snows discomfort bring, 
‘The counter Spirit found in some gay church 
Green with fresh holly, every pew a pereh 

In which the linnet or the thrush might sing, 
‘Merry and loud and safe from prying search, 
Strains offered only to the genial Spring. 


- xxxrv. 
MUTABILITY, 

Fax low to high doth dissolution climb, 

And sink from high to low, along a seale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail 5 

A musical but melancholy chime, 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 

Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care, 

‘Truth fails nots but her outward forms that bear 

‘The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 

‘That in the morning whitened bill and plain 

And is no more; drop like the tower sublime 

Of yesterniay, which royally did wear 

His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 

Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 


'* Bee Noto 
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=xXxV. 

OLD ABBEYS. 
Moxastic Domes! following my downward way, 
‘Untouched by due regret I marked your fall! 
Now, rain, beauty, ancient stillness, all 
Dispose to judgments temperate as we lay 
On our past selves in Tife's declining day : 
For aa, by discipline of Time mado wise, 
‘We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
‘And faults of others—gently as be may, 
So with our own the mild Instructor deals, 
‘Teaching us to forget them or forgive, 
Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill 
Why should we break Time's charitable seals 
Once ye were holy, ye are holy still; 
Your spirit freely let me drink, and live! 


- 


SXXYL 

EMIGRANT PRENCH CLERGY. 
Eves while I speak, the sacred roofs of France 
Are shattered into dust ; and self-exiled 
From altars threatened, levelled, or defiled, 
Wander tho Ministers of God, a8 chance 
‘Opens a way for life, or consonance 
Of faith invites. More welcome to no land 
‘The fugitives than to the British strand, 
Where pricst and layman with the vigilance 
Of true compassion greet them. Creed and test 
‘Vanish before the unreserved embrace 
Of catholic humanity -—distrest 
‘They came,;—and, while the moral tempest roars: 
‘Throughout the Country they have left, our shores 
Give to their Faith a fearless resting-place. 


- 


XXXVI 
CONDBATULATION. 

‘True all things lead to Charity, secured 

By taem who blessed the soft and happy gale 
‘That landward urged the great Deliverer’s sail, 
‘Till in the sunny bay his flect was moored ! 
Propitious hour! had we, like them, endured 
Sore stress of apprehension *, with » mind 
Sickened by injuries, dreading worse designed, 
From month to month trembling and unassured, 
How had we then rejoiced! But we have felt, 
As @ loved substance, their futurity : 

Good, which they dared not hope for, we have seen 5 
A State whose generous will through earth is dealt 5 
A State—which, balancing herself between 
‘Licence and slavish order, dares be free. 


- 


+ See Note. 

















‘The State (ah, surely not preserved in vain!) 
Forbear to shape due channels which the Flood 
Of ssered truth may enter—till it brood 

O'er tho wide realm, ns o'er the Egyptian plain 
‘The all-eustaining Nile, No more—the time 

Ts conscious of her want; through England’s 


bounds, 
In rival haste, the wished-for Temples rise ! 
‘T hear their sabbath belle’ harmonious chime 
‘Float on the breeze—the heavenlicst of all sounds 
‘That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies! 


- XXXIX. 


CHURCH TO MK KRECTED. 

‘Be this the chosen site ; the virgin sod, 
‘Moistened from age to age by dewy eve, 

‘Shall disappear, and grateful earth receive 
‘The corner-stone from hands that build to God. 


Shall long survive, to shelter the Abode 
‘Of genuine Faith. Where, haply, ’mid this band 
















| Mowe car bas rung, my spirit sunk subdued, 
| Sharing the strong emotion of the crowd, 
| When each pale brow to dread hosannas bowed 
/ ‘Clouds of incense mounting veiled the rood, 








xu. 
NEW CHURCH-TARD. 


‘Tux encircling ground, in native turf arrayed, 
Is now by solemn consecration given 

‘To social interesta, and to favouring Heaven, 
And where the rugged colts their gumbols played, 
And wild deer bounded through the forest glade, 
Unchecked a4 when by merry Outlaw driven, 
‘Shall hymns of praise reeound at morn and even; 
And #00n, fall soon, the lonely Sexton's spade 
But infinite its grasp of weal and woe! 

‘Hopes, fears, in never-ending ebb and flow ;— 
‘The spousal trembling, and the ‘dust to dust,’ 
The the contrite struggle, and the trust 
‘That to the Almighty Father looks through all. 


ca 


seutt. 
CATHEDRALS, ETC 

Oren your gates, yo everlasting Piles! 

‘Typesof thespiritual Church which God hath reared ; 

Not loth we quit the newly-hallowed swand 

And humble altar, ‘mid your sumptuous aisles 

To kneel, or thrid your intricate defiles, 

Or down the nave to pace in motion slow ; 

Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower grow 

And mount, at every step, with living wiles 

Instinet—to rouse the heart and Jead the will 

By a bright ladder to the world above. 

Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 

Divine ! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill! 

‘Thou,stately York ! and Ye, whose splondourschoor 

Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear! 


=- 


xum. 
ENSIDE OF KING'S COLLROE CHAPEL, CAMDRIDOR, 
‘Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

‘With ill-atched aims the Architect who planned— 
Albeit labouring for a seanty band 

Of white robed Scholars only—this immense 
‘And glorious Work of fine intelligence ! 

Give all thou eanst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-caleulated loss or more 5 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
‘These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 





w 
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xXLIY. 
- 


THR SAME. 


| Whar owfal pérspective | while from our sight 





‘With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
‘Their Portraitures, their stone-work glimmers, 


WARK ances oF alsa beh 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremito, 
Whoe'er ye be, that thus, yourselves unscen, 
Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night !— 
Bat, from the arms of silenco—list | O list ! 
‘The music bursteth into second life ; 

‘The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 

‘By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife ; 
Heart-thrilling atrains, that cast, before the cye 
Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy | 


‘Tuy dreamt not of a home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek # refuge here ; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’ dancing foam 
Molts, if it cross tho threshold ; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops : or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 

Infinity's embrace ; whose guardinn crest, 
‘The silent Croes, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when She hath also seen her breast 
Filled with memontos, satiate with its part 

Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 


LY 

<< RIACULATION. 
Guorx to God! and to the Power who came 
In filial duty, clothed with love divine, 
‘That made his human tabernacle shine 
Like Ocean burning with purpureal flame ; 
Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its name 7 
From roseste hoes, far kenned at morn and even, 
In hours of pence, or when the storm ix driren 
Along the nether region's rugged frame ! 
Earth prompts—Heaven urges; let us seek the 


When first our infant brows their Instre won ; 
So, like the Mountain, may we grow more bright 
From unimpeded commerce with tho Sun, 

At tho approach of all-involving night, 


xEvLL. 


CONCLUSION. 
War sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil, at noan-tide ? For the Wonp 
Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 
Power nt whove touch the sluggard shall unfold 
His drowsy rings. Look forth |—that Stevam 
behold, 





‘Tnar Steram upon whore bosom we have passed 
Floating at ase while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 

Long linos of mighty Kings—look forth, my Soul { 
(Nor in this vision be thon alow to truat) 

‘The living Waters, less and less by guilt 

Stained and polluted, brighten aa they roll, 

Till they have reached the eternal City—built 
For the perfécted Spirits of the just! 





YARROW REVISITED, AND OTHER POEMS, 


COMPOSED |TWO EXCEPTED) DURING A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, AND ON THE ENGLISH BORDER, 
IN THE AUTUMN OP ist. 


0 


SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 


AS A TRETEMONY OF FRIEMDSITIT, AMD ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF INTFLLECTOAL ORLIGATIONS, 
‘THESE MEMORIALS ARE APFRCTIONATELT IXSCRINED, 


‘Rvoat Mouwr, Dec. 11, 18M. 


tL Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of youth, 


(The following Stanza» are a memorial of a day pamed 
swith Six Waltor Scott, and other Pricnds visiting the 
Tanks of tho Yarrow under his guidance, immediately 
Defore his departure from Abbotsford, for Naples. 

‘Tho title Yarrow Revisited will stand io n0 need of 
‘explanation, for Readers acquainted with the Author's 
previous poems suggested by that celebrated Stream.) 


‘Tax gallant Youth, who may have gained, 
Marrow," 


‘When first I looked on Yarrow ; 
‘Once more, by Newark's Castle-gate 
| Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
| Great Minstrel of the Border! 


Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 
Their dignity installing 





With freales of graceful folly,— 
‘Life's temperate Noon, ber sober Evo, 


Like guests that meet, and some from far, 
By cordial love invited. 


And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unaltered face, 
‘Though we were changed and changing ; 
Tf, then, some natural shadows spread 
‘Our inward over, 
‘The soul's deep valley was not slow 
Tts brightness to recover, 


Eternal blessings on the Muse, 
And her divine employment ! 
‘The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit sickness, lingering yet, 
Has o'er their pillow broodod ; 
And Care waylays their steps—a Sprite 
Not easily eluded. 


For thee, 0 Scorr! compolled to change 
‘Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 

For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes ; 
And leave thy Twood and Tiviet 

For mild Sorento's lrvezy waves; 
May classic Fancy, linking 

With native Fancy her fresh aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinking! 
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Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream! 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

‘Well pleased that future Bards should chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty ; 

‘To dremm-light dear while yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 

Ani dearer still, as now I feel, 

Nor lose one ray of glory ! ‘To memory’s shadowy moonshine! 


For Thou, upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithful love, andaunted truth, 
‘Hast shed the power of Yarrow; = 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT FROM 
ANDOTSPORD, FOR NAPLES. 


A rhovnte, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun’s pathotic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon’s triple height: 
rite of Power, assembled there, complain 
poe ener ven ee ria trlahilamrerteepsic si. 
Upow her; in 
Cages as, While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe 
Unwilling to surrender Saddens his voice again, and yet again, 
Drenms treasured up from early days, Taf up your hearts, ye Mouroers! for the sight 
‘The holy and the tender. OF the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
And what, for this frail world, were all Than seeptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
‘That mortals do or suffur, Follow this wondrous Potentate. ‘Be true, 
Did no responsive harp, no pen, Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 


‘Memorial tribute offer ? Wafting your Change to soft Parthenope ! 
Yea, what were mighty Nature's sclft Lb 


“et mm. 


A PLACE OF BURIAL IN THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND, 


Poarr fenced by man, part by a rugged steep 
‘That curbs a foaming brook, a Grave-yand lies; 
: ‘The hare’s best couching-placo for foarloss sleep ; 
Ab, no! the visions of the past Which moonlit elves, far seen by credulous eyes, 
Sustain the heart in feeling Enter in dance. Of church, or sabbath ties, 
Life as she is—our changeful Life, No vestige now remains; yet thither creep 
With friends and kindred dealing. Bereft Ones, and in lowly anguish weep 
‘Their prayers out to the wind and naked skies. 
Bear witness, Ye, whose thonghts that day Proud tomb isnono; but rudely-sculptured knights, 
Tn Yarrow’s groves were centred ; By tumble choice of plain old times, are seen 
‘Who through the silent portal areh Level with earth, among the hillocks green : 
‘Of mouldering Newark enter’d ; Union not sad, when sunny daybreak emites 
Too timidly was mounted With jebilate from the choirs af spring ! 
‘By the “ast Minstrel,” (not tho last §) 
Ere he his Tale recounted, 























































1, 
‘ON THR SIGHT OP A MANSE IN THR SOUTH OF 
‘SCOTLAND. 


pega arr alae dag 
Among the happiest-looking homes of men 
‘Seatter’d all Britain over, through deep glen, 
‘And o'er wide plains cheered by the lark that trills 
‘His sky-born warblings—dooes aught meet your ken 
‘More fit to animate the Poet's pen, 

Anght dint more surely by its aspect fills 

Pure minds with sinless envy, than the Abode 

Of the good Priest: who, faithful through all hours 
‘To his high charge, and truly serving God, 

‘Has yet a heart and hand for trees and flowers, 
Enjoys the walks his predecessors trod, 

Nor covets lineal rights in lands and towers, 


- 
om 


COMPOSED IN ROSLIN CHAPRL, DURING 4 STORM. 
‘Tax wind is now thy organist ;—a clank 
(We know not whence) ministers for « bell 
‘To mark some change of service. As the swell 
‘Of music renched its height, and even when sank 
‘The notes, in prelude, Rosuiw ! to » blank 
Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptaous roof, 
Pillars, and arches,—not in vain timo-proof, 
‘Though Christian rites be wanting! From what bank 
meee cree whet Sane were <bey 
[unknown t 
Where dev dew falls not, where raindrops sccm 
Yet in the Temple they a friendly niche (grown, 
Share with their seulptured fellows, that, green- 
Copy their beauty more and more, and preach, 
‘Though mute, of all things blending into one. 





7 






THE ThosACits. 
‘Tnane’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 

‘But were an apt confesxional for One 

Taught by his summer spent, bis autumn gone, 
‘That Life is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve. From scenes of art which chaso 
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‘Tue pibroch’s note, discountenanced or mute ; 
‘The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 

Of quaint apparel for « half-spoilt boy ; 

‘The target mouldering like ungathered fruit ; 
The amnoking steam-beat eager in pursuit, 

As engerly pursued ; the umbrella spread. 

‘To weather-fend the Celtic hordsman's head— 
All speak of manners withering to the root, 

And of old honours, too, and passions high = 
‘Then may we nak, though pleased that thought 
Among the conquests of civility, [should range 
Survives it the 


imagination—to 
Superior! Holp to virtue does she givet 
Lf not, O Mortals, better conse to live! 





- vant. 


COMPOSED IN THE OLEN OF LOCH ETIVE. 
“Tins Land of Rainbows spanning glons whose 


walls, 
Rock-built, are hung withrainbow-coloured mistse— 
Of far-stretched Meres whose salt flood never 
rests— 
Of tuncful Caves and playful Waterfalle— 
Of Mountains varying momently their creste— 
Prond be this Land! whose poorest huts are halls 
Where Fancy entertains becoming guests ; 
While native song the heroic Past recals.” 
‘Thus, in the net of her own wishes caught, 
‘The Muse exclaimed ; but Story now must hide 
Her trophies, Fancy crouch ; the course of pride 
Has been diverted, other lessons taught, 
‘That make the Patriot-spirit bow her head 
‘Where the all-conquering Roman feared to tread. 





Disoxovmen Rock and Rain | that, by law 
‘Tyrannic, keop the Bird of Jove embarred 

Like a lone criminal whose life in «pared. 

Vexed is he, and sereams loud. The last T saw 
‘Was on the wing ; stooping, he struck with awe 
Man, bird, and beast ; then, with a consort paired, 
From a bold headland, their loved aery’s guard, 
Flow high above Atlantic waves, to draw 

Light from the fountain of the setting «un. 

‘Such was this Prisoner once ; and, when bis pluzves 
‘The sea-blast ruffies as the storm comes on, 
‘Then, for a moment, he, in spirit, resumes 

His rank ‘mong freeborn creatures that live free, 
Bia peeek, his bean Meaney 


= 


Ww 
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1M THE SOUND OF MULL. 
‘Taiorrrox, be thou mute! Oblivion, throw: 
‘Thy veil in mercy o’er the records, hung 
‘Round strath and mountain, stamped by the ancient 
‘On rock and rain darkening as we go,— [tongue 
‘Spots where a word, ghost-like, survives to show 
‘What crimes from hate, or desperate love, have 

sprang + 

From honour miseonceived, or fancied wrong, 
What feuds, not quenched but fed by mutual woe, 
‘Yet, though » wild vindictive Race, untamed 
By civil arts and labours of the pen, 
‘Could gentleness be scorned by those fieree Men, 
‘Who, to spread wide the reverence they claimed 
For patriarchal oceupations, named 
Yon towering Peaks, ‘Shepherds of Etive Glen* 


as xi. 

SUCORSTED AT TYNPRUM IN A STORM, 

Exovan of garlands, of the Arcadian crook, 

And all that Greoce and Italy have sung 

‘Of Swains reposing myrtle groves among ! 

‘Ours couch on naked rocks,—will cross a brook 

‘Swoln with ebill rains, nor over east a look 

‘This way or that, or give it even a thought 

More than by smoothest pathway may be brought 

Into a vacant mind. Can written book 

‘Teach what they learn? Up, hardy Mountaineer! 


‘To what dread Powers He delegates his part 
On earth, who works in the heaven of heavens, 
alone, 


< xu. 

‘THE EARL OF DREADALDANE'S RUINED MANSION, 
AND FAMILY BURIAL-PLACE, NEAR KILLIN, 
‘Wars sang the Bard who called the grave, in strains 

and sad, the ‘narrow house.’ No style 
Of fond sepulchral flattery can beguile 
Grief of her sting ; por cheat, where he detains 


Of a once warm Abode, and that new Pile, 
For the departed, built with curious pains 
And mansolean pomp! Yet here they stand 
‘Togethers—'mid trim walks and artful bowers, 
‘To be looked down upon by ancient hills, 
‘That, for the living and the dead, demand 
And prompt a harmony of genuine powers ; 
‘Concord that elevates the mind, and stills. 


9 In Gaelic, Beachaitl Bite 


bs - xn. 
“REST AND DE THANKEUL 1” 
AY THE MEAD OF GLENCEOR. 


Dovmitre and doubling with laborious walk, 
Who, that has gained at length the wished-for 


Height, 
‘This brief this simple way-side Call can slight, 
And rests not thankful } Whether cheered by talk 
With some loved friend, or by the unseen hawk 
Whistling toclouds andsky-born streams, that shine 
At the sun’s outbreak, as with light divine, 
Ere they descend to-nourish root and stall: 
Of valley flowers. Nor, while the limbs repose, 
Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 
Absolute stillness, poised aloft in air, 
And fishes front, unmoved, the torrent’s sweepy— 
SomaytheSoul, through powersthat Faith bestows, 
Win rest, and case, and peace, with blies that 
Angels share. 


- xy. 
HIGHLAND HUT, 

Sex what gay wild flowers deck this earth-built Cot, 
Whose smoke, forth-issuing whence and how it may, 
‘Shines in the greeting of the sun's first ray 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot, 
‘The Himpid mountain rill avoids it not ; 
And why shouldstthou!—Ifrightly trainedandbred, | 


Tho walls are cracked, sunk is the flowery roof, 
Undressed the pathway leading to the door ¢ 
Bat love, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor 5 
Search, for their worth, some gentle heart wrong 


proof, 
Meck, patient, kind, and, were its trials fower, 
Belike less happy.—Stand no more aloof * 1 


xy. 
THE HIGHLAND BROACH. 


‘The exaot resemblance which the old Broach (etill tn 1m, 
though rarely met with, among the Highlanders) bears to 
the Roman Pibula must strike every one, and concurs, 
with the plaid amd kilt, to recal to enind the communt- 
‘cation which the ancient Romans bad with this remote 
country. 


Ir to Tradition faith be dae, 
And echoes from old verse speak true, 


* See Note 








Ere the meek Saint, Columba, bore 
Glad tidings to Toma's share, 
No common light of nature blessed: 
‘The mountain region of the west, 
A land where gentle manners ruled 
(O'er men in dauntless virtues schooled, 
‘That raived, for centuries, a bar 

: the tide of war: 

“Yet peaceful Arts did entrance gain 


‘And, "mid the works of skilful hands, 
By wanderer brought from foreign lands 
And various climes, wus not unknown 
‘The clasp that fixed the Roman Gown; 
‘The Fibula, whose shape, I ween, 

‘Still in the Highland Broach is seen, 
‘The silver Broach of massy frame, 
‘Worn at the breast of some grave Dame 
On rond or path, or at the door 

Of fern-thatehed hut on heathy moor: 
‘But delicate of yore its mould, 

And the material finest gold ; 

As might beseom tho fairest Fair, 
‘Whether she graced a royal chair, 

Or shed, within = vaulted hall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 

‘Whore shields of mighty herves hung, 
While Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 


‘The heroic Age expired—it wlopt 
‘Deep in its tomb :—the bramble crept 
O’er Fingal’s hearth ; the grassy sod 
‘Grew on the floors his sons had trod : 
Malvina! where art thou! Their state 
‘The noblest-born must abdieate ; 
‘The fairest, while with fire and sword 
Come Spoilers—horde impelling horde, 
‘Must walk the sorrowing mountains, drest 
‘By ruder hands in bomelicr vest. 
‘Yet still the female bosom lent, 
And loved to borrow, ornament ; 
‘Still was its inner world a place 
Reached by the dews of heavenly grace ; 
‘Sl pty to thie last rotent 

fondly ; to his favourite neat 
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Where haughty Force had striven in vain; 








‘One small possession lacked not power, 
Provided in « calmer hour, 

To meet such need as might befal— 
Roof, raiment, bread, or burial: 

For woman, even of tears bereft, 

The hidden silver Broach was left, 


As generations come and go, 

‘Their arts, their customs, ebb and flow ; 
Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers away, 
And feeble, of themselves, decay ; 
What poor abodes the heir-loons hide, 
Tn which the castle once took pride! 
Tokens, once kept as boasted wealth, 

‘If saved at all, are saved by stealth, 

Lo! ships, from seas by nature barred, 
Mount along ways by man prepared ; 
And in far-stretohing vales, whose streams 
Seek other seas, their canvass gleams, 
Lo! busy towns spring up, on coasts 
Thronged yesterday by airy ghosts 5 
Soon, like a lingering star forlorn 
Among the novelties of morn, 

While young delights on old encroach, 
Will vanish the last Highland Broach- 




















































‘But when, from out their viewless bed, 
Like vapours, years have rolled and spread ; 


* How much the Bronch is sometimes prized by pereins 
in humble stations may be gathered from am occurrence 
mentioned to me bya female friend. She had had an 
opportunity of benefiting a poor old woman in ber own 
hut, who, wishing to make a return, sald to her daughter, 
In Erse, itn tone of plaintive earnestness, “I would give 
anything I have, but I hype she does not whh for my 
Broach !" and, tttering these words, she put her hand wpom 
the Broach which fastened bor kerohief, and which, she 
Imagined, had attencted the eyo of her benefaotross. 
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xv. 
THE BROWSIE. 

[Upon a small idand not far from the bead of Loch 

‘Lomond, are some remains of an ancient bullding, which 


‘was for several years the abode of a solitary Individual, 
‘one of the last survivors of the clan of Macfartane, once 


Brownle,” Seo "The Hrownle’s Cell,” p. 231, to which 
the following isa sequel. 

How disappeared he!’ Ask the newt and toad ; 

‘Ask of his fellow men, and they will tell 

How be was found, cold. as an icicle, 

Under an arch of that forlorn abode ; 

Where he, unpropp’d, and by the gathering flood 

‘Of years hemm'd round, had dwelt, prepared to try 

Privation’s worst extremities, and die 

With no one near save the omnipresent God. 

Verily s0 to livo was an awful choiee— 

A choice that wears the aspect of a doom ; 

But in the mould of merey all is cast 

For Souls familiar with the eternal Voice ; 

And this forgotten Taper to tho last 

Drove from itself, we trust, all frightful gloom. 


ae xvi 


TO THE PLANET VENUS, AN EVENING STAR, 
COMPOSED AT LOCH LOMOND, 
Tuoven joy attend Thee orient at the birth 
Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 
Townteh thy course when Day-light, fled from earth, 
In the grey sky hath left his lingering Ghost, 


Holy as princely, who that looks on theo 
Touching, as now, in thy humility 

‘The mountain borders of this seat of care, 
Can question that thy countenance is bright, 
Celestial Power, as mach with love na light? 
= RYT 

DOTHWELL CASTLE. 

(PARED CASEY, O% ACcoUNT oF sTORNY WeATHEE.) 
oconnn in Bothwell’s towers, at times the Brave 
(So beautiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 


‘The liberty dhey lost at Bannockburn. 
Ones on those steeps J roamed at large, and have 





‘In mind the landscape, as if still in sight; 

‘The river glides, the woots before me wave ; 
‘Then why repine that now in vain I erave 
Needless renewal of an old delight? 

‘Better to thank a dear and long-past day 

For joy its sunny hours were froo to give 

‘Than blame the present, that our wish hath crost. 
Memory, like sleep, hath powers which dreams 


bey, 
Dreams, vivid dream; thet are aot fogitive? 
How litle that she cherishes is fost 1 


- 
Im 


PICTURE OF DANIEL [¥ THE LIO8'S DEX, AT 
HAMILTON PALACE. 


Amn a fertile region green with wood. 

And fresh with rivers, well did it become 

‘The ducal Owner, in his palace-home 

To naturalise this tawny Lion brood ; 

Children of Art, that claim strange brotherhood 
(Couched in their den) with those that roam at large 
Over the burning wilderness, and charge 

‘The wind with terror while they roar for food. 
Satinte are thee; and stilled to eye and car; 
Hence, while we gaze, a more enduring fear! 
Yet is the Prophot calm, nor would the eave 
Daunt him—if his Companions, now be-drowsed 
Outstretched and listless, were by hunger roused = 
‘Man placed him here, and God, he knows, can snve_ 


xx. 


THE ATO. 
(a TERDER OF THE ANNAN.) 


Avor—a precious, an immortal name! 

Yor is it one that other rivuleta bear 

Like this unheard-of, and their channels wear 
Like this contented, though unknown to Fame: 
For great and sacred is the modest claim 

‘Of Streams to Nature's love, where'’er they flow ; 
And ne'er did Genius slight them, a8 they go, 
‘Tree, flower, and green berb, feeding without blame, 
But Praise can waste her voice on work of tears, 
Anguish, and death; fall oft where innocent blood 
Has mixed its current with the limpid flood, 

‘Her heaven-offending trophies Glory rears: 
Never for like distinction may the good 





al 









2 str. 

SUGGESTED BY A VIEW PROM 48 EMINENCR 1x 
INGLEWOOD FOREST, 

‘Tue forest hnge of ancient Caledon 

Ts but ® namo, no more is I 

‘That «wept from hill to hill, from flood to flood ; 

On hor last thorn the nightly moon has shone ; 

‘Yet still, though unappropriate Wild bo none, 

Pair (wide where Adam Bell might deign 

With Clym o” the Clough, were they alive again, 

‘To Kill for merry feast their venison. 

Nor wants the holy Abbot's gliding Shade 

‘His chureh with monumental wreck bestrown ; 

‘The feudal Warrior-chief, a Ghost unlaid, 

Hinth still hix castle, though a skeleton, 

‘That he may watch by night, and lessons con 

Of power that perishes, and rights that fade, 


= 


























‘XXIL, 
HART'S? HORN TREE, NEAR PENRITH. 
‘Hene stood an Onk, that long had borne affixed 


Both sank and died, the life-weins of the chased 
And chaser bursting here with one dire smart. 
Mutual the victory, mutual the defeat! 
High was the trophy hung with pitiless pride; 
Say, rather, with that generous sympathy 
‘That wants not, even in rudest breasts, a seat; 
And, for this feeling’s sake, let no one chide 
Verse that would guard thy memory, Harr's-nonx 
‘Tare?! 
XXII. 
PANCY AND TRADITION. 
‘Tue Lovers took within this ancient grove 
‘Their last embrace ; beside those crystal springs 
‘The Hermit saw the Angel spread his wings 
For instant flight ; the Sago in yon alcove 
Sate musing ; on that hill the Bard would rove, 


+ 
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XXIV. 
COUNTESS’ PILLAR. 
[Om the roadaide between Penrith and Appleby, there 
Inscription 


- 


Dowuger of Cumberland, on the 2d of April, 1616; in 
memory whereof sho bath left am annuity of 41. to be 
distributed to the poor of the parish of Brougham, every 
20 day of April for ever, upon the stone table placed hard 
by. Taus Deo!) 
Waite the Poor gather round, till the end of time 
May this bright flower of Charity display 
Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day; 
Flower than the lovelieat of the vernal prime 
Lovelier—transplanted from heaven’s purest clime | 
‘Charity never failetl :" on that creed, 
More than on written testament or deed, 
The pious Lady built with hope sublime. 
Alms on this stone to be dealt out, for ever / 
“Laus Dro” Many a Stranger passing by 
Has with that Parting mixed a filial sigh, 
Blest its humane Memorial’s fond endeavour ; 
And, fastoning on those lines an eye tear-glazed, 
Has ended, though no Clerk, with ‘God be praised |? 





xxY. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

(FROM THE ROMAN STATION AT OLD PEXRITH,) 
How profitless the relies that we cull, 
Troubling tho Inst holds of ambitious Rome, 
Unieas they chasten fancies that presume 
Too high, or idle agitations lull 
Of the world's flattories if the brain be full, 

To have no seat for thought were better doom, 
Like this old helmet, or the cycles skull 

Of him who gloried in ite nodding plume, 
Heaven out of riew, our wishes what are they? 
Our fond tenacious in their grasp? 
The Sage’s theory? the Poet's kay 1 

Mere Fibulm without a robe to clasp; 
Obsolete lamps, whose light no time recals ; 
Urns without ashes, tearless lacrymals! 


XXVIL 
APOLOGY, 
YOR THE POREGOING POEMS. 
No more: the end is sudden and abrapt, 
Abrupt—as without preconceived design 
Was the beginning ; yot the several Lays 
Have moved in order, to each other bound 












‘By a continuous and acknowledged tie 
‘Though unapparent—like those Shapes distinct 
‘That yet survive cnsculptared on the walls 
Of palaces, or temples, ‘mid the wreck 

Of famed Persepolis; each following each, 

As might bescem a stately embassy, 

In set array ; these bearing in their hands 
Ensign of civil power, weapon of war, 

Or gift to be presented at the throne 

Of the Great King; and others, as they go 

In priestly vost, with holy offerings charged, 
Or leading victims drest for sacrifice. 

Nor will the Power wo serve, that sacred Power, 
‘The Spirit of hamanity, disdain 

A ministration humble but sincere, 

‘That from x threshold loved by every Muse 
Its impulse took—ihat sorrow-stricken door, 







































“ Lt 
Cau is the fragrant air, and loth to lose 
Day's grateful warmth, tho” moist with falling dews, 
‘Look for the stars, you 'll eny that there are none; 
‘Look up a second time, and, one by onc, 
You mark them twinkling out with silvery light, 
And wonder how they could wlude the sight! 
‘The birds, of late 50 noisy in their bowers, 
‘Warbled a while with faint and fainter powers, 
‘Bat now aro silent as the dim-eeen flowers: 
Nor doos the village Church-clock's iron tone 
‘The time's and season's influence disown ; 
Nine beats distinetly to each other bound 
Io unlike the sound 
‘That, in rough winter, oft inflicts a fear 
On Greside listenors, doubting what they hear! 
‘The shepherd, bent on rising with the sun, 
Hadi closed his door before the day was done, 
And now with thankful heart to bed doth creep, 
And joins his little children in their sleep, 
‘The bat, lured forth whiere trees the lano o’ershade, 
Flits and reflits along the close arcado ; 
The busy dor-hawk ehases the white moth 
With burring note, which Industry and Sloth 
‘Might both be pleased with, for it suits them both. 
A streaes is hoard—t soo it Hot, but know 
By its soft mmsie whence the waters flow: 
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l ‘Whence, as a current from its fountain-head, 


EVENING VOLUNTARIES,. 





Our thoughts have issued, and our feelings flowed, 

Receiving, willingly or not, frosh strength 

From kindred sources ; while around us sighed 

(Lifo’s three first sensons having passed away) 

Leaf-seattering winds; and hoar-frost sprinklings 
fell 


(Foretaste of winter) on the moorland heights: 
And every day brought with it tidings new 

Of rash change, ominous for the public weal. 
Hence, if dejection has too oft encroached 
Upon that sweet and tender melancholy 
Which may itself be cherished and caressed 
More than enough ; « fault so natural 

(Even with the young, the hopeful, or the gay) 
For prompt forgiveness will not sue in vain. 


Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard no more; 
One boat there was, but it will touch the shore 
With the next dipping of its slackened oar; 
Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the guy, 
Might give to serious thought » moment’s sway, 
As a Inst token of man's toilsome day! 

ee 


os a 


ON 4 M10 PART OF THE COAST OP CUMBERLAND. 
Easter Sunday, April 7. 
THE AUTHOR'S #ETY-TmAD BIRTHDAY. 
‘Tix Sun, that seemed #0 mildly to retire, 
Flung back from distant climes a streaming fire, 
‘Whose blaze is now subdued. to tender gleams, 
Prelude of night's approach with soothing dreams 
‘Look round ;—of all the clouds not oneis moving; 
"Tis the still hour of thinking, feeling, loving. 
‘Silent, and stedfast as the vaulted sky, 
‘The boundless plain of waters seems to lig :— 
‘Comes that low sound from breexes rustling o'er 
‘The grss-crowned headland that conceals the 
shore? 
No; 'tis the carth-voice of the mighty sea, 
Whispering how meck and gentle he can bet 





‘Thou Power mpreme! who, arming to rebuke 
Offenders, dost put off the gracious look, 
And clethe thyself with terrors like the flood 
Of ocean roased into his fiercest mood, 
Whatever discipline thy Will ordain 
‘For the brief course that must for me remain ; 
Teach me with quick-eared spirit to rejoice 
‘In admonitions of thy softest voice ! 
‘Whate’er the path these mortal feet may trace, 
Breathe through my soul the blessing of thy grace, 
‘Glad, through  perfoct love, a faith sincere 
‘Drawn from the wisdom that begins with fear, 
‘Gind to expand ; amd, for » season, free 
From finite cares, to rest absorbed in Thee! 

1 


am 
= 
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‘Tue sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest, 
And the wild sterm hath somewhere found a nest ; 
Air slambors—wave with wave no longer strives, 
Only a heaving of the deep survives, 
A tell-tale motion! soon will it be laid, 
Ani by the tide nlone the water swayed. 
Stealthy withdrawings, intermingling mild 
Of light with shado in beauty reconciled — 
Boch is the prospect far as sight can range, 
‘The soothing recompence, the weleome change. 
‘Where now the ships that drove before the blast, 
‘Threatened by angry breakers as they passed ; 
And by » train of flying clouds bemocked ; 
Or, in the hollow surge, st anchor rocked 
Asom a bed of death! Some lodge in peace, 
Saved by His care who bade the tempest cease ; 
And some, too heedloss of past danger, court 
‘Fresh gales to waft them to the far-off port ; 
‘Bat near, or hanging sea and sky between, 
‘Not one of all those wingid powers ix seen, 
‘Seen in hor course, nor "mid this quiet heard ; 
Yet oh! how gladly would the air be stirred 
‘By some acknowledgment of thanks and praise, 
‘Soft in its temper ss those vesper lays 

the Virgin while accordant cars 








On British waters with that look benign! 

Ye mariners, that plough your onwart way, 

Or in the haven rest, or sheltering bay, 

‘May silent thanks at least to Ged be given 

With a full heart; ‘our thoughts are Acard in 
beaven f* = 
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Nor in the lucid intervals of life 

‘That come but as a curse to party-strifir; 

Not in some hour when Pleasure with a sigh 
Of languor puts his rosy garland by ; 

Not in the breathing-times of that poor slave 
Who daily piles up wealth in Mammon's eave— 
Is Nature felt, or can be; nor do words, 


Nor has her gentle beauty power to move 

With genuine raptare and with fervent love 

‘The soul of Gening, if he dare to take 

Life’s rule from passion craved for passion’s make : 
Untaaght that meekness is the cherished bent 

‘Of all the truly grest and all the innocent. 


But who is innocent? By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature! we are thine, 
‘Through good and evil thine, in just degree 
Of rational and manly sympathy. 
To all that Earth from pensive hearts is stealing, 
And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes revealing, 
Add every charm the Universe can show 
‘Through every change its aspects undergo— 
Care may be respited, but not repealed 5 
No perfect cure grows on that bounded field. 
Vain is the pleasure, a false calm the peace, 
If He, through whom alone our conflicts cease, 
Our virtuous hopes without relapse advance, 
‘Come net to speed the Soul's deliverance ; 
To the distempered Intellect refuse 


His gracious help, or give what we abuse. 
1m 


* 

(nY T= SIDE OF RYDAL MEWE) 
Tux linnet’s warble, sinking towards » clese, 
Hints to the thrush "tis time for their repose ; 
The shrill-voiced thrush is beediess, and again 
The monitor revives his own sweet strain 5 
But both will soon be mastered, and the copse 
Be left #8 silent as the mountain-tops, 
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Ere seme commanding star dismiss to rest 

‘The throng of rooks, that now, from twig or nest, 
(After » steady flight on home-bound wings, 
And » last game of mazy hoverings 

Around their ancient grove) with cawing noise 
‘Disturb the liquid music's equipoixe. 


© Nightingale! Who ever heard thy song 
Might here be moved, till Fancy grows so strong 
That listening senso is pardonably cheated 
Where wood or stream by thee was never greeted. 
‘Surely, from fairest spots of favoured lands, 
Were not some gifts withheld by jealous hands, 
‘This hour of deepening darkness bere would be’ 
Asa fresh morning for new harmony ; 
And lays as prompt would hail the dawn of Night: 
A dawn she bas both beautiful and bright, 
‘When the East kindles with the fall moon's light ; 


Wanderer by spring with gradual progress led, 
For sway profoundly felt as widely spread ; 
‘To King, to peasant, to rough sailor, race 
And to the soldier's trumpet-wearied ear 
ine wcigeos ome ie fo thia ross Valo 
Fairer than Tempe! Yot, sweet Nightingale ! 
‘From tho warm breeze that beara thee on, alight 
At will, and stay thy migratory flight ; 
Build, at thy choice, or sing, by pool or fount, 
Who shall complain, or call thee to account ? 
‘The wisest, happiest, of our kind are they 
‘That ever walk content with Nature's way, 
God's bounty a it may ; 
For whom the gravest thought of what they miss, 
Chastening the fulness of » present bliss, 
‘Is with that wholesome office satisfied, 


Sorr asa cloud is yon blue Ridge—the Mere 
Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, clear, 
And motionless ; and, to the gazer’s eye, 
Shebper ihan. ocean; in the fearoenity 

Of ite vague mountains and unreal sky ! 
But, from the process in that still retreat, 
‘Turn to minnter changes at our fect ; 
Observe how dewy Twilight has withdrawn 
‘The crowd of daisies from the shaven lawn, 





And has restored to view its tender green, 

‘That, while the sun rode high, was lost beneath 
their dazzling sheen. 

—An ambilem this of what the suber Hour 

Can do for minds disposed to feel its power t 

‘Thus oft, when we in vain have wish'd away 

‘The petty pleasures of the garish day, 

Meek eve shuts up the whole usurping host 

(Unhashiul dwarfs cach glittering at his pest) 

And leaves the disencumbered spirit free 

‘To reassume a staid simplicity. 


*Tis well—but what are helps of time and place, 
When wisdom stands in need of nature's grace 5 
Why do good thoughts, invoked or not, descend, 
Like Angels from their bowers, our virtues to be- 


; 
If yet To-morrow, unbelied, may say, 
“T come to open out, for fresh display, 
‘The clastic vanities of yesterday 1” 


- 
vi. 


‘Tie leaves that rustled on this oak-crowned hill, 
And sky that danced among those Jeaves, are still ; 
‘Rest amootha the way for sleep ; in field and bower 
Soft shades and dews have shed their Blended 


power 
‘On drooping eyelid and the closing flower ; 
‘Sound is there none at which the faintest heart 
‘Might leap, the weakest nerve of superstition start; 
Save when the Owlct’s unexpected scream 
Pierces the ethereal vault ; and (mid the gleam 
Of unsubstantial imagery, the dream, 
From. tho hushed vale’s realities, transferred 
‘To the otill Inke) the imaginative Bird 
Scems, ‘mid inverted mountains, not unheard. 


Grave Creatare !—whether, while the moon 


shines bright 
On thy wings opened wide for smoothest flight, 
‘Thou art discovered in a roofless tower, 
Rising from what may once have been a lady's 
bower ; 
Or spied whore thou sitt’st moping in thy mow 
At the dim centre of a churchyard yew 5 
Or, from a rifted crag or ivy tod 
Deep in a forest, thy secure abode, 
‘Thou giv’st, for pastime's mike, by shriek or shout, 
A puzzling notice of thy whereabout— 
May the night never come, nor day be seen, 
‘When I shall scorn thy voice or mock thy mien! 








EVENING VOLUNTARIES, MS 


An classic ages men perceived a soul Or, crowning, star-like, each somesovervign height, 
| Of eapience in thy aspect, headless Owl t ‘Warbled, for heaven above and earth below, 
| ‘Thee Athens reverenced in the studious grove 5 
And, near the golden sceptre grasped by Jove, 
‘His Eagle's favourite pereh, while round him sate 
‘The Gods revolving the decrees of Fate, 
‘Thou, too, wert present at Minerva’s side >— 
‘Hark to that second Larum !—fur and wide 
‘Theclementshave heard, and rock and cave replied. 
od 


‘Friend in whose presence tho lines were thrown off] 


‘Tae sun has long been set, Whate'er it strikes, with gem-like hues! 
‘The stars are out by twos and threes, In vision exquisitely clear, 

‘The litde birds are piping yet 
Among the bushes and trees ; 

‘There’s a cuckoo, and one ar two thrushes, 


Bat long as god-like wish, or bope divine, 
Informs my spirit, ne'er can I believe 

‘That this magnificence is wholly thine! 
—From worlds not quickened by the sun 

A portion of the gift is won ; 

An intermingling of Heaven's pomp is spread 
On ground which British shopherds tread t 


On each a night a6 this is! 


= 
1x 


COMPOSED EFON AN EVENING OF EXTHAORDINART 
SPLENDOUR AND BEAUTY. 


—Wings at my shoulders seem to play ; 

But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 

On those bright steps that heaven-ward raise 
‘Their practicable way. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad, 
Anil see to what fair countries ye are bound! 
And if some traveller, weary of his road, 
Hath slept sines noon-tide on the grassy ground, 
Ye Genii! to his covert mpeod ; 

And wake him with such gentle heed 

As may attune his soul to meet the dower 
Bestowed on this transcendent hour! 





POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Such hnes from their celestial Urn 
Were wont to stream before mine eyo, 


Oh, let thy grace remind me of the light 

Full early Jost, and fruitlessly deplored ; 

Which, at this moment, on my waking sight 

Appears to shine, by miracle restored ; 

‘My eonl, though yet confined to earth, 

Rejoices in a second birth | 

—'Tis past, the visionary splendour fades ; 

And night approaches with her shades. sis 
Note. The multiplicstion of mountain ridges, desorbed 

‘at the commencement of the third Stanza of this Ode, asa 

kind of Jacob's Ladder, leading to Heaven, is produced 

either by watery vapours, or sunny haxe;—in the present 

Instance by the latter cause. Allusions to the Ode, entitled 

‘Intimations of Immortality,’ pervade the hast stanza of 

the foregoing Poes. 


x 
COMPOSED BY THE SEA-SHORE, 


Waar mischief cleaves to mnsubdued regret, 
How fgney sickens by vague hopea beset ; 

How bailed projects on the spirit prey, 

And froitiess wishes eat the heart away, 

‘Tho Sailor knows; he best, whose lot is ast 

On the relentless seo that holds him fist 

On chance dependent, and the fickle star 

Of power, through long and melancholy war. 

0 end it is, in sight of forcign shores, 

‘Daily to think on old familiar doors, 

Hearths loved in childhood, and ancestral floors ; 
Or, tossed about along & waste of foun, 

‘To ruminate on that delightful home 

Which with the dear Botrothid was to come ; 
(Or came and was and fs, yet moots the eye 
Never bat in the world of memory ; 

Or in a dream recalled, whose smoothest range 

Is cromed by knowledge, or by dead, of change, 





And if not so, whose perfect joy makes sleep 
A thing too bright for breathing man to keep. 
Hail to the virtues which that perilous life 
Extracts from Nature's elemental strife ; 

And welcome glory won in battles fought 

As bravely as the foe was keenly cought 

Bat to cach gallant Captain and his crew 

A less imperious sympathy is due, 

Such as my verse now yields, while moenbeams play 
On the mute sca in this unruffled bay; 

‘Such as will promptly flow from every breast, 
Where good men, disappointed in the quest 
Of wealth and power and honours, long for rest ; 
Or, having known the splendours of success, 
Sigh for the obseurities of happiness. 


‘Tw: Creseent-moon, the Star of Love, 
Glories of evening, as ye there are seen. 
With but a span of xky between— 
‘Speak one of you, my doubts remove, 

Which is the attendant Pageand which the Queen # 


TO THE MOON. 


(COMPORED BY THE #EA-s10%,—O® THE COART OF 
CUMBERLAND.) 
Wanpersn ! that stoop'st «0 low, and com'st#o near: 
‘To human life's unsettled atmosphere 
Who lov’st with Night and Silence to partake, 
‘So might it seem, the cares of them that wake; 
And, through the cottage-Inttice softly peeping, 
‘Dost shield from harm the humblestof the sleeping ; 
‘What pleasure once encompassed those sweet names 
Which yet in thy behalf the Poet elaims, 
An idolizing dreamer as of yore }— 
Talight them all; and, om this sen-beat shore 
Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend 
‘That bid me hail thee as the Satton's Farenn; 
So call thee for heaven's grace through thee made 
known 

By confidence supplied and merey shown, 
‘When not » twinkling star or beacon’ light 
Abates the perils of a stormy night; 
And for less obvious benefite, that find 
‘Their way, with thy pure help, to heart and mind 5 
Both for the adventurer starting in life’s prime ; 
And veteran ranging round from elime to clime, 
















‘Long-baffied hope's slow fever in his veins, 
And wounds and weakness oft his labour's sole 
remains. 


‘The aspiring Mountains and the winding Streams, 
‘Empress of Night! are gladdened by thy beams ; 
A look of thine the wilderness pervades, 

And penotrates the forest's inmost shades 5 
‘Thou, chequering peaccably the miuster’s gloom, 
‘Guid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s tomb; 
‘Canst reach tho Prisoner—to his grated coll 
‘Welcome, though silent and intangible !— 

And lives there one, of all that come and go 

(On the great waters toiling to and fro, 

One, who has watched thee at some quiet hour 
‘Enthroned aloft in undisputed power, 

Or crossed by vapoury strenks and clouds that movo 
Catching the lustre they in part reprove— 

Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 

‘To call up thonghts that shun the glare of day, 
And make the serious happier than the gay! 


Yes lorely Moon! if thou #0 mildly bright 

| Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite, 
‘To fiereer mood the phrenzy-stricken brain, 

‘Tet me a compensating faith maintain ; 

‘That there's a sensitive, a tender, part 

Which thov canst touch in every human heart, 

For healing and composure.—But, as least 

And mightiest billows ever have confeased 

‘Thy domination ; as the whole vast Sea 


‘On them who urge the keel her plains to trace 
Furrowing its way right onward. The most rude, 
‘Cut off from home and country, may have stood— 


With some internal lights to memory dear, 

Or fancies stealing forth to soothe the breast 

‘Tired with its daily share of earth's unrest,— 
awakenings, visitations meek ; 

A influence whereof few will speak, 

y Sn et a fee o> beet chet. 
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Of with his musings docs thy image blend, 

Tn his mind's eye thy crescent horns ascend, 

And thou art still, O Moon, that Satton’s Fares! 
1885. 


TO THE MOON. 
(aypan,) 


Quuex of tho stars !—so gentle, eo benign, 

‘That ancient Fable did to thee assign, 

When darkness creeping o'er thy silver brow 
Warned theo these upper regions to forego, 
Alternate empire in the shades below— 

A Bard, who, lately near the wide-spread sea 
‘Traversod by gleaming ships, looked up to thee 
With grateful thoughts, doth now thy rising hail 
From the close confines of » shadowy yale. 

ey ois enenaene eens 

Nor less attractive when by 

Through cloudy umbrage, sell ighe that ful tee, 
And all those attributes of modest grace, 

In days when Fancy wrought unchecked by fear, 
Down to the green earth fetch thee from thy sphere, 
To sit in leafy woods by fountains clear ! 








O still belov’d (for thine, meek Power,are charms 
‘That fascinate the very Babe in arma, 
While ho, uplifted towards thee, laughs outright, 
Spreading his little palms in his glad Mothcr’ssight) 
‘Ostill below'd, once worshipped! Time, that frowns 
In his destructive flight on earthly crowns, 
Spares thy mild splendour; still those far-shot 

beams 

‘Tremble on dancing waves and rippling streams 
‘With stainless touch, as chaste as when thy praise 
Was sung by Virgin-choirs in festal lnya 
‘Thy way for increase punctual as of yore, 
‘When teeming Matrons—yieldimg to rude faith 
In mysterios of birth and life and death 
And painfal struggle and deliverance—prayed 
Of thee to visit them with lenient aid. 
What though the rites be swept away, the fanes 
Extinct that echoed to the votive strains ; 
Yet thy mild aspect does not, cannot, cease 
Love to promote and purity and pence ; 
And Paney, unreproved, even yot may trace 
Faint types of suffering in thy beamless face. 


Then, silent Monitress! let ue—not blind 


‘To worlds unthought of till dhe searching mind 
Of Science laid them open to mankind — 
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Told, also, how the voiceless heavens declare ‘Learn from thy course, where'er theirown be taken, 
God's glory, and acknowledging thy share *To look on tempesta, and be never shaken ;’ 
In that blest charge; let us—without offence ‘To keep with faithful step the appointed way 
‘To aught of highest, holiest, influenco— Eolipsing or eclipsed, by night or day, 
Receive whatever good "tis given thee to dispense. | And from example of thy monthly range 
Pe aaa ees eho <i can yn Gently to brook decline and fatal change ; 

‘Tho moral intimations of the aky, Meek, patient, stedfast, and with loftier scope, 

‘Than thy revival yields, for gladsome hope! 
1635, 


























POEMS, 


o COMPOSED OR SUGGESTED DURING A TOUR, IN THE SUMMER OF 1633, 

[Having been prevented by the Intenews af the season, tn 1801, from visiting Staffa and Iona, the author made these the 
Principal objects of ashort tour in the summer of 182}, of which the following series of poems Ie n Memorial, The course 
pursued was down the Cumberland river Derwent, and to Whitebaven ; thence (by the Iale of Man, where a few days 
‘were pamed) up the Frith of Clyde to Greenock, then to Oban, Stafa, Jona; and back towards England, by Lock 
Awe, Inverary, Lech Goll-head, Greenock, and through parte af Rentrewshire, Ayrebire, xnd Dumfriee-shire to Curliale, 
and thence up the river Eden, and homewards by Usewater.) 


= L Of Truth and Beanty, strives to imitate, 

Ape, Rydalian Laurels! that have Far as sho may, primoval Nature's style. 

is Seether? Su Lie vs aro tg comme Fair Land | by Time's parental love made free, 

When ya wou ibeliac ts hapy Bama, By Social Order's watchful arms embraced ; 

(On this fair Moant, a Poet of your own, With unexampled union meet in thee, 

One-who ne'er ventured for a Delphic crown | Synyc7e mal mind Us pree ous tne pms 
¢ A golden prespect ior 

‘To sue the God ; but, haunting your green shade If that bo A whi Re, 


All seasons through, is humbly pleased to braid 
Ground-flowers, beneath your guardianship, self 











sown, F 
Farewell | no Minstrels now with harp new-strung im 
‘imitGicriawée ‘Tier called Thee Meany Enotann, in old time ; 
To cheer tho Itincrant on whom she pours A DAISY Reopen ets tee Spe at nee 
“SIE clnape poe Angee peer ee betrwnreer 

ize, for me same 
Comming dia — Endearing title, a responsive chime 
‘To the hoart's fond belief ; though some there are 
Whose sterner judgments deem that word a seare 
Wier should the Enthusiast, journeying through | For inattentive Fancy, like the lime 

this Tale Which foolish birds are caught with. Can, I ask, 
Repine as if his hour were come too lage t This face of rural beauty be a mask 
‘Not upprotected in her mouldering state, For dixcontent, and poverty, and rime ; 
Antiquity salutes hit with s smile, Those spreading towns s cloak for lawless will t 
“Mid fruitful fields that ring with jocund toil, Forbid it, Heaven !—and Miany Evotaxo still 
Anilpleasure-grounds where Taste, refined Co-mate | Shall be thy rightful name, in prose and rhyme! 








= i. 























Ww, 
«PO THE RIVER GRETA, NEAR KESWICK. 
‘Gnera, what fearful listening ! when huge stones 
snags irlapeeigeal 











































But if thou (like Cocytus from the moana 

‘Heard on his rucful margin) thence wert named 
‘The Mourner, thy true nature was defamed, 
And the habitual murmur that atones 

Por thy worst rage, forgotten. Oft as Spring 
Decks, on thy sinuous banks, her thousand thrones, 
‘Seats of glad instinet and love's carolling, 

‘The concert, for the happy, then may vie 

‘With livoliest peals of birth-day harmony = 

Toa grieved heart, the notes are benisons, 


‘Thou near the eaglo’s nest—within brief sail, 

1, of his bold wing flonting on the gale, 

Where thy deep voice could lull me! Faint the 
Of buman life when first allowed to gleam [beam 
‘On mortal notice.—Glory of the vale, 

‘Such thy meek outset, with » crown, though frail, 
Kept in verdure by the steam 

Of thy soft breath !—Less vivid wreath entwined 
‘Nemman victor’s brow ; less bright was worn, 
Meed of seme Roman chief—in triumph borne 
With captives chained ; and shedding from his ear 
‘The sunset splendour of a finished war 

‘Upon the proud enslavers of mankind | 


— I 


18 SOUT OF THE TOWN OF COCKERMOUTH. 
(Where the Author was born, and his Pather's remains 


A vonrrof life between my Parents’ dust, 
| And yours, my buried Little-ones ! am 15 
ee bate oaiieg atioally 


SUGGESTED DURING A TOUR, 1833. 





a 
vit. 


* Tuow look'st upan me, and dost fondly think, 
Poet! that, stricken ax both are by years, 
We, differing once so much, are now Compeers, 
Prepared, when each haa stood his time, to sink 
Into the dust. Erewhile a sterner link 


‘To soul-appalling darkness. Not a blink 

Of light was there ;—and thus did I, thy Tutor, 
‘Make thy young thoughtsncquainted with thegrare 5 
While thou wert chasing the wing’d butterfly 
‘Through my green courts ; orelimbing,s bold suitor, 
Up to the flowers whose golden progeny 

Still round my shattered brow in beauty wave.” 


=~ vitt. 


SUN'S WELL, BRIGHAM. 
‘Tue cattle crowding round this beverage clear 
‘To slake their thirst, with reckless hoofs have trod 
‘The encircling turf into a barren clod ; 
‘Through which the waters creep, then dissppear, 
Born to be lost in Derwent flowing near 5 
‘Yet, o'er the brink, and round the lime-stone cell 
Of the pure spring (they call it the * Nun's Well,” 
Name that first struck by chance my startled ear) 
A tender Spirit broods—the pensive Shade 
Of ritual honours to this Fountain paid 
By hooded Votareases with saintly cheer ; 
Albeit oft the Virgin-mother mild 
‘Looked down with pity upon eyes beguiled. 
Into the shedding of “too soft a tear,” 


1x. 


TO A FRIEND, 
(ON THE Banks OF THE DERWENT.) 

Puston and Patriot !—at whose bidding rise 
These modest walls, amid a flock that need, 
For one who comes to watch them and to feed, 
‘A fixed Abode—keep down presageful sighs. 
‘Threats, which the unthinking only can despise, 
Perplex the Church; but be thou firm,;—be truo 
‘To thy first hope, and this good work pursue, 
Poor as thou art. A welcome merifice 
‘Dost Thou prepare, whose sign will be the smoke 
Of thy new hearth ; and sooner shall its wreaths, 
From wandering fiends of air receive a yoke. 
And straightway cease to xspire, than God disdain 
This humble tribute aa ill-timed or wain. 
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‘MARY QUEEN OF SCOTH. 
(LANDING AT THE MOUTH OF THE DERWENT, WORKINGTON.) 
‘Dear to the Loves, and to the Graces vowed, 
‘The Queen drow back the wimple that she wore ; 
And to the throng, that on the Cumbrian shore 
Her landing hailed, how touchingly she bowed ! 
And like a Star (that, from a heavy cloud 
Of pine-tree folinge poised in air, forth darts, 
Wher a soft summer yale at evening parts 
‘The gloom that did its loveliness: enshroud) 
‘She smiled ; but Time, the old Satarnian seer, 
Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed the strand, 
With step prelusive to a Jong array 
Of woes and degradations hand in hand— 
‘Weeping eaptivity, and shuddering fear 
Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringay ! 


- 





“ 
XL 
STANZAS SUOORSTED IN A STEAM-ROAT OFF SAINT 
‘BEES’ HEADS, ON THE COAST OF CUMBERLAND. 


Tr Life were slumber on « bed of down, 

‘Toil unimposod, vicissitude unknown, 

‘Sad were our lot: no hunter of the hare 

Exxults like him whose javelin from the lair 

‘Has roused the lion; no one plucks tho rose, 
‘Whose proffered beauty in. safe shelter blows 
’Mid » trim garden's summor luxuries, 
With joy like his who climbs, on hands and knoss, 
For some rare plant, yon Headland of St. Bees. 


‘This independence upon oar and «ail, 

‘This new indifference to breexe or gale, 

‘This straight-lincd progress, furrowing a flat loa, 
And regular as if locked in certainty— 
Depress the hours, Up, Spirit of the storm ! 
‘That Courage may find something to perform ; 
‘That Fortitude, whese blood slisdains to freeze 
At Danger’s bidding, may confront tho seas, 
Firm as the towering Headlands of St. Bees. 


‘Dread cliff of Baruth! that wild wish may sleep, 
Bold as if men and creatures of the Deep 
‘Breathed the same element ; too many wrecks 
Have struck thy sides, too many ghastly decks 
‘Hast thou looked down upon, that such a thought 
Should here be welcome, and in verse enwrought = 
With thy stern aspect botter far agrees 
‘Utterance of thanks that we have past with ease, 





Yet, while ench useful Art augments her store, 

‘What boots the gain if Nature should lose more! 

And Wisdorn, as she holds « Christian place 

To man’s intolligence sublimed by grace ? 

‘When Bega sought of yore the Cumbrian coast, 

‘Tempestuous winds her holy errand cross’d: 

She kneltin prayer—tho waves their wrathappease ; 

And, from her vow well weighod in Heaven’s decrees, 

‘Rose, where she touched the strand, the Chantry 
of St. Bees, 


‘Cruel of heart wore they, bloody of hand,’ 


Till this bright Stranger camo, fair as day-bresk, 

And as & cresset true that darts its length 

Of beamy lustre from a tower of strength ; 

Guiding the mariner through troubled seas, 

And choering oft his peaceful reveries, 

Like the fixed Light that crowns yon Headland of 
St. Boos. 


To aid the Votaress, miracles believed 
Wrought in men's minds, like miracles nehiewed ; 
So piety took root ; and Song might tell 
‘What humanizing virtues near her cell 
‘Sprang up, and spread their fragranes wide around; 
How savage bosoms melted at the sound 
Of gospel-truth enchained in harmonies 
Wafted o’er waves, or creoping through close trees, 
From her religious Mansion of St. Been. 


When her sweet Voice, that instrament of love, 
Was glorified, and took ite place, above 

‘Tho silent stars, among the angelic quire, 

Hor chantry blazed with serilogious fire, 

And perished utterly ; but her good deeds 

Had sown the spot, that witnessed them, with seeds 
Which lay in earth expectant, till a brooxe 

With impulscanswered theirmute pleas, 
And lo | a stutelier pile, the Abbey of St. Bees. 


There are the naked clothed, the hungry fed ; 
And Charity extendeth to the dead 

Her interceasions made for the soul's rest 

Of tardy penitents ; or for the best 

Among the good (when love might else have slept, 
Sickened, or died) in pious memory kept. 
‘Thanks to the austere and simple Devotom, 
Who, to that service bound by venial fees, 

Keep watch before the altars of St. Bees, 


Are not, in sooth, their Requiems mered thes 


‘An millions thus shal do, the Headlands of St. Hees. | Woven out of pacsion’s sharpest agoniea, 








= 












SUGGESTED DURING A TOUR, 1833. as 





Subdned, composed, and formalized by art, 

‘To fix & wiser sorrow in the heart t 

‘The prayer for them whose hour is past away 
Says to tho Living, profit while ye may! 

A little part, and that the worst, he sees 

‘Who thinks that y cunning holds the keys 
‘That best unlock the secrets of St. Boos, 


Conscienee, the timid being’s inmost light, 
Hope of the dawn and solace of the night, 
Cheers these Rechises with a steady ray 

Tn many an hour when judgment goos astray. 
Ab scorn not hastily their rule who try 


Nor hear the loudest surges of St. Bees, 


‘Yet none so prompt to snccour and protect 

‘The forlorn traveller, or sailor wreeked 

On the bare coast ; nor do they grudgo the boon 
Which staff and cookle hat and sandal shoon 
‘Claim for the pilgrim : and, though chidings sharp 
‘May sometimes groot the trolling minstrel’s harp, 
It is not then whon, swept with sportive ease, 

Tt charms a feast-day throng of all degroes, 
Brightening the archway of reverod St. Bees, 


‘How did the cliffs and echoing hills rejoice 
‘What time the Benedictine Brethren’s voice, 
Imploring, or commanding with meet pride, 
‘Summoned the Chiefs to lay their feuds aside, 
And under ane blest ensign serve the Lord 
In Palestine, Adyance, indignant Sword | 
‘Flaming till thou from Panym hands release 
‘That Tomb, dread centre of all sunctitien 
‘Narsed in the quiet Abboy of St. Bees, 


‘But look wo now to them whose minds from far 
Follow the fertuncs which they may not share. 
While in Judea Faney loves to roam, 

‘She helps to make a at home = 

‘The Star of Bethlehem from its sphere invites 

‘To sound the erystal depth of maiden rights ; 

Patna Sees ‘scriptural mysteries, 









‘Or the bare wreck of faith's solomuities, 


Aspire to more than earthly destinies ; 
‘Witness yon Pile that greets us from St. Bees. 


‘Yet moro; around those Churches, gathered Towns 
Safe from the feudal Castle's hanghty frowns; 
Peaceful abodes, where Justice might uphold 
Her scales with even band, and culurre mould 
The heart to pity, train the mind in eare 

For rules of life, sound as the Time could bear, 
Nor dost thou fail, thro’ abject love of ease, 

Or hindrance raised by sordid 

‘To bear thy part in this good work, St, Bees, 


Who with the ploughshare clove the barren moors, 
Andto green meadows changed the swampy shores? 
‘Thinned the rank woods; and for the cheerful 


grange 
Made room where wolfand boar were used to ranget 
Who taught, and showed by deeds, that gentler 
chains 


Should bind tho vassal to his lord’s domains! 
‘Tho thoughtful Monks, intent their God to please, 
For Christ's dear sake, by human sympathies 
Poured from the bosom of thy Church, St, Bees! 


But all ayniled not ; by » mandate given 
‘Through lawless will the Brotherhood was driven 
Forth from their cells ; their ancient House laid low 
In Reformation’s sweeping overthrow, 

‘But now once more the local. Heart revives, 

‘The inextinguishable Spirit strives. 

‘Oh may that Power who bushed the stormy seas, 
And cleared a way for the first Votaries, 
Prosper the new-born College of St. Bees ! 


Alas! the Genius of our age, from Schools 

‘Less humble, draws her lessons, aims, and rules, 

‘To Prowess guided by her insight keen 

Matter and Spirit are as one Machino ; 

Boastful Tdolatrens of formal skill 

She in hor own would merge the eternal will : 

Botter, if Reasons triumphs mateh with these, 

Her flight befare the bold credulities 

‘That furthered the first teaching of St. Bees.* 
19am 


* Sea Excursion, seventh part: and Kocloslastical 
Sketches, second part, near the beginning. 
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IN THE CHANNEL, BETWEEN TRE Coust OY CUM- 
BERLAND AND THE (SLE OF MAX. 
‘Raxawso the heights of Seawfell or Black-comb, 

In his Jone course the Shepherd oft will paase, 


Of all her peaks and ridges. What he draws 
‘From sense, faith, reason, fancy, of the cause, 
‘He will take with him to the silent tomb. 
we aie ee, 

the untanght 


Bia Hara send, fa days en Sh was otring 
And doubts and seruples seldom teazed the brain, 
‘That no adventurer’s bark had power to gain 
‘These shores if he approached them bent on wrong ; 
For, suddenly up-conjured from the Main, 

‘Mists rose to hide the Land—that search, though 


Tong 
And eager, might be still pursued in vain. 
O Fanicy, what an age was Hat for song t 
‘That age, when not by laws inanimate, 
As men believed, the waters were impelled, 
‘The air contralled, the stars their courses held ; 
‘But element and orb on acts did wait 
Of Powers endued with visible form, instinet 
With will, and to their work by passion linked. 


2 
xr. 


‘Destar we past Mlusions to recal ! 

‘To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 

‘Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside! 
No,—let this Age, high as she may, instal 

In her esteem the thirst that wrought man’s fall, 
The universe is infinitely wide; 


Prem 


POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION, 


- x¥. 
ON ENTERING DOUGLAS BAT, ISLE OF MAN, 
*Digueen laste wires Mesa vecat tsar” 

‘Tne fendal Keep, the bastions of Coharn, 
Eyen when they rose to check or to repel 
‘Tides of aggressive war, oft served as weil 
Greedy ambition, armed to treat with scorn 
Just limits ; but yon Tower, whose smiles adorn 
‘This perilous bay, stands clear of all offence ; 
Blest work it is of love and innocence, 
A Tower of refuge built for the else forlorn. 
Spare it, ye waves, and lift the mariner, 
Struggling for life, into its saving arms! 
Spare, too, the human helpers! Do they stir 
"Mid your fierce shock like men afraid to diet 
No; their dread service nerves the heart it warms, 
And thoy are led by noblo Hittarr*. 


xvr. 
BY THE SEASHORE, ISLE OF MAN. 


War stand we gazing on the sparkling Brine, 
With wonder smit by its transparency, 


Whether in gem, in watir, or in sky, 

A slceping infant's brow, or wakeful eye 

Of a young maiden, only not divine. 
Seareely the hand forbears to dip its palm 
For beverage drawn as from a mountain-well. 
‘Temptation centres in the liquid Calm; 

Our daily raiment seems no obstacle 

To instantancous plunging in, deep Sea! 
And revelling in long embrace with theet. 


xvi. 
ISLE OF MAN. 
A vovrm too certain of his power to wade 
On the smooth bottom of this clear bright sea, 
To sight so shallow, with a bather’s glee 
Leapt from this rock, and bet for timely aid 
He, by the alluring element betrayed, 
Had perished. Then might Sea-nymphs (and with 
Of self-repronch) have chanted elogios [sighs 
Bewailing his sad fate, when he was laid 
In peaceful earth : for, doubtless, he wns frank, 
Utterly in himself devoid of guile; 
Knew not the double-dealing of a smile ; 
Nor anght that makes men’s promises a blank, 
Or deadly snare: and He survives to bless 
The Power that saved him in his strange distress, 
* Ben Noto, 


{ The seawater on the coast of the Info of Man is ain— 
sularty pure and beautiful. 


- 





| Dio pangs 


is OF MAS. 
time too keen, 


Grief that devouring waves bad eansed—or 
n : ‘could be seen, 
‘Nought beard, of cccan troubled or serene? 
| A dired -on paternal land, 
‘That o'er tho chanel holds august command, 
ralsed,—a 


‘That hung between two callings, May no strife 
ed, to worse inaction, till his eye 
‘Shrink from the daily sight of carth and sky ! 


XIX. 

BY 4 RETINED MARINER 

(4 YamnxD oF THE acTHoR.) 
‘Prox early youth I ploughed the restless Main, 
‘My mind as restless and as apt to change ; 
‘Through every clime and ocean did I range, 
In hope at length » competence to gain ; 
‘For poor to Sea I went, and poor I still remain. 
‘Year after year I strove, but strove in vain, 
Aad hardships manifold did 1 endure, 
‘For Fortune on me never deign’d to smile ; 


7 


xx. 


AY MALA-SALA, ISLE OF MAN. 
(@UPPORED TO HE WRITTEN BT 4 FALEXD.) 





Over three Realms may take its widest range ; 
And let, for them, thy fountains utter strange 
‘Voices, thy winds break forth in prophecy, 

If the whole Stato must suffer mortal ctiange, 
Like Mona's miniature of sovereignty. 


“ BXE 


Desroxp who will—J heard a voice exclaim, 

“Though fierce the assault, and shatter’d the defence, 

It cannot be that Britain's social frame, 

‘The glorious work of time and providence, 

Before a flying season's rash pretence, 

Should fall; that She, whose virtue put to shame, 

When Europe prostrate lay, the Conqueror’s itm, 
ish, self-mubverted. Black and dense 


To Liberty? Her sun is up the while, 
‘That orb whose beams round Saxon Alfred shone: 
‘Thon langh, ye innocent Vales! ye Streams, sweep 


on, 
Nor let one billow of our heaven-blest Isle 
‘Toss in the fanning wind s humbler plume,” 


Xx. 
- 


IN THE FRITH OF CLYDE, Altsa CRAG. 
POKING AN RCLIPSE OF THE SEM, JULY 17. 
Sixce risen fram ocean, ocean to defy, 
Appeared the Crag of Ailss, ne'er did morn 
With gleaming lights more gracefully adorn 
His sides, or wreathe with mist his forehosd high: 
Now, faintly darkening with the sun's eclipse, 
Still is he seen, in lone sublimity, 
Towering above the sea and little ships; 
For dwarfs the tallest seem while sailing by, 
Each for her haven ; with her freight of Care, 
Pleasure, ar Grief, and Toil that seldom looks 
Into the secret of to-morrow’s fare 5 
Though poor, yet rich, without the wealth af books, 
Or aught that watchful Love to Nature owes 
For her mute Powers, fix'd Forms, or transient 
Shows. 


aa 





Ox THE rarre oF cirpm 

(os 4 sreamacar.) 
Annax! 4 eingle-crested Teneriffe, 
(A St. Helens next—in shape and har, 
Varying her crowded peaks and ridges bles ; 
Who bat raust covet « cload-cest, or skiff 
‘Built for the sir, or wingtd Hippogriff t 
‘That be might fly, where ao one could pursue, 
‘From this dail Monster and her sooty crew ; 
And, as a God, light on thy topmost cliff. 
Impotent wish! which reason would despise 
If the mind knew 20 union of extremes, 
No natural bond between the boldest sebemes 
Ambition frames, and heart-lumilities 
‘Beneath stern mountsins many 0 soft vale fies, 
And lofty «prings give birth to lowly streams. 


s =xT. 
ON REVISTTISG DUNOLLY CasTLE 
[Bee former series, p. 337.) 

‘Tux captive Bird was gone ;—to cliff or moor 
Perchance had flown, delivered by the storm 5 
Or he had pined, and sunk to feed the worm : 
‘Him found wo not: bat, climbing a tall tower, 
‘There saw, impaved with rude Sdelity 
Of art mosaic, in a roofiess floor, 
An Eagle with stretched wings, but beamless eyo— 
An Eagle that could neither wail nor soar. 
Effigy of the Vanished—(shall I dare 
‘To call thee #01) or symbol of fierce deeds 
And of the towering courage which past times 
Rejoiced in—take, whate’er thou be, a share, 
‘Not undeserved, of the memorial rhymes 
‘That animate my way where’er it leads! 


XXVL 
FUR DUNOLLY KAGLE. 

Nor to the clouds, not to the cliff, he flew ; 

But when a storm, on ses or mountain bred, 
Came and delivered him, alone he sped 

Into the castle-dungeon’s darkest mew. 

Now, near his master’s house in open view 

‘He dwells, and hears indignant tempesta howl, 
Kennelled and chained. Ye taino domestic fowl, 
Beware of him! Thou, saucy eockatoo, 

Look to thy plumage and thy life!—The roe, 
Floct as the west wind, is for him no quarry ; 
Balanced in ether he will never tarry, 

Eyeing tho sea’sblue depths. Poor Bird! even so 
‘Doth man of brother man a creature make 
‘That clings to slavery for its own sad sake. 


- 


WRITTEN TX 4 DLANK LEAF OF MACPEEESON'S 
OMSL AS. 


Orr have I canght, upon a fitfal breeze, 
Fragments of far-off rclodics, 

With ear not coveting the hole, 

A part so charmed the pensive soul: 
While a dark storm before my sight 
‘Was yielding, on a mountain height 
Loose vapours have I watched, that won 
Prismatic colours from the sun 5 

Nor felt a wish that heaven would show 
‘The image of its perfeet bow. 

What nocd, then, of these fimished Strains! 
Away with counterfeit Remains! 

An abbey in its lone recess, 

A temple of the wilderness, 

Wreeks thoagh they be, announce with feeling. 
‘The majesty of honest dealing. 
Spirit of Ossian! if imbound 

In language thou may’st yet be found, 

Tf aught (intrusted to the pen 

Or floating on the tongues of men, 

Albeit shattered and impaired) 

Sabsist thy dignity to guard, 

Ta concert with memerial daim 

Of old grey stone, and high-born name 
‘That cleaves to rock or pillared cave 
Where moans the blast, of beats the ware, 


‘Time is not blind ;—yet He, who spares 
Pyramid pointing to the stars, 

Hath preyed with ruthless appetite 

On all that marked the primal fight 
Of the poctie ecstasy 

Into the land of mystery. 

No tongue is ablo to robearse: 

One measure, Orpheus! of thy verse; 
Maseans, stationed with his lyre 
Supreme among the Elysian quire, 

Is, for the dwellers spon earth, 

‘Mate ns a lark ere morning's birth. 
Why grieve for these, though past away 
‘The music, and extinct the lay! 

‘When thousands, by severer doom, 
Full early to the silent tomb 

Haye sunk, at Nature's call; or strayed 
From hope and promise, self-betrayed 
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‘The garland withering on their brows ; 
‘Stang with remorse for broken vows ; 
Frantic—elso how might thoy rejoice! 
And friendless, by their own ead choice! 


‘Hail, Bards of mightier grasp! on you 
I chiefly call, the chosen Few, 
Who cast not off the acknowledged guide, 
Who faltered not, nar turned aside; 
‘Whose lofty genius could survive 

under sorrow thrive ; 
In whom the fiery Muse revered 
The symbol of a snow-white beard, 
Bedowed with meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of years. 


‘Brothers in soul! though distant times 
Produced you nursed in various climes, 
‘Ye, when the orb of life had waned, 


‘Even ere her joys bogin to {ude ; 
Such, haply, tothe rugged chief 


By fortune cresbod, or tamed by grief; 
Appears, on Morven’s lonely shore, 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore, 
‘The Son of Fingal; such was blind 
‘Mreonides of ampler mind ; 

Such Milton, to the fountain head 

‘Of glory by Urania led! 


- ‘xvii. 
‘CAYE OF STATS. 
We caw, but surely, in the motley crowd, 
‘Not One of us has felt the far-famed sight ; 
How could we feel it t each the other's blight, 
Horried and hurrying, volatile and loud. 
O for those motions only that invite 





‘XXIx. 
CAVE OF STAPPA. 

‘AFTER THE CROWD HAD DRFARTED. 
Tnanks for the lessons of this Spot—fit sehool 
For the presumptnous thoughts that would assign 
Mechanic laws to agency divine ; 
And, measuring heaven by earth, would overrule 
Infinite Power. The pillared vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed, 
Might seem designed to humble man, when prood 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tool. 
Down-bearing with his whole Atlantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the Structure’s base, 
And flashing to that Strueture’s topmost 
Ocean has proved iis strength, and of its grace 
In calms is conscions, finding for hia freight 
Of softest music some responsive place. 


= Xxx. 
CAVE OF STAPPA, 


Ye shadowy Beings, that have rights and claims 
In every cell of Fingul’s mystic Grot, 
Where are yet Driven or venturing to the spot, 
Our fathers glimpses caught of your thin Frames, 
And, by your mien and bearing, knew your names ; 
And they could hear his ghostly song who trod 
Earth, till the fleals lay on him like a load, 

While he struck his desolate harp without hopes or 
Vanished ye are, but subject to recal ; {aims, 
Why keep we else the instinets whose dread law 
Ruled here of yore, till what men felt they saw, 
Not by black arts but magic natural ! 

If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief, 

Yon light shapes forth » Bard, that shade a Chief. 


c XxXL 
YLOWEES ON THE TOP OF TH PILEANS 47 THE 
ENTRANCE OF THE CAYR. 
Hore smiled when your nativity waa cast, 
Children of Summer! Ye fresh Flowers that brave 
What Summer hero escapes not, the fierce wave, 
And whole artillery of the western blast, 
Battering the Temple's front, its long-drawn nave 
‘Smiting, as if each moment were their last. 
But ye, bright Flowers, on frieze and architrave 
Survive, and once agnin the Pile stands fast: 
Calm as the Universe, from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure 
With mute astonishment, it stands sustained 
‘Through every part in symmetry, to endure, 
Unhurt, the assault of Time with all his hours, 
As the supreme Artificor ordsined: 
aa 
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= XXXVINL 
‘THE RIVER EDEX, CUMBERLAND. 


Epes ! till now thy beauty had I viewed 

By glimpses only, and confess with shamo 
‘That verve of mine, whate’er its varying mood, 
Repeats but once the sound of thy sweet name > 
Yet fetched from Paradis that honour camo, 
Rightfully borne ; for Nature gives thoe flowers 
‘That have no rivals among British bowers ; 


~ 


But I have traced thoe on thy winding way 
With pleasure sometimes by this thought restrained 
For things far off we toil, while many a good 
Not sought, because too near, is never gained. 


MONUMENT OF MAS, HOWARD, 
(by Nollekens,) 
1% WEYHERAL CHURCS, SEAB CORNY, ON THE RANKS OF 
"THE EDEX. 


‘Sreercuep on the dying Mother's lap, lies dead 
Her new-born Babe ; dire ending of bright hope! 
But Sculpture here, with the divinest scope 

Of luminous faith, heavenward hath raised that head 
‘So patiently ; and through one hand has spread 
A touch 60 tender for the insensate Child— 
(Barth's lingering lore to parting reconciled, 
Brief parting, for the spirit is all but fled)— 


a 


Is bees to be lamented than revered ; 
And own that Art, triumphant over strife 





xu. 
NONNERY. 

‘Tae floods are roused, and will notsoon be weary ; 
‘Down from the Pennine Alpa* how fiercely sweeps 
Crooits, the stately Eden's tributary t 

‘He raves, or through some moody passage creeps: 
Plotting new mischief—out again he leaps 

Toto broad light, and sends, theough regions airy, 
‘That voice which soothed the Nuns while on the 


stocps 
‘They knelt in prayer, or sang to blissful Mary. 
‘That union ceased; then, cleaving easy walks 
Through crag, and smoothing paths beset with 


danger, 
Came studious Taste; and many a pensive stranger 
Dreams on the banks, and to the river talks, 
What shall happen next to Nunnery Dell 
Canal, and Viaduct, and Railway, tell ! 


a Xtih 

STEAMBOATS, VIADUCTS, AND RAILWAYS. 
Mortons and Means, on land and seaat war 
‘With old poetic feeling, not for this, 
Shall ye, by Poets even, be judged amiss? 
Nor shall your presence, howsoe’er it mar 
‘The loveliness of Nature, prove a bar 
‘To the Mind's gaining that prophetic sense 
Of fature change, that point of vision, whence 
May be discovered what in soul ye are. 
In spite of all that beauty may disown 
In your harsh features, Natare doth embrace 
‘Her lawful offspring in Man's art; and ‘Time, 


- 


3) Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Space, 


Accepts from your bold hands the proffered erown 
Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime, 


5 xu. 


COMMONLY CALLED LONG MG AND TER 
DAUGHTERS, NEAK TIE AIVER EDEN, 


A waiour of awe, not easy to be borne, 

Fell suddenly upon my Spirit—cast, 

From the dread bosom of the unknown past, 
When first I saw that family forlorn. 

Speak Thou, whose massy strength and stature scorn 


* | ‘The power of years—pre-cminent, and placed 


Apart, to overlook the circle vast— 

Speak, Giant-mother ! tell it to the Morn 
While she dispels the cumbrous shades of Night ; 
Lot the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud; 

At whose behest uprose on Britith ground 

‘That Sisterhood, in hieroglyphic round 
Forth-shadowing, some have deemed, the infinite 
The inviolable God, that tames the proud}! 


The ehain of Crossfetl. 1 See Note. 
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a XLIV. 

LOWTHER. 
Lowruxr! in thy majestic Pile are seen 
Cathedral pomp and grace, in apt accord 
With the baronial castle’s sterner mien ; 

Union significant of God adored, 

And charters won and guarded by the sword 

Of ancient honour ; whence that goodly state 

Of polity which wise men venerate, 

‘And will maintain, if God his help afford. 
Hourly the democratic torrent swells ; 

For airy promises and hopes suborned [scorned. 
The strength of backward-looking thoughts is 
Fall if ye must, ye Towers and Pinnacles, 

With what ye symbolise ; authentic Story 

Will say, Ye disappeared with England’s Glory ! 


7 xLy. 
TO THE EARL OF LONSDALS. 
‘ Magistratos indicat virum.’ 
Lonspaxg! it were unworthy of a Guest, 
‘Whose heart with gratitude to thee inclines, 
If he should speak, by fancy touched, of signs 
On thy Abode harmoniously imprest, 
Yet be unmoved with wishes to attest 
How in thy mind and moral frame agree 
Fortitude, and that Christian Charity 
Which, filling, consecrates the human breast. 
And if the Motto on thy ’scutcheon teach 
With truth, ‘Tug Macisrracy spows THE Man?” 
That searching test thy public course has stood ; 
As will be owned alike by bad and good, 
Soon as the measuring of life's little span 
Shall place thy virtues out of Envy’s reach®. 


” . XLVI 
THE SOMNAMBULIST. 


Lisr, ye who pass by Lyulph’s Tower+ 
At eve; how softly then 

Doth Aira-force, that torrent hoarse, 
Speak from the woody glen ! 

Fit music for a solemn vale! 
‘And holier seems the ground 

To him who catches on the gale 

The spirit of a mournful tale, 
Embodied in the sound. 


* Beo Note, 

+ A pleasure-house built by the late Duke of Norfolk 
upon the banks of Ullswater. Force is the word used in 
the Lake District for Water-fall. 





Not far from that fair site whereon 
‘The Pleasure-house is reared, 
As story says, in antique days 
A stern-brow’d house appeared ; 
Foil to a Jewel rich in light 
There eet, and guarded well ; 
Cage for a Bird of plumage bright, 
Sweet-voiced, nor wishing for a flight 
Beyond her native dell. 










To win this btight Bird from her cage, 
To make this Gem their own, 

Came Barons bold, with store of gold, 
And Knights of high renown ; 

But one She prized, and only one; 
Sir Eglamore was he ; 


Ye Dales and Hills! to you alone 
Their mutual loyalty— 


Known chiefly, Aira! to thy glen, 
Thy brook, and bowers of holly; 
Where Passion caught what Natare tagk, 
That all but love is folly ; 


To trouble hours that winged their way, 
As if through an immortal day 
Whose sun could never set. 


But in old times Love dwelt not long 
Sequester’d with repose ; 

Best throve the fire of chaste desire, 
Fanned by the breath of foes. 

“A conquering lance is beanty’s test, 
“ And proves the Lover true ;” 

So spake Sir Eglamore, and pressed 

The drooping Emma to his breast, 
And looked a blind adieu. 


They parted—Well with him it fared 
Through wide-spread regions errant; 

A knight of proof in love’s behoof, 
The thirst of fame his warrant: 

And She her happiness can build 


And needlework and flowers. 


Yet blest was Emma when she heard 
Her Champion's praise recounted ; 
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Or whon a bold heroic lay 

Sho warbled from full heart; 

Delightful blossoms for the May 

‘Of absence! but thay will not stay, 
‘Born only to depart, 


As if his orb, that owns no curb, 
Received the light hers loses, 
‘He comes not back ; an ampler space 


‘His fame may spread, but in the past 
‘Her spirit finds its centre ; 

‘Clear sight She has of what ho was, 

And that would now content her, 

“ Sulll is he my devoted Knight!” 

‘The tear in answer flows; 

Month falls on month with heavier weight ; 
Day sickens round her, and the night 

Ts empty of repose. 


In sleep She sometimes walked abroad, 
Deep sighs with quick words blending, 
‘Like that pale Queen whose hands are seen 
With fancied spots contending ; 

But she is innocent of blood, — 

‘The moon is not more pure 

‘That shines aloft, while through the wood 
‘She thrids her way, the sounding Flood 
‘Her melancholy ture! 


‘While ‘mid the fern-brake sleeps the doe, 
And owls alone are waking, 

‘In white arrayed, glides on the Maid 
‘The downward pathway taking, 

‘That leads her to the torrent's side 

And to a holly bower; 

By whom on this still night desoried t 
‘By whom in that lone place espied | 

‘By thee, Sir Eglamore t 


A wandering Ghost, so thinks the Knight, 
‘His coming step has thwarted, 
‘Beneath the boughs that heard their vows, 





‘That bliss is no'er so surely won 
As when  cireuit has been ran 
Of valour, truth, and love, 


So from the spot whereon he stood, 
He moved with stealthy pace ; 

And, drawing nigh, with his living eye, 
He ‘the face ; 

And whispers caught, and speeches mall, 
Some to the green-leaved tree, 

Some muttered to the torrent-fall ;— 

* Roar on, and bring him with thy call ; 
“T heard, and so may He!” 


Soul-shattered was the Knight, nor knew 
If Emma's Ghost it were, 

Or boding Shade, or if the Maid 
Her very self stood there, 

He touched ; what followed who shall tell | 
‘The soft touch snapped the thread 

Of slumber—shrieking back she fell, 

And the Stream whirled her down the dell 
Along its fouming bed. 


In plunged the Knight !—when on firm ground 
Tho roscued Maiden lay, 

Her eyes grew bright with blissful light, 
‘Confusion passed away ; 

She heard, ere to the throne of grace 
Her faithful Spirit flew, 

His voico—beheld his speaking face ; 

And, dying, from his own embrace, 
She felt that he was true, 


‘So was he reconciled to life : 
Brief words may speak the rest 5 
Within the dell he built a cell, 
And there was Sorrow’s guest ; 
In hermits’ weeds repose he found, 
From vain temptations {ree ; 
Beside tho torrent dwelling—bound 
By one deep heart-controlling sound, 
“And awed to piety. 


Wild stream of Aira, hold thy course, 
‘Nor fear memorial lays, 

Where clouds that spread in solemn shado, 
“Are edged. with golden rays ! 
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Dear art thou to the ght of heaven, 
‘Though minister of sorrow ; 
Sweet ia thy voice at pensive even ; 
And thon, in lovers’ hearts forgiven, 
‘Shalt take thy place with Yarrow ! 





‘MALLSTEADS, CLLSWATER. 
Nor in the mines beyond the western main, 
‘You say, Cordelia, was the metal sought, 
Which a fine skill, of Indian growth, has wrought 
Into this flexible yet faithful Chain ; 
Now is it silver of romantic Spain 
Bat from our loved Helvellyn’s depths was brought, 
Our own domestic mountain. Thing and thought 
Mix strangely ; trifies light, and partly vain, 
Can prop, as you have learnt, our nobler being : 
Yes, Lady, while about your neck is wound 


| 


(Your camual glance oft meeting) this bright cord, 
‘What witchery, for pure gifts of inward seeing, 


‘ Lurks in it, Memory’s Helper, Fancy’s Lord, 


For precious tremblings in your bosom found ! 


o XLVIIL 
Mosr sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 
While a fair region round the traveller es 


* Which he forbears again to look upon ; 


Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

‘The beaaty coming and the besaty gone. 

If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse: 


_ With Thought and Love companions of our way, 


Whate'er the senses take or may refuse, 


‘ The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed her dews 
* Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


Rik Y £3 - 
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EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY, 


“ War, William, on that old grey stone, 
‘Thus for the Jength of half a day, 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time away! 


‘Where are your books !—that light bequeathed 
‘To Beings else forlorn and blind ! 

Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 

‘From dead men to their kind, 


‘You look round on your Mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you ; 

As if you wore her first-born birth, 
And none had lived before you !” 


One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 
‘To mo my good friend Matthow spake, 
And thus I made reply 


Tho eyo—it cannot choose but see ; 
Reape se ws be ls 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I doom that there are Powers 
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POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND REFLECTION, 









th 


THE TABLES TURNED. 

AN EVEXIXG SCENE ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
Ur! up! my Friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you "ll grow double: 

Up! up! my Friend, and clear your looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble! 


‘The sun, above the mountain’s head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread, 
His first sweet evening yellow. 


& 


Books! "tis 4 dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How swoot his music! on my life, 
‘There's more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! how blithe the thrustle sings t 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 

‘Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher. 


‘She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontancous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 





One impulso from # vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
‘Than all the anges can. 


‘Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-ahapes tho boautoous forms of things >— 
We murder to dissect, 


Enough of Science and of Art; 
‘Close up those. barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you heart 
‘That watches and receives, 
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a. 
LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING, 


1 mxanp a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


‘To her fair works did Nature link 
‘The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man, 


Through primrose tufts, in that groon bower, 
‘Tho periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And "tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes, 


‘The birds around me hopped and played, 
‘Their thoughts I eannot measure :— 
But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed « thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
‘To catch the breezy air ; 

‘And I must think, do all I ean, 

‘That there was pleasure there, 


Tf this belief from heaven be sent, 
Lf such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 


i 1. 
A CHARACTER. 


IT maavet how Nature could ever find space 

For so many strange contrasts in one human face: 

‘There's thought and no thought, and there ‘s pale- 
news and bloom 

And bustle and sluggishness, pleasure and gloom. 


‘There "s weakness, and strength both redundant 
and vain ; 

‘Such strength as, if ever affliction and pain 

Could pierce through a temper that 'seoft to diseanc, 

‘Would be rational peace—a philosopher's case, 


‘Thero’s indifference, alike when he fails ar succeeds, 
And attention fall ton times as much as there needs 
Prido whore there's noonry, there"s so much of joy 5 
And mildness, and spirit both forward and coy. 


















‘There’s freedom, and sometimes a diffident stare 
Of shamosearcely sooming to know that shes there, 
‘There's virtue, the title it surely may claim, 

‘Yet wants heaven knows what to be worthy thename. 


‘This picture from nature may seem to depart, 
‘Yot the Man would at once ran away with your 
heart; 
And I for five centuries right gladly would be 
Such an odd such a kind happy cresture as he, 
ie, 





4 % 
TO MY SISTER. 


Ir is the first mild day of March: 
Each minute sweeter than before 
‘The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
‘That stands beside our door, 


‘There is a blessing in the air, 

Which seems a sense of jay to yield 
‘To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 


My sister! (‘tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign 5 
Come forth and feel the sun, 


Edward will come with you ;—and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book: for this one day 
‘We'll give to idleness. 


No joyloss forms shall regulate 

Our living calendar : 

We from to-day, my Friend, will date 
‘The opening of the year. 


Love, now a universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth = 
—It is the bour of feeling. 


One moment now may give as more 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which thoy shall long obey : 

We for the year to come may take 
‘Our temper from to-day, 


above, 
We'll frame the measure of our souls : 
‘Thoy shall bo tuned to love. 


‘Then come, my Sister! come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book; for this one day 
We tl give to idleness. 

Aye. 


vw 
SIMON LER, 
THE OLD WUNTSMAN ; 
‘WITH AN ENCEDENT Ux WiTieH UR Was CoNcERNED. 


Ly the sweet shire of 


No man like him the horn could sound, 


And bill and valley rang with glee 
‘When Echo bandied, round and round, 
‘The halloo of Simon Lee, 

In those proud days, he little cared 








‘And he is lean and he is sick 5 
His body, dwindled and awry, 
‘Rests upon ankles swoln and thick ; 
His logs are thin and dry. 

‘One prop he has, and only one, 
His wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
‘Upon the village Common, 


Beside their mose-grown but of clay, 
‘Not twenty paces from the door, 

A scrap of land they have, but they 
Aro poorest of the poor, 

‘This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when ho was stronger ; 
But what to them avails the land 
Which he can till no longer t 


‘Oft, working by her Husband's side, 
Rath does what Simon cannot do: 
For she, with scanty cause for pride, 
As stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your atmost akill 
From labour could not wean them, 
"Tis litde, very litthe—all 

‘That they can do between them. 


Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell, 

My gentle Reader, I perceive 

How patiently youve waited, 

And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 


© Reader! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
© gentle Reader ! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 

‘What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it: 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps s tale you "ll make it, 


‘One summer-day 1 chanced to see 
‘This old Man doing all he could 
‘To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 

‘Tho mattock tottered in his hand ; 
‘So vain was his endeavour, 

‘That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever, 
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* You ‘re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool,” to him T said ; 
And ab the word right gladly he 
Received my proffered aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 

‘The tangled root I severed, 

At which the poor old Man so long 
And vainly had ondeayoured. 


‘The tears into his eyes were bronghit, 
And thanks and praises seemed to run 
‘So fast out of bis heart, I thought 

‘They never would haye done. 

—I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness etill returning 5 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

‘Hath oftener loft me mourning. 


vu. 


WRITTEN IN GERMANY, 
ON ONE OF THE COLDEST DATS OF THE CENTURY. 


‘Tho Reader must be apprised, that the Stoves in North- 
Germany generally have the impression of 4 galloping 
‘borse upon ther, this being part of the Branswick Arms. 


A riagvs on your languages, German and Norse ! 
Let me have the song of the kettle; 

And the tongs and the poker, instead of that horse 
‘That gallops away with such fury and force 

On this dreary dull plate of black metal. 


See that Fly,—a disconsalate creature! perhaps 
A child of the field or the grove ; 

And, sorrow for him! the dull treacherous heat 
Has seduced the poor fool from his winter retreat, 
And he creeps to the edge af my store. 


Alas { how he fumbles about the domains 
Which this comfortless oven environ ! 

‘He cannot find out in what track he must crawl, 
Now back to the tiles, then in search of the wall, 
And now on the brink of the iron, 


‘Stock-still thero he stands like a traveller bemazed: 
‘The best of his skill he has tried ; 


His foolors, methinks, I can see him put forth 
To the east and the west, to che south and tho 





His spindles sink under him, foot, leg, and thigh ! 
His and hearing are lost 5 

Betwoon life and death his blood freezes and thaws ; 
And his two pretty pinions of bluc dusky gauze 
Are glued to his sides by the frost. 


No brother, no mate has he near him—while 1 
Can draw warmth from the cheek of my Love; 
As blest and as glad, in this desolate gloom, 
Asif green summer grass were thefloorof myroom, 
And woodbines were hanging above. 


Yet, God is my witness, thou «mall helpless Thing! 
Thy life 1 would gladly sustain 
Till summer come up from the south, and with 
crowds 
Of thy brethren a march thou should’st sound 
through the clouds. 
And back to the forests again ! 
17%. 


vit. 
A POET'S EPITAPH. 


Axr thou a Statist in the wan, 

Of public conflicts trained and bred # 

—First lenrn to love one living man ; 

‘Then may’st thou think apon the dead. 


A Lawyer art thouf—draw not nigh! 
Go, carry to some fitter place 

‘The keenness of that practised eye, 
‘The hardness of that sallow face. 


Art thou a Man of purple cheer ! 
Arosy Man, right plump to see? 
Approach ; yet, Doctor, not too near, 
‘This grave no cushion is for thee. 


Or art thou one of gallant pride, 
A Soldier and no man of chaff! 
‘Welcome |—but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon  poasant’s staff. 


Physician art thou! one, all eyes, 
Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep und botanize 
‘Upon his mother’s gravet 


Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside,—and take, I pray, 
‘That he below many reat in peace, 
‘Thy cver-dwindling soul, away! 






































A Moralist perchance appears; 
ERE abion agn lore (te post dc 
And he has neither eyes nor ears; 
‘Himself his world, and his own God; 


One to whose smooth-rubbed soul ean cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or stnall ; 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual All-in-all! 


‘Shut elose the door; press down the lateh ; 
‘Sloop ta thy intolloctual erust ; 

Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 

‘Near this unprofitable dust, 


But who is He, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely ruswt brown t 
‘He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music swecter than their own. 


He is retired as noontide dow, 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 

And you nmust love him, ere to you 
‘He will seem worthy of your love. 


‘The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Ofhill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


Tn common things that round us lie 
Some random traths he can impart,— 
‘The harvest of a quict oye 

‘That broods aud sleeps on his own heart. 


But he is weak ; both Man and Boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land; 
Contented if he might enjoy 


Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 
‘Come, weak as ix a breaking wave! 
Here stretch thy body at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave, 


3; 1x. 

TO THE DAISY. 
Brtowr Flower whooe home is everywhere, 
‘Bold in maternal Nature's care, 


And all the long year through the heir 
Of joy or sorrow. 











Ts it that Man is soon deprest 
A thoughtless Thing! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason, 
And Thou would’st teach hits low to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkinil 

And every season? 


‘Thon wander’st the wide world about, 

Unchock'd by pride or scrupulous doubt, 

With friends to greet thee, or without, 
‘Yet pileased and willing ; 

Meck, yielding to the occasion’s call, 

And all things suffering from all, 


MATTHEW. 
In the School of — is ntablet, on which are inscribed, 


School, with the time at which they entered upon and 
quitted their oifice. Opposite to ono of those Names 
the Author wrote the following lines, 


Ip Nature, for » favourite child, 

In thoo hath tempered xo her clay, 
‘That every hour thy heart runs wild, 
‘Yet never once doth go astray, 


Read o'er these lines ; and then review 
‘This tablet, that thus humbly renrs 
In such diversity of hue 

Its history of two hundred years. 


—Whoen through this litde wreck of fame, 
Cipher and syllable! thine eye 

Has travelled down to Matthew's name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 


And, ifs sleeping tear should wake, 
‘Then be it neither checked nor stayed: 
For Matthew a request I make 
Which for himself he had not made, 











—- 
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Poor Matthew, all his frolics o'er, And just above yon slope of corm 
‘Is silent as a standing pool; Such colours, and no other, 
‘Far from the chimney’s merry roar, Were in the sky, that April morn, 
And murmur of the village school. “Of this the very brother. 
‘The sighs which Matthow heaved were sighs With rod and line I sued the sport 
‘Of one tired out with fun and madness ; Which that sweet season gave, 
‘The tears which came to Matthew's eyes And, to the church-yard come, stopped short 
‘Wore tears of light, the dew of gladness. Beside my danghtor’s grave. 
‘Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 
(Of still and serious thought went round, The pride of all the vale; 
Tt seemed as if he drank it ap— And then she sang ;—she would have been 
‘He felt with spirit so profound. A very nightingale. 
—Thov soul of God’s beet earthly mould ! Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 
‘Thou happy Soul! and can it be And yet T loved her more, 
‘That these two words of glittering gold For so it seemed, than till that day 
Are all that must remain of thee? IT eer had loved before. 





xt. 
THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 


Ws walked along, while bright and red 
‘Uprose the morning sun ; 

And Matthew stopped, he looked, and said, 
“ The will of God be done !” 


A village schoolmaster was he, 
With hair of glittering grey ; 
As blithe « man as you could soe 
On m spring holiday. 


Andon that morning, through the grass, 
And by the steaming rills, 

We travelled merrily, to pass 

A day among the hills. 


© Our work,” said I, was well begun, 
‘Then, from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 

So ead sigh has brought 


Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 

A day like this which I have left 
Foll thirty years behind. 





And, turning from her grave, I met, 
Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming Girl, whoo hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 


A basket on her head she bare; 
Hier brow was smooth and white: 
‘To see a child so very fair, 

It was a pure delight! 


No fountain from its rocky cave 
Ever tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a ware 
‘That dances on the sea, 





There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which 1 could ill confine ; 

1 looked at her, and looked again + 
‘And did not wish her mino 1” 
Matthew is in hia grave, yot now, 
Methinks, I see him stand, 

As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his band. 


xu. 


<2 THE FOUNTAIN. 


(4 CONVERSATION. 
We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though 1 was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two, 














































“Now, Matthew!" said I, “let us match 
This water's pleasant tune 

With some old border-song, or catch 
‘That suita a summer's noon 5 


Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade, 

‘Thas half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made!" 


In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
‘The spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear old Man replied, 
The grey-haired man of glee: 


“No chock, no stay, this Streamlet fears ; 
How merrily it goes! 

Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow a8 now it flows. 


And here, on this delightfal day, 
T cannot choose but think 

How off, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 


‘My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

‘For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in thowe days T heard. 


‘Thus fares it still in our decay = 
And yet the wisor mind 
Mourns lees for what age takes away 
‘Than what it leaves behind, 


‘The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

‘The lark above the hill, 

‘Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
‘Tes beautiful and froe ; 


‘Bat we are pressed by heavy laws ; 
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If there be one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth, 

‘The household hearta that were his own ; 
Itis the man of mirth. 


My days, my Friend, are almost goo, 
‘My life has been approved, 

And many love me ; but by none 

Am I enough beloved." 


“ Now hoth himself and me he wrongs, 
‘The man who thus complains ! 

1 live and sing my idle songs 

‘Upon these hoppy plains ; 


And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
17ll be a gon to thee 1” 

At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
* Alas! that cannot be.” 


‘We rose up from the fountain-side ; 
And down the smooth descent 

‘Of the green sheep-track did we glide; 
And through the wood we went ; 


Anil, ere we came to Leonard's rock, 
Hewang those witty rhymes 

About the crazy old chureh-elock, 
And the bewildered chimes. 


2 xi. 


PERSONAL TALK. 


% 
T Am not One who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,— 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 


Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
‘To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

Tn the loved presence of my cotinge-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong, 
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_ 
* Yet life,” you say, “is life ; we have scen and sec, 


And with a living pleasure we deseribe ; 
And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 

‘The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee 
Are fostered by the comment and the gibe.”* 
Even be it so: yet still among your tribe, 

Our daily world's tree Worldlings, rank not me ! 
Children are blest, and powerfl; thoir world lies 
More justly balanced; partly at their feet, 

And part far from them :—sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more swoet ; 
‘Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 

He is a Slave; the meanest we can moot! 


m 
Wings have wey—and as far ns we can go 
We may find pleasmre: wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and more sky, eupport that mood. 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 
Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we 

know, 

Aro a substantial world, both pure and good: 
‘Round theso, with tondrils strong as flosh and blood, 
‘Our pastime and our happiness will grow, 
‘There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
‘Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
‘To which J listen with « ready ear ; 
‘Two shall be named, pro-eminently dear,— 
‘The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 
And heayeuly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 


Nor can I not believe but that hereby 

Grent gains are mino; for thus I live remote 

From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 

‘Comes to me not; malignant truth, or lic. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have T 

Bmooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous 
thought: 

And thus from day to day my little boat 

Rocks in ity harbour, lodging peaceably, 

‘Bloralags be with them—and eternal praise, 

‘Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares — 

The Poets, who on carth have made us heirs 

Of wath and pure delight by heavenly lays! 

‘Oh! might my name be numbered among theirs, 

Thon gladly would I end my mortal days. 





a xiv. 


TO THE SPADE OF A FRIEND. 
(a5 soricunrenisr.) 


COMPOSED WHILE WE WERE LASOUKIXG TOGETHES [8 
‘Mf TLEASUBE-OSOUBD. 

Srape! with which Wilkimon hath tilled his lands, 

And shaped these pleasant walks by Etnont's side, 

‘Thou art a tool of honour in my hands; 

I press thee, through the yielding soil, with pride, 


Rare master has it been thy lot to know ; 
Long hast Thou served & man to reason true ; 
‘Whose life combines the best of high and low, 
The labouring many and the resting fow ; 


Health, meckness, ardour, quietness secure, 
And industry of body and of mind; 

And elegant enjoyments, that are pure 

As nature is ;—too pure to be refined. 


Here often hast Thou heard the Poet sing 
In concord with his river murmuring by ; 
Or in some silent field, while timid spring 
Is yet uncheered by other minstrelsy, 


Who shall inherit Thee when death has laid 
Low in the darksome cell thine own dear lord! 
‘That man will have s trophy, hamble Spade! 
A trophy nobler than a conqueror’s sword. 


If he be one that feels, with wkill to part 
False praise from true, or, greater from the leas, 
‘Thee will he welcome to his hand and heart, 
Thou monument of peaceful happiness ! 


He will not dread with Thee a toilsome day— 
‘Thee his loved servant, his inspiring mate ! 
And, when thou art past service, worn away, 
‘No dull oblivious nook shall ide thy fate. 


His thrift thy uselessness will never seorn ; 
An Aefr-loom in his cottage wilt thou be »— 
High will he hang thee up, well pleased to adorn 
His rustic chimney with the last of Theet 

1m, 





































— xY. 
A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

‘Lo! where the Moon along the sky 
‘Sails with her happy destiny ; 
‘Oft is sho hid from mortal eye 

Or dimly seen, 
‘But when the clouds asunder fly 

How bright hor mien { 


Far different we—a froward race, 
‘Thousands though rich in Fortune's grace 
With cherished sullenness of pace 
‘Their way purse, 
Togrates who wear a smilcless face 
‘The whole year through. 


‘If kindred humours e’er would make 
My spirit droop for drooping's sake, 
From Fancy following in thy wake, 
Bright ship of heaven ! 
A counter impulse Ist me take 
‘And be forgiven, 


, Xv. 

INCIDENT 
CHABACTERIATIC OF & TAYOURITE DOG. 

Ox his morning rounds tho Master 

Goes to learn how all things fare; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

‘And, for silence or for talk, 

‘He hath comrades in his walk 5 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed, 

Distinguished two for scent, and two for speed. 


See « hare before him started! 

—Off they fly in carnest chase ; 
Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race: 

And the hare whom they pursyo, 
Knows from instinct what to do ; 

Her hope is near: no turn ahe makes ; 
‘Bat, like an arrow, to the river takes. 


Deep the river was, and crusted 
‘Thinly by a one night's frost ; 
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Better fate have Paixes and Swarsow— 

See them cleaving to the sport ! 

‘Mosic has no heart to follow, 

Little Moste, ehe stops short, 

She hath neither wish nor heart, 

Hers is now another part: 

A loving creature she, and brave! 

And fonilly strives her struggling friend to aave, 


From the brink ber paws she stretches, 
Very hands as you would any! 


Makes efforts with complainings ; nor gives o'er 
Until hor fellow sinks to re-appear no more. 


xvn. 


TRIBUTE 

‘TO THE MEMOMY OF THE S4ME DOO, 
Lis here, without a record of thy worth, 
Beneath a covering of the common earth | 
It is not from unwillingness to praiso, 
‘Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise; 
More thou deserv'st; but diée man gives to man, 
Brother to brother, tis is all we can. 
Yet they to whom thy virtues made thoe dear 
Shall find thee through all changes of the year: 
‘This Oak points ont thy grave; the silent tree 
Will glodly stand a monument of thee. 


We grieved for thes, and wished thy end were 


past; 
And willingly have laid thee hore at last: 
For thou hadst lived till every thing that choers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years ; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away, 
And loft thee but « glimmering of the day ; 
‘Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees,— 
I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 
Too weak to stand against its sportive breath, 
‘And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 
Tt came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed ; 
Both man and woman wept when thou wert dead ; 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were, 


Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy 


share; 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee, 
Found scaresly any where in like degree! 
For love, that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense ; 
wo 





—, 
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When empty terrors overawe ; 
* Fath tem emul Mare it lobe, muntly Wigh uy in the | From vain temptations dost set free ; 
tentbnlie And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity! 
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There are who ask not if thine eyo 

‘Be on them; who, in love and troth, 

Where no miagiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not: 

Oh! if through confidence misplaced 

‘They fail, thy saving arma, dread Power! arcand 
them cast. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwitely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

‘Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 


1, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself s guide, 

‘Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was hoard 

‘Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

‘Tho task, in smoother walls to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


‘Through no disturbance of my soul, 

‘Or strong compunetion in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

Bat in the quictness of thought : 

‘Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

T feel the weight of chance-desires ; 

My hopes no more must change their name, 
Tiong for a ropose that ever is the same. 


‘Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

‘The Godhond's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 

As is the smite upon thy"face = 

Flowers laugh before thee on thoir beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 
‘Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 





ca xx. 


CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


Wuo is the happy Warrior! Who is he 

‘That overy man in arms should wish to bet 
—It in the generons Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
‘That makes the path before him always bright: 
‘Who, with a natural instinet to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
‘But makes bis moral being his prime care ; 
‘Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
‘Turns his necessity to glorious gnin ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our homan nature's highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, berexves 
‘Of their bad influence, and their good receives; 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

Is placablo—because oocasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice 5 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more ablo to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distros ; 
‘Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
‘Upon that law as on the best of friends; 
‘Whence, in « state where men are tempted still 
To ovil for = guard against worse Hl, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 

‘To virtue every triumph that he knows : 
—Whio, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
‘Keeps faithful with » singlonoss of aim ; 

Anil therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose hoad must fall, 
Like showers of manna, If they come ai all : 
Whose powers shed round him in theeoomnonstrife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace 5 

But who, if he be called upon to face 


| Some awfal moment to which Heaven has joined 


Great iesnes, good or bad for human kind, 
ned 
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Is happy a2 a Lover ; and attired 

‘With endden brightness, like » Man inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

—He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Ts yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle seenes ; 

‘Sweet images ! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

Tt is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath mach to lave -— 

*Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 

Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 

‘Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won: 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily eclf-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable namo— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

Aud, while the mortal mist is gathoring, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause: 

‘This is the happy Warrior; this is He 

‘That every Man in arms should wish to be, 
1006, 


XXIy 
THE FORCE OF PRAYER *; 
on, 
THE FOUNDING OP ROLTON PRIORY. 
4 TRADETON. 
** @Wihat is good for x bootlegs bene?” =. 
With these dark words begins my Tale ; 


And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 
‘When Prayer is of no avail! 

“Uthat is goov for a bootless bene?” 
‘Tho Palooner to the Lady said ; 

And she made answer “ ExpLEss sonnow |" 
Por she knew that her Son was dead, 


—_—- -—— 
'® See the White Doe of Ryletone 


She knew it by the Faleoner’s words, 
And from the look of the Falconer’s eyo; 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly. 


—Young Romilly through Bardon woods 
Is ranging high and low ; 

And holds a greyhound in a lessh, 

To let slip upon buck or doe, 


‘The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 
How tempting to bestride! 

For lordly Wharf is there pent in 

With rocks on either side. 


Thia striding-place is eallod Tux: Strap, 

A name which it took of yore: 

A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more. 


And hither is young Romilly come, 
And what may now forbid 

‘That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
Shall bound across Tux Stain? 


Ho sprang in glee,—for what eared he 
‘That the river was strong, and the rocks were 


steep t— 
But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 
And checked him in his leap. 


‘The Boy is in the arma of Wharf, 

And strangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
‘Till he roge a Hifeloss corse, 


Now there is stillness in the vale, 
And long, ing, sorrow : 

Wharf shall be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 


If for » lover the Lady wept, 

A solace aho might borrow 

From death, and from the passion of death ;— 
Old Wharf might heal her sorrow, 


Sho weeps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow: 


Her hope was a further-looking hope, 
And hers is a mother’s sorrow, 


He was a tree that stood alone, 
And proudly did its branches wave ; 
And the root of this dolightful tree 
Wos in her husband's grave { 
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‘Long, long in darkness did she sit, 
And her first words were, “ Let there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 

A otately Priory 1 


‘The stately Priory was reared ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along, 
To matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at even-song. 


And the Lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief! 

But slowly did her succour come, 
And & patience to her grief. 

Ob! there is never sorrow of heart 
‘That shall lack a timely end, 

‘Tf but to Ged we turn, and ask 

Of Him to be our friend! 


— 





xxit. 
A PACT, AND AN IMAGINATION ; 
on, 
CANUTE AND ALYKED, ON THE SEASHORE. 
‘Tue Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair, 
Mistering » face of haughty sovereignty, 


Approaching Waters of the deep, that share 
With this green isle my fortunes, come not where 
Your Master's throne is set."—Deaf was the Sea ; 
Her waves rolled on, respecting his decree 

Lew than they hoed o breath of wanton air, 
—Then Canuto, rising from the invailed throne, 
‘Said to his servile Courtiers—* Poor the reach, 
The ‘extent, of mortal sway ! 

He only is a King, and he alone 

‘Deserves the name (this trath the billows preach) 
eae lows, sea, earth, and heaven, 


‘This just reproof the prosperous Dane 
Drew from the influx of the main, 
Por some whose rugged northern mouths would 

strain 

‘At oriental flattery ; 
And Canute (truth more worthy to be known) 
Prom that time forth did for his brows disown 
‘The ostentatious symbol of » crown ; 
Estoeming es 
Conterptible and 

Now hear what onc of elder days, 
‘Rich theme 
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Her darling Alfred, might have spoken ; 
‘To cheer the remnant of his host 

Wher he was driven from coast to coast, 
Distressed and harassed, but with mind unbroken : 








“ My faithful followers, lo! tho tide is spent 
‘That roee, and steadily advanced to fill 
‘The shores and channels, working Nature's will 
Among the mazy streams thst backward went, 
And in the sluggish pools where ships are pent; 
And now, his task performed, the flood stands still, 
At the green base of many sn inland hill, 
In placid beauty and sublime content! 
‘Such the repose that sage and hero find ; 
Such measured rest the sedulous and good 
‘Of humbler name; whose souls do, like the flood 
Of Ocean, press right on ; or gently wind, 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood, 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assigned.” 
18168. 
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‘A corres onward lend thy guiding hand 

To there dark steps, a little further om!" 

—What trick of memory to my voice hath brought 
‘This mournful iteration! For thoogh Time, 
‘The Conqueror, crowns the Conquered, on this brow 
Planting his favourite silver diadem, 

Nor he, nor minister of hia—intent 

Torun before him, hath carolled me yet, 

‘Though not unmenaced, among those who lean 
Upon a living staff, with borrowed sight, 

—O my Antigone, belovid child! 

Should that day come—but hark! the birds salute 
‘The cheerful dawn, brightening for mo tho cast; 
For me, thy natural leader, once again 
Impatient to conduct thee, not as erat 

A tottering infant, with compliant stoop 

From flower to flower supported ; but to curb 
‘Thy nymph-like step swift-bounding o'er the lawn, 
Along the loose rocks, or the slippery verge 

Of foaming torrents-—From thy orisous 

Come forth ; and, while the morning air is yet 
‘Transparent as the soul of innocent youth, 

Let me, thy happy guide, now point thy way, 
And now precede thee, winding to and fro, 

‘Till we by perseverance gain the top 

Of some smooth ridge, whose brink precipitous 
Kindles intense desire for powers withheld 

From this corporeal frame ; whereon who stands, 
Is seized with strong incitement to push forth 
His anns,as swimmers use, and plunge—dread 
thought, 
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‘For pastinpe plunge—into the ‘ shrupt abyss,’ 
‘Where ravens eprend their plumy vans, at ense ! 


And yet more gisdly thee would I conduct 


In the still summer noon, while beams of light, 
Reposing here, and in the aisles beyond 
‘Traceably gliding duroagh the dusk, recal 

To mind the living presences of nuns ; 

A gentle, pensive, white-robed sisterhood, 
Whose mintly radiance mitigates the gloem 
‘Of those terrestrial fabrics, where they serve, 
To Christ, the Sun of righteoumes, espoused. 


Now also shall tho pago of classic lore, 
To these glad eyes from bondage freed, again 
Lie opon ; and the book of Holy Writ, 


‘We may be taught, O Darling of my care! 
‘To calm the affections, clevate the soul, 
And consecrate our lives to truth and love. 


xxIY, 
Pa ODE TO LYCORIS. 
May, WS17. 


h 
Aw ago hath boon when Earth was proud 
Of lustre too intonse 

‘To be sustained ; and Mortals bowed 
‘The frout in self-defence. 

Who then, if Disn's exescont gleamed, 
Or Cupid's sparkling arrow streamed 
While on the wing the Urehin played, 
Could foarlowly approach tho shade | 
—-Enough for ane suft vernal day, 


‘White ws the pair that slid along the plains 
Of heaven, when Venus tinkd dhe reins ! 
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In youth we love the darksome lawn 
‘Brushed by the owlet’s wing; 

Then, Twilight is preferred to Dawn, 

And Autamm to the Spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect, 

in buxary of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness 
Lycoris (if such mame befit 

‘Thee, thee my life's celestial sign !) 

When Nature marks tho year’s decline, 

Be ours to weleome it; 

Pleased with the harvest hope that rans 
Before the path of milder suns; 

Pleased while the sylvan world display» 

Its ripences to the feeding gaze ; 

Pleased when the sullen winds resound the knell 
OF the resplendent miracle. 


Bat something whispers to my beart 
‘That, as we downward tend, 
Lycoria! Efe requires an art 

To which our couls must bend ; 

A skill—to balance and supply ; 
And, erv the flowing fount be dry, 
As soon it must, a sense to sip, 


‘Still, as we nearer draw to life’s dark goal, 
Be hopeful Spring the favourite of the Soal { 


Xx¥. 
TO THE SAME. 

Eroven of climbing toil !—Ambition treads 

Here, as ‘mid busier scenes, ground steep and rough, 

Or slippery even to peril! and ench step, 

As wo for most uncertain recompence 

Mount toward the empire of the fickle elowds, 

Each weary step, dwarfing the world below, 

Induces, for its old familiar sights, 

Unacceptable feelings of contempt, 

With wonder mixed—that Man coubl e'er be tied, 


- 








And formal fellowship of potty things ! 

—Oh! "tis the heart that magnifies this life, 
‘Making » truth and beauty of her own ; 

And moss-grown alleys, circumscribing shades, 
And gurgling rills, assist her in the work 
‘Moro efficaciously than realms outepresd, 

As in a map, before the adventurer’s gaxe— 
‘Ocean and Earth contending for regard. 


‘The umbrageous woodsare left—how far beneath | 
But lo! whore darkness seems to guard the mouth 
‘Of yon wild cave, whoee jagged brows are fringed 


(As whoso enters shall ere long perceive) 

By stealthy inflax of the timid day 

Mingling with night, such twilight to compose 
As Nama loved ; when, in the Egerian grot, 
From the sage Nymph appearing at his wish, 
He gained whate’er a regal mind might ask, 

Or need, of counsel breathed through Lips divine. 


Long as the heat shall rage, let that dim eave 
Protect us, there deciphering as we may 
Diluvian records ; or the sighs of Earth 
Toterproting ; or counting for old Time 
His minutes, by reiterated drups, 


Auilible tears, from some invisible source 

‘That deepens upon finey—more and more 

Drawn toward the centre whence those sighs creep 

‘To awe the lightness of humanity. {forth 

Or, shutting up thyself within thyself, 

‘There let me see thee sink into 4 mood 

Of gentler thought, protracted till thine eye 

Be calm as water when the winds are gone, 

And no one can tell whither, Dearest Friend! 

We too have known such happy hours together 

‘That, were power granted to replace them (fetched 

From out the pensive shadows where thoy lio) 

In the first warmth of their original sunshine, 

‘Loth should I be to use it: passing swoet, 

Aro the domains of tender memory ! Ns 
7. 


‘Ana joalocay, and qnivering stzife, 
‘Therein a portion claim. 


‘This, this is holy ;—while I hear 
‘These vespers of another year, 
‘This hymn of thanks and praise, 
My spirit seems to mount above 
‘The anxieties of human love, 
And earth's precarious days. 


But list though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchecked is that soft harmony : 

‘There lives Who can provide 

For all his crestures ; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant Seraphim, 

‘These choristers confide. 


XXVOe 
UPON THE SAME OCCASION. 


Derxntixe summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly Mlumed, 

‘The gentlest look of spring ; 

‘That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 

A timely carolling. 


No faint and hesitating trill, 
Such tribute as to winter chill 
‘The lonely redbreast pays ! 
Clear, loud, and lively ix the din, 
From social warblors gathering in 
‘Their harvest of sweet lays. 


Nar doth the example fail to cheer 
Me, conscious that my loaf ix sere, 

And yellow on the bough >— 

Fall, rosy garlands, from my head ! 

‘Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 
Around a younger brow | 
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‘Yet will | temperniely rejoice ; 
‘Wide is the range, and free the choice 


Tntlamed by sense of wrong ; 

Woe! woe to Tyrants! from the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fieree vindictive song. 


And not unhallowed was the page 
By wingid Love inscribed, to assuage 
‘The pangs of vain pursuit ; 

Love listening while the Lesbinn Maid 
With finest touch of passion swayed 
Her own £olian lute. 


0 ye, who patiently explore 
‘The wreck of Herculancan lore, 
‘What rapture! could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unrol! 
One precious, tender-hearted, scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 


‘That were, indeed, a genuine birth 
Of poesy ; « bursting forth 

‘Of genius from the dust: 

‘What Horace gloried to behold, 
What Maro loved, shall we enfold?t 
Can haughty Time be just ! 
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As aptly, also, might be given 




































Yet, like « tool of Fancy, works 
‘Those Spectres to dilate 
‘That startle Conscience, a6 she lurks 
Within her lonely weat. 


‘O01 that our lives, which flee so fast, 
In purity were such, 

‘That not an image of the past 
‘Should fear that pencil’s touch ! 


Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene ; 


With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 

In frosty moonlight glistening ; 4 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 

Along a channel smooth and deep, 


To thei far-off listening. 
oir own murnours Listening. Fae 


XxIX. 


‘Tnis Lawn, a carpet all alive 

With shadows flung from leaves—to strive 
In dance, amid a press 

Of sunshine, an apt cmblem yiolds 

Of Worldlings revelling in the fields 
‘Of strenuous idleness 5 


‘Less quick the stir when tide and breeze 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 
Forbid a momant's rest ; 
‘The medley less when boreal Lights 
Glance to and fro, like aery Sprites 
‘To feats of arms addrest! 


Yet, spite of all this eager strife, 
This ceaseless play, tho gonuine life 
‘That verves the stedfast hours, 
‘In in the grass beneath, that grows 

‘Unheoded, and the mute repose 
Of sweetly-breathing flowers, 









— 
HUMANITY, 


[The Rocklng-stones, alluded to in the beginning of the 
en ra ete bees seal vy car 
British ancestors, both for judicial and religious pur- 

poses, Such stones are not uncommonly found, at this 


day, both in Great Britain and in Breland.) 


‘Waar though the Accused, upon his own appeal 
‘To righteous Gods when man has ceased to fool, 
‘Or at a doubting Judge's stern command, 
Before the Stoxe or Powxn no longer stand— 
‘Yo take his sentence from the balanced Block, 
As, at his touch, it rocks, or seems to rock ; 
‘Though, in the depths of sunless groves, no more 
‘The Druid-priest the hallowed Oak adore ; 
‘Yet, for the Initiate, rocks and whispering trees 
‘Do still perform mysterious offices ! 

And functions dwell in beast and bird that sway 
‘The reasoning mind, or with the fancy play, 


symbolical of praine— 
To mix with hymns that Spirits make and hear; 
And to fallen man their innocence is dear. 
EBnraptured Art draws from those sacred springs 
‘Streams that reflect the poetry of things! 


Where christian Martyrs stand in hues portrayed, 


‘That, might a wish avail, would nover fade, 
Borne in their hands the lily and the palm 
‘Shed round the altar a colestial calm ; 

‘There, too, behold the lamb and guileless dove 
‘Prest in the tenderness of virgin love 

‘To saintly bosoms !—Glorious is the blending 
Of right affections climbing or descending 
Along a scale of light and life, with cares 
Alternate ; carrying holy thoughts and prayers 
‘Up to the sovereign scat of the Most High ; 
Descending to the worm in charity ; 

Like those good Angels whom a dream of night 
Gave, in the field of Luz, to Jacob’s sight 
All, while he slept, treading the pendent stairs 
Earthward or heavenward, radiant messengers, 
‘That, with a perfoct will in one accord 

Of strict obedience, serve the Almighty Lord ; 
And with untired lity forbore 

"To speed their errand by the wings they wore. 


‘What a fair world were ours for verse to paint, 


If Power could live at eneo with self-restraint ! 
‘Opinion bow before the naked sense 


pete peas Paden Abe n Providence ; 
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‘Merciful over all his creatures, just 

To tho least particle of sentient dust ; 

But, fixing by immutable decrees, 

‘Seedtime and harvest for his purposes ! 

Then would be closed the restless oblique eye 
‘That looks for evil like » treacherous apy 5 
Disputes would then relax, like stormy winds 
‘That into breezes sink ; impetuous minds 

By discipline endeayour to grow meck 

As Truth herself, whom they profess to seek, 
Then Genius, shunning fellowship with Pride, 
Would braid his golden locks at Wisdomn’s side ; 
Love ebb and flow untroubled by eaprice ; 

And not alone harsh tyranny would cease, 

But unoffending creatures find release 

From qualified oppression, whose defence 
Rests on # hollow plea of recompence ; 
‘Thought-tempered wrongs, foreach humane respect 
Oft worse to bear, or deadlier in effect, 
Witness those glances of indignant scorn 
From some high-minded Slave, impelled to spurn 
‘The kindness that would make him less forlorn 5 
Or, if the soul to bondage be subdued, 

His look of pitiable gratitude ! 


Alas for thoo, bright Galaxy of Isles, 
Whose day departs in pomp, returns with «miles— 
To greet the flowers and fruitage of a lund, 

As the sun mounts, by sea-born breezes fanned ; 
A land whose azure mountain-tops are seats 
For Gods in council, whose green vales, retreats 
Fit for the shades of heroes, mingling there 

To broatho Elysian peace in upper air. 


Though cold as winter, gloomy ns the grave, 
Stone-walls a prisoner make, but not a slave. 
‘Shall man assume a property in man? 

Lay on the moral will a withering ban? 

Shame that our Jaws at distance still protect 

Enormitics, which they at home reject! 

«Slaves cannot breathe im England ’—yet that 
boast 

Is but m mockery! when from const to const, 

Though fettered slave be none, her floors and soil 

Groan undernesth « weight of elavish toil, 

For the poor Many, measured out by rules 

Fetched with cupidity from heartless schools, 

‘That to an Idol, falsely called ‘the Wealth 

Of Nations,’ sacrifice » People’s health, 

Body and mind and soul ; o thirst so keen 

Is over urging on the vast machine 

Of eleepless Labour, ‘mid whose dizzy wheels 

The Power least prized is that which thinks and 
feels. 
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‘Then, for the pastimes of this delicate age, 
And all the heavy or light vassalago 
Which for their sakes we fasten, as may suit 
Our varying moods, om human kind or brute, 
“Tware well in little, as in great, to pause, 
Lost Fancy trifle with eternal laws. 
Not from his fellows only man may learn 
Rights tocompare and duties to discern! 
All creatures and all objects, in degree, 
Are friends and patrons of humanity, 
‘There are to whom the garden, grove, and flold, 
leasons of forbearance yield ; 
‘Who would not lightly violate the grace 
‘The lowliest flower possesses in its place ; 
Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive, 
Which nothing less than Infinite Power could give, 
a0, 


-. 


THOUGHT ON THE SEASONS. 
Fearrenen with promise of eseape 
From every hurtful blast, 
Beets Sis, 0 solely May! thy shape, 


her last. 


‘Less fair than when a lenient sky 
Brings on her parting hour. 


When carth repays with golden sheaves 
‘The labours of the plough, 

And ripening fruits and forest leaves 
All brighten on the bough ; 


What pensive beauty autumn shows, 
Before she hears the sound 

Of winter rushing in, to close 
‘The emblematic round | 


Such be our Spring, our Summer such ; 
‘So may our Autumn blend 
With hoary Winter, and Life touch, 
‘Through heaven-born hope, her end | 
1877, 
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XxxXi. 
TO ——_. 
‘CFON THE NINTH OF HEM TER#T-DOMM CHILD, Mane, EEK. 


‘Tum porro puer, ut seris projectus ab undis 
Navite, nudus hum jacet, to “Loomis, 


Voice but serves for one brief ory ; 
Plaint was it! or propheey 

Of sorrow that will mrely come? 
Omen of man's grievous doom! 


But, O Mother ! by the close 
Duly granted to thy throes ; 
By the silent thanks, now tending 
Tncenso-liko to Heaven, descending 
Now to mingle and to move 
With the gush of earthly love, 
As a debt to that frail Creature, 
Instrument of struggling Nature 
For tho blissful calm, the peace 
Known but to this one relense— 


So, by chequerings of sad cheer, 
Heavenly Guardians, brooding near, 
Of their presence tell—too bright 
Haply for corporeal sight! 
Ministers of grace divine 
Feolingly their brows incline 
O’er this seeming Castaway 
Breathing, in the light of day, 
‘Something like the faintest breath 
‘That has power to baffle death — 
Beautiful, while very weakness 
Cuptivates like passive meekness. 











And, sweet Mothor ! under warrant 
Of the universal Parent, 

Who repays in season due 

Them who have, like thee, been true 


Mother ! blest be thy calm cause ; 
Bilest the starry promives,— 
And the firmament benign 
Hallowed be it, where they shine! 
‘Yes, for them whose souls have scope 
Ample for a wingéd hope, 
And can carthward bend an car 
For needful listening, pledge is here, 
‘That, if thy new-born Charge shall tread 
In thy footsteps, and be led 
By that other Guide, whose light 





xxx. 


THE WARNING, 
A SEQUEL To FUE rouEGOLNG, 


Her ground-Howers shrink, afraid ae 
"Their mock heads to the nipping air, 
Which ye feel not, hoppy pair! 

| Sunk into « kindly alcep. 


POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND REFLECTION. 















Upon the events of home as life proceeds, 
Affections pure and holy in their source 
Gain a fresh impulee, run a livelier course; 
Hopes that within the Father's heart prevail, 
Are in the Grandsire’s slow to fail ; 
And if the harp pleased his gay youth, it rings 

To his grave touch with no unready strings, 
While thoughts press on, and feelings overflow, 
And quiek words round him fall like flakes of snow. 











Thanks to the Powers that yet maintain their 


away, 
And have renewed the tributary Lay. 
‘Truths of the heart flock in with cager pace, 
And Fancy greets them with a fond embrace ; 
Swift ns the rising sun his beams extends 
‘She shoots the tidings forth to distant friends; 
‘Their gifts she hails (deemed precious, ns they prove 
For the unconseious Babe so prompt a love t)— 
Bot from this peaceful centre of delight 
Vogue sympathies have urged her to take flight: 
Rapt into upper regions, like the bee 
That sucks from mountain heath her honey fee 5 
Or, like the warbling lark intent to shroud 
His head in sunbeams or a bowery cloud, 
‘She soars—and here and there her pinions rest 
On proud towers, like this humble cottage, blest 
With now visitant, an infant guest— 
‘Towers where red streamers flout the breexy sky 
Tn pomp foreseen by her creative eye, 
When feasts shall erowd the hall, and stoople bells 
Glad proclamation make, and heights and dells 
Catch the blithe music as it sinks and swells, 
And harboured ships, whose pride is on the sea, 
Shall hoist their topmast flags in sign of glee, 
Honouring the hope of noble ancestry. 


But who (though neither reekoning ills assigned 
By Nature, nor reviewing in the mind 
‘The track that was, and is, and must be, worn 
With weary feet by all of woman born)— 
Shall now by such a gift with joy be moved, 
Nor feel the fulness of that joy reproved t 
Not He, whose Inst faint memory will command 
‘The truth that Britain was his native land ; 
Whove infant soul was tutored to confide 
In the cleansed faith for which her martyrs died ; 
Whose boyish car the voice of her renown 
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‘With rapturé thrilled ; whose Youth revered the 
crown 

Of Saxon liberty that Alfred wore, 

Alfred, dear Babe, thy great Progenitor! 

—Not He, who from her mellowed practice drew 

His social senso of just, and fair, and true ; 


‘Good aims lie down, and perish in the read 
‘Where guilt had urged them on with ceaseless goad, 
Proofs thickening round her that on public ends 


Can euch a One, dear Babe! though glad and 


proud 
To weleome thee, repel the fears that crowd 
Tnto his English breast, and spare to quake 
‘Less for his own than for thy innocent sake! 
‘Too late—or, should the providence of God 
Lead, through dark ways by sin and sorrow trod, 
Justice and peace to a seeure abode, 
‘Too soon—thou com"st into this breathing world ; 
Ensigns of mimic outrage are unfurled. 
‘Who shall preserve or prop the tottering Realm? 
‘What hand suffice to govern the state-helm 1 
If, in the aims of men, the surost test 
Of good or bad (whato’er be sought for or profest) 
‘Lie in the means required, or ways ordained, 
For compnesing the end, else never gained ; 
‘Yet governors and govern'd both are blind 
‘To this plain truth, or fling it to the wind ; 
If to expedience principle must bow ; 
ee ee oe enters 


=) ae 

‘The thirst for power in men who ne'er concede ; 
‘Nor turn aside, unless to shape a way 

For domination a& some riper day ; 

‘If generous Loyalty must stand in awe 

Of subtle Treason, in his mask of law, 

Or with bravado insolent and hard, 
‘Provoking punishment, to win reward ; 

If office help the factious to conspire, 

Ani they who should extinguish, fon the fire~ 
‘Then, will the sceptre be a straw, the crown 


Sit loosely, like the thistle’s crest of down ; 
To be blown off st will, by Power that spares it 
In cunning patience, from the head that wears it, 


Or, from long stress of real injuries fly 

To desporation for a remedy ; 

Is bursts of outrage spread your judgments wide, 
And to your wrath ery out, “ Be thou our guide ;* 
Or, bound by oaths, come forth to tread earth's 


loor 
Tomarshalled thousands, darkening street and moor 
With the worst shape mock-patience ever wore ; 
Or, to the giddy top of self-enteem 
By Fiatterers carried, mount into a dream 
Of boundless suffrage, at whose sage behest 
Justice shall rule, disorder be supprest, 
And every man sit down as Plenty’s Guest! 
—O for a bridle bitted with remorse 
‘To stop your Leaders in their headstrong course ! 
Oh may the Almighty scatter with his grace 
‘These mists, and lead you to a safer place, 
By paths no human wisdom can foretracs! 
May He pour round you, from worlds far above 
Man's feverish passions, his pure light of love, 
‘That quictly restores the natural mien 
To hope, and makes truth willing to be seen t 
ive shall your blood-stained hands in frenzy reap 
Fields gaily sown when promises were eheap— 
Why is the Past belied with wicked art, 
Tho Future made to play #0 false a part, 
Among a poople famed for strength of mind, 
Foremost in freedom, noblest of mankind ? 
We act as if we joyed in the xad tune 
Storms make in rising, valued in the moon 
Nought but her changes. ‘Thus, ungrateful Nation { 
Hf thou persist, and, scorning moderation, 
Spread for thyself the snares of tribulation, 
‘Whom, then, shall meekness guard! What saving 
skill 


Lie in forbearanee, strength in standing still? 
—Soon shall the widow (for the speed of Time 
Nought equals when the hours are winged with 


From him who judged her lord, « like decroe; 
‘The skies will weep o'er old men desolate: 

Ye little-ones! Earth shudders at your tate, 
‘Outeasts and homeless orphans——— 
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But tarn, my Soul, and from the sleeping pair Lond! since his rising in tho East, * 
‘Learn thou the beauty of omniscient care! If wo havo falterod or tranagressed, 
Be strong in faith, bid anxious thoughts lie still ; Guide, from thy love’s abundant source, 
Seek for the good and cherish it—the ill ‘What yet remains of this day's course = 
Oppose, or beer with » submissive will. 
es. ‘Help with thy grace, through life’s short day, 
Our upward and our downward way ; 
And glorify for us the west, 
Pe ‘When we shall sink to final rest. 
XXxIY. Lad 
Ip this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track ; XXXVE 
cance tele aml a ODE, 
virtue, flown, come ' 
‘Woo to the purblind crew who &ll SOTTORED Se BES INS 
‘The heart with each day's care; Wate tee Se roping ae ore 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill WWE 
"Po bear, and to forbear! Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts, 
aos. For May is on the lawn. 
A quickening hope, « freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected Power, 
ca ‘Whose first-drawn breath, from bush and tree, 
XXXY. Shakes off that pearly shower. 
THE LABOURER'S NOON-DAY HYMN. All Nature welcomes Her whose away, 


‘Ur to the throne of God is borne 

‘The voice of praise at early morn, 
And he accepts the punctual hymn 
‘Sung as the light of day grows dim. 


‘Nor will he turn his ear aside 

From holy offerings at noontide. 
‘Then here reposing let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 


What though our burthen be not light 
We need not toil from morn to night ; 
‘The respite of the mid-day hour 

Ts ip the thankful Creature’s power. 


Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 
‘That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 
Are with o ready heart bestowed 
‘Upon the service of our God! 


Each ficld is then a hallowed spot, 
An altar is in ench man’s cot, 

A dharch in every grove that spreads 
‘is living roof above our heads. 


‘Look up to Heaven! the industrious Sun 
ileal 

He cannot halt nor go astray, 
| But our immartal Sprite may. 





Tempers the year’s extremes ; 
Who acattereth Instres o'er noomday, 
Like morning's dewy gleams ; 
While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 
‘The tremulous heart excite ; 
And bums the balmy air to atill 
The balance of delight. 


‘Time was, blest Power! when youths and maids 


‘Though mute the song—to grace tho rite 
Untouched the hawthorn bough, 

‘Thy Spirit triumphs o'er the slight ; 
Man changes, but not Thou | 


Thy feathered Lieges bill and wings 
In love's disport employ 5 

‘Warmed by thy influence, creeping things 
Awake to silent joy: 

Queen art thou still for each gay plant 
‘Where the slim wild deer roves; 

And served in dopths where fishes haunt 


Nor wants the dim-lit cave a wreath 
To honour thee, sweet May! 








389 
‘Whore cities fanned by thy brisk airs 
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Yost where Love nestles thou canst teach 
‘The soul to love the more; 
Hearts also shall thy Tessons reach 
‘That never loved before. 
Stript is the haughty one of pride, 
‘Tho bashful freed from fear, 
While rising, like the ocean-tide, 
In flows the joyous year. 


Hush, feeble lyre! wenk words refuse 
The service to prolong ! 

‘To yon exulting thrash the Muse 
Entrusts the imperfect song ; 

His voice shall chant, in accents clear, 
‘Throughout the five-long day, 

‘Till the first silver star appear, 
‘The sovereignty of May, 


XXXVI. 
TO MAY. 


‘Tuoven many suns have risen and set 
‘Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 
And Bards, who hailed thee, may forget 
‘Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 
‘There are who to a birthday strain 

Confine not harp and voice, 
But cyermore throughout thy reign 
Are grateful and rejoice ! 


Delicious odours! music sweet, 
‘Too sweet to pass away! 
‘Oh for a deathless song to meet 
‘The soul's desire—a lay 
‘That, when a thousand years are told, 





lic Earth, sea, thy presence feel—nor less, 


If yon ethereal blue 

With its soft smile the truth express, 
The heavens have felt it too, 

‘The inmost heart of man if glad 
Partakes a livelier cheer ; 

‘And eyes that cannot bat be sad 
Let fall a brightened tear. 


Since thy return, through days and weelos 
Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health! 

The Old, by thee revived, havo aid, 


‘Who tripping lisps » merry song 
Amid his playful peers! 

‘The tender Infant who was long 
A prisoner of fond fears ; 

But now, when every sharp-edged binst 
Ts quict in its sheath, 

His Mother leaves him free to taste 
Earth’s sweetness in thy breath, 


‘Thy help is with the weed that creeps 
Along the humblest ground ; 

No cliff so bare but on its steops 
Thy favours may be found ; 

But most on some peculiar nook 
‘That our own hands have drest, 
‘Thou and thy train are proud to look, 

And seem to love it best. 


And yet how pleased wo wander farth 
When May is whispering, “ Come! 
“Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 

“The happiest for your home ; 


Heaven's bounteous love through me ix sprend 


“From sunshine, clouds, winds, wares, 
“ Drops on the mouldering turret’s head, 
And on your turf-clad graves!” 


Such greeting heard, away with sighs 
For lilies thnt must fade, 

Or ‘the rathe primrose as it dies 
Forsaken’ in the shade! 

Vernal fruitions and desires 
Are linked in endless chase; 

While, na one kindly growth retires, 
Another takes its place. 















And what if thou, sweet May, hast known 







perished in thy sights 

TE lowes and joys, while up they aprung, 
Were caught as in a snare ; 

Such is the lot of all the young, . 
However bright and fair, 








Lo! Streams that April could not check 
Aro patient of thy rule 5 
Gurgling in foamy water-break, 
Loitering in glassy pool = 
By thee, thee only, could be 
‘Such gentle mists as glide, 
Curling with unconfirmed intent, 
On that green mountain's side, 






‘How delicate the leafy veil 
Through which yon house of God 

Gleams “mid the peace of this deep dale 
By few but shepherds trod! 

And lowly buts, near beaton ways, 
No sooner stand attired 

In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 
‘Poop forth, and aro admired. 

















‘Season of fancy and of hope, 
Permit not for one hour, 

A blossom from thy crown to drop, 
Nor add to it a flower! 

Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Of self-restenining art, 

This modest charm of not too much, 
Part seen, imagined part! 


1026 —184. 


XXXVI. 

LINES 
@DOGRFTED BY A PORTRAIT FROM THR PENCIL OF 
P. STONE. 


Besvrixp into forgotfalness of care 
‘Dpe to the day's unfinished task ; of pen 


- 
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With emblematic purity attired 

Tn a white veut, white as her marble neck 

Is, and the pillar of the throat would be 

But for the shadow by the drooping chin 

Cast into that recess—tho tender shade 

The shade and light, both there and every where, 

And through the very stmosphore she breathes, 

Broad, clear, and toned harmoniously, with skill 

‘That might from nature have been learnt in the 
hour 


‘When the lone shepherd sees the morning spread 
‘Upon the mountains, Look at her, whoo'er 
‘Thou be that, kindling with a poot’s soul, 

Hast loved the painter's true Promethean craft 
Totensely—from Imagination take 

‘The treasure,—what mine eyes behold see thou, 
‘Even though the Atlantie ocean roll between. 


A ailver line, that rans from brow to crown 
And in the middle parts the braided hair, 
Just serves to show how delicate a soil 
‘The golden harvest grows in; and those eyes, 
Soft and enpacions as a clondloms sky 
Whose azure depth their colour emulates, 
Must needs be conversant with apward looks, 
Prayer’s voiceless service ; but now, sccking nought 
And shunning nought, their own peculiar life 
Of motion they renounce, and with the head 
Partake its inclination towards earth 
In humble grace, and quiet pensivencss 
Caught at the point where it stops short of sadness, 


Offspring of soul-bewitching Art, make me 
‘Thy confidant! say, whence derived that air 
Of calm abstraction! Can the ruling thought 
Be with some lover far away, or one 
Crossed by misfortune, or of doubted faith t 
Inapt conjecture! Childhood here, » moon 
Crescent in simple loveliness sereney 
Has but approached the gates of womanhood, 
Not entered them; her heart is yet unpiereed 
By the blind Archer-god ; her fancy free : 
‘The fount of feeling, if unsought elsewhere, 
‘Will not be found. 

Her right hand, as it lies 
Across the slender wrist of the left arm 
Upon her lap reposing, holds—but marke 
How slackly, for the absent mind permite 
No firmer grasp—a little wild-flower, joined 
As in & poay, with a fow palo cars 
Of yellowing corn; the same that overtopped 
And in their common birthplace sheltered it 
*Till they were plucked together ; = blue flowar 
Called by the thrifty husbandman # weed ; 











Bat Ceres, in her garland, might have worn 
Tn scarcely conscious fingers, wns, she knows, 
(Her Pather told ber po) in youth’s gay dawn 
‘Her Mother's favourite; and the orphan Girl, 
Tn hor own dawn—a dawn less gay and bright, 
‘Loves it, while there in solitary peace 
She sits, for that departed Mother's sake. 
—Not from a source less anered is derived 
(Surely I do not err) that pensive air 
Of calm abstraction through the face diffused 
And the whole person. 

. Words have something told 
More than the pencil can, and verily 


Of Death and Time, the marvels it hath wrought. 


‘Strange contrasts have we in this world of ours! 
‘That posture, and the look of filial love 
‘Thinking of past and gone, with what is loft 


To their lost place, or meet in harmony 

‘So exquisite ; but Acre do thoy abide, 
Enshrined for ages. Is not then the Art 
Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 

In visible quest of immortality, 

Stretched forth with trembling hope !—In every 


realm, 
From high Gibraltar to Siberian plains, 
Thowands, in each variety of tongue 
‘That Europe knows, would echo this appeal ; 
One above all, 4 Monk who waits on God 
Tn the magnific Convent built of yore 
‘To sanctify the Escaria! palace. Ho— 
Guiding, from cell to cell and room to room, 
A British Painter (eminent for truth 
Tn character, and depth of feeling, shown 
By labours that have touched the hearts of kings, 
And are endeared to simple cottagers)— 
Came, in that service, to a glorious work, 
Our Lord's Last Supper, besutifol as when first 
‘The approprinte Picture, fresh from Titian’s hand, 
Gracod the Refectory: and there, while both 
Stood with eyes fixed upon that masterpiece, 
‘The hoary Father in the Stranger’s car 
Breathed out these words :—“ Hore daily do we sit, 
‘Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here 
Pondering the mischiefs of these restless times, 
And thinking of my Brethren, dead, dispersed, 





| camel 
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Or changed and changing, I not seldom gaze 
‘Upon this solemn Company unmoved 

By shock of circumstance, or lapse of years, 
Until I cannot but believe that they— 

‘They are in truth the Substance, we the Shadows.” 


6 spake the mild Jeronymite, his grief 
‘Melting away within him like a dream 

Ere he had ceased to gaze, perhaps to speak = 
Aad I, grown old, but in a happier land, 
Domestic Portrait! have to verve consigned. 

In thy calm presence those heart-moving words: 
Words that can soothe, more than they agitate ; 
‘Whose spirit, like the angel that went down 
Into Bethesda’s pool, with healing virtue 
Informs the fountain in the human breast 
Which by the visitation was disturbed. 
——But why this stealing tear! Companion mute, 
On thee I look, not sorrowing ; fare thee welll, 
My Song's Inspirer, once again farewell !* we 


2 XXXIX. 


THE FOREOOING SURURCT RIRUMED. 


Antone a grave fraternity of Monks, 

For One, but surely not for One alone, 

‘Triumphs, in that great work, the Painter’. skill, 

Humbling the body, to exalt the soul ; 

‘Yet representing, amid wreck and wrong 

And dissolution and decay, the warm 

‘And breathing life of flesh, ne if already: 

Clothed with impassive majesty, and graced — 

With no mean earnest of a heritage 

Assigned to it in future worlds, ‘Thou, too, 

With thy memorial flower, meek Portraiture! 

From whose serene companionship I passed 

Pursued by thoughts that haunt me still; thon 
also— 

Though bat a simple object, into light 

Called forth by those affections that endear 

‘The private hearth ; though keeping thy sole seat 

In singleness, and little tried by time, 

Creation, as it were, of yesterday— 

With a congenial function art endacd 

For each and all of us, together joined 

Tn course of nature under a low roof 


© The pile of buildings, composing the palace ani con 
Tent of San Lorenzo, has in common usage, test tts proper 
name tn that of the Excursal, a village at the foot of the 
‘Dill upon which the wplendid edifior, built by Philip the 
‘Second. stands. It need scarcely be added, that Wilkie is 
the palnter alluded to. 







‘Out of the bosom of = wiser vow, 

To a like salutary sense of awe 

Or sacred wonder, growing with the power 

Of meditation that attempts to weigh, 

Th faithful seales, things and their opposites, 

Can thy enduring quiet gontly raise 

A household emall and sensitive,—whose love, 

Dependent as in part ita blessings are 

Upon frail ties dissolving or dissolved 

On earth, will be revived, we trast, in heaven.* 
18%, 


ze, xL. 
‘So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, 
Would that the little Flowers were born to live, 
‘Conscious of half the pleasure which they give ; 


‘That to this mountain-daisy’s self were known 
‘The beanty of its starahaped shadow, thrown 
‘On the amooth surface of this naked stane! 


And what if hence a bold desire should awount 
‘High ss the Sun, that he could take account: 
Of all that issues from his glorious fount ! 


So might he ken how by his sovereign aid 
‘These delicate companionships are made ; 
‘And how ho rules the pomp of light and shade ; 


And were the Sister-power that shines by night 

Se privileged, what » countenance of delight 

Would through the clouds break forth on buman 
sight 


‘Pond fancies! wheresoe’cr shall turn thine eye 


‘On earth, air, ocean, or the starry sky, 
Converse with Nature in pure sympathy ; 


All vnin desires, all lawless wishes quelled, 
Be Thou to love and praise alike impelled, 
‘Whatever boon is granted or withheld. 


* ih the class entitled “ Musings,” in Mr. Southoy’s 
Minor Poems, is one upon his own miniature Picture, 
taken fn childhood, and another upon n Jandscape painted 
Ky Gaspar Foumin. It» posible that every word of the 
above verses, though similar in subject, might have beon 
written bad tho author been unacquainted with those 
benutiful effusions of poetic sentiment. But, for his own 

he must be allowed thus publicly to ackuow- 
SC par inane asa 
‘the grateful influence they have upon his 

ma ns he reads thern, or thinks of them, 
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‘By charities and duties that proceed 











































- xu. 


EPON SERING 4 COLOURED DRAWING OF THLE BIRD 
Of PARADISE IX AN ALBUM, 


Wuo rashly strove thy Image to portray? 
‘Thou buoyant minion of the tropic air; 

How could he think of the live creature—gay 
With a divinity of colours, drest 

Inall her brightness, from the dancing crest 
Far as the last gleam of the filmy train 
Extended and extending to sustain 

The motions that it graces—and forbear 

‘To drop his pencil! Flowers of every clime 
Depictod on these pages smile at time ; 

And gorgeous insects copied with nice care 
Aro hore, and likenesses of many a shell 
Tossed ashore by restless waves, 

Or in the diver’s grasp fetched up fram caves 
Whore sea-nymphs might be proud to dwell : 
‘But whose rash hand (again I ask) could dare, 
*Mid casual tokens and promincuous shows, 
To circumscribe this Shape in fixed repose ; 
Could imitate for indolent survey,. 
Perhaps for touch profime, 

Plumes that might catch, but cannot keep, stain; 
And, with clond-streaks lightest and loftieet, share 
‘The sun's first greeting, his last farewell ray ! 





Resplendent Wanderer ! followed with glad eyes 
Where’er her course; mysterious Bird ! 
To whom, by wondering Fancy stirred, 
Eastern Islanders have given 
A holy name—the Bird of Heaven! 
And oven a tide higher still, 
‘The Bird of God! whose blessed will 
‘She seems performing as she flies 
Over the earth and through the skies 
In nover-wearied search of Paradine— 
Region that crowns her beanty with the name 
She bears for w—for us how blest, 
How happy at all seasons, could Like aim 
Uphold our Spirits urged to kindred flight 
On wings that fear no glance of God's pure sight, 
No tempest from his breath, their promised rest 
Secking with indefatigable quest 
Above a world that deems itself most wise 
When. most enslaved by gross realities! 

1635, 
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SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY AND ORDER. 
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COMPOSED AFTER READING A NEWSPAPRIE OP TILE DAY. 
“Pzorte! your chains are severing link by link; 
Soon shall the Rich be lovelled down—the Poor 

Meet them half way.” Vain boast! for These, the 


more 

‘They thus would rise, must low and lower sink 
‘Till, by repentance stung, they fear to think ; 
While all lio prostrate, save the tyrant few 

Bent in quick turns each other to undo, 

And mix the poison, they themselves must drink. 
‘Mintrust thyself, vain Country! ccase to cry; 

“ Knowledge will save mo from thethreatened woe.” 
For, if than other rash ones more thou know, 
‘Yet on presumptuous wing as far would fly 
Above thy knowledge as they dared to gos 

‘Thou wilt provoke a heavier penalty. 


n 


—— GPON TMH LATE GENERAL Fast. 


‘March, 1832, 

Retoctayr call it was; the rito delayed ; 
And in the Senate some thore were who doffed 
‘The last of their humanity, and scoffed 
At providential judgments, undismayed 
By their own daring. But the People prayed 
As with one voice ; their flinty heart grew soft 
With penitential sorrow, and aloft 
‘Their spirit mounted, erying, “God us aid !” 
Ob that with aspirations more intense, 
Chastised by self-abasement more profound, 
‘This People, once so happy, 80 renowned 
For liberty, would seek from God defence 
Against far heavier ill, the pestilence 
Of revolution, impiously unbound t 

£ m. 
‘Sarp Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud, 
Falschood and Treachery, in close council met, 
Deep under ground, in Pluto’s cabinet, 
The frost of England's pride will soon be thawed ; 
“Hooded the open brow that overawed 
“ Our schemes ; the faith and honour, never yet 
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By us with hope encountered, be upset ;— 

* For onee I burst my bands, and ery, applaud {"* 
‘Then whispered she, “The Bill is earrying out!” 
They heard, and, starting up, the Brood of Night 
Clapped hands, and shook with glee their matted 

locks 

All Powers and Places that abhor the light 
‘Joined in the transport, echoed back their ahout, 
Hurrah for ——, hugging his Ballot-box! 


- 
Wy, 


Burst Statesman He, whose Mind's unselfish will 
Leaves him at ease among grand thoughts: whose 
en leye 


Of Prodenee, disentangling good and ill 

With patient care, What tho’ assaults run high, 
‘They daunt not him who holds his ministry, 
Resolute, at all hazards, to fulfil 

Its duties ;—prompt to move, but firm to waity— 
Knowing, things rashly sought are rarely foun ; 
‘That, for the functions of an ancient State— 
Strong by her charters, free because imbound, 
Servant of Providence, not slave of Fate— 
Perilous is sweeping change, all chanee unsound. 


= v. 


IN ALLUSION TO VARIOUS RECENT HISTORIES AND 
NOTICES OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Porrenrovs change when History can sppear 
As the cool Advocate of foul device ; 
Reckless audacity extol, and jeer 

At consciences perplexed with scruples nice ! 
They who bewail not, must abhor, the sneer 
Born of Conceit, Power's blind Tdolater ; 

Or haply sprung from raunting Cowardice 
Betrayed by mockery of holy fear. 

Hath it not long been said the wrath of Man 
Works not the righteousness of God! Oh bend, 
Bend, ye Perverse ! to judgments from on High, 
‘Laws that lay under Heaven's perpetual ban 
All principles of action that transcend 

‘The sacred limits of humanity, 















ve 
(CONTINUED. 

‘Wno ponders National events shall find 

An awful balancing of loss and gain, 

Joy based on sorrow, good with ill combined, 
And proud deliverance issuing out of pein 

And direfol throes ; as if the All-ruling Mind, 
With whose perfection it consists to ordain 
Volcanic burst, earthquake, and hurricane, 
Dealt in like wort with fecble human kind 

By lawe immutable, But woe for him 

Who thns deceived shall lond an cager hand 
To secial havoc, Ia not Conscience oura, 

And Truth, whose eye guilt only can make dim ; 
And Will, whose office, by divine command, 

Is to control and check disordered Powers t 


‘e 


- v1. 
 coNeLUDED, 

Lono-ravownzp England! be not thou misled 

‘By monstrous theories of alien growth, 

Lest alien frenzy seize thee, waxing wroth, 

Selfernitten till thy garments reek dyed red 

With thy own blood, which tears in torrents shed 

Fail to wash out, tears flowing ere thy troth 

Be plighted, not to enze but sullen sloth, 

Or waz deapair—the ghost of false hope fled 

Into « ehameful grave. Among thy youth, 

My Country ! if such warning be held dear, 

‘Then shall « Veteran's heart be thrilled with joy, 

One who would gathor from eternal truth, 

For time and seacon, rules that work to cheer— 

Not scourge, to mve the Peoplo—not destroy, 


va 


vin. 


Mex of the Western World! in Fate's dark book 
‘Whence these opprobrious leaves of dire portent! 


























Nay, mid a voice, soft ax the south wind’s breath, 
‘Dive through the stormy surface of the flood 
‘To the great current flowing underneath ; 

ne ‘countless springs of silent good ; 























SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY AND ORDER. 
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TO THE PEXNSYLYANIANR. 
Days undefiled by luxury or sloth, 
Firm self-denial, manners grave and staid, 
Rights equal, laws with cheerfulness obeyed, 
‘Words that require no sanction from an oath, 
And simple honesty s common growth— 
This high repute, with bounteous Nature's aid, 
‘Won confidence, now ruthlessly betrayed 
At will, your power the measure of your troth !— 
All who revere the of Peon 
Grieve for the land on whose wild woods his name 
Was fondly grafted with a virtuous aim, 
Renouncod, abandoned by degenerate Mon 
For state-dishonour black aa ever came 
To upper air from Mammon's loathsome den. 


- 


- x. 

AT BOLOGNA, IN NEWEMERANCE OF THE LATE 

rsonapcrions, 1837. 
‘ 

Aum why deceive ourselves! by no mere fit 
Of sudden passion ronsed shall men attain 
‘True freedom where for ages they have lain 
Bound in a dark abominable pit, 
‘With life's best sinews more and more unknit, 
Hore, there, a banded few who loathe the ehain 
May riso to bresk it: offort worse than vain 
Far thee, © great Italian nation, split 
Into those jarring fractions.—Let thy scope 
Bo one fixed mind for all; thy rights approve 
To thy own conscience gradually renewed 5 
Learn to make ‘Time the father of wise Hope ; 
‘Then trust thy canse to the arm of Fortitude, 
‘The light of Knowledge, and the warmth of Love. 


xt. 
= CONTINUED. 


n. 
‘Haxp task! exclaim the undisciplined, to lean 
‘On Patience coupled with such slow endeavour, 
‘That long-lived servitude must lust for ever. 
Porish the grovelling few, who, prest between 
Wrongs and the terror of redress, would wean 
Millions from glorious aims. Our chains to sever 
Let tas break forth in tempest now or never t— 
‘What, is there then no space for golden mean 
And gradual progress t—Twilight leads to day, 
And, even within the burning zones of earth, 
The hastiest sunrise yields » temperate ray; 

‘The softest breeze to fairest flowers gives birth = 
‘Think not that Prudence dwells in dark abodes, 
She scans the future with the eye of gods, 


rrr) 
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388 SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY AND ORDER. 
In the true fikal bosom’s inmost fold 
xin. For ever—The Spirit of Alfred, at the head 
3 Page es Of all who for ber rights wasch'd, toil'd and bled, 


m 
As leaves are to the tree whereon they grow 

‘And wither, every human generation 

Is to the Being of a mighty nation, 
Locked in our world’s embrace through weal aad 


woe ; 
‘Thought that should teach the zealot to forego 
Rash schemes, to abjure all selfish agitation, 


‘And seek through noiseless pains and moderation 


‘The unblemished good they only ean bestow. 
Alas! with most, who weigh faturity 

Against time present, passion holds the scales : 
Hence equal ignorance of both prevails, 

And nations sink ; or, struggling to be free, 

Are doomed to flounder on, like wounded whales 
‘Torsed on the bosom of a stormy sea. 


a 
xu. 


Yovsa Esctaxp—what is then become of Old 
Of dear Old England! Think they she is dead, 
Dead to the very namet Presumption fed 


* On empty air! That name will keep its hold 


Knows that this prophecy is not too bold. 
What—hbow ! shall she submit in will and deed 
To Beardless Boye—an imitative race, 

The serrum pecus of a Gallic breed! 

Dear Mother! if thou must thy steps retrace, 
Go where at least meek Innocency dwells ; 
Let Babes and Sacklings be thy oracles. 


2 
xiv. 

Fest for the wrongs to universal ken 
Daily exposed, woe that unshrouded lies ; 
And seek the Sufferer in his darkest den, 
Whether conducted to the spot by sighs 
‘And moanings, or be dwells (as if the wren 
Tanght him concealment) hidden from all eyes 
In silence and the awful modesties 
Of sorrow ;—feel for all, as brother Men! 
Rest not in hope want's icy chain to thaw 
By casual boons and formal charities ; 
Learn to be just, just through impartial law ; 
Far as ye may, erect and equalise ; 
And, what ye cannot reach by statate, draw 
‘Each from his fountain of self-eacrifice! 











- 





f 
SUOGISTED AY THE VIEW OF LANCASTER CASTLE 
(OX TAR ROAD FROM THE SOUTH). 

‘Tas Spot—at ovce unfolding sight xo fair 

(Of sea and land, with yon grey towers that still 
Rise up as if to lord it over air— 

‘Might soothe in human breasts the sense of ill, 
Or charm it out of memory ; yea, might fill 

‘The heart with joy and gratitude to God 

Por all his bounties upon man bestowed 

‘Why bears it then the name of “Weeping Hill"t 
‘Thousands, as toward you old Lancastrian Towers, 
A prison’s crown, along thix way they past 

For lingering durance or quick death with shame, 
From this bare emingnee thereon have cast 
‘Their first look—blinded as tears fell in showers 
‘Shed on their chains ; and hence that doleful name. 
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‘Taxpenty do we feel by Nature's law 

Por worst offenders: though the heart will heave 
With moved we grieve, 

In after thought, for Him who stood in awe 
Neither of God nor man, and only saw, 

Lost wreteh, a horrible devieo enthroned 

On proad temptations, till the victim groaned 
Under the stecl his hand had dared to draw, 

‘But O, restrain compassion, if ita course, 

As oft befals, prevent or turn aside 

Judgments and aims and acts whose higher source 
Is sympathy with the unforewarned, who died 
‘Blameloss—with thom thatshuddorodo'erhin grave, 
And all who from the law firm safety crave. 


<a nm. 
‘Tae Reman Consul doomed his sona to die 
Who had betrayed their country. ‘The stern word 
| Affordied (may it through all time affor) 

A ee 





SONNETS UPON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


He felt; but his parental bosom’s lord 

Was Daty,—Duty calmed his agony, 

And some, we know, when they by wilfal act 
‘A single human life have wrongly taken, 
Pass sentence on themselves, confess the fact, 
‘And, to atone for it, with soul unshaken 
Kneel at the fect of Justice, and, for faith 
Broken with ali mankind, solicit death, 


= t. 


Is Death, when evil against good has fought 
‘With such fell mastery that aman may dare 
By deeds tho blackest purpose to lay bare! 
Is Death, for one to that condition brought, 
For him, or any one, the thing that ought 
‘To be most dreaded! Lawgivers, beware, 
Lest, capital pains remitting tll ye spare 
‘The murderer, ye, by sanction to that thought 
‘Seemingly given, debase the general mind ; 
‘Tempt the vague will tried standards to disown, 
Nor only palpable restraints unbind, 


| But upon Honour’s head disturb the crown, 


‘Whose absolute rule permits not to withstand 


| Tn the weak love of life his least command. 


<a te 


Nor to the object specially designed, 

Howe’er momentous in itself it be, 

Good to promote or curb depravity, 

Is the wise Legislator’s view confined. 

His Spirit, when most severe, is oft most kind ; 
‘As all Authority in earth 

On Love and Fear, their several powers he blends, 
Copying with awe the one Paternal mind. 
Uneaught by processes in show humane, 

He feels how far the act would derogate 

From even the humblest functions of the State ; 
If she, salf-shorn of Majesty, ordain 





‘That never more shall hang upon her breath, 
‘The last alternative of Life or Death. 



















‘Ye brood of conseiencs—Spectres! hat 
‘The bad Man's restless walk, and haunt his bed— 
Fiends in your aspect, yet beneficent 

In set, as hovering Angels when they spread 
‘Their wings to guard the unconscious Inavcent— 
Slow be the Statutes of the land to share 

A laxity that could not bat impair 

Your power to punish crime, and so prevent. 

And ye, Beliefs | coiled serpentelike about 

‘The adage on all tongues, « Murder will out,” 
‘How ball your ancient warnings work for good 
In the full might they hitherto have shown, . 

‘If for deliberate ahedder of man*s blood 

‘Survive not Judgment that requires his own! 


a 
vit. 

‘Burons the world bad past her time of youth 
While polity and discipline were weak, 
‘The precept eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, 
Came forth—a light, though but as of day-break, 
Strong as could then be borne. A Master meek 
Proserited the spirit fostered by that rule, 
Patience hia law, long-suffering Ais school, 
And love the end, which all through peace must 


seek, 
Bat lamentably do they err who strain 
‘His mandates, given rash impulse to controul 
And keep vindictive thirstings from the soul, 
So far that, if consistent in their scheme, 
‘They mast forbid the State to inflict a pain, 
Making of social order a mero dream. 


= vir, 

Per retribution, by the maral code 
Determined, ties beyond the State’s embrace, 
‘Yet, as she may, for each peculiar case 
She plants well-neasured terrors in the road 
Of wrongful acts, Downward it is and broad, 
And, the main fear onee doomed to banishment, 
For oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
Blood would be spilt that in bis dark abode 
Crime might lie better hid, And, should the 


change 
‘Tako from the horror due to » fon) deed, 
Pursuit and evidence so fur must fail, 
And, guilt escaping, passion thon might plead 
In angry spirite for her old free range, 
And the “ wild justice of revenge” prevail. 





frequent | Taoven to give timely warning and deter 


Is one great aim of penalty, extend 

‘Thy mental vision further and ascend 

Far higher, else full shalt thou err. 

‘What is a State? The wise behold in her 

A creature born of time, that keeps one eye 

Fixed oa the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently defer. 

Speaking through Law's dispassionate voice the 
State 


Endnes her conscience with external life 
And being, to preclude or quell the strife 
Of individual will, to elevate 

‘The grovelling mind, the erring to recal, 
And fortify the moral sense of all 


= 
x 

‘Ovn bodily life, some plead, that life the shrine 

‘Of an immortal spirit, is a gift 

So mered, so informed with light divine, 

‘That no tribunal, though most wine to sift 

Deed and intent, should turn the Being adrift 

Into that world where penitential tear 

May not avail, nor prayer have for God's ear 

A voice—that world whose veil no hand can lift 

For earthly sight,“ Eternity and Time” 

They urge, “have interwoven claims and rights 

Not to be jeopardised through foulest crime: 

‘The sentence rule by mercy’s heaven-born lights.” 

Even so ; but measuring not by finite sense 

Infinite Power, perfect Intelligence. 


= 
xt 

Au, think how one compelled for life to abide 

‘Locked in a dungeon needs must eat the heart 

Out of his own humanity, and part 

‘With every hope that mutual cares provide; 

And, should a les unnatural doom confide 

Tn life-long exile on a savage const, 

‘Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 

‘Of yet more heinous guilt, with fiercer pride. 

Hence thoughtfal Mercy, Mercy sage and pure, 

Sanctions the forfeiture that Law demands, 

‘Leaving the final issue in His hands 

Whose goodness knows no change, whose love is 
cure, 

Who sees, foresees; who cannot judge amiss, 

And waits at will the contrite soul to bliss, 










“2 xu. 


‘Sus the Condemned alone within his cell 

And prostrate at some moment when remorse 
‘Stings to the quick, and, with resistless force, 
Assaults the pride she strove in vain to quell. 
Then mark him, him who could so long rebel, 
‘The crime confessed, a kneeling Penitent 
Before the Altar, where the Sacrament 
Softens his heart, till from his eyes outwell 
‘Tears of salvation. Welcome death! while Heaven 
‘Does in this change exceedingly rejoice ; 

While yet the solemn heed the State hath given 
‘Helps him to meet the last Tribunal’s voice 

In faith, which fresh offences, were he cast 

On old temptations, might for ever blast. 


xm. 
CONCLUBION, 

‘Yes, though He well may tremble at the sound 

‘Of his own voice, who from the judgment-seat 

‘Sends the pale Convict to his last retreat 

‘Tn death; though Listeners shudder all around, 

‘They know the dread requital’s source profound ; 

Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolote— 

(Would that it were!) the sacrifice unmoct 


- 


SONNETS UPON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 





For Christian Faith. But hopeful signs abound ; 
‘The social rights of man breathe purer air; 
Religion deepens her ive care; 

Then, moved by noodles fear of past abuse, 
‘Strike not from Law's firm hand that awful rod, 
But leave it thence to drop for lack of use 
Ob, speed the blessed hour, Almighty God! 
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= ‘APOLOGY, 
‘Tue formal World relaxes her cold chain 
For One who speaks in numbers; ampler scope 
His utterance finds ; and, conscious of the gnin, 
Imagination works with bolder hope 
‘The cause of grateful reason to sustain ; 
And, serving Truth, the heart more strongly beats 
Against all barriers which his labour meets 
In lofty place, or humble Lifo’s domain. 
Enough ;—bofore 04 lay a painful road, 
And guidance have I sought in duteous love 
From Wisdom’s heavenly Father, Hence hath 
flowed 

Patience, with trust that, whatsce’er the way 
Each takes in this high matter, all may more 
Cheered with the prospect of » brighter day. 

ve40. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


1 
EPISTLE 
TO SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BKAUMONT, MART. 
PROM THR SOUTH-WEST COAST OF CUMBERLAKD,—IA11, 


Fix from our home by Grasmere’s quiet Lake, 
From the Vale's pence which all her ficlds partake, 
Hore on the bleakest point of Cumbrin’s shore 
We sojourn stunned by Ocean's ceaseless roar ; 
Ce ary ee marie ! huge Black 


Frowns deepening visibly his native gloom, 
‘Unless, perchance rejecting in despite 

‘What on the Plain we have of warmth and light, 
In his own storms ho hides himself from 

‘Rough is the time; and thoughts, that would be froo 
‘From heaviness, oft fly, dear Friend, to thee ; 
‘Turn from a spot whore noither sheltered road 
Nor hedge-row screen invites my steps abroad ; 
‘Where one poor Plane-tree, having as it might 
Attained a stature twice a tall man’s height, 
‘Hopeless of further growth, and brown and sere 
‘Through half the summer, stands with top cut sheer, 
Like an unshifting weathoreock which proves 
‘How cold the quarter that the wind best loves, 
Or like a Centinel that, evermore 

Darkening the window, ill defends the door 

Of this unfinished bouse—a Fortross bare, 
Where strength has been the Builder's only care ; 
‘Whose rugged walls may still for years demand 
‘The final polish of the Plasterer’s hand. 

—This Dwelling's Lomate more than three weeks" 


- 


space 

And oft s Prisoner in the cheerless place, 

I—of whose touch the fiddle would complain, 
Whose breath would tabour at the flute in vain, 
Tx music all unversed, nor blessed with skill 

A bridge te copy, or to paint o mill, 

‘Tired of my books, a scanty company! 

And tired of listening to the boisterous sea— 
Pace between door and window mutiering rhyme, 
An old resource to chest  froward time! 
‘Though these dull hours (mine is jt,or their shame 1) 
Would tempt me to renounce that humble aim. 
— Bat if there be a Muse who, frov to take 

‘Her seat upon Olympus, doth formake 





‘Those heights (like Phobus when his goldew locks 
He veilod, attendant on Thessalian flocks) 

And, in disguise, a Milkmaid with her pail 

‘Trips down the pathways of some winding dale; 
Or, like « Mermaid, warbles on the shores 

To fishers mending nets beside thelr doors ; 

Or, Pilgrim-like, on forest moss reelined, 

Gives plaintive ditties to the heedless wind, 

Or listens to its play among the bonghs 
Above her head and so forgets her vows— 

If such « Visitant of Earth there be 

And she would deign this day to smile on me 
And aid my verse, content with local bounds 

Of natural beauty and life's daily rounds, 
Thoughts, chances, sights, or doings, which we tell 
Without reserve to those whom we love well— 
‘Then haply, Beaumont! words in current clear 
Will fiow, and on a weleome page sppear 

Duly before thy sight, unloss they porisl here. 


‘What shall I treat off News from Mona’s Isle? 
Such hnvo we, but unvaried in its style 5 
No tales of Runagates fresh landed, whence 
And wherefore fugitive or on what pretence 5 
OF feasts, or scandal, eddying like the wind 
Most restlessly alive when most confined. 
Ask not of me, whose tongue can best appease 
‘The mighty tumnults of the House or Kirrs; 
‘The last year’s cup whose Ram or Heifer gained, 
‘What slopes are planted, or what mosses drained : 
An eye of fancy only can T cast 
On that proud pageant now at hand or past, 
When fall five hundred boate in trim array, 
‘With nets and sails outepread and streamers gay, 
‘And chanted hymns and stiller yoice of prayer, 
For the old Manx-harvest to the Deep repair, 
Soon aa the herring-shoals at distance shine 
Like beds of moonlight shifting om the brine. 


Mona from our Abode is daily seen, 
But with a wilderness of waves between 5 
Ani by conjecture only can we speak 
Of aught transaeted there in bay or creek 5 
No tidings reach us thence from town or Held, 
Only faint news her mountain sunbeams yield, 
And some we gather from the misty alr, 








And some the hovering clouds, our tolograph, 
declare, 


But these poetic mysteries I withhold ; 

For Fancy hath ber fite both hot and cold, 

And should the colder fit with You be on 
‘When You might read, my credit would be gone. 


Lat more substantial themes the pen ongage, 
And nearer interests culled from the opening stage 
Of our migration —Ere the weleome dawn 
Had from the east her silver star withdrawn, 
The Wain stood ready, at our Cottage-door, 
Thonghtfally with a various store ; 

And long or ere the uprising of the Sun 

O'er dew-damped dust our journey was begun, 

A needful journey, under favouring skies, 

‘Through peopled Vales ; yet something in the guise 

Of those old Patriarchs when from well to well 

‘They roamed through Wastes where now the tented 
Arabs dwell, 


Say first, to whom did we the charge confide, 
Who promptly undertook the Wain to guido 
Up many a sharply-twining road and down, 
And over many a wide bill's craggy crown, 
‘Through the quick turns of many a hollow nook, 
And the rough bed of many an unbridged brook? 
A blooming Lass—who in her better hand 
Bore a light switeh, her seeptre of command 
When, yet a lender Girl, she often led, 
Skilful and bold, the horse and burthened sled * 
From the peat-yielding Moss on Gowdar’s head. 
What could go wrong with such « Charioteer 
For goods and chattels, or those Infants dear, 
A Pair who sanilingly sate side by wide, 
Our hope confirming that the salt-sea tide, 
‘Whose free embraces we were bound to seek, 
Wold their lost strength restoro and freshen the 

pale check! 

‘Soch hope did either Parent ontertain 
Pacing behind along the silent lane. 


Blithe hopes and happy musings soon took flight, 
For lo! an uncouth melancholy sight— 

‘On w groon bank a creature stood forlorn 

Just half protruded to the light of morn, 

‘Its hinder part concealed by hedge-row thorn. 
‘The Figure called to mind a beast of proy 

Stript of ite frightful powers by slow decay, 
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‘And in that griesly object recognise 

‘The Curate’s Dog—his long:tried friend, for they, 

As well we know, together had grown grey. 

‘The Master died, his drooping servant's griof 

Found at the Widow's foot some sad relief; 

‘Yet till he lived in pining discontent, 

Sadness which no indulgence could prevent ; 

Hence whole day wanderings, broken nightly sleeps 

Anil lonesome watch that out of doors he keeps ; 

Not oftentimes, E trust, as we, poor brute! 

Ezpied him on his legs sustained, blank, mute; 

And of all visible motion destitute, 

So that the very heaving of his breath 

Seemed stopt, though by some other power than 
death, 


‘Long as we gazed upon the form and face, 

A mild domestic pity kept its place, 
‘Unseared by thronging fancies of strange hue 
‘That haunted us in spite of what we knew. 
Even now 1 somotimes think of him ss lost 
Tn eecond-sight appearances, ar crost 

By spectral shapes of guilt, or to the ground, 
On which he stood, by spells unnatural bound, 
Like gaunt shaggy Porter forced to wait 

In days of old romance at Archimago’s gate, 


Advancing Summer, Nature's law falfilled, 
‘The choristers in every grove had stilled ; 

But we, we lacked not music of our own, 

For lightsome Fanny had thus early thrown, 
‘Mid the gay prattle of those infant tongues, 
Some notes prelusive, from the round of songs 
With which, more zealous than the liveliest bird 
"That in wild Arden’s brakes was ever heard, 
Her work and her work’s partners she can cheer, 
‘The whole day long, and all days of the year, 


‘Thus ginddened from our own dear Vale we pass 
And soon approach Diana's Looking-glass | 
To Loughrigg-tarn, round clear and bright ow 


heaven, 
Such name Italian faney would have given, 
Ere on its banks the few grey cabins rose 
‘That yet disturb not its concealed repose 
More than the fecblest wind that idly blows. 


Ah, Beaumont! when an opening in the rod 
Stopped me at once by charm of what it showed, 
‘The encircling region vividly exprest 
Within the mirror’s depth, a world at rest— 
Sky streaked with purple, grove and craggy bield* , 
And the smooth green of many 4 pendent field, 


© A-word common in the country, signifying shelter, ms 
in Scotland. 
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And, quicted and soothed, a torrent small, 


With here and there a faint imperfect gleam 

Of water-lilies veiled in misty steam— 

What wonder at this hour of stillness deep, 

A shadowy link ‘tween wakefulness and sleep, 
‘When Nature’s self, amid such blending, seems: 
To render visible her own soft dreams, 

Af, mixed with what appeared of rock, lawn, wood, 
Fondly embosomed in the tranquil flood, 

A glimpse I caught of that Abode, by Thee 
Designed to rise in bumble privacy, 

A lowly Dwelling, here to be outspread, 

Like « small Hamlet, with its bashful head 

‘Half hid in native trees. Alas 'tis not, 

‘Nor ever wns; I sighed, and left the spot 
‘Unconscions of its own untoward lot, 

And thought in silence, with regret too keen, 

Of unexperienced joys that might have been ; 
Of neighbourhood and intormingling arta, 

And golden summer days uniting cheerful hearts. 
But time, irrevocable time, ix flown, 

And let us utter thanks for blessings sown, 

And reaped—what hath been, and what is, our own, 


Not far we travelled ere a shout of gloo, 
Startling us all, dispersed my reverie; 
Such shout as many a sportive echo meeting 
Oft-times from Alpine chalets sends a greeting. 
‘Whence the blithe bail? behold a Peasant stand 
On high, a kerebief waving in her hand! 
Not unexpectant that by early day 
Our little Band would thrid this mountain way, 
Before her cottage on the bright hill side 
She hath advanced with hope to be descried. 
Right gladly answering signals we displayed, 
Moving along a tract of morning shade, 
And vocal wishes sent of like good will 
To our kind Friend high on the sunny hill— 
Luminous region, fair es if the prime 
Were tempting all astir to look aloft or climb ; 
Only the centre of the shining cot 
With door left open makes a gloomy spot, 
Emblem of those dark corners sometimes found 
Within the happiest breast on earthly ground, 


Rich prospect left behind of stream and vale, 
And mountaip-tops, a barren ridge we scale ; 
Deacend and reach, in Yewdale’s depths, » plain 
With haycocks studded, striped with yellowing 


grain— 
An area level as @ Lake and spread 





Under a rock too steep for man to tread, 

Where sheltered from the north and bleak morth- 
west 

Aloft the Raven hangs » visiblo nest, 

Fearless of all assaults that would her brood molest. 

Hot sunbeams fill the steaming vale; but hark, 

At our approach, a jealons watch-dog's bark, 

Noise that brings forth no liveried Page of state, 

But the whole household, that our coming wait. 

With Young and Old warm greetings we exchange, 

And jocund smiles, and toward the lowly Grange 

Press forward by the teasing dogs unseared. 

Entering, we find the morning meal prepared: 

So down we sit, though not till each had east 

Pleased looks around the delicate 

Rich cream, and snow-white eggs fresh from the 


nest, 
With amber honcy from the mountain's breast > 
Strawberries from lane or woodland, offering wild 
Of children’s industry, in hillocks piled ; 
Cakes for the nonce, and butter fit to lie 
Upon a lordly dish ; frank hospitality 
Where simple art with bounteous nature viel, 
And cottage comfort shunned not seemly pride. 


Kind Hostess! Handmaid also of the feast, 
If thou be lovelier than the kindling Eaat, 
Words by thy presence unrestrained may speak 
Of a perpetual dawn from brow and cheek — 
Tustinet with light whose sweetest promise Hes, 
Never retiring, in thy large dark eyes, 
Dark but to every gentle feeling tue, 
As if their lustre flowed from ether’s purest blow. 


‘Lot mo not ask what tears may have been wept 
By those bright eyes, what weary vigils kopty 


For wounds inflicted, nor what toil relieved 

By fortitude and patience, and the grace 

Of heaven in pity visiting the place, 

Not unadvisedly those secret springs 

1 leave unsearched: enough that memory elings, 
Here as eleewhere, to notices that make 

‘Their own significance for hearts awake, 

To rural incidents, whose genial powors 

Filled with delight three summer morning hours, 


More could my pen report of grave or gay 
‘That through our gipsy travel cheered the way 5 
But, bursting forth above the waves, the Sun 
Laughs at my pains, nnd seems to say, “ Be done.” 
‘Yet, Beaumont, thou wilt not, I trost, reprove 
‘This humble offering made by ‘Truth to Love, 












Nor chide the Muse that stooped to break a spell 
Which might have else been on me yet — 
Parewent. 


os — 
UPON PERUSING THR PORROOING KVISTLE THIRTY 
‘YEAMS AFTER Im COMPOSITION. 


Soon did the Almighty Giver of all rest 
‘Take those dear young Ones to a fearless nest ; 
And in Death's arms has long reposed the Friend 
For whom this simple Register was penned, 
‘Thanks to the moth that spared it for our eyes ; 
And Strangers even the slighted Scroll may prize, 
‘Moved by the touch of kindred sympathies. 
For—save the calm, repentance sheds o'er strife 
Raised by remembrances of misused life, 

‘The light from past endeavours purely willed 
And by Heaven's favour happily fulfilled ; 

‘Save hope that we, yet bound to Earth, may share 
‘The joys of the Departed—what so fair 

As blameless pleasure, not without some tenrs, 
Reviewed through Love's transparent veil of years! 


Jote—Lovanmco Tarn, allnded to in the foregoing 
Epistle, reseenbles, though much smaller in compass, the 
Lake Nemi, or Speculum Diane as it Ix often ontled, not 
‘only in Ite clear waters and circular form, and the beauty 
immediately surrounding It, but also as being overlooked 
by the eminence of Langdale Pikes ax Lake Newi is by 
that of Monte Calvo. Since this Bpistio was written 
‘Loughrigg Tarn has lost much of its beauty by the felling 
of many natural clumps of wood, relios of the old forest, 
particularly upon. the farm called“ The Oaks,” from the 
Abundance of that tree which grew there, 

‘i fe to be regretted, upon public grounds, that Sir George 

did not carry into effect bis intention of con 
structing bere a Summer Retreat im the style T have 
dosoribed ; as his tasto would have set an example bow 
Dufidings, with all the accommodations modern moloty 
‘requires, might beintroduced even into the most secluded 
Parts of Qiiscountry without injuring their native cha- 
‘acter, The design was not abandoned from failure of 
inclination on his part, but in cunsequence of local unto- 
wardoemes which need not be particularived. 


ed 
u. 


GOLD AND SILVER FISHES IN A VASE, 


[ ‘more than dull content, 
J haply Jess than joy. 
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‘Yet might your glassy prison soem 
A place where joy is known, 
‘Where golden flash und silver gleam 

Haye meanings of their own ; 
While, high and low, and all about, 
Your motions, glittering Elves t 
Ye weave—no danger from without, 

And peace among yourselves. 


‘Type of a sunny human breast 
Ts your transparent cell ; 
Where Fear is but a transiont guest, 
No sullen Humours dwell ; 
Where, sensitive of every ray 
‘That smites this tiny sea, 
Your sealy panoplies repay 
‘The loan with usury, 


How beautiful !—Yet none knows why 


When the fierce orbs abate their glare ;— 
Whiate’er your forms exprees, 

Whate’er ye scem, whate’er ye are— 
All leads to gentleness. 


‘Cold though your nature be, ’tis pure ; 
Your birthright is a fence 

From all that haughtier kinds endure 
‘Through tyranny of sense. 

Ah! not alone by colours bright 
Are Ye to henyen allied, 

‘When, like essential Forms of light, 
Ye mingle, or divide, 


For day-dreams soft as e’er beguilod 
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A wildeernonn bn rich with liberty, 
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Your independence in the fatheanlonn Deep t 
Hyroml, tiny nautilun, the living mall; 
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(on bem or worst which they and Nasure give? 
The beetle loves his unpretending track, 
‘The snail the house he carries on bis back ; 
The far-fetched worm with pleasure would down 
The bed we give him, though of softest down ; 
A noble instinet ; in all kinds the same, 
All ranks! What Sovereign, worthy of the name, 
If dexaned to breathe against his lawfal will 
An element that flatters him—to kill, 
Bat would rejice to barter outward show 
For the least boon that freedom can bestow! 


{ Bat mont the Bard is true to inborn right, 

| Lark of the dawn, and Philomel of night, 
Exults in freedom, can with rapture vouch 

| For the dear blessings of s lowly couch, 

, Anstural meal—days, months, from Nature’s hand ; 
Time, place, and business, all at his command !— 
Who bends to happier duties, who more wise 
Than the industrious Poet, taught to prize, 

| Above all grandeur, a pure life uncrossed 
By cares in which simplicity is lost ! 

‘That lifo—the flowery path that winds by stealth— 

, Which Horace needed for his spirit’s health ; 
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Sighod for, in heart and genius, overeome 
By noise and strife, and questions wearisome, 
And the vain splendours of Imperial Rome !— 


Give me the busableet note of those sad strains 
Drawn forth by pressure of his gilded chains, 
Asa chance-sunbeam from his memory fell 
Upon the Sabine farm he loved so well ; 

Or when the prattle of Blandusia’s spring 
Haunted his esr—he only listening— 

He proud to please, above all rivals, fit 

‘To win the palm of gaiety and wit; 

He, doabt not, with involantary dread, 
Shrinking from each new favour to be shed, 
By the world’s Ruler, on his honoured head ! 


Under a fancied yew-tree’s luckless shade 5 

A dolefal bower for penitential song, 

Where Manand Muse complained of mutual wrong ; 
While Cam's ideal current glided by, 

And antique towers nodded their foreheads high, 
Citadels dear to studious privacy, 

‘But Fortune, whe had long been used to sport 
With this tried Servant of a thankless Court, 
Relenting met his wishes ; and to you 

The remnant of his days at least was truc ; 
You, whom, though long deserted, he loved best ; 
You, Muse, books, ficlds, liberty, and rest ! 


Far happior they who, fixing hope and aim 
‘On the humanitics of peaceful fame, 
Enter betimes with more than martial fire 
‘The generous course, aspire, and still aspire ; 
‘Upheld by warnings heeded not too Inte 
‘Stifle the contradictions of their fate, 
And to one purpose cleave, their Being's godlike 

mate! 


‘Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid brow 
‘That woman ne’er should forfeit, keep thy vow ; 
With modest scorn reject whate'er would blind 
‘The ethereal eyesight, cramp the wingéd mind t 
‘Then, with « blessing granted from above 
‘To every sct, word, thought, and look of love, 
Life's book for Thee may lie unclosed, till age 
‘Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its Intest page *. 
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| And such as lift their foreheads, 


we 

oj POOR ROBIN, 
Now when the primrose makes a splendid show, 
And lilies face the March-winds in fall blow, 
And humbler growths as moved with one desire 
Put on, to welcome their best attire, 
Poor Robin is yet flowerless ; bat how gay 
With his red stalks upon this sunny day ! 
And, as his tufts of leaves he spreads, content 
With a hard bed and scanty nourishment, 
Mixed with the green, some shine not lacking power 
To rival summer's brightest scarlet flower; 
And flowers they well might seem to passers-by 
If looked at only with a careless eye ; 
Flowers—or a richer produce (did it suit 
The season) sprinklings of ripe strawberry fruit, 


But while a thousand pleasures come unsought, 
Why fix ‘upon his wealth or want a thought? 
Is the string touched in prelude to a lay 

Of pretty fancies that would round him play 
When all the world acknowledged elfin away? 
Or does it suit our humour to commend 

Poor Robin as a sure and erafty friend, 
Whose practice teaches, spite of names to show 
Bright colours whether they deceive or no — 
Nay, we would simply praise the free good-will’ 
With which, though slighted, he, on naked bill 
Or in warm valley, seeks his part to fill ; 
Cheerful alike if bare of flowers as now, 

Or when his tiny jgems shall deck his brow : 
Yet more, we wish that men by men despised, 


overprized, 
Should sometimesthink, where’er they chance to spy 
‘This child of Nature’s own humility, 


‘nor were the verses ever seen by the Individual for whom 
‘She 


the age of thirty-two or thirty-three years, on her way 
from Shalapore to Hombay, deeply lamented by all who 
Aenow her. 

Horenthuaiasm waxardent, her platy steadfast ; and her 
reat talents would have enabled her to be eminently usoful 
in the difficult path of 2ife to which abe had been called, 
‘The opinion she entertained of her own performances, 
given to the world ander hee maiden namo, Jewsbary, was 
modest and humble, and, indeed, far below their merite; 
fas te often the oase with thole who are making trinl of 
their powers, with a hope to discover what they are best 
fitted for. Inone quality, rie. quickness in the motions of 
her mind, she had, within the range of the Author's 
ncquaintanee, no equal 

* The small wild Geranium known by that name. 
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What recompense is kept in store or left 

For all that seem neglected or bereft ; 

With what nice care equivalents are given, 

How just, how bountiful, the hand of Heaven, 
Mancu, 1640 


Of bliss that grows without a care, 
And happiness that never flies— 
(How can it where love never dies t) 


For had thy charge been idle flowers, 

Fair Damsel | o’er my captive mind, 

‘To truth and sober reason blind, 

*Mid that soft air, those long-lost bowers, 
‘The sweet illusion might have hung, for hours. 





at Mt. 


TO A REDBREAST—(IN SICKNESS). 
Star, little choerfal Robin! stay, 
And at my casement sing, 
Though it should prove a farewell ny 
And this our parting spring. 


Though 1, alas! may ne'er enjoy 
‘The promise in thy song; 

A charm, that thought can not destroy, 
Doth to thy strain belong. 


Methinks that in my dying hour 
Thy song would still be dear, 

And with a more than earthly power 
My passing Spirit cheer. 


‘Then, little Bird, this boon confer, 
Come, and my requiem sing, 
Nor fail to be the harbinger 
Of everlasting Spring. 


a 


wi 
FLOATING ISLAND. 

‘Those lines mre by the Author of the Address to the 
Wind, &c. published heretofore along with my Poems. 
= above to a Hedbreast aro by 4 deceased female Tela 

ive, 

Haxaonious Powers with Nature work 
On sky, earth, river, lake and sea ; 
Sunshine and cloud, whirlwind and breeze, 
All in one duteous task agree. 


Once did I see a slip of earth 

(By throbbing waves long undermined) 
Loosed from its hold ; how, no one knew, 

But all might seo it flont, obedient to the wind ; 


Might seo it, from the mossy shore 
Dissovered, flont upon the Lake, 

Float with its crest of trees adorned 

‘On which the warbling birds their pastime take, 


Food, shelter, anfety, there thoy find ; 
‘There berries ripen, flowerets bloom ; 
‘There insects live their lives, and die; 
A peopled world it is; in sixe a tiny room, 


And thos through many seasons’ space 
‘This little Island may survive ; 

But Nature, though we mark her not, 
Will take away, may cease to give, 







































Perchance when you are wandering forth 

‘Upon some vacant sunny day, 

Without an object, hope, or fear, 

Thither your eyes may turn—the Isle is passed 
away; 


Buried beneath the glittering Lake, 
Tts place no longer to be found ; 
‘Yet tho lost fragments shall remain 
To fertilize some other ground, 


= vn. 


"Late, late yostreen I saw the new moone 


WE the suld moone fn bir arme." 
Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, Percy's Retiques 


‘Once I could hail (howe’er serene the sky) 


‘Young, like the Crescent that above me shane, 
Nonught I perceived within it dull or dim ; 

All that appeared was suitable to One 

‘Whose faney had a thousand fields to skim ; 
‘To oxpectations spreading with wild growth, 
And hope that kept with me her plightod troth. 


T saw (ambition quickening at tho view) 
A silver boast launched on a boundless flood ; 
A pearly erest, like Dian’s when it throw 
Tits brightest splendour round a leafy wood ; 
Bat not a hint from under-ground, no sign 
Fit for the glimmering brow of Proserpine. 


‘Or was it Dian's solf that seemed to move 
Before me nothing blemished the fair sight ; 
(On her I looked whom joound Fairies love, 
Cynthia, who puis the little stars to flight, 
And by that thinning magnifies the great, 

For exaltation of her sovernign state. 


And when I learned to mark the spectral Shape 
As cach new Moon obeyed the call of Time, 

If gloom fell on me, swift was my escape ; 
Such happy privilege hath life’s gay Prime, 

‘To see or not to vee, ax best may please 

A buoyant Spirit, and a heart at ease. 


‘Now, dazzling Stranger! when thou meet'st my 
‘Thy dark Aasociate over I discern ; 








Emblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
While I salute my joys, thoughts ad or stern 5 
Shades of past bliss, or phantoms that, to gain 
‘Their fill of promised lustre, wait in vain, 


‘So changes mortal Life with fleeting years ; 

A mournful change, should Reason fail to bring 

‘The timely insight that can temper fears, 

And from vicissitade remove its sting ; 

While Faith aspires to scats in that domain 

‘Where joys are perfect—neither wax nor wane, 
198. 


ei 1x. 


TO THE LADY FLEMING, 


(ON SEEING THR YOEXDATION FREPARIXG FOR THE EEKC- 
‘TKON OF STHAL CHAPEL, WESTMOBELAND. 


% 
Bust is this Isle—our native Land; 
‘Whore battlement and monted gate 

Are objects only for the hand 

‘Of hoary Time to decorate; 

‘Where shady hamlet, town that breathes 
Its busy smoke in social wreaths, 

No rampart’s stern defence require, 
Nought but the heaven-directed spire, 
And steeple tower (with pealing bella 
Far-heard)—our only citadels. 


™ 
© Lady! from a noble line 
Of chieftains sprung, who stoutly bore 
‘The spear, yot gave to works divine 
A bounteous help in days of yore, 
(As recards mouldering in the Dell 
Of Nightshade * haply yet may tell ;) 
‘Thee kindred aspirations moved 
‘To build, within vale belored, 
For Him upon whose high bebests 
All peace depends, all eafoty rests. 

om 
How fondly will the woods embrace 
"This daughter of thy pious care, 
Lifting her front with modest grace 
‘To make a fair recess more fair ; 
And to exalt the passing hour ; 
Or soothe it with » healing power 
Drawn from the Sacrifice fulfilled, 
Before this rugged soil was tilled, 
Or human habitation rose 
‘To interrupt the deep repose! 
* Bekange Ghyll—or the dell of Nightshade—tn which 








stands St, Mary's Abbey ln Low Pure. 


~ 
‘Well may the villagers rejoice! 
‘Nor heat, nor cold, ser weary ways, 
‘Will be 2 hindrance to the voice 
‘That would unite in prayer and praise 5 
More daly shall wild wandering Youth 
Receive the curb of mered truth, 
‘Shall tottering Age, bent carthward, bear 
‘The Promise, with uplifted ear; 


Should spread on Britain's favoured ground! 
‘That public order, private weal, 

Shoold e’er have felt or feared a wound 

From champions of the desperate law 

Which from their own blind hearts they draw ; 





Who tempt their reasoa to deny 
God, whom their passions dare defy, 
‘And beast that they alone are free 
Whe reach this dire extremity ! 
= 
‘Bat ture we from these * bold bad * men; 
‘The way, mild Lady ! that besth bed 
Down to their ‘ dark opprobrious dea,” 
Is all too rough for Thee to tread. 
‘Softly as morning vapours glide 
Down from Fairfield’s side, 
Shoeld move the tenor of his song 
‘Who means to charity no wrong; 
‘Whose offering gladly would uceard 
With this day’s work, in thoaght and word. 


x 
Heaven prosper it! may peace, and love, 

And hope, and consolation, fall, 

Through its meek influence, from sbove, 

And penetrate the bearts of all ; 

All who, areand the hallowed Fane, 4 
Shall sojourn in this fair domain ; 

Grateful to Thee, while service pure, 

And ancient ordinance, shall endure, 

For opportunity bestowed 

To kneel together, and adore their Ged f st 


cam, by the point In the horizon, at whieh the wun rose 
upon the day of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicnted. These observances of onr ancestors, and 
the causes of them, are the subject of the following 
stanzas, 

Wao in the antique age of bow and spear 

And feudal rapine elothed with iron mail, 

Came ministers of peace, intent te rear 

‘The Mother Church in yon sequestered vale ; 


Then, to her Patron Saint a previous rite 
Rosounded with deep swell and solemn close, 


‘Through unremitting vigils of the night, 
‘Till from his couch the wished-for Sun mprose. 





‘Ho rose, and straight—as by divine command, 
‘They, who had waited for that sign to trace 
‘Their work's foundation, gave with careful hand 
‘To the high altar its determined place ; 


Mindfal of Him who in the Orient born 
‘There lived, and on the cross his life resigned, 
And who, from out the regions of the morn, 
‘Tasuing in pornp, shall come to judge mankind, 


‘So taught their erved ;—nor failed the eastern aky, 
"Mid these more awful foclings, to infuse 

‘The sweet and natural hopes that shall not die, 
‘Long as the sun his gladsome course renews 


Por ws hath euch prelusive vigil ceased ; 

Yet still we plant, like men of elder days 

Our christian altar faithful to the cast, 

Whence the tall window drinks the morning rays ; 


‘That obvions emblem giving to the eyo 
Of meek devotion, which erewhile it gave, 
‘That symbol of the day-spring from on high, 
‘Triumphant o'er the darkness of the grave, 

1a. 


4 
xt 


THE HORN OF EGREMONT CASTLE. 
Ens the Brothers through the gateway 
Assmed forth with old and young, 

To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 
Which for ages there had bung. 

‘Horn it was which none could sound, 
‘No one upon living ground, 

Save He who came as rightful Heir 

‘To Exremont’s Domains and Castle fair. 


Heirs from times of earliest record 

‘Had the House of Lucie born, 

Who of right had held the Lordship 
Glaimed by proof upon the Horn: 

Each at the appointed hour 

‘Tried the Horn,—it owned his power; 

He was acknowledged: and the blast, 

Which goed Sir Eustace noundod, was tho last. 


With his lance Sir Eustace pointed, 
And to Hubert thos mid he, 

‘© What I speak this Horn shall witness 
Por thy better memory. 

Hear, then, and neglect me not ! 

At this time, and on this spot, 

‘Tho words are uttered from my heart, 
As my last carneet prayer ere we depart. 








‘On good service wo are going 

Life to risk by sea and land, 

In which course if Christ our Saviour 

Do my sinful soul demand, 

Hither come thou back straightway, 
Hubert, if alive that day; 
Return, and sound the Horn, that we 

May have a living House still left in thee!” 


Fear not,” quickly answered Hubert ; 
* As I am thy Father's son, 

What thou askest, noble Brother, 

With God's favour shall be done,” 

So were both right well content : 

Forth they from the Castle went, 

And st the head of their Array 

To Palestine the Brothers took their way, 


Side by side they fought (the Lucies 

Were a line for valour famed) 

And where’er their strokes alighted, 

There the Saracens were tamed, 

Whence, then, could it come—the thought— 
By what evil spirit brought t 

Ob! cane brave Man wish to take 

His Brother's life, for Landa” and Castle’s sake! 


“Sir!” the Ruffians said to Hubert, 

“ Deep he lies in Jordan flood.” 
Stricken by this ill assurance, 

Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 

* Take your earnings,”—Ob ! that I 
Could have seen my Brother die! 

Tt waa a pang that voxed him then ; 
And oft returned, again, and yet again. 


Months passed on, and no Sir Eustace ! 
Nor of him were tidings heard. 
Wherefore, bold as day, the Murderer 
Baek again to England steered. 

‘To his Castle Hubert sped ; 
Nothing has he now to dread, 

But silent and by stealth he camo, 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 


None could tell if it were night-time, 
Night or day, at even or morn; 

No one’s eyo had seen him enter, 

No one’s ear had heard the Horn. 

But bold Hubert lives in glee + 

‘Months and years went amilingly ; 

‘With plenty was his table spread 

‘Ani bright the Lady: ts who shansa bis bed 
















Likewise he had sons and daughters; 
And, as good men do, he mate 

At hin beard by these surrounded, 
Plourishing in fair estate. 

And while thus in open day 

Once he sate, as old books aay, 

A blast was uitered from the Hora, 
‘Where by the Castle-gate it hung forlorn. 


“Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace! 

He is come to claim bis right= 

Ancient castle, woods, and mountains 

Hear the challenge with 

Hubert! though the blast be blown 

He is helpless and alone: 

‘Thou hast a dangeon, speak the word ! 

And there he may be lodged, and thou be Lord. 


Speak |—nstounded Habert cannot ; 
And, if power to speak he had, 

All are daunted, all the household 
Smitten to the heart, and sad. 

‘Tis Sir Eustace ; if it be 

Living man, it must be he! 

‘Thus Hubert thought in his dismay, 
And by a postern-gate he slunk away. 


Long, and long was he unheard of: 

‘To his Brother then he camo, 

Made confession, asked forgiveness, 
Asked it by a brother's name, 

And by all the saints in heaven ; 

And of Eustace was forgiven: 

Then in a convent went to hide 

His melancholy head, and there he died. 









renowned, 
Sounded the Horn which they alone could sound. 
1906. 
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GOODY BLAKE AND BARRY GILL. 
‘4 TRUE sTORT, 
‘On! what's the matter? what's the mattor! 


‘What is’ that ails young Harry Gill! 
‘That evermore his teeth they chatter, 


Chatter, chatter, chatter still t 
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-In March, December, and in July, 








Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good dnifite grey, and flannel fine ; 
Ho has blanket on bis back, 

And coats enough to smother nine. 







*Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 
‘Tho neighbours tel, and tell you truly, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 
"Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, beseath the moon, 
‘His teeth they chatter, chatter still f 


Young Harry was a lusty drover, 
And who so stout of limb as het 
His checks were red as ruddy clover; 
His voice was like the voice of three 
Old Goody Blake was old and poor; 
Tl fed sho was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who paased ber door 
Might sec how poor a hut she bad. 


























All day she span in her poor dwolling = 
And then her three hourw’ work at night, 


By the sumo fire to boil their pottage, 
‘Two poor old Dames, as I have known, 
‘Will often live in one small eottage ; 
Bot abe, poor Woman ! housed alone. 
‘Twas well enough when summer came, 


Would sit, as any linnet, gay. 


But when the ico our streams did fetter, 
Oh then how her old bones would shake! 
You would have maid, if you had met her, 
‘Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
Her evenings then ware dull and dead: 
Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bod ; 

And then for cold not sleep » wink, 


O joy for her! whone’er in winter 
‘The winds at night had made a rout; 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many 4 rotten bough about, 











‘Yet never had she, well or sick, 
As every man who knew bor says, 
A pile beforehand, turf or stick, 
Eaough to warm her for three days. 


Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could any thing be more 

‘Than an old hedge to Goody Blake! 
And, now and then, it must be snid, 
Whee her old bones were cold and chill, 
‘She left her fire, or left hor bed, 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had long suspocted 

‘This trespass of old Goody Blake ; 

And vowed that she should be detected— 
‘That he on her would vengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go, 
And to the fields his road would take ; 
And there, at night, in frost and snow, 
‘He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 


And once, behind a rick of barley, 


Sho's nt the hedge of Harry Gill! 


Right glad was he when he bebeld her: 
Stick after stick did Goody pull : 

He stood behind a bush of elder, 

‘Till she bed filled her apron full. 
When with her lond she turned about, 
‘The by-way back again to take 5 

‘He started forward, with a shout, 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 


And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he beld her fast, 

And fierecly by the arm he shook her, 
And cried, “I've caught you then at last!" 
‘Then Goody, who had nothing said, 

‘Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 

And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
"To God that is the judge of all. 
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‘The cold, cold moon above her bead, 
‘Thus on her knees did Goody pray 5 
Young Harry heard what she had said: 
And iey cold he turned away. 


‘He went complaining all the morrow 
‘That be was cold and very ebill : 

His faco was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 
Alas! that day for Harry Gill! 

‘That day he wore a riding-coat, 

But not a whit the warmer he; 

Another was on Thursday brought, 

And ere the Sabbath be had three, 


Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 
And blankets were about him pinned 5 
‘Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter, 
Like a loose casement in the wind, 
And Harry's flesh it fell away ; 

And all who see him say, ‘tis plain, 
That, livo as long as livo he may, 

‘He never will be warm again, 


No word to any man he uttors, 
A-bed or up, to young or old 5 
But ever to himself he mutters, 
Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” 
A-bed or up, by night or day 5 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still, 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill! 
7am. 


PRELUDE, 


PREFLKED TO TRE YOLOME ENTITLED “POEMS CHIEFLY 
OF EAMLY AMD LATE YEARS.” 


P 


To his own genial instincts ; and was heard 
(Though not without some plaintive tones between) 
To utter, above showers of blossom swept 

From tossing boughs, the promiso of a calm, 
Which the unsheltered traveller might receive 
With thankful spirit, The deseant, and the wind 
‘That seemed to play with it in love or scorn, 
Encouraged and endeared the strain of words 
‘That haply flowed from me, by fits of silence 
Impelled to livelier pace. But now, my Book! 
Chasiged with thten lays, and others of ike mood, 
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Or loftier pitch if higher rose the theme, 
Go, single—yet aspiring to be joined 
With thy Forerunners that through many « year 
‘Have faithfully prepared each other's way— 
Go farth upon a mission best fulfilled 
‘When and wherever, in this changeful world, 
Power hath been given to please for higher ends 
‘Than pleasure only ; gladdening to prepare 
For wholesome sadness, troubling to refine, 
Calming to raise ; and, bys sapiont Art 
Diffused through all the mysteries of our Being, 
‘Softening the toils and pains that have not ceased 
‘To cast their shadows on our mother Earth 
Since the primeval doom. Such is the graco 
Which, though unsued for, fails not to deseend 
With heavenly inspiration ; such the aim 
‘That Reason dictates; and, as even the wish 
‘Has virtue in it, why should hope to mo 
‘Harass the mind and strip from off the bowers 
‘Of private life their natural plensantness, 
A Voice—devoted to the love whose seeds 
Are sown in every human breast, to beauty 
Lodged within compass of the humblest sight, 
‘To cheerful intercourse with wood and field, 
And with man’s substantial 
Will not be heard in vain! And in those days 
When unforeseen distress spreads far and wide 
Among 1 People mournfully cast down, 
Or into anger roused by venal words: 
Tn recklessness flung out to overturn: 
‘The judgment, and divert the gencral heart 
From mutual good—some strain of thine, my Book! 
Canght at propitious intervals, may win 
‘Listeners who not unwillingly admit 
Kindly emotion tending to console 
And reconcile ; and both with young and old 
Exalt the sense of thoughtful gratitude 
For benefits that still survive, by faith 
In progross, under laws divine, maintained, 

BYDAL MOUNT, 

March 26, 1042, 


aI. 
TO A CHILD. 
WRITTEN 0 UEA ALBUM, 
Smartservice is true service while it Insts: 
Of humblest Friends, bright Creature ! scorn not 
‘one: 
‘The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the Sun. 
138, 





xv. 

LINES 

WAITTEN (8 THE ALIUM OF THE COUNTESS OF LONEDALE. 
wov, 5, 18%. 

Lapy! « Pen (perhaps with thy regard, 

Among the Favoured, favoured not the least) 

Left, mid the Reconis of this Book inscribed, 

Deliberate traces, registers of thought 

And feeling, suited to the place and time 

‘That gave them birth:—months passed, and still 

this hand, 

‘That had not bean too timid to imprint 

Words which the virtues of thy Lord inspired, 

Was yet not bold enough to write of Thee. 

And why that scrupulous reserve? In sooth 

‘The blameless cause lay in the Theme itself, 

Flowors are there many that delight to strive 

With tho sharp wind, and seem to court the shower, 

Yet are by nature careless of the sun 

Whether he shine on them or not; and some, 

Where’er he moves along the unclouded sky, 

‘Turn a broad front full on his flattering beams: 

Others do rather from their notice shrink, 

Loving the dewy shade,—a humble band, 

Modest and sweet, a progeny of earth, 

Congenia! with thy mind and character, 

High-born Augusta! 
Witnoes Towers, and Groves! 

And Thou, wild Stream, that giv’st the honoured 

name 

Of Lowther to this ancient Line, bear witness 

From thy most eceret haunts; and ye Parterres, 

Which She is pleased and proud to call her own, 

Witness how oft upon my noble Friend 

Mute offerings, tribute from an inward sense 

Of admiration and respectful love, 

‘Have waited—till the affections could no more 

Endure that silence, and broke out in song, 

‘Snatches of rnusic taken up and dropt 

Like those self-solacing, those under, notes 

‘Trilled by the redbreast, when autumnal leaves 

Are thin upon the bough. Mine, only mine, 

‘The pleasure wns, and no one heard the praise, 

Checked, in the moment of its imme, checked 

And reprebended, by # fancied blush 

From the pure qualities that called it forth. 


2 


‘Thus Virtue lives debarred from Virtue's meed ; 
‘Thus, Lady, is retiredness a veil 
That, while it only spreads o softening charm 
O'er features looked at by discerning eyes, 
Hides half their beanty from the common gaze ; 















And thus, even on the exposed and breexy hill 
Of lofty station, female goodness walks, 
When side by side with Innar 

Asin a cloister, Yet the grateful Poor 
(Such the immunities of low estate, 





































All that they think and feel, with toars of joy ; 
And benedictions not unheard in heaven: 

And friend in the ear of friend, where speech is free 
To follow truth, is eloquent as they. 


‘Then let the Book receive in these prompt lines 
A just memorial ; and thine eyes consent 
‘To rend that they, who mark thy course, behold 
A life declining with the golden light 
Of summer, in the season of sere leaves ; 
See cheerfulness undamped by stealing Time ; 


And shall the Verse not tell of lighter gifts 

‘With these ennobling attributes conjoined 

And blended, in peculiar harmony, 

By Youth's surviving spirit! What agile grace! 

A nymplelike liberty, in nymph-like form, 

Beheld with wonder; whether floor or path 

‘Thou tread ; or sweep—borne on the managed 
steed— 


Floet as the shadows, over down or ficld, 
Driven by atrong winds at play among the clouds. 


‘Yet one word more—one farewell word—a wish 
Which came, but it has passed into a prayer— 
"That, ns thy sun in brightness is declining, 
So—at an hour yet distant for their sakes 
Whose tender love, here faltering on the way 

_ Of a diviner love, will be forgiven— 
So may it set in peace, to rise again 
For everlasting glory won by faith. 


BVI 
GRACE DARLING. 


Axono the dwollers in the silent fields 
‘The natural heart is touched, and public way 
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‘Whom, since her birth on bleak Northambria’s 


Coast, 
Known unto few but prized as far as known, 
A single Act endears to high and low 
Through the whole land—to Manhood, moved in 


spite 
Of the world's freezing cares—to generous Youth— 
To Infancy, that lisps her praiso—to Age 
‘Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 
‘Of tremulous admiration, Such true fame 
Awnits her now; but, verily, good deeds 

Do no imperishable record find 

Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers may live 
A theme for angels, when they celebrate 

The virtues which earth 
Has witnees’d. Oh! that winds and waves could 


speak 
Of things which ¢hoir united power ealled forth 
From the pure depths of her humanity ! 
A Maiden gentle, yet, at duty’s call, 
Firm and unflinching, as the Lighthouse reared 
On tho Island-rock, her lonely dwolling-place ; 
Or like the invincible Rock itself that braves, 
Age after age, the hostile eloments, 
As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s coll, 


All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor 


paused, 
When, as day broke, the Maid, through misty air, 
Exspies far off a Wreck, amid the surf, 
Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 
Half of « Vessel, half—no more; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain, 
Or thither thronged for refuge, With quick glance 
Daughter and Sire through optic-glass discern, 
Clinging about the remnant of this Ship, 
Creatures—how precious in the Maidens sight ! 
For whom, belike, the old Man grieves still more 
‘Than for thoir fellow-sufferers ongulfed 
Where every parting agony is hushed, 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife, 
“ But courage, Father | lot us out to sen— 
A few may yet besaved." The Daughter’s words, 
Her earnest tone, and look beaming with faith, 
Dispel the Father's doubts: nor do they lack 
‘Tho noble-minded Mother's helping hand 
‘To launch the boat ; and with her blessing cheered, 
And inwardly sustained by silent prayer, 
Together they put forth, Father and Child! 
Each grasps an oar, and struggling on they go— 
Rivals in effort ; and, alike intent 
Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually cromed 
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And shattered, and re-gathering their might ; 
‘As if the tumult, by the Almighty’s will 
Were, in the conscious sea, roused and prolonged 


‘Their arms still strengthening with the strength- 
‘ening heart, 

Though danger, as the Wreck is near’d, becomes 

More imminent. Not unseen do they approach ; 

And rapture, with varieties of fear 

Tnoessantly conflicting, thrills the frames 

Of those who, in that danntless energy, 

Foretaste deliverance ; but the least, perturbed 

‘Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he porecives 

‘That of the pair—tossed on the waves to bring 

Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life— 

‘Ono is a Woman, a poor earthly sinter, 

Or, be the Visitant other than sho seems, 

A jmardian Spirit sent from pitying Heaven, 

In woman's shape, But why prolong the tale, 

Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 

Armed to repel them! Every hazard faced 

‘And difficulty mastered, with resolve 

‘That no one breathing should be left to perish, 

‘This last remainder of the crew are all 

Placed ins the little boat, then o'er the deep 

‘Are eafely borne, landed upon the beach, 

And, in fulfilment of God’s mercy, lodged 

Within tho sboltering Lighthouse-—Shout, yo 
Waves! 

Send forth a song of triumph. Waves and Winds, 

Exult in this deliverance wrought through faith 

In Him whose Providence your rage hath served! 

Ye screaming Sea-mews, in the concert join ! 

And wonld that some immortal Voice—a Voice 

Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 


Breathes ont from floor or couch, through pallid | 


lips 
Of the survivors—to the clouds might bear— 
Blended with praise of that parental love, 
Beneath whose watchful eye the Maiden grow 
Piows and pure, modest and yet so brave, 
Though young so wise, though meek eo resolute — 
Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
‘Yea, to celestial Choirs, Guice Danciwo’s name 

tea. 





7 xvE 


THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 


PARTE 


Enoven of rose-bud lips, and eyes 
Like harcbolls bathed in dew, 

Of cheek that with carnation vies, 
And veins of violet hue; 

Earth wants not beauty that may scorn 
A likening to frail flowers ; 

‘Yea, to tho stars, if they were born 
For veasons and for hours, 


Through Moscow's gates, with gold unbarred,, 
Stopped One at dead of night, 
From moditated blight; 

By stealth she passed, and fled as fast 
As doth the hunted fawn, 

Nor stopped, till in the dappting east 
Appeared unwelcome dawn. 


Seven days she lurked in brake and field, 
Seven nights her course renewed, 

Sustained by what her scrip might yield, 
Or berries of the wood ; 

At length, in darkness travelling on, 
When lowly doors were shut, 

‘The haven of her hope she won, 
Her Foster-mother's hut. 


“To put your love to dangerous proof 
T come,” snid xhe, from far; 

For [ havo loft my Father’s roof, 
In terror of the Czar.” 

No answer did the Matron give, 
No second look she cast, 

But hung upon the Fugitive, 
Embracing and embraced. 


She led the Lady to a seat 
Beside the glimmering fire, 
Bathed duteously her wayworn feet, 
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‘When she, whose couch had been the sod, 
Whose pine or thorn, 

Had breathed a sigh of thanks to God, 
‘Who comforts the forlorn ; 

While over her the Matron bent 


Through Jong and perilous flight ; 
Anil “0 beloved Nurse,” she mid, 
“ My thanks with silont tars 
Have unto Heaven and You been paid ; 
‘Now listen to my fears ! 


* Have you forgot” —and here she «miled— 
“Tho babbling flattories 

You lavished on me when a child 
Disporting round your knees t 

I was your Iambkin, and your bird, 
Your star, your gem, your flower ; 

Light words, that were more lightly heard 
Tn many a cloudless hour ! 


The blossom you so fondly praised 
Ts come to bitter fruit ; 

A mighty One upon me gazed ; 
T spurned his lawless suit, 

And must be hidden from his wrath : 
‘You, Foster-father dear, 

‘Will guide me in my forward path ; 
T may not tarry here | 


“1 cannot bring to utter woo 





As from a lonely lamp ; 

And midway in the ungafo mornss, 
A single Island rose 

Of firm dry ground, with healthful grass 
Adorned, and shady boughs. 


The Woodman knew, for such the craft 
This Ruvcian vassal plied, 

That never fowler’s gun, nor shaft 
Of archer, there was tried; 


‘The bold good Man his labour sped 
At nature’s pare command 5 

Heart-scothed, and busy as » wren, 
While, in a hollow nook, 

Sho moulds hor sight-oluding den 
Above a murmuring brook, 


‘His task accomplished to his mind, 
‘Tho twain ere break of day 

Creep forth, and through the forest wind 
‘Their solitary way 5 

Few words they speak, nor dare to slack 
‘Their pace from mile to mile, 

‘Till they have cromed the quaking marsh, 
And reached the lonely Isle. 


‘The sun above the pine-trees showed 
A bright and cheerful face ; 

And Ina looked for her abode, 
‘Tho promised hiding-plnce ; 

She sought in vain, the Woodman smiled ; 
No threshold could be seen, 

Nor roof, nor window ;—all seemed wild 
As it had ever been, 
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‘Advancing, you might guess an hour, 
‘The front with such nice care 


‘Is masked, ‘if house it be or bowor,’ 


And Heaven doth to her virtue grant 
‘That here she may abide 

Tn solitude, with every want 
By cautions love supplied. 


‘No queen, before a shouting crowd, 
‘Led on in bridal state, 

Ever struggled with a heart so proud, 
Entering hor palaco gato; 

Rejoiced to bid the world farewell, 
No saintly anchorens 

Ever took possession of hor cell 
With deeper thankfulness, 


“Father of all, upon thy care 
And morey am I thrown ; 
‘Be thou my safeguard !"—such her prayer 
‘When she was loft alone, 
Kneeling amid the wilderness 
When joy had passed away, 
And smiles, fond efforts of distress 
To hide what they betray | 


‘The prayer is heard, the Saints have seen, 
Diffused through form and face, 
Resolves devotedly serene ; 
‘That monumental grace 
Of Faith, which doth all passions tame 
‘That Reason should control ; 
Anil shows in the untrembling frame 
A statuo of the soul. 








‘Till Daphne, desperate with pursuit 
Of his imperious love, 

At her own prayer transformed, took root, 
A laurel in the grove. 


‘Then did the Penitent adorn 
His brow with laurel green 5 
And 'mid his bright locks never shorn 
‘No meaner leaf was seen ; 
And poets mgo, through every age, 
About their temples wound 
‘The bay; and conquerors thanked the Gods, 
With laurel chaplets crowned. 


Into tho mists of fabling Time 
So far runs back the praise 

Of Beauty, that disdains to climb 
Along forbidden ways 5 

‘That scorns temptation ; power defies 
Where mutual love is not; 

And to the tomb for rescue flies 
When life would be a blot. 


‘To this fair Votaress, a fate 
More mild doth Heaven ordain 
Upon her Island desolate 5 
And words, not breathed in vain, 
Might tell what intercourse she found, 
Her silence to endear; 
What birds she tamed, what flowers the ground 
Sent forth her peace to cheer. 


‘To one mute Presence, above all, 
Heer soothed affections ch 

A picture on the cabin wall 
By Russian usage hung— 

‘The Mother-maid, whose countenance bright 
With love abridged the day; 

And, communed with by taper light, 
Chasod spectral foars away. 


And oft, as either Guardian came, 
The joy in that rotreat 

Might any common friendship shame, 
So high their hearts would beat ; 

And to the lone Recluse, whate’or 
They brought, each visiting 

‘Was like the crowding of the year 
With a now burst of spring. 


But, when she of her Parents thought, 
‘The pang was hard to bear; 

And, if with all things not enwrought,, 
‘That trouble still is near. 
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Before her flight she had not dared 
‘Their constancy to prove, 

Too much the heroic Daughter feared 
‘The weakness of their love. 


Dark is the past to them, and dark 
The future still must be, 

Till pitying Saints conduct her bark 
Into a safer sea— 

Or gentle Nature close her eyes, 
‘And set her Spirit froe 

From the altar of this sacrifice, 
In vestal purity. 


Yet, when above the forest-glooms 
‘The white swans southward passed, 
High as the pitch of their swift plumes 
Heer fancy rode the blast ; 
And bore her toward the fields of France, 
Her Father's native land, 
‘To mingle in the rustic dance, 
‘The happiest of the band ! 


Of those belovéd fields she oft 
Had heard her Father tell 

In phrase that now with echoes soft 
Haunted her lonely cell ; 

Sho saw the hereditary bowers, 
She heard the ancestral stream ; 
‘Tho Kremlin and its haughty towers 

Forgotten like » drear ! 


“ 
PART IV. 


‘Tux ever-changing Moon had traced 
‘Twelve times her monthly round, 

‘When through the unfrequented Waste 
Was heard o startling sound; 

A shout thrice sent from one who chased 
At speed a wounded deer, 

through branches interlaced, 

And where the wood was clear, 


‘The fhinting creature took the marsh, 
And toward the Island fled, 

While plovers screamed with tumult harsh 
Above his antlered head ; 

‘This, Ina saw ; and, palo with fear, 
‘Shrunk to her citadel ; 

‘The desperate deer rushed on, and near 
‘The tangled covert foll. 





Across the marsh, the game in view, 
‘The Hunter followed fant, 
Nor paused, till o'er the stag he blew 


* From your deportment, Sir! 1 deem 
‘That you have worn a sword, 

And will not hold in light esteem 
A suffering wornan’s word; 

‘There is my covert, there perchance 
I might have lain concealed; 

‘My fortunes hid, my countenance 
Not even to you revealed. 


“ Tears might be shed, and I might pray, 
Crouching and terrified, 
‘That what has been unveiled to day, 
‘You would in mystery hide; 
But I will not defile with dust 
‘The knee that bends to adore 
‘Tho God in heaven ;j—attend, be just ; 
‘This ask I, and no more! 


1 speak not of the winter’s cold, 
For summer's heat exchanged, 
‘While T have lodged in this ough hold, 
From social life 
or yok ct troelie Gl sessed 
High Heaven is my defence ; 
And every season has soft arms 
For injured Innocence, 


“ From Moscow to the Wilderness 
It was my choice to come, 

‘Lest virtue should be harbourless, 
And honour want a home ; 

And happy were I, if the Czar 
Rotain his lawless will, 

To end life hore like this poor decr, 


Who fofled an Emperor's eager queet} 
You, Lady, forced to wear 

‘These rude habiliments, and rest 
‘Your head in this dark lair!" 
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But wonder, pity, soon were quelled ; He sued :—heart-emitten by the wroes, 
And in her face and mien To the lorn Fugitive 
The soul’s pure brightness he beheld ‘The Emperor sent a pledge as strong 
Without a veil between : As sovereign power could give. 
He loved, be hoped,—a holy fame t 
Kindled ‘mid rapturous tears ; O more than mighty change! If eer 
The passion of a moment came Amazement rose to pain, 
‘As on the wings of years, And joy’s excess produced a fear 
Of something void and vain; 
“ Such bounty is no gift of chance,” ’Twas when the Parents, who had mare! 
Exclaimed he ; “righteous Heaven, So long the lost as dead, 
Preparing your deliverance, Beheld their only Child returned, 
To me the charge hath given. The household floor to tread. 
The Czar full oft in words and deeds 
Is stormy and self-willed ; Soon gratitude gave way to love 
But, when the Lady Catherine pleads, Within the Maiden’s breast: 
His violence is stilled. Delivered and Deliverer move 
In bridal garments drest; 
Leave open to my wish the course, Meek Catherine had her own reward; 
And I to her will go; The Czar bestowed a dower; 
From that humane and heavenly source, And universal Moscow shared 
Good, only good, can flow.” The triumph of that hour. 
Faint sanction given, the Cavalier 
Was eager to depart, Flowers strewed the ground ; the nopit! 
Though question followed question, dear Was held with costly state ; 
To the Maiden’s filial heart. } And there, ’mid. many a noble guest, 
The Foster-parents sate ; 
Light was his step,—his hopes, more light, Encouraged by the imperial eye, 
Kept pace with his desires ; They shrank not into shade ; 
And the fifth morning gave him sight Great was their bliss, the honour hit 





Of Moscow's glittéring spires. H To them and nature paid! 





INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ce 
t 


1% THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON, Tint wat oF srK 
G8OROE BEAUMONT, BART, LRICEATERSHIRE. 


1908, 
‘Tue embowering rose, the acacia, and the pine, 
Will not unwillingly their place resign 5 

Tf but the Cedar thrive that near them stands, 
Planted by Beaumont's and by Wordsworth’s hands, 
One wooed the silent Art with studious pains: 
‘These groves havoheard the Other's pensivestrains ; 
Devoted thus, their spirits did unite 

By interchange of knowledge and delight. 

May Nature's kindliest powers sustain the Tree, 
And Love protect it from all injury! 

And when its potent branches, wide out-thrown, 
Darken the brow of this memorial Stone, 


Here may some Painter sit in future days, 
‘Some future Poet meditate his lays ; 
Not mindless of that distant age renowned 


When hovered o'er this ground, 

‘The haunt of him who sang how spear and shicld 
In civil conflict met on Boswarth-field ; 

And of that famous Youth, full soon removed 
From earth, perhaps by Shakspeare’s self approved, 
Fletcher's Associate, Jonson’s Friend beloved, 


n. 
IX A GARDEN OF THE SAME. 


Orr is the medal faithful to ite trust 
‘When temples, columns, towors, are Inid in dust ; 
And "tis a common ordinance of fate 
‘That things obscure and small outlive the great: 
‘Hence, when yon mansion and the flowery trim 
Of this fair garden, and its alleys dim, 
And all its stately trees, aro passed away, 
‘This little Niche, unconscious of deeay, 
‘Perchance may etill survive. And be it known 
‘That it was scooped within the living stone,— 

| OF abourer plodding for his daily gains, 





But by an industry that wrought in love 5 
With help from female hands, that proudly strove 
To aid the work, what time these walks and bowers 
‘Were shaped to cheer dark winter’s lonely hours 


a“ 
mm. 


WRITTEN AY THE REQUEST OF SIR GROROR WEAU- 
MOST, MART., AND IN HI5 NAME, FOR AN URN, 
PLACED BY HIM AT THE TELMINATION OP A KEWLY> 
PLANTED AVENUE, IN THE SAME GROUNDS. 


Yx Limo-trees, ranged before this hallowed Urn, 
Shoot forth with lively power at Spring’s return; 
And be not slow a stately growth to rear 

Of pillars, branching off from year to year, 

‘Till they have loaned to framea darksome aisle ;— 
‘That may recal to mind that awful Pile 

‘Where Reynolds, ‘mid our country’s noblest dead, 
In the Inst sanctity of fame is laid, 

—There, though hy right the excelling Paintor sleep 
‘Whore Death and Glory a joint sabbath keep, 
Yot not tho less hia Spirit would hold dear 
Self-hidden praise, and Friendship's private tear : 
Hence, on my patrimonial grounds, have L 
Rajsed this frail tribute to hia memory ; 

From youth o zealous follower of the Art 

‘That he professed ; attached to him in heart ; 
Admiring, loving, and with grief and pride 
Feeling what England lost when Reynolds died. 


OP oir 


FOR A SEAT IN TILE GROVES OF COLEORTON. 


Bewearn yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound, 

Rugged and high, of Charnwood's forest ground, 

Stand yet, but, Stranger ! hidden from thy view, 

‘The ivied Ruins of forlorn Gaack Drev ; 

Erst a religious House, which day and night 

With hymns resounded, and the chanted rite: 

And when these rites had ceased, the Spot gave 
birth 

‘To honourable Men af various worth; 
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‘There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, 

Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager child; 

‘There, under shadow af the neighbouring rocks, 

Sang youthful tales of shopherds and their flocks ; 

Unconscious prelude to hervic themes, 

Heart-breaking tears, and melancholy dreams 

‘Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous rage, 

With whioh hit genius shook the buskined stage. 

‘Communities are lost, and Empires dic, 

And things of holy uso unhallowed lie ; 

‘They perish ;—but the Intellect can rnise, 

‘From airy words alone, a Pile that no’er decays. 
1608. 


£ 
v. 


WRITTEN WITH A PENCEL UPON A STONE IN TIKK 
WALL OF THK MOUSE (AN OUT-HOUSE), ON THEE 
ISLAND aT GRASMERE, 

Rope is this Edifice, and Thou hast seen 

Buildings, albeit rude, that have maintained 


‘Bot take it in good part :—alas! the poor 
Vitruvius of our village had no help 
From the great City ; never, upon leaves 


Antique, and Cottage with verandah graced, 

Nor lacking, for fit company, alcove, 
Green-house, shell-grot,and mow-lined hermitage, 
‘Thou see'st a homely Pile, yet to these walls 

‘The heifer comes in the snow-storm, and here 
‘The new-dropped lamb finds shelter from the wind. 
And hither does one Poet sometimes row 

His pinnace, a small vagrant barge, up-piled 
With plenteous store of heath and withered fern, 
(A lading which he with his sickle cuts, 

Among the mountains) and beneath this roof 

He makes his summer couch, and here at noon 
‘Spreads out his limbs, while, yet unshorn, the 


Panting beneath the burthen of their wool, 

Lie round him, even as if they were a part 

‘Of his own Household: nor, while from his bed 

‘He looks, through the open door-place, toward the 
lake 


And to the stirring breexes, does he want 
Creations lovely as the work of sleep— 
Fair sights, and visions of romantic joy ! 











INSCRIPTIONS. 





“ 
va 

WRITTEN WITH 4 SLATE PENCIL ON 4 STONE, ON THE 

‘SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN OF BLAGK COMB. 
‘Srar, bold Adventurer ; rest awhile thy limbs 
‘On this commodious Seat! for much remains: 
Of hard ascent before thou reach the top 
Of this huge Eminence,—from blackness named, 
And, to far-travellod storms of sea and Innd, 
A favourite spot of tournament and war! 
But thee may no such boisterous visitants 
Molest ; may gentle broezes fan thy brow 5 
And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 
Bedim, the grand terraqueous spectacle, 
From centre to circumference, unveiled t 
Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy rest, 
That on the summit whither thou art bound, 
A geographic Labourer pitched his tent, 
With books supplicd and instruments of art, 
To measure height and distance ; lonely task, 
Wook after week pursued !—To him was given. 
Full many » glimpse (but sparingly bestowed 
On timid man) of Nature's processes 
Upon the exalted hills He mado 
That once, while there he plied his stadious work 
Within that canvass Dwelling, colours, lines, 
And the whole surface of the out-spread map, 
Became invisible: for all around 
Had darkness fallen—unthreatened,unproclaimed— 
As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment ; total gloom, 
In which he nate alone, with unclosed eyes, 
Upon the blinded mountain's silent top ! 

ma 


7 

vn. 

WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PENCIL UPON A STONE, THE 
LARGEST OF A HEAL LYING NKAR A DESERTED 
QUARRY, UPON ONE OF THE ISLANDS AT RTDAL. 

Sreayorn! this hillock of mis-shapen stones 

Is not # Ruin spared or made by time, 

Nor, as perchance thou rashly deem'st, the Cairn 

Of some old British Chief = "tis nothing more 

‘Than the rudo embryo of a litthe Dome 

Or Pleasure-house, once destined to be built 

Among the birch-trees of this rocky isle, 

But, as it chanced, Sir William having learned 

‘That from the shore a full-grown man: 

And make himself a freeman of this xpot 

At any hour he chose, the prudent Knight 








Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 

Are monuments of his unfinished task, 

‘The block on which these lines are traced, perhaps, 

‘Was once selected as the corner-atone 

‘Of that intended Pile, which would have been 

‘Some quaint odd plaything of elaborate skill, 

So that, T guess, the linnet and the thrush, 

And other little builders who dwell here, 

Had wondered at the work. But blame him not, 

For old Sir William was a gentle Knight, 

Bred in this vale, to which he appertained 

‘With all his ancestry. Then peace to him, 

And for the outrage which he had devised 

Entire forgiveness !—But if thou art one 

On fire with thy impatience to become 

An inmate of these mountains,—if, disturbed 

By bewatifal conceptions, thou hast hewn 

Out of the quiet rock the elements 

Of thy trim Mansion destined soon to blaze 

In snow-white splendour,—think again; and, taught 

By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 

‘Thy fragments to the bramble and the rose; 

‘There let the vernal slow-worm sun himself, 

And let the redbreast hop from stone to stone. 
1900. 


- 
vi. 


I these fair vales hath many a Tree 
At Wordsworth’ suit been spared ; 
And from the builder's hand this Stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 

Waa reseued by tho Bard: 
So let it rest; and time will come 
When here the tender-hearted 
May heave n gentle sigh for him, 
As one of the departed, 


a“ 
x. 


‘Tur massy Ways, carried across these heights 


‘How venture then to hope that Time will spare 
‘This humble Walk? Yet on the mountain's side 
‘A Port's hand first shaped it ; and the steps 
Of that same Bard—repeated to and fro 
At morn, at noon, and under moonlight skies 
‘Through the vicissitudes of many a year— 
Forbade the weeds to creep o'er ita grey line. 
| No longer, scattering to the heedless winds 





‘The vocal raptures of fresh poesy, 

Shall he frequent these precincts ; locked no more 
In earnest converse with beloved Friends, 

Here will he gather stores of ready bliss, 

As from the beds and borders of a garden 
Choice flowers are gathered! But, if Power may 


epring 
Out of a farewell yearning—favoured more 
Than kindred wishes mated suitably 
With vain rogreta—the Exile would consign 
This Walk, his loved possession, to the care 
Of those pure Minds that reverence the Muse. 
1826, 


= 
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INSCRIPTIONS SUPPOSED TO BE FOUND IN AND NEA 
A WEMMIT’S CELL 

tans, 
& 

‘Horrs what are they t—Beads of morning 

on slender blades of graxs ; 
Or a spider's web adorning 
In 9 strait and treacherous pass. 


What aro fears but voices airy! 
Whispering harm where harm is not ; 
And deluding the unwary 

‘Till the fatal bolt is shot! 


What is glory tin the socket 
‘See how dying tapers fare! 

‘What is pride !—a whizzing rocket 
‘That would emulate a star. 


What is friendship '—do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she haa made ; 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 
From a palsy-shaken head. 


What is truth t—a staff rejected ; 
Duty an unweleome clog ; 
Joy t—a moon by fits reflected 
In a swamp or watery bog; 


Bright, as if through ether steering, 
To the Traveller’s eye it shone; 

He hath hailed itre-appearing— 
And as quickly it is gone 5 


Such is Joy—as quickly hidden, 
Or misshapen to the sight, 
And by sullen woods forbidden 
To resume its native light. 











INSCRIPTIONS. 
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The umbrageous Oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 

It promised to defend. 


But Thou art true, incarnate Lord, 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die; 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 
No change can falsify 1 


bent before thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace on suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given,—nor peace alone, 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy ! 


















7 
xv. 


FOR THE SPOT WHERE THE HERMITAGE STOOD ON 
ST. HERBERT'S ISLAND, DERWENT-WATER. 
Ir thou in the dear love of some one Friend 
Hast been so happy that thou know’st what thoughts 
Will sometimes in the happiness of love 
Make the heart sink, then wilt thou reverence 








This quiet spot ; and, Stranger! not unmoved 

Wilt thou behold this shapeless heap of stones, 

The desolate ruins of St. Herbert’s Cell. 

Here stood his threshold ; here was spread the roof 

‘That sheltered him, a self-secluded Man, 

After long exercise in social cares 

And offices humane, intent to adore 

The Deity, with undistracted mind, 

And meditate on everlasting things, 

In utter solitude. —But he had left 

A Fellow-labourer, whom the good Man loved 

‘As his own soul. And, when with eye upraised 

To heaven he knelt before the crucifix, 

While o’er the lake the cataract of Lodore 

Pealed to his orisons, and when he paced 

Along the beach of this small isle and thought 

Of his Companion, he would pray that both 

(Now that their earthly duties were fulfilled) 

Might die in the same moment. Nor in vain 

So prayed he :—as our chronicles report, 

Though here the Hermit numbered his last day 

Far from St. Cuthbert his beloved Friend, 

Those holy Men both died in the same hour. 
1800, 








THE PRIORESS TALE 


"Call ep When wher bef halt tot 
‘The story of Casnbuacan bolt” 


ca 


‘Is the following Poem no further deviation trom the 
original has been made than wae pecemary for the flucst 
‘reading aod instanl understanding of the Author |e» much, 
however, is the language altere! sino Chaucer's thine, 
eaprctaily tn pronunciation, that mock was to be removed, 
And Ite piace eapplied with ss little tocongrulty a pomible. 
‘The anetent acoent has been retained In a few conjume- 
Vows, a 2174 and aledy, from % conviction that euch 
sprinklings of antiquity would be admitted, by persons of 
taste, to have & graceful scoordance with the subject. 
‘The Geroe higotry of the Friores forms fine background 
for ber tenter-hearted apnpethies with the Mother and 
‘Coltd; and the mode in which the story is told amply 
stones for the extravagance of the miracke 


t 
“0 Loun, our Lord ! how wondrously,” (quoth she) 
“Thy name in this large world is spread abroad 
For not alone by mon of dignity 

‘Thy worship is performed and procious laud ; 
Bat by the mouths of ebildren, gracious God 1 
‘Thy goodness is not forth; they when they lie 
‘Upon the breast thy name do glorify, 


oa 
Whorefore in praino, tho worthiest that I may, 
Jen! of theo, and the white Lily-flower 
‘Which did theo bear, and is a Maid for aye, 
‘To will « story I will uso my power; 

Not that 1 may increase ber honour’s dower, 
Por she herself is honour, and the root 

‘Of goodness, noxt her Son, our soul’s best boot. 


m 
© Mother Maid { O Maid and Mother free! 

© bush unburnt! burning in Moses! wight | 

‘That down «lidst ravish from the Deity, 

‘Through hambleness, the xpirit that did alight 
‘Upon thy heart, whence, through that glory's might, 
Conceivéd was the Father's mpience, 

Holp me to tell it in thy reverence ! 








7 
Lady ! thy goodness, thy magnificence, 
‘Thy virtue, and thy great lrumility, 
‘Surpass all science and all utterance ; 
For sometimes, Lady! ere men pray to thee 
‘Thou goest before in thy benignity, 
‘The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer, 
‘To be our guide unte thy Son #0 dear. 


* 
My knowledge is so weak, O blisefal Queen} 
To tell abroad thy mighty worthiness, 

‘That I the weight of it may not sustain; 

But as a child of twelvemonths old or less, 
‘That laboureth his language to express, 

Even so fare I; and therefore, I thee pray, 
Guide thou my song which I of thoo shall say, 


ca 

There was in Asin, in a mighty town, 

"Mong Christian folk, a street where Jews might be, 

Assigned to them and given them for their own 

By a great Lord, for gain and usury, 

Hateful to Christ and to hia company 5 

And through this street who List might ride and 
wend 5 

Free was it, and unbarred at either end, 





cd 
A little school of Christian peaple stood 
Down at the farther end, in which there were 
A nest of children come of Christian blood, 
‘That Jearndd in that school from year to year 
Such sort of doctrine as men uséd there, 
‘That is to say, to sing and read alsd, 

As little children in their childhood do. 


vir. 
Among these children was « Widow's son, 
A little scholar, searcely neven years old, 
‘Who day by day unto this school hath gone, 
‘And eke, when be the image did behold 
Of Jesu’s Mother, as he had been told, 
‘This Child was wont to kneel adown and say 
| Ave Marie, as he gooth by the way, 








THE PRIORESS’ TALE. 


‘This Widow thus her little Son hath taught 
Our blissful Lady, Jesu's Mother dear, 

‘To worship aye, and ho forgat it not ; 

For simple infant hath a ready ear, 

‘Sweet is the heliness of youth: and hence, 
‘Calling to mind this matter when I may, 
Saint Nichola in my presence standeth aye, 
For he so young to Christ did reverence. 


x 
‘This little Child, while in the school he sate 
His Primer conning with an carnest cheer, 
‘Tho whilst tho rest their anthem-book repeat 
The Alma Redemptoris did he hear ; 

And as he durst he drew him near and near, 
And hearkened to the words and to the note, 
‘Till the first verse he learned it all by rote, 


oo 
‘This Latin knew he nothing what it said, 

For he too tender was of age to know ; 

But to his comrade he repaired, and prayed 
‘That he the meaning of this song would show, 
And unto him declare why men sing 80; 
‘This oftentimes, that he might be at ease, 
‘This child did him besoech on his bare knees. 


xi. 
His Schoolfellow, who elder was than he, 
Anewered him thus:—' This song, | have beard tay, 
‘Was fashioned for our blissful Lady free ; 

Her to salute, snd also her to pray 

To be our help upon our dying day = 

‘If there is more in this, 1 know it not; 

Song do I learn,—small grammar I havo got.’ 


¢ ark 
“And in this song fashioned in reverence 
‘Of Jesu’s Mother” said this Innocent ; 
‘Now, certis, I will use my diligence 
‘To con it all ere Christinas-tide be spent ; 
Although I for my Primer shall be shent, 
Ani shall be beaten three times in an hour, 
Our Lady I will praise with all my power.” 


xv. 
His Schoolfellow, whom he had so besought, 
As they went homeward taught him privily 
And then be sang it well and fearlessly, 

‘Frem word to word xecording to the note: 
‘Twice in o day it passdd through his throat ; 
‘Homeward and schoolward whensoe’er ho went, 
On Jeeu’s Mother Bxod was his intent. 








xv 
‘Through all the Jewry (this beforo said I) 
‘This lite Child, as he came to.and fro, 
Full merrily then would he sing and ery, 

© Alina Redemptorie? bigh and low = 

‘The sweetness of Christ’s Mother piercéd so 
His heart, that her to praise, to her to pray, 
He cannot stop his singing by the way, 


= 
‘Tho Serpent, Satan, our first foo, that hath 

His wasp's nest in Jew's heart, upswelled—O woe, 
© Hebrew people |’ said he in his wrath, 
‘Ts it an honest thing! Shall this be #0! 

That such a Boy where’er he liste shall go 

In your despite, and sing bis hymna and eawa, 
Which is against the reverence of our laws!” 


xvi, 
From that day forward have the Jews conspired 
Out of the world this Innocent to chase ; 

And to this end a Homicide they hired, 

That in an alley had privy place, 

And, as the Child "gan to the school to pace, 
This cruel Jew him seized, and held hitn fast 
And cut his throat, and in » pit him cast, 


xan. 
I aay that him into a pit they threw, 

A loathsome pit, whence noisome scents exhale 5 
O cursed folk! away, ye Herods new! 

What may your ill intentions you avail ! 
Marder will out; certés it will not fail; 

Know, that the honour of high God may spread, 
The blood cries out on your accuredd deed, 


ax. 
© Martyr "stablished in virginity? 

Now may’st thou sing for aye before the throne, 
Following the Lamb celestial,” quoth she, 

“Of which the great Evangelist, Saint John, 

In Patmos wrote, who aaith of them that go 
Before the Lamb singing continually, 

‘That never fleshly woman thoy did know. 


= 

Now this poor widow waiteth all that night 

After her litde Child, and he came not; 

For whieh, by earliest glimpse of morning light, 

With face all palo with dread and basy thought, 

She at the School and elsewhere him hath sought, 

Until thus far she learned, that he had been 

Ta the Jews" street, and there he last was seen. 
ee 
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= 
‘With Mother's pity in her breast enclosed 
She gocth, as she were half out of her mind, 
To every place whervin sho hath supposed 
By likelihood her little Son to find ; 
And over on Christ's Mothor meek and kind 
She cried, till to the Jewry she was brought, 
And him among the accurséd Jews she sought. 








ce 
Sho asketh, and she piteously doth pray 
‘To every Jew that dwelleth in that placo 
‘Yo tell her if her child had passed that way; 
‘They all said—Nay ; but Jesu of his grace 
Gave to her thought, that in « little space 
She for her Son in that same spot did ery 
Where he was cast into a pit hard by. 





xxi. 
‘© thou great God that dost perform thy laud 
By mouths of Innocents, lo! here thy might ; 
‘This gem of chastity, this emerald, 

And eke of martyrdom this ruby bright, 
‘There, whore with mangled throat he lay upright, 
‘The Alma Redemploria "gan to sing 

So loud, that with his voice the place did ring. 








ExIY. 
‘The Christian folk that through the Jewry wont 
Come to the spot in wonder at the thing; 

And hastily they for the Provost sent ; 
Immediately he came, not tarrying, 

And praissth Christ that is our heavenly King, 
And eke his Mother, honour of Mankind : 
‘Which done, he bade that they the Jews should bind. 


xx¥. 
‘This Child with piteous lamentation then 
Was taken up, singing his song alwhy ; 
And with procession great and pomp of men 
| ‘To the next Abbey him they bare away ; 
His Mother swooning by the body lay: 
And scarcely could the people that were near 
Remove this second Rachel from the bier. 


=v 
Torment and shameful death to every one 
‘This Provost doth for those bad Jews prepare 
‘That of this murder wist, and that anon : 
‘Such wickedness his judgments cannot spare 5 
‘Who will do evil, evil shall be bear ; 

‘Them therefore with wild horses did he draw, 
And after that he hung them by the law, 


0) as 





ia 













xavi. 
‘Upon his bier this Innocent doth te 
Before the altar while the Mass doth last: 

‘The Abbot with his convent’s 

‘Then sped themselves to bury him full fast; 
And, whon they holy water on him cast, 

‘Yet spake this Child whon sprinkled was the water, 
And rang, 0 Alma Redemptoris Mater t 










xevin. 
‘This Abbot, for he was # holy man, 

As all Monks aro, or surely ought to be, 

In supplication to the Child began: 

‘Thus saying, *O dear Child! 1 summon thee 
Tn virtuo of the holy Trinity 

Tell me the cause why thou dost sing this hymn, 
Since that thy throat is cut, as it doth seen.” 











ars. 
‘My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow? 
Said this young Child, ‘and by the law of kind 
T should have died, yea many hours ago; 
But Jesus Christ, as in the books ye find, 
Will that his glory last, and bo in mind; 
And, for the worship of his Mother dear, 
Yet may I sing, O Afma/ loud and clear. 








xxx. 
“Thin woll of merey, Jesu'e Mother sweet, 
After my knowledge I have loved alway ; 
And in the hour when T my death did meet, 
To me she eame, and thus to me did say, 
“Thou in thy dying sing this boly lay," 

As ye have heard ; and soon as T had sung 
Mothonght she laid a grain upon my tongue, 




























xxx. 
‘Wherefore I ning, nor ean from song refrain, 
Tn honour of that blissful Maiden free, 

‘Till from my tongue off-taken is the grain ; 

And after that thus sid she unto me 

“My little Child, then will I come for thee 

Soon as the grain from off thy tongue they take: 
Be not dismayed, I will not thee formke!”" 


xxut 
This holy Monk, this Abbot—him mean I, 
Touched then his tongue, and took away the grain ; 
And he gave up the ghost full pescofully ; 

And, when the Abbot had this wonder seea, 

His salt toars trickled down like showers of rain; 
And on his face he dropped upon the ground, 
And still he lay as if he had been bound. 






THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 





xan 

Eke the whole Convent on the pavement lay, 
Weeping and praising Jesu’s Mother dear; 
And aftor that they rose, and took their way, 
And lifted up this Martyr from the bier, 
And in a tomb of precious marble clear 
Enclosed his uncorrupted body sweet,— 
Where’er he be, God grant us him to meet! 


EXxI¥, 
Young Hew of Lincoln! in like sort laid low 
By cursed Jews—thing well and widely known, 
For it was done a little while ago— 

Pray also thou for us, while here we tarry 
Weak sinful folk, that God, with pitying eye, 
In mercy would his mercy multiply 

On us, for reverence of his Mother Mary |” 


THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


© 
Tue God of Love—ah, benedivite? 

How mighty and how great a Lord is he! 

Por he of low hearts can make high, of high 

‘He can make low, and unto death bring nigh ; 
And hard hearts he can make them kind and free. 


1 
Within a little time, as hath been found, 

‘Ho ean make sick folk whole and fresh and sound : 
‘Them who are whole in body and in mind, 

‘He can make sick,—bind can he and unbind 

All that he will have bound, or have anbound. 


co 
‘To tell his might my wit may not suffice ; 
Foolish men he can make them out of wise ;— 
For he may do all that he will devise ; 

‘Love livers be can make abate their vice, 
And proud hearts can make tremble in a trice. 


iw 
In brief, the whole of what he will, he may ; 
Against him dare not any wight sy nay ; 

‘To humble or aftiict whome’er he will, 

‘To gladden or to grieve, he hath like skill ; 
‘Bat most his might he sheds on the eve of May. 





For every true heart, gentle heart and free, 

‘That with him is, or thinketh so to be, 
Nowagainst May shall have some stirring—whether 
To joy, ar be it to same mourning; never 

At other time, mothinks, in like degree. 


ve 
For now when they may hear the small birds’ song, 
And see the tudding leaves the branches throng, 
‘This unto their remembrance doth bring 

All kinds of pleasure mix’d with sorrowing 5 

And longing of swoct thoughts that ever long, 


vr, 
And of that longing heaviness doth come, 
Whence oft great sickness grows of heart and homo; 
Sick are they all for lnck of their desire 

And thus in May their hearts are set on fire, 

So that they burn forth in gront martyrdom. 


vine, 
In sooth, 1 speak from fooling, what though now 
Old am 1, and to genial pleasure slow 5 

Yet have I felt of sickness through the May, 
Both hot and cold, and heart-nches every day,— 
How hard, alas! to bear, I only know, 


ix, 
Such shaking doth the fever in me keep 
Through all this May that I have little sleep ; 
And also *tis not likely unto me, 
‘That any living heart should sleepy be 
Tn which Love's dart its flery point doth steep. 


x 
But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 

I of a token thought which Lovers heed ; 
How among them it was @ common tale, 
‘That it was good to hear the Nightingale, 
Ere the vile Cuckoo"s note be uttered. 


x 
And then I thought anon as it was day, 

T gladly would go somewhere to ensay 

If I perchance a Nightingale tight hear, 
For yet had I heard none, of all that year, 
And it was then the third night of the May. 


xh 

And soon ax Ia glimpse of day espied, 

No longer would I in my bed abide, 

But straightway to a wood that was hard by, 

Forth did 1 go, alone and fearlessly, 

Ei Told Cae atwny Go hy Sree ioag 
a. 
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= 
‘Till to. lawn J came all white and green, 
Tin so fair «one had never been. 
‘The ground was green, with daisy powdered over; 
‘Tall were the flowers, the grove a lofty cover, 
All green and white; and nothing eles was seen. 


ar 
‘There sate T down among the fair fresh flowers, 
Where they had rested them all night; and they, 
‘Who were so joyful at the light of day, 
‘Began to honour May with all their powers. 


a 
‘Well did thoy know that service all by rote, 
And there was many and many a lovely note, 
‘Some, singing loud, as if they had complained ; 
Some with their notes another manner feigned ; 
And some did sing all out with the full throat. 


= 
‘They pruned themaclves,and made themselves right 
Dancing and leaping light upon the spray; (gay, 
And ever two and two together were, 
‘The same ns they had chosen for the year, 
Upon Saint Valentine's returning day. 


xa, 
Meanwhile the stream, whose bank I sate upon, 
Was making such a noise as it ran on 
Accordant to the sweet Birds’ harmony ; 
Methought that it was the best melody 

Which ever to man’s ear a passage won, 


xvi. 
And for delight, but how I never wot, 

Tin o slumber and a swoon was caught, 

Not all asleep and yet not waking wholly ; 
And as I lay, the Cuckoo, bird unholy, 
Broke silence, or I heard him in my thought. 


xx. 
And that was right upon a tree fast by, 

And who was then ill satisfied but It 

Now, God, quoth I, that died upon the rood, 
From thee and thy base throat, keep all that's good, 
Poll little joy have I now of thy ery, 


xx. 
And, as I with the Cuckoo thus "gan chide, 
Ta the next baal that was me fast beside, 
T heard the Insty Nightingale so sing, 
‘That her clear voice mado a loud rioting, 
Echoing thorough all the green wood wide, 


=. 
Ab! good sweet ! for my heart's cheer, 
Hence hast thou stay’d a little while too long ; 
For we have had the sorry Cuckoo here, 
And she hath been before thee with her song 5 
Evil tight on her! she hath done me wrong, 


exit 
But hear you now a wondrous thing, I pray; 
As long as in that swooning-fit I lay, 
Mothought I wist right well what these birds meant, 
And had good knowing both of their intent, 
And of their specch, and all that they would say. 


xm. 
The Nightingale thus in my hearing mpake>— 
Good Cuckoo, seck some other bush or brake, 
And, prithee, let us that can sing dwell here ; 
For every wight cachews thy song to hear, 
Such uncouth singing verily dost thou make, 


xxv. 
‘What! quoth sho thon, what in’t that ails thee nowt 
Tt seems to me I sing as well as thous 

For mine’s a song that is both true and plain,— 
Although T cannot quaver so in vain 

As thou dost in thy throat, I wet not how. 


xy. 
All men may understanding have of me, 

Bat, Nightingale, so may they not of thee ; 

Por thou hast many a foolish and quaint ery p— 
‘Thou say’st Osex, Osnz, then how may 1 

Have knowledge, 1 thee pray, what this may bet 


=i 
Ah, fool! quoth she, wist thou not what it int 
Oft ns I say Osne, Oste, I wis, 

‘Then mean I, that T should be wonderous fain 
| That shamefully they one and all were slain, 
Whoever against Love mean aught amiss, 


xvi 
And also would I that they all were dead, 
Who do not think in Jove their life to lead ; 
For who is loth the God of Love to obey, 

| Is only fit to die, I dare well say, 

And for that cause Osre J cry ; take heed! 


xxvitt. 
Ay, quoth the Cuckoo, that is 8 quaint law, 
‘That all must love or die; but I withdraw, 
And take my leave of all such company, 
For mine intent it neither is to dio, 

Nor ever while I live Love's yoke to draw, 














THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE, 








0x 
For lovers of all folk that be alive, 
‘The most disquiet have and least do thrive ; 
Most feeling have of sarrow woe and cares 
And the least wolfare cometh to their share ; 
What need is there against the truth to strive? 


XxR. 
What ! guoth she, thou art all out of thy mind, 
‘That in thy churlishness a cause canst find 
‘To speak of Love's true Servants in this mood ; 
For in this world no service is #0 good 
To every wight that gentle is of kind. 


Aa 
For thereof comes all goodness and all worth ; 
All gentiless and bonour thence come forth ; 
Thence worship comes, content and true heart's 


pleasure, 
And foll-sssured trust, joy without measure, 
And jollity, freah cheerfulness, and mirth ; 


And dread of shame that will not do amiss ; 
For he that faithfully Love's servant is, 
Rather than be disgraced, would chuse to die. 


KXItL 
And that the very truth it is which I 
Now say—in such belicf I'll live and die; 
And Cuckoo, do thou so, by my advice. 
Then, quoth she, let me never hope for bliss, 
‘If with that counsel I do e’er comply. 


xExIV, 
Good Nightingale ! thou speakest: wondrous fair, 
‘Yet for all that, the trath is found elsewhere ; 
For Love in young folk is but rage, I wis; 

And Love in old folk a great dotage is 

‘Who most it useth, him "twill most impair, 


xexv. 
For thereof come all contraries to gladness 5 
‘Thenee sickness comes, and overwhelming sadness, 
“Mistrust and jealousy, despite, debate, 
Dishonour, shame, envy importanate, 

Pride, anger, mischief, poverty, and madness, 


‘XEYL 
Loving is aye an office of despair, 
And one thing is therein which is not fair; 
For whoeo gets of love a little bliss, 
‘Unilew it alway stay with him, I wis 
‘He may full soon go with an old man's hair. 
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xxxvu. 
And, therefore, Nightingale! do thou keep nigh, 
For trust mo well, in spite of thy quaint ery, 

If long time from thy mate thou be, or far, 
‘Thou Tt be as others that forsaken are; 

‘Then shalt thon raise a clamour as do I, 


‘REX, 
Fie, quoth she, on thy name, Bird ill beseen 
The God of Love afilict thee with all teen, 
For thou art worse than mad a thousand fold; 
For many a one hath virtues manifold, 
Who had been nought, if Love had never been. 


xxate. 
For evermore hia servants Love amendeth, 

And he fram every blemish them defendeth ; 
And maketh them to burn, as in a fire, 

In loyalty, and worshipful desire, 

And, when it likes him, joy enough them sendeth, 


xl 
‘Thou Nightingale! the Cuckoo said, be still, 

For Lovo no reason hath but his own will ;— 
For to th’ untrue he oft gives ease and joy; 

True lovers doth so bitterly annoy, 

He lets them perish through that grievous ill, 


poo 
With such a master would I never be *; 

For he, in sooth, is blind, and may not seo, 

And knows not when he harts and when ho heals; 
Within this court fall seldom Truth avails, 

So diverse in his wilfulness is he. 


uth. 
‘Then of the Nightingale did 1 tke note, 

How from her inmost heart a sigh she brought, 
And said, Alas! that over I was born, 

Not one word have I now, I am so forlorn,— 
And with that word, she into tears burst out. 


LID 
Alas, alas! my very heart will break, 
Quoth she, to hear this churlish bird thus peak 
OF Love, and of his holy services ; 
Now, God of Love! thon help me in some wise, 
‘That vengeance on this Cuckoo I may wreak. 


XLI¥s 
And 80 mothought T started up anon, 
And to the brook Iran and got » stone, 
Which at the Cuckoo hardily I cast, 
And he for dread did fly away full fast ; 
And glad, in sooth, was I when he was gone, 


e From a manuscript in the Bodielan,as are also stanans 
‘4 and 45, which are necessary to complete the renee. 












ae 
Ast ws her teow, Se Carton, emer aad see, 

Koy crying, * Farvesd |_hrewil, Poyinjsy 7 
he it in werehed cnekery of me, 

Aor on | trond heme Sram eer oo Toe, 

Ti be wae Sar, all one of sight, owns 


hes ciecghtewy cou doc Wightingshé to xx, 
Aeh exh, Pearman, ney tried, dw 1 hot Se, 
‘What Ghee wers sear to sees ae; aod mow, 
Dawe the God af Lowe I mabe 5 rer, 


‘That a Case May | wD cy emg 


Wel eed, I Gemmiod ber, nd se maid, 
By thin maby 20 hoger be Saray, 


Yet WI Wve it shell sememed be, = 
Whe mest Moy cmos, #1 se not afraid 


catia 
And coe Ching wl | exceed thew sind, 
‘The Cocker trast set thos, sor hin Love's saw ; 
ANS thst ole aid in ax catragecen fie. 


Nay, thaog bead me tarmeg therets, qouth 1, 
Vor Love, sad it hath dome me mighty woe. 


7 
‘Yer, heath it? ear, quod: she, this medicine ; 
This May-tieee, every day before thos dine, 
Go lock om the fresh daiay; then may 1, 
Altherngh for pain thow msy’st be Bike to dia, 
‘Thais wilt be nae, art lone wilt droop amd pime. 


- 
Aad mite sbways that thoa be goad and tree, 
And I will ding one song, of many new, 

Por bare of thee, an Wad ae t may cry ; 

And then did abe begin this song full high, 

* Beshrew ail them thet are in love untrue,’ 


m 

And soon as sbe had sung it to the end, 

Now farewell, qaoth she, for 1 hence mmst wend ; 
Aad, God of Love, that can right well and may, 
Bend unto thee se mickle joy this day, 

As ever be to Lover yet did send 


oH, 
‘Tiras takes the Nightingale her leave of me ; 
1 pray to God with her always to be, 

And joy of lowe to send her evermore ; 
Aad shield as from the Cuckoo and ber lore, 
For there is not s0 false a bird as she. 
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= 
Forth un ste Sew, 0 serie Negheinele, 
: Ast Soterwt caeS aoe of aoe coe ple: 
Ast them beseacts w bear ber dolefiad cme, 
Aoi Gus & wae dss be bee ber ole 


- 
‘Ther Canihow—“ie oot well diet I shoud Bike 
Blow she amd I ded cor doe other chile, 

| Apd without coming, sace = was Sots; 

| Aed wee | prey pre a > de oe 

(Of Sas abe Bird whee: Lowe com aot abide. 


= 
| Tes epee ce Bird, and Gall amet all caves 
‘The mater wee coe! ed we ae, 
For beds we are_ad be 

Asd, m god south, the Carico bere ip aot; 
And therefore we a Partamest wil have. 


= 
And thereat shall the Engle be our Lard, 
Azd ether Peers whose mumes are on record; 
A seme to the Cackos shall be ent, 

Aad judgment there be civen ; x that Extent 
‘Facies, we Seally obad male acount 





om 

And all this stull be door, without s may, 

‘The morrow after Saint Valentine's dey, 

Unter » maple that is weil beeen, 

Before the chamber-window of the Queen, 

At Woodstork, on the meadow green and gay. 
y 


= oe 
She thankéd them ; and then ber leave she took, 
Aad flew into a hawthorn by that beook ; 
(And there she mite and sung—open that tree— 
“For term of life Love shall have hold of me"™— 
So loadiy, that I with that song awoke. = 


Unlearzed Book and rade, as well 1 know, 
For beauty thou hast none, nor eloqeence, 
‘Who did on thee the hardiness bestow 

To appear before my Lady! but s sense 
‘Thou surely hast of bor benevolence, 
Whereof her hourly bearing proof doth give ; 
For of all good she is the best alive. . 


Alas, poor Book! for thy unworthiness, 

To show to her some pleasant meanings writ 
In winning words, since throagh her gentilows, 
‘Thee she accepts as for hor service fit! 
‘Ob! it repents me I have neither wit 

Nor leisure unto thee more worth to give; 
For of all good sho is the best alive, 











TROILUS AND CRESIDA. 428 

Boseech her meekly with all lowliness, O, of all houses once the crowndd bonst! 
‘Though I be far from her I reverence, Palace illumined with the sun of bliss; 
To think upon my truth and stedfastness, O ring of which the ruby now is lest, 
And to abridge my sorrow’s violence, O canse of woe, that cause has been af bliss : 
Caused by the wish, as knows your sapience, Yet, since I may no better, would T kiss 
She of her liking proof to mo would gire ; Thy cold doors; but I dare not for this rout; 
For of all good she is the best alive. Farewell, thou shrine of which the Saint is out! 

ENVOY, Therewith be cast on Pandarus an eyo, 
Plensure’s Aurora, Day of gladsomeness ! ‘With changéd face, and piteous to behold ; 
Luna by night, with heavenly influence And when he might his time aright espy, 
Tilumined ! root of beauty and goodnesse, Ayo as ho rode, to Pandarus he told 


breathed forth in silence,—eomfort give ! 
Since of all good, you are the best alive. 
REFLICIT. 


< tn 

TROILUS AND CRESIDA. 
Nexr morning Troilus began to clear 
His eyes from sleep, at the first break of day, 
And unto Pandarus, his own Brother dear, 
For love of God, full piteously did say, 
We must the Palace see of Cresida ; 
For since we yet may have no other feast, 
Let os behold her Palace at the least! 


And therewithal to cover his intent 

A Ghuse be found into the Town to go, 

And they right forth to Crosid’s Palace went ; 
Bat, Lord, this simplo Troilus was woe, 

Him thoughthissorrowful heart would break in two ; 
For when he saw her doors fast bolted all, 

Well nigh for sorrow down he 'gun to fall, 


‘Thorewith when this true Lover ’gan behold, 
How shut was every window of the place, 

Like frost he thought his heart was iey cold ; 
For which, with changéd, pale, and deadly face, 
Without word uttered, forth he "gan to pace ; 
And on his purpose bent so fast to ride, 

‘That no wight his continuance espied. 


‘Then said he thus,—O Palace desolate 

0 house of houses, once wo richly dight ! 

0 Palace empty and disconsolate ! 

‘Thou lamp of which extinguished is the light ; 
0 Palace whilom day that now art night, 
‘Thou onght'st to fall and I to die; since she 
Ts gone who held us both in sovereignty. 





Both his new sorrow and his joys of old, 
So piteously, and with so dead a hue, 
That overy wight might on his sorrow ruc, 


Forth from the spot he rideth up and down, 
And everything to his rememberanee 

Came as be rode by places of the town 
Where he had felt such perfect pleasure once, 
Lo, yonder saw I mine own Lady dance, 

And in that Temple she with her bright eyes, 
My Lady dear, first bound me captive-wise. 


And yonder with joy-amitten heart have I 
Heard my own Cresid’s laugh ; and once at play 
1 yonder saw her eke full blissfully ; 

And yonder once she unto me "gan say— 

Now, my sweet Troilus, love me well, I pray | 
And there so graciously did me behold, 

‘That hers unto the death my heart I hold. 


And at tho corner of that self-same house 
Heard I my most beloved Lady dear, 

So womanly, with voice melodious: 
Singing #0 well, 80 goodly, and ¢o clear, 
That in my soul methinks 1 yet do hear 
The blissful sound ; and in that very place 
My Lady first me took unto her grace. 


O blissful God of Love! then thus he eried, 
‘When | the process have in memory, 

How thou hast wearied me on every side, 
‘Men thence a book might make, a history 5 
What need to seek a conquest over me, 
Since I am wholly at thy will! whnt joy 
Hast thon thy own liege subjects to deatroy t 


Drend Lord | #0 fearful when provoked, thine ire 
‘Well hast thou wreaked on mo by pain and grief; 
Now merey, Lord! thou know’st well I desire 
‘Thy grace above all pleasures first and chief; 
And live and die I will in thy belief; 

For which T ask for guerdon but one boon, 
‘That Cresida again thou send me soon. 
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Constrain her beart as quickly to return, 

‘As thou dost mine with longing her to see, 

‘Thea know I well that she would not sojourn. 
‘Now, blissful Lord, so cruel do not be 

‘Unto the blood of Troy, I pray of thee, 

As Juno was unto the Theban bloed, 

From whence to Thebes came griefs in multitude. 


And after this be to tho gate did go 
Whence Cresid rode, at if in baste she wns 5 
And up and down there went, and to and fro, 
And to himself full oft be said, alas! 

From hence my hope, and solace forth did pass. 
O would the blissful God now for his joy, 

T might her seo again coming to Troy! 


And up to yonder hill was I her guide ; 

Alas, and there I took of her my leave ; 
Yonder I saw her to her Father ride, 

For yery grief of which my heart shall cleave ;— 
And hither home I eame when it was eve ; 

And here I dwell an outenst from all joy, 

And shall, unless I see her soon in Troy. 


‘And of himself did he imagine oft, 
‘That he was blighted, pale, and waxen Jess 
‘Than he was wont ; and that in whispers soft 
Men said, what may it be, can no one guess 
Why Troilus hath all this heaviness 

All which he of himself conceited wholly 
‘Out of his weakness and his melancholy, 


Another time he took into his head, 

‘That every wight, who in the way passed by, 
Had of him ruth, and fancied that they said, 
Lam right sorry Troilus will die: 

And thus » day or two drove wearily ; 

As ye have heard ; such life "gan he to lead 
As one that standeth betwixt hope and dread. 


For which it pleased him in his songs to show 
The occasion of his woe, na best he might ; 

And made o fitting song, of words but few, 
Somewhat his wocfal heart to make more light ; 
And when he was removed from all men’s sight, 
With a soft night voice, he of his Lady dear, 
‘That absent was, ‘gan sing as ye may hear, 


O star, of which I lost have all the light, 
With a sore heart well ought I to bewail, 
‘That ever dark in torment, night by night, 
‘Toward my death with wind I steer and sail ; 











For which upon the tenth night if thou fail 
With thy bright beans to guide me but one hour, 
‘My ship and me Charybdis will devour. 


As soon as he this song had thus sung through, 
He (ell again into his sorrows old 5, 

And every night, as was his wont to do, 
‘Troilus stood the bright moon to behold ; 

And all his trouble to the moos be told, 

And said ; I wis, when thou art horn'’d anew, 
I shall be glad if all the world be true, 


Thy horns were old as now upon that morrow, 
‘When hence did journey my bright Lady dear, 
‘That cause is of my torment and my sorrow 5 
For which, oh, gentle Lana, bright and clear, 

For love of God, run fast above thy sphere; 

For when thy horns begin once more to spring, 
‘Then shall she come, that with her bliss may bring. 


The day is more, and longer every night 
Than they were wont to be—for he thought so ; 
And that the sun did take his course not right, 
By longer way than he was wont to go; 

And said, I am in constant dread I trow, 

‘That Phieton bis son is yet alive, 

His too fond fathor’s car amiss to drive. 


Upon the walls fast also would he walk, 

‘To the end that he the Grecian host might see ; 
And ever thus he to himself would talk -— 

Lo! yonder is my own bright Lady free; 

Or yondor is it that the tents must be 5 5 
And thenoe does come this air which is so sweet, 
‘That in my soul I feel the joy of it. on 
And certainly this wind, that more and more 
By moments thus increaseth in my face, 

Is of my Lady's sighs heavy and sore; 

I prove it thus; for in no other space 

‘Of all this town, save only in this place, 

Feel I a wind, that soundeth so like pain ; 

Tt saith, Alas, why severed are we twain’ 


A weary while in pain he tosseth thus, 

‘Till fally past and gone was the ninth might ; 
And ever at his side stood Pandarus, 

‘Who busily made use of all his might 

To comfort him, and make his heart more light; 
Giving him always hope, that she the morrow 
Of the tenth day will come, and end his sorrow. 


Hw % 
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POEMS REFERRING TO THE PERIOD OF OLD AGE. 
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THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 
‘Thoctass of Beggars, to which the Old Man here described 
bohiegs, will probably soon beextinct, Itconaistet of poor, 
and, mostly, old snd tafirm persons who confined them 
selves tom etated round in thelr neighbourhood, and 
had certain fixed days, on whieb, at different houses, 
they regularly received ales, sometimes iu money, but 
‘mostly in provisions, 

1 saw an aged Beggar in my walk ; 

And he was seated, by the highway side, 

On a low strocture of rude masonry 

Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 
May thence remount at ease. The aged Man 
‘Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 
‘That overlays the pile; and, from a bag 

All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his and fragments, one by one ; 
And scanned with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun, 

Upon the second step of that small pile, 
‘Surrounded by thove wild unpeopled hills, 

‘He sat, and ate his food in solitude: 

And ever, seattered from his palsied hand, 
‘That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 
‘Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
| Fellon the ground ; and the small mountain birds, 
Not venturing yet to pock their destined meal, 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 

‘Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 

He was 80 old, he seems not older now; 

‘He travels on,a solitary Man, 

‘So helploss in appearance, that for hin 

‘The sxuntering Horseman throws not with a slack 
And careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stopa,—that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man’s hat; nor quits bimso, 
Bat still, when ho has given his horse the rein, 
‘Waiches the aged Beggar with » look 
Sidelong, and half-reverted. She who tends 
‘The toll-gnte, when in summer at her door 

‘She turns her wheel, if on the road she secs 
‘The aged beggar coming, quits her work, 

And lifts the latch for him that he may pass, 








‘The post-boy, when his rattling wheels o’ertake 
‘The aged Beggar in the woody lane, 

‘Shouts to him from behind ; and, if thus warned 
‘The old man does not change his course, the boy 
‘Turns with less noisy whoels to the roadside, 
And passes guntly by, without a curses 

Upon his lips, or anger at his heart, 


Ho travels on, » solitary Man ; 

His age has no companion, On the ground 
His cyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 
‘They wove along the ground; and, evermore, 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 
And the bluo sky, ono little span of enrth 
Is all his prospect. ‘Thus, from day to day, 
Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground, 
Ho plies his weary journey ; seeing still, 
And seldom knowing that he secs, some straw, 
‘Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track, 
‘The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road,—in the same line, 
At distance still the same, Poor Traveller ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he ia so still 
Tn look and motion, that the cottage curs, 
Ere he has passed tho door, will turn away, 
Weary of barking at him, Boys and girls, 
‘The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breeched—all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind. 


But deem not this Man useless Statesmen ! ye 
Who are #0 restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
‘To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, or wisdom, deem him not 
A burthen of the earth! "Tis Nature's law 
‘That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the mont vile and brute, 
‘The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good—a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 


| Inseparably linked. ‘Then be assured 











eepeen tence nse pm, 
hal teat Nl elt eR me jerese Ero, 
Wales deve tr food, mh oy mare erp re 


Wil live, nod epread, and kindle: even mech minds 
In chdidhord, trom thie solitary Being, 

On tr Vike wnoderer, bagly have received 

(A Bing tere precios far than ai that books 
Or thon whichtudes of love can do!) 

‘Treat fhent mild tomes of eympathy and thooght, 
Je whieh they Corned their kindred with » world 
Where want and sorrow were, The easy man 
Who site at his own door,—and, like the pear 
‘That overtinngs Wie bend from the green wall, 


Of their own kindred yall bebold in him 

A dent monitor, whiel on their minds 
Maat needs Impros & transitory thought 
Of nelt-congratulation, to the heart 

‘Of each recalling his peculiar boona, 

Hin charters and exemptions; and, perchance, 
‘Though he to ne one give the fortitude 
And circemspection needful to proserve: 
Hla prement blewsings, and to tmaband up 
‘Tho renpito of the noason, ho, at least, 

And ‘ts eo vulgar service, makes them felt. 


Emmblinied se Soe lend wee Sry aie 

Pasko si aia 

Es wee of lowe to eee wt whem they Soe 

Praiee be oe euch, amd te hee cheers peer ft 

Bact of er pour mms ask, Se abjers pours 

Gey ad demand of iam, eee ee eee 

‘Ep thin cub? abecinemee Sram <vd dom, 

Asd thee aevinble char, 

Wherewich te aecefy he boas oni! 

No -mes o dar w mas; Ge pores po 

Leng for same moments in a weary Se 

(Whee they cam mow and See! that they have been, 

Themewtves, the faders apd Ge dealer 

(Of woe ema Mieesincy ; bare bees bind to mmc 

As ceeded tindeem, for this single camer, 

‘That we bere all of oe ome bomen Beart, 

—Seck pleasure is to one kind Being known, 

My neighbour, when with punetaal care, ench wank 

Dely as Friday comes, though promed beraclf 

By ber own wants, abe from ber store of meal 

Takes cor emeparing hamifel Sar the serip 

(Of this old Meadicant, and, from ber dour 
with exhilarated heart, + 

Sits by her fire, and bailds her hope i heaven, 


‘Then let him pass, a blessing om his head! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
‘The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alane, 
Unblamed, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has bung arcand him : and, while life is his, 
Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts, 
—Then let him pass, a blessing on his head! 
Api, long a5 he can wander, let him breathe 
‘The freshness of the valleys; let his blood 
Straggle with frosty air and winter snows; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his grey locks against his withered faee, 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxioumess 
Gives the last human interest to his heart 
May never Hocsz, misnamed of Lypustay, 
Make him a captive !—for that pent-up din, 
‘Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes; 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
‘The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
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Few are his pleasares : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle upon earth 
‘That not without seme effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs, 
And Jet him, where and when he will, ait down 
Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the litde birds 
Share his meal ; and, finally, 
‘As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
‘So in the eye of Nature let him die! 

bid 


- + 


THE PARMER OF TILSBURY VALE. 


"Tis not for the unfeoling, tho falsely refined, 
‘The equearmish in taste, and the narrow of mind, 
And the small eritic wielding his delicate pen, 
‘That I sing of old Adam, tho pride of old men. 


He dwells in the centre of London's wide Town ; 

His staff is @ sceptro—his grey hairs a crown ; 

And his bright eyes look brighter, set off by the 
streak 


Of the unfadod rose that still blooms on his check, 
"Mid the dews, in the sunshine of morn,—mid the 


ay 
Of the fils, he collectod that bloom, when a boy; 
‘That countenance there fashioned, which, spite of 
a stain 
‘That his life hath received, to the last will remain, 


A Parmer ho was; and his house far and near 

‘Was the boast of the country for excellent cheer : 

How oft have I heard in sweet Tilebury Vale 

Of the silver-rimmod horn whence he dealt bis 
mild ale! 


‘Yet Adam was far as the farthest from ruin, 
His ficlds seomed to know what their Master was 


doing 5 
Anil turnips, and corn-land, and meadow, and lea, 
All caught the infection—as generous as he. 


‘Yet Adam prized little the feast and tho bowl,— 
‘The fields better suited the case of his soul : 


He strayed through the fields like an indolent wight, 
“The quiet of nature was Adam's dolight. 





For Adam was simple in thought ; and the poor, 
Familiar with him, made an inn of his door: 
‘He gave them the best that he had; or, to aay 
‘What lees may mislead you, they took it away. 


‘Thus thirty smooth years did ho thrive on his farm: 

‘The Genius of plenty preserved him from harm : 

At length, what to most is 9 season of sorrow, 

His means are run out;—he must beg, or must 
borrow. 


To the neighbours he went,—all were free with 
their money ; 

For his hive had so long been replenished with 
honey, 

‘That they dreamt not of dearth ;—He continued 
his 


rounds, 
Knocked here—and knocked there, pounds still 
adding to pounds. 


He paid what he could with his ill-gotten pelf, 
And somothing, it might bo, reserved for himself: 
Then (what is too troe) without hinting a word, 
‘Turned his back on the country—and off like a bird. 


You Lift up your eyes!—but I guess that you frame 
A judgment too harsh of the sin and the shame ; 
Tn him it was scarcely a business of art, 

For this he did all in the case of his heart. 


‘To London—a sad emigration I ween— 
With his grey hairs he went from the brook and 


tho green 5 

And there, with small wealth but his legs and his 
hands, 

As lonely he stood as a crow on the sands, 


All trades, as need was, did old Adam aseume,— 

Servedasstable-boy,errand-boy, porter, and groom; 

But nature is gracious, nccessity kind, 

And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in his 
mind, 


‘He seems ten birthdays younger, is green and is 
stout; 

‘Twice ox fast as before does his blood run about ; 

You would say that cach hair of his beard wasalive, | 

And his fingers are busy as bees in « hive. 


For ho’s not like an Old Man that leixarely goos 
About work that he knows, in a track that be knows; 
But often his mind ix compelled to demur, 

And you guess that tho more then bis body must stir, 








In the throng of the town like s stranger is be, 
Like one whose ows country’s far over the sea; 
And Natere, while through the great city he hies, 
Pull ten times m day takes his heart by surprise. 


‘This giver him the fancy of one that is young, 
‘More of soul in his face than of words on his tongue; 
‘Like » maiden of twenty be trembles and sighs, 
And tears of fifteen will come into his eyes. 


‘What's = tempest to him, or the dry parching heats! 

Yet he watches the clouds that pass over the streets; 

With a look of such earnestness often will stand, 

You might think he'd twelve reapers at work in 
the Strand. 


‘Where prood Covent-garden, in desolate hours 
Of mow and hoar-frost, spreads her fruits and ber 
flowers, 


OM Adam will smile at the pains that have made 
Poor winter look fine insuch strange masquerade. 


"Mid coaches and chariots, a waggon of straw, 
Liko a magnet, the heart of old Adam can draw ; 

_ With» thousand soft pictures his memory will teem, 
And his hearing is touched with the sounds of » 
dream. 


















Up the Haymarket hill he oft whistles his way, 
‘Thrusts his hands in o waggon,and smells at the bay; 
He thinks af the fields he so often hath mown, 

And is happy as if the rich freight were his own. 


But chiefly to Smithfield he loves to repair,— 
Tf you past by at morning, you meet with him 
there. 


‘The breath of the cows you may see him inhale, 
And bis heart all the while is in Tilsbury Vale. 


Now farewell, old Adam ! when low thou art Inid, 
May one blade of grass spring up over thy head ; 
And I hope that thy grave, wheresoever it be, 
Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves of a tree, 
10093, 


i. 
THE SMALL CELANDINE. 


‘Tunas is a Flower, the leser Celandine, 
‘That shrinks, like many more, from cold and rain ; 
And, the first momont that the sim may shine, 

Bright aa the sun himself, 'tis out again! 








POEMS REFERRING TO 


| It doth not love the shower, nor seek the soli: 










Whe ces bere ta 


Or bias de rovn fed nd tho trees talon 
Of have I seen it mufSed up from harm, 
In chose velf-shelter, like » Thing st rest. 















Now standing forth an offering to the blast, 
And buffoted at will by rain and storm. 







I stopped, and said with inly-muttered voice, 






‘This neither is its courage nor its choloe, 
Bat its necessity in being old. 


‘The munshine may not cheer it, nor the dew; 

Tt cannot help itself in its deeay 5 

Stiff in its members, withered, changed of hue.” 
And, in my spleen, I smiled thet it was grey. 


To bo a Prodigal's Favourite—then, worse trath, 
A Miser’s Pensioner—beheld our let! 

O Man, that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age mighs bet abe te ings You 
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THE TWO THIEVES; 
on, 
THE LAST STAGE OF AVARICE. 


0 sow that the genius of Bewick were mine, 

And the skill which be learned on the banks of the 
‘Tyne, 

Then the Muses might deal with me just as they 
chose, 

For 17d take my last leave both of verse and of 
prose, 


What feats would I work with my magical hand? 

Book-learning and books should be banished the 
Tand; 

And, for hunger and thirst and such troublesome 
calls, 























» 
Every ale-house should then have » feast on its 
walls, 


The traveller would hang his wet clothes ona ehair ; 

Let them smoke, let them burn, not a straw would 
he caret 

For the rhe Son, Joseph's Dream and his 






hie they be to my talo of two Thicvest 
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The One, yet anbresebed, is not three birthdays old, 
His Grandsire that age more than thirty times told ; 
There are ninety good seasons of fair and foul 


weather 
Between them, aud both go a-pilfering together. 


With chips is the carpenter strewing his floor t 
Is 9 cart-load of turf at an old woman's door? 
Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will slide ! 
Aad his Grandson ‘s as busy at work by his side, 


Old Daniel begins ; he stops short—and his oye, 
‘Througit the lost look of dotage, is cunning and ely: 
"Tis a look which at this tine is hardly his own, 
But tells a plain tale of the days that are flown, 


He once had a heart which was moved by the wires 
Of manifolg pleasures and many dosires : 
And what if he cherished his purse! "Twas no 


more 
‘Than treading s path trod by thousands before. 


*Twas & path trod by thousands ; but Daniel is one 
Who went something farther than others have gone, 
And now with old Daniel you see how it fares ; 

You see, to what end he has brought his grey hairs, 


‘Tho pair sally forth hand in hand: cre the sun 
Has peered o’er the beeches, their work is begun : 
And yet, into whatever sin thoy may full, 

This child but half knows it, and that not at all. 


They hunt through the streets with deliberate tread, 
And eseh, in his turn, becomes leader or led ; 
And, wherever they carry their plots and their 


wiles, 
Every face in the village is dimpled with «miles, 





Neither checked by the rich nor the needy they 


Sire has a daughter at homo, 
Who will gladly repair all the damage that’s done; 
And three, were it asked, would be rendered for one. 


Old Man! whom so oft I with pity have eyed, 
T love thee, and love the ewoet Boy at thy side: 
Long yet may’st thou live! for » teacher we see 
‘That lifts up the veil of our nature in thee. 

1800, 
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ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND DECAY. 


‘Ture little hedgerow birds, 
‘That peck along the road, regard him not. 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one expression; every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespenk 
A man who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought, —He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet: he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten ; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given, 
‘That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect that the young behold 
With envy, what the Old Man hardly feels 

vit. 
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EPITAPHS 


ca ‘TRANSLATED FROM CHLAMEREA, 


L 
Waar not, beloved Friends! vor let the air 

For me with sighs be troubled, Not from life 
Have I been taken; this is Tife 

And this alone—the life which now I live 

In peace eternal; where desire and joy 
‘Together move in fellowship without end— 
Francesco Ceni after death enjoined 

‘That thus his tomb should speak for him. And 


surely 
Stnall cause there is for that fond wish of ours 
Long to continue in this world ; a world 
‘That keeps not faith, nor yet ean point a hope 
To good, whereof itself is destitute. 


= nu. 


Prnmars some needful service of the State 
Drew Tires from the depth of studious bowers, 
And doomed him to contend in faithless courts, 
Where gold determines between right and wrong. 
Yot did at length his loyalty of heart, 
And his pure native genius, lead him back 
‘To wait upon the bright and gracious Muses, 
‘Whom he had carly loved. And not in vain 
Such course he held! Bologna’s learned schools 
‘Were gladdened by the Sage’s voice, and hang 
With fondness on those swoet Nestorian strains. 
There pleasure crowned his days; and all his 

thoughts 
A roseate fragrance breathed. "—O human life, 
‘That vever art secure from dolorous change ! 
Behold a high injunction suddenly 
To Arno's side hath brought him, and he charmed 
A Tuscan audience: but full soon was called 
‘To the perpetual silence of the grave. 
‘Mourn, Italy, the loes of him who stood 
A Champion stedfast and invincible, 
‘To quell the rage of literary War! 

® Ivi vives giocondo ¢ | euol pensier! 


‘Brano tatt! rose, 
‘The Translator had not skill to come nearer to his original. 
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© Txovu who movest onward with a mind 

Intent upon thy way, pause, though im haste! 
‘Twill be no fruitless moment. T was born 
Within Savona’s walls, of gentle blood. 

On Tiber's banks my youth wns dedicate 

‘To sacred studies ; and the Roman Shepherd 
Gave to my charge Urbino’s numerous flock, 
Well did I watch, much laboured, nor find power 
‘To escape from many and strange indignities ; 
Was smitten by the great ones of the world, 

But did not fall; for Virtue braves all shocks, 
Upon herself resting immoveably, 

Me did a kindlier fortune then invite 

To sarve tho glorious Henry, King of France, 
And in his hands I saw a high reward 

Stretched out for my acceptance,—but Death came. 
Now, Reader, learn from this my fate, how false, 
How treacherous to her promise, is the world; — 
And trust in God—to whose eternal doom 

Must bend the sceptred Potentates of earth, 


a t. 


‘Turner never breathed s man who, when his life 
Was closing, might not of that life relate — 

‘oils long and hard.—The warrior will report 
Of wounds, and bright swords flashing in the field, 
And blast of trumpets. He who bath been doomed 
To bow his forehead in the courts of kings, 
‘Will tell of fraud and never-ceasing hate, 
Envy and heart-inquietude, derived 

From intricate cabals of treacherous friends. 
1, who on shipbourd lived from earliest youth, 
Could represent the countenance horrible 

Of the vexed waters, and the indignant rage 
Of Auster and Bottes. Fifty years 

Over the well-stecred galleys did T rule s— 
From huge Pelorus to the Atlantic pillars, 
‘Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown 5 
And the broad gulfs 1 traversed oft and oft 
Of every cloud which in the heavens might ste 


. 


| I knew the force; and hence the rongh sea's pride: 


Availed not to my Vessel’s overthrow, 
What noble pomp and frequent have net I 
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On regal decks beheld! yet in the end 
T learned that one poor moment can suffice 
‘To equalise the lofty and the low. 

‘We sail the sen of life—a Culm One finds, 
And One a Tempest—and, the voyage o'er, 
‘Death is the quiet haven of us all. 

If more of my condition ye would know, 
Sovonn was my birth-place, and I sprang 
Of noble parents: seventy years and throe 
Lived 1—then yieldod to » slow disease. 


9 ej 


‘Tave is it that Ambrosio Salinero 

‘With an untoward fate was long involved 

In odions litigation ; and full long, 

Fate harder still 1 had be to endure asswults 
Of racking malady, And true it is 

‘That not the lees a frank courageous heart 
And buoyant spirit triumphed over pain ; 
And he was strong to follow in the steps 

Of the fair Muses. Not « covert path 

Lends to the dear Parnassian forest's shade, 
‘That might from him be hidden ; not a track 
‘Mounts to pellueid Hippocrene, but bo 

Had traced its windings —This Savona knows, 
‘Yet no sepalchral honors to her Son 

‘She paid, for in owr age the heart is ruled 
Only by gold. And now a simple atone 
Tnseribed with this memorial here is raised 
By his bereft, his lonely, Chiabrera. 

‘Think not, O Passenger! who rend’st the lines 
‘That an exceeding love bath dazzled me ; 
No—he was One whoss memory ought to spread 
Where'er Permemus bears an honoured name, 
And live as long as its pure stream shall flow. 


= vr. 


‘Desravxp to war from very infancy 

Was I, Roberto Dati, and I took 

In Malta the white symbol of tho Cross : 
Nor in life's vigorous season did I stan 
Hazard or toll ; among the sands was seen 

Of Libya ; and not seldom, on the banks 

Of wide Hungarian Danube, "twas my lot 

‘To hear the sanguinary sounded. 

‘Se lived 1, and repined not at such fate: 

‘This only grieves me, for it seems a wrong, 

‘That stripped of arms I to my end am brought 

On the soft down of my paternal home. 

‘Yet haply Arno shall be spared all cause 

Toblesh for me. Thou, loiter not nor halt 

Tn thy appointed way, and bear in mind 
‘How fleeting and bow frail is human life! 









- vii. 


O riowen of all that springs from gentle blood, 
And all that generous nurture breeds to make 
Youth amiable; 0 friend so trne of soul 

To fair Aglain; by what envy moved, 

Lelius! has death cut short thy brilliant day 

In its sweet opening snd what dire mishap 

Has from Savona torn her best delight! 

For thee she mourns, nor e’er will cease to mourn ; 
And, should the out-pourings of her eyos suffice not 
For her heart's grief, ehe will entreat Sebeto 

Not to withhold his bounteous nid, Sebeto 

‘Who saw thes, on his margin, yield to death, 

In the chaste arms of thy belovéd Love! 

What profit riches! what does youth avail? 

Dust are our hopes ;—I, weeping bitterly, 

Penned these sad lines, nor can forbear to pray 
‘That every gentle Spirit hither led 

May read them not without some bitter tears. 


s 
vit, 


Nor without heavy grief of heart did He 

On whom the duty fell (for at that time 

The father sojourned in » distant land) 
Deposit in the hollow of this tomb 

A brother's Child, most tenderly beloved ! 
Francesco was the name the Youth had borne, 
Pozzonowxeccs his illustrious house ; 

And, when beneath this stone the Corse wns laid, 
‘The cyes of all Savona streamed with tears, 
Alas! the twentieth April of his life 

Had scarcely flowered : and at this carly time, 
By genuine virtue he inspired a hope 

‘That greatly cheered his country: to his kin 
He promised comfort ; and the flattering thoughts 
His friends had in their fondness entertained,* 
He suffered not to languish or decay. 

Now is there not good reason to break forth 
Into o passionate lament !—O Soul ! 

Short while » Pilgrim in our nether world, 

Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air ; 

And round this earthly tomb let roses rise, 

An everlasting spring! in memory 

Of that delightful fragrance which was once 
From thy mild manners quictly exhaled. 





* In Justioo to the Author, C subjoin the original -— 
deg amici 
‘Non lasciava langaire ! bel penslert. 
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Pause, courteous Spirit!—Balbi supplicates 
‘That Thou, with no reluctant voice, for hie 
Here laid in mortal darkness, wouldst prefer 
A prayer to the Redeemer of the world, 
‘This to the dead by mered right belongs ; 
Al else is nothing —Did oceasion wait 

‘To tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 
‘Would ill suffice: for Plato’s lore sublime, 
‘And all the wisdom of the Stagyrite, 
Enriched and bewutified his studious mind : 
With Archimedes also he conversed 

As with a chosen friend; nor did he leave: 
Those laurent wreaths ungathered which the 


‘Sx months to six years added he remained 
Upon this sinful earth, by sin unstained: 

O blemed Lord! whose merey then removed. 
A Child whom every eye that looked om loved ; 
‘Support us, teach us calmly to resign 

What we posscased, and now is wholly thine | 


ce 
< CENOTAPH. 
In affectionate remembrance of Prances Fermor, whose 


remains are deposited ia the church of Claines near Wor- 


Nymphs 
‘Twine near their loved Permessus,—Finally, center, thts stone is erected by ber sister, Dame Margaret, 


Himself above each lower thought uplifting, wile of Sir George Beaumont, Bart, who, feeling not tow 
His ears he closed to listen to the songs than the love of a brother for the deceused, commends 
Which Sion’s Kings did consecrate of old ; (his memorial to the care of his heirs amd successors in the 
And his Permessus found on Lebanon. opal 






A blessed Man! who of protracted days 
‘Maile not, as thousands do, a vulgar sleep ; 
‘But truly did H live his life. Urbino, 
Take pride in him !—O Passenger, farewell ! 


By vain affections unenthralled, 
Though resolute when duty called 
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Bra blest Husband guided, Mary came 

From nearest kindred, Vernon her new name; 
She came, though meek of soul, in seemly pride 
‘Of happiness and hope, » youthful Bride, 

O dread reverse! if aught b¢ so, which proves 
‘That God will chasten whom he dearly loves. 
Faith bore her up through pains in mercy given, 
And troubles that wore each a step to Heaven : 
‘Two Babes wore laid in earth before she died ; 
A third now slumbers at the Mother's side; 
‘Its Sister-twin survives, whose smiles afford 

A trembling solace to her widowed Lord. 






“TD aM THR WAY, THE TROTH, aXD THE ttre” 
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% EPITAPH 

(OF THE CHATEL-TARD OF LANGDALE, WAEEMORELAID, 

By playful smiles, (alas! too oft 

A sad heart’s sunshine) by a soft 

And gentle nature, and a free 

Yet modest hand of charity, 


‘Through life was Owxx Liorp endeared 
‘To young and old; and how revered - 






























‘Reader! if to thy bosom cling the pain 
Of recent sorrow combated in vain; 
Or if thy cherished grief have failed to thwart 
‘Time still intent on his insidious part, 
Luling the mourner’s best good thoughts asleep, 
Pilfering regrots we would, but cannot, keep ; 
Bear with Him—judge Him gently whomakes known 
His bitter lows by this memorial Stone ; 
And pray that in his faithful breast the grace 
‘Of resignation find » hallowed place. 
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Here, brought from far, his corse found rest,— 
Fulfilment of his own request ;— 

‘Unged less for this Yew's shade, though he 
Planted with such fond hope the treo ; 
Less for the love of stream and rock, 
Dear as they were, than that his Flock, 
When they no more their Pastor's voice 
‘Could hear to guide them in their choice 
Through good and evil, help might have, 
Admonished, from his silent grave, 

Of righteousness, of sins forgiven, 

For peace on earth und bliss in heaven, 


- ca 


ADDRESS TO THE SCHOLARS OF THE 
VILLAGE SCHOOL O0F—., 


1798. 


1 come, ye little noixy Crew, 

Not long your pastime to prevent ; 

T heard the blessing which to you 
Our common Friend and Father sent. 
T kissed his cheek before he died ; 
And when his breath was fled, 

I raised, whilo kneeling by his side, 
His hand :—it dropped like lead. 
‘Your hands, dear Little-ones, do all 
That can be done, will nevor fall 
Like his till they are dend, 

By night or day blow foul or fair, 
‘Neer will the best of all your train 
Play with the locks of his white hair, 
Or stand between his knees again. 


Hore did ho sit confined for hours 5 
Bat be could see the woods and plains, 
‘Coald hear the wind and mark the showers 
‘Come streaming down the streaming panes, 
Now stretched beneath his gras-green mound 
‘He rests prisoner of the ground. 
‘He loved the breathing air, 
‘He loved the sun, bat if it rise 
Or set, to him wherp now ho lies, 
Brings not a moment's care, 
Alas ! what idle words; but take 
‘The Dirge which for our Master's sake 
And yours, love prompted me to make, 
‘The rhymes so homely in attire 
With learnod ears may ill agree, 
But chanted by your Orphan Quire 
‘Will make a touching melody. 
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Mourn, Shepherd, near thy old grey stone ; 
Thou Angler, by the silent flood ; 

And mourn when thou art all alone, 
‘Thou Woodman, in the distant wood ! 


Thou one blind Sailor, rich in joy 
Though blind, thy tunes in sadness hum 5 
And mourn, thou poor half-witted Boy! 
Born deaf, and living deaf and dumb. 


‘Thou drooping sick Man, bless the Guide 
Who checked or turned thy headstrong youth, 
As he before had sanctified 

‘Thy infaney with heavenly truth, 


Ye Striplings, light of heart and gay, 
Bold settlers on some foreign shore, 

Give, when your thoughts are turned this way, 
A sigh to him whom we deplore. 


For us who herein faneral strain 
With one accord our voices raise, 
Let sorrow overcharged with pain 
Be lost in thankfulness and praise, 


And when our hearts shall feel a sting 
From ill we meet or good we miss, 
May touches of hie memory bring 
Fond healing, like » mother"s kiss. 


BY THE SIDE OF THE GRAVE SOME TEARS 
aren 
Love time his pulse hath ceased to beat ; 
But benofite, his gift, we trace— 
Expressed in ‘eye we meet 
Round this dear Vale, his native place. 


To stately Hall and Cottage rude 
Flowed from his life what still they hold, 
Light pleasures, every day, renewed ; 
And blessings half a century old. 


Oh true of heart, of spirit gny, 
‘Thy faults, where not alresdy gone 
From memory, prolong their stay 
For charity's sweet sake alone, 


‘Such solace find we for our loss ; 

And what beyond this thought we crave 
Comes in the promise from the Gross, 
Shining upon thy happy grave." 


© See upon the subject of the three foregoing pleces the 
Fountain, &e. £c., pages 305, 908. 
vr 
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Yet then, when called ashore, he sought 
The tendor peace of rural thought : 

Ta more than happy mood 

‘To your abodes, bright daisy Flowers | 
‘He then would steal at leisure hours, 
And loved you glittering in your bowers, 
A starry multitude. 


But hark the word !—the ship is gone ;— 
Returns from her long course :—anon 
Sets sail j—in season due, 

Once more on English earth they stand : 
But, when « third timo from the land 
‘They parted, sorrow was at hand 

For Him and for his crew. 


Ti-fated Vessel !ghastly shock ! 

—At length delivered from the rock, 
‘The deep she hath regained ; 

And through the stormy night they steer ; 
Labouring for life, in hope and fear, 


“Silonce !" the brave Commander cried ; 
To that calm word » shriek replied, 

Tt was the last death-shriek. 

—A few (my soul oft sees that sight) 
Survive upon the tall mast’s height ; 

But one dear remnant of the night— 
For Him in vain I seek. 


Six weeks beneath the moving sea 

He lay in slamber quietly ; 
Unforeed by wind or wave 

‘To quit the Ship for which he died, 
(All claims of duty satisfied 3) 

And there thoy found him at hor side ; 
And bore him to the grave. 





Vain service! yet not vainly done 
For this, if other end were none, 
‘That He, who had been cast 

Upon a way of life unmeet 

For much 2 gontle Soul and sweet, 
Should find an undisturbed retreat 
‘Near what he loved, at Iast— 


‘That neighbourhood of grove and field 

‘To Him a resting-place should yield, 

A meek man and a brave! 

‘The birds shall sing and ocean make 

A mournful murmur for Ais sake; 

And Thou, sweet Flower, shalt sleep and wake 
‘Upon his senseless grave. 1808. 
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‘Composed near the Mountain track, that leads from Gras 
mere through Grislale Hawes where it descends towards 
Patterdale. 
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Tint Sheep-boy whistled loud, and lot 


Lord of the air, he took his flight ; 
Oh! could he on that woefal night 
Have lent his wing, my Brother dear, 
For one poor moment’s space to Thee, 
And all who struggled with tho Sea, 
When safety was so near, 


" 
‘Thus in the weakness of my heart 

IT spoke (but let that pang be still) 

When rising from the rock at will, 

T saw the Bird depart. 

And let me calmly bless the Power 
‘That meets me in this unknown Flower, 
Affecting type of him I moaen ! 

With calmness suffer and believe, 

And grieve, and know that I must grieve, 
Not choerless, though forlorn, 


nt 
Here did we stop; and here looked round 
While cach into himeelf descends, 

For that last thought of parting Friends 
"That is not to be found. 

Hidden was Grasmere Vale from sight, 
Our home and his, his heart's delight, 
But time before him melts away, 

And he hath feeling of a day 

‘Of blessedness to come. 


na 

Full soon.in sorrow did I weep, 

‘Taught that the mutual hope was dust, 

Tn borrow, but for higher trust, 

How miserably deep ! 

All vanished in a single word, 

A breath, a sound, and scarcely hoard 
wee 

















" 
“ False Parent of Mankind ! 
Obdarate, proud, nnd blind, 
1 sprinkle thee with soft celestial dews, 
‘Thy lost, maternal heart to re-infuse ! 
Scattering thia far-fetched moisture from my wings, 
‘Upon the act « blessing I implore, 
Of which the rivers in their secret springs, 
‘The rivers stained so oft with human gore, 
Are conscious ;—may the like return no more! 
May Discord—for a Seraph’s caro 
Shall be attended with » bolder prayer— 
May she, who once disturbed the seats of bliss 
‘These mortal spheres above, 
Bo chained for ever to the black mbyss | 
And thon, © rescued Earth, by peace and love, 
And moreiful desires, thy sanctity approve!" 


‘The Spirit ended his mysterious rite, 
And the pure vision closed in darkness infinite. 


‘WRITTEY OW A BLANK LEAF IN A corr oF Tite AUTHOR'S 


ORM THE EXCURSION,” UPON NXARING OF THE DEATH 
OF THE LATE VICAR OF KENDAL, 
‘To public notice, with reluctance strong, 
Did { deliver this unfinished Song ; 
Yet for one happy issue ;—and E look 
‘With self-congratulacion on the Book 
Which pious, learned, Munrrrr saw and read ;— 
Upon my thoughts his saintly Spirit fed 5 
He conned the new-born Lay with grateful heart— 
Fereboding not how soon he must depart ; 
Unwoeting that to him the joy was given 
Which good men take with them from earth to 


= xt. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
(ADDEREED TO fen G, HB. UrON THE DEATH oF Ms 
SINTER-UY-LAW.) 


‘164. 
0 vor a dirgo! Bat why complaint 
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We pay a high and holy debt; 

No tears of passionate regret 

Shall stain this votive Iny ; 
Ti-worthy, Beaumont! were the grief 
‘That flings itself on wild relief 

‘When Saints have passed away, 


Sad doom, nt Sorrow's shrine to kneel, 
For ever covetous to feel, 

And impotent to bear! 

Such once was hers—to think and think 
On nevered love, and only sink 

From anguish to despair! 


But nature to its inmost part 

Faith had refined ; and to her heart 
A peaceful cradle given : 

Calm ns the dew-drop’s, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned roso's breast 
Till it exhales to Heaven. 


Was ever Spirit that could bend 

‘So graciously !—that could descend, 
Another's need to suit, 

So promptly from her lofty throne !— 
In works of love, in these alone, 

How restless, how minute ! 


Pale was her hyo; yet mortal cheek 

Ne'er kindled with a livelier streak 

‘When aught had suffered wrong,— 

When aught that breathes had felt a wound ; 
Such look the Oppressor might confound, 
Howover proud aud strong. 


But hushed be every thought that springs 
‘From out the bitterness of things ; 
Her quiet is secure 5 

No thorns can pierce her tender feet, 
Whose life was, like the violet, sweet, 
As climbing jasmine, pure— 

As snowdrop on an infant's grave, 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

‘That feeds it and defends; 

As Vesper, ore the star hath kiksod 
‘The mountain top, or breathed the mist 
‘That from the vale ascends. 


Thou takeat not away, O Death! 
Thou strikest—absence 
Indifference is no more ; 

‘The future brightens on our sight ; 
For on tho past hath fallen » light 
‘That tompts ux to adore. 
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ELEGIAC MUSINGS 


U8 THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON WALL, THE SEAT oF THE 
LATE MIR G. 1, REACMONT, maser, 
to these grounds stands the Parteh Church, wherein fe » 
‘mural monument bearing an Tnscription which, in defer. 
ence to the earnest requost of the deceased, fs confined 
‘to name, dates, and thes) worda:— Enter not into Judg- 
iment with thy servant, 0 Loup!" 


‘Wrrs copious eulogy in prose or rhyme 

Graven on the tomb we struggle against ‘Time, 
Alas, how fecbly! but our feelings rise 

Anil still we struggle when a good man dies: 
Such offering Beacwowr dreaded nnd forbade, 

A spirit meok in self-abasement clad. 

‘Yet here at least, though few have numbered days 
‘That shunned so modestly the light of praise, 
His gracoful manners, and the temperate ray 

Of that arch fancy which would round him play, 


s 





Which checked discussion ere it warmed to strife ; 

‘Those rare accomplishments, and varied powers, 

‘Might have their record among sylvan bowers. 

‘Ob, fled for ever ! wanished likea blast 

‘That shook the leaves in myriads as it passed ;— 

‘Gone from this world of earth, air, sea, and sky, 

From all its spirit-moving imagery, 

Intensely studied with a painters eye, 

A poet's heart; and, for congenial view, 

Portrayed with happiest pencil, not untrue 

‘To common while the line 

Flowed in a course of sympathy divine ;— 

Oh! severed, too abruptly, from delights 

‘That all the seasons shared with equal rights ;~— 

Rept in the grace of undismantled age, 

‘From soul-felt music, and the treasured page 

Lit by that evening lamp witieh loved to shed 

Ite mellow lustre round thy honoured head ; 

While Friends beheli thee give with eye, voice, 
tmien, 

More than theatric force to Shakapeare’s scene ;— 

Af thou hast heard me—if thy Spirit know 

Aught of these bowers and whence their pleasures 
flow ; 

Uf things in our remembrance beld #0 dear, 

And thoughts and projects fondly cherished here, 

To thy exalted nature only seen 

‘Time's vanities, light fragments of earth's dream— 

Rebuke us not !—The mandate is 

‘That wid, Let praise bo mute where Tam Inid ;” 




































‘The holier deprecation, given in trust 
‘To tho cold marble, waits upon thy dust ; 
‘Yet hare we found how slowly genuine grief 
From silent admiration wins relief. ~ 
‘Too long absahed thy Name is like arose 
‘That doth ‘ within iteolf its sweetness clowe 5" 
A drooping daisy changed intoseup 
In which her bright-eyed beauty is shut up. 
Within ew gros Ons sce toe 
‘Shades of the Past, oft noticed with a sigh, — 


‘Reoal not there the wistom of the "Tomnby. 
Green ivy risen from out the cheerful « 
Will fringe ce, tn are se el 


Whos raps by sof doe and si 

Shall penctrate the heart without a wound; = 

While truth and love their parposes fulfil, 

Commemorating genius, talent, skill, 2 

‘That could not lie concealed where Thou wert 

known ; 

‘Thy virtues He must judge, and He alone, 

‘The God upon whose merey they ane thrown, 
Nov. 


<t xy. 


WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


To a good Man of most dear mentory Lm 

‘This Stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 

From the great city where he first drew | nT 

Was reared and taught; and humbly earn : 
bread, 

To tho strict labours of the merchant's 

By duty chained. Not seldom did 

‘Tease, and the thought of time so 

His spirit, but the recompence was high 5 

Firm Independence, Bounty's rightful sire ; 

Affections, warm as sunshine, free ae air; 

And when the precious hours of leisure ea 


With a keen eye, and overflowing heart: * 
So genius triumphed over seeming wrong, 4 
X, 
| 





And poured out truth in works by thoughtfal 


Humour and wild instinetive wit, and all 
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‘The vivid flashes of his spoken words, 


From the most gentle erature nursed in fields ‘That he hath been an Eln without his Vine, 


Had been derived the name he bore—a name, 
Wherever christian altars have been raised, 
Hallowed to meoknoss and to innocence; 
And if in him meeknoss at times gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles strange, 
Many and strange, that hung about his life ; 
Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 
‘A soul by resignation sanctified : 
And if too often, self-reproached, he felt 
‘That innocence belongs not to our kind, 
A power that never ceased to abide in him, 
Charity, ‘mid the multitude of sins 
‘That she can cover, left not his 
To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 
0, he was good, if e’er a good Man lived ! 

. . . . . 
From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 
‘Those simple lines flowed with an earnest wixh, 
‘Though but a doubting hope, that they might servo 
Fitly to guard the precious dust of him 
Whose virtues called them forth. That aim is 

miased 5 
For much that truth most urgently required 
‘Had from a faltering pen been asked in vain: 
Yet, haply, on the printed page received, 
‘The imperfect record, there, may stand unblamed 
As long as verse of mine shall breathe the air 
‘Of memory, or see the light of love. 


‘Thou wert a seorner of the fields, my Friend, 
‘But wore in show than truth; and from the fields, 
And from the mountains, to thy rural grave 
‘Transported, my soothed spirit hovers o’er 
Its green untroddon turf, and flowers ; 
And taking up a voice shall speak (tho’ still 
Awed by the theme’s peculiar sanctity 
Which words less free presumed not even to touch) 
Of that fraternal love, whose heaven-lit lamp 
From infancy, through manhood, to the last 
‘Of threeseore yokrs, and to thy latest hour, 


* Wonderful’ bath been 
The love established between man and man, 
« Passing the love of women ;' and between 
Man and his help-mate in fast wedlock joined 
‘Through God, is raised a spirit and woul of love 
Without whose blissful influence Parndise 
‘Had been no Paradise ; and earth were now 
A waste where creatures bearing human form, 
Direst of savage beasts, would roam in fear, 
Soyless and comfortless, Our days glide on ; 








And lot him grieve who cannot choose but grieve 


‘And bor bright dower of clustering charitios, 
‘That, round his trankand branches, might haveclung 
Enriching and adorning, Unto thoe, 
Not +0 enriched, not so adorned, to thee 
‘Was given (say rather thon of later birth 
‘Wert given to her) a Sister—'tis a word 
Timidly uttered, for she live, the meek, 
‘The self-restraining, and the ever-kind ; 
In whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Pound—for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 
All softening, humanising, hallowing powers, | 
Whether withheld, or for her sake unsought— 
More than sufficient recompence [ 

Her love 
(What weakness prompts the voice to tell it hore!) 
‘Was as tho love of mothers; and when years, 
Lifting the boy to man’s estate, had called 
The long-proteeted to assume the part 
Of a protector, the first filial tie 
Was undimolved ; and, in or out of sight, 
Remained imporishably interwoven 
With lifo itself. Thus, mid a shifting world, 
Did they together testify of time 
And season’s differenco—a double tree 
With two collateral stems: from one root ; 
Such were they—such thro' life they might have been 
In union, in partition only such ; 
Otherwise wrought the will of the Most High ; 
Yet, thro’ sll visitations and all trials, 
Still they were faithful; like two vessels launched 
From tho same beach one ocean to explore 
With mutual help, and sailing—to their league 
‘Truc, as inexorable winds, or bars 
Floating or fixed of polar ice, allow. 


But turn we rather, let my spirit turn 
With thine, O silent and invisiblo Friend! 
To those dear intervals, nor rare nor brief, 
When reunited, and by choice withdrawn 
From miscellaneous converse, ye were tanght 
‘That the remembrance of foregone distress, 
And the worse fear of future ill (which oft 
Doth hang around it, as a sickly child 
Upon its mother) may be both alike 
Disarmed of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward beld 
Th such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God’s grace, his mercy feels, 
And in its depth of gratitude is still, 





O gift divine of quict sequestration 
‘The hermit, exercised in prayer and praise, 
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And feeding daily on the hope of heaven, 

As happy in bis yow, and fondly cleaves 

To life-long singleness ; but happier far 

‘Was to your souls, and, to the thoughts of others, 

A thousand times more beautiful appeared, 

Your duaf loneliness. The sacred tie 

Is broken ; yet why griovet for Time but holds 

His moiety in trust, till Joy shall lead 

To the blest world where parting is unknown, 
1838. 
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x¥. 
EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON THE DEATH 
OF JAMES HOGG. 


‘Wuex first, descending from the moorlands, 
I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 

Along # bare and open valley, 

"The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 


‘When last along its banks I wandered, 
‘Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
‘My steps the Border-minstrel led. 


‘The mighty Minstrol breaths no longer, 
Mid mouldering ruins low bo lies ; 

And death upon the braces of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shopherd-poot’s eyes: 


Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its atedfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was froven at ite marvellous source ; 


The ‘rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth : 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth, 


Like clouds chat rake the mountain-summits, 
‘Or waves that own no curbing band, 

How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


‘Yet 1, whose lids from infant slumber 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
‘A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
* Who next will drop and disappear t” 
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Our haughty life ix crowned with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 
On which with thee, © Crabbe! forthlooking, 
T gaaod from Harupstend’s breezy heath. 


As if but yesterday departed, 
Thon too art gone before ; but why, 
O'er ripe fruit, seasonably gathered, 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh t 


Mourm rathor for that holy Spirit, 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep 5 
For Her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 


No more of old romantic sorrows, 
For slaughtered Youth or love-lorn Maid! 
With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 
And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet dead®, 
Nov, 1535. 
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INSCRIPTION 


JOR A MONUMENT IN CROBTHWAITE CHURCH, OX 7H 
YALE OF KESWICK, 

Yx vales and hills whose beauty hither drew: 
The poet's steps, and fixed him here, on you, 
His eyes have closed! And ye, lov'd books, no. 

more 
Shall Southey feed upon your precious lore, 
To works that ne’er shall forfeit their renown, 
Adding immortal labours of his own— 
Whother he traced historic truth, with xeal 
For the Stato’s guidance, or the Church's weal, 
Or Fancy, disciplined by studious art, 
Tnform’d his pen, or wisdom of the heart, 
Or judgments sanctioned in the Patriot's mind 
By reverence for the rights of all mankind. 
Wide were his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could private feelings meet for holier rest. 
His joys, his griofs, have yanishod like a cloud 
From Skiddaw’s top ; but he to heaven was vowed 
Through his industrious life, and Christian faith 
Calmed in his sou! the fear of change and death, 





© See Note 
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ODE. 4a 





= ODE. 


INTIMATIONS OP IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF BARLY CHILDHOOD, 


‘The Child is Pather of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural ploty. 
‘See page ts. 





G 
‘Tiere was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
‘To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
‘The glory and the freshness of a dream, 
Tt is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
‘Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
‘The things whieh I have geen I now can see no more. 


a 
The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose, 
‘The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
‘The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yot I know, where’er I go, 
‘That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 


mm 
Now, while the birds thus sing « joyous song, 
‘And while the young Iambs bound 

As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And T again am strong: 
‘The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
‘No more shall grief of mine the season wrong 5 
T hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
‘The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 


‘Shout round mo,let me hear thy shouts,thou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 





Ww. 
Ye blessed Creatures, 1 have heard the call 
‘Ye to each other make ; I see 
Tho heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
‘My head hath its coronal, 
‘The fulness of your bliss, I feel—T feel it all. 
Oh evil day! if t were sullen 


‘On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Freeh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother's arm ;— 
T hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there's 2 Tree, of many, one, 
A single Ficld which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
‘The Panay at my foet 
Doth the same tale repeat 
Whither is fied the visionary gleam 
‘Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


a 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

| The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

| Hath had elsowhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

| But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our hams : 

| Heaven lies about us in our infancy t 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
‘Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
‘He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
‘Must travel, still is Nature's Pricst, 
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Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing » joyous song! And 0, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, | 
And let the young Lambs bound Forebode not any severing of our loves! | 
As to the tabor’s sound! Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 


We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 
‘What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 


I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting eun 
Do take @ sober colouring from an eye | 
‘That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality ; i 


Strength in what remains behind ; Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
In the primal sympathy Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Which having been must ever be; Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

In the soothing thoughts that epring -" To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Out of human suffering ; Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. ‘ 


In the faith that looks through death, 1003-6. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. | 























































same kind of relation to each other, if he may so 
express himself, as the ante-chapel has to the body 
of a gothic church. Continuing this allusion, he 
may be permitted to add, that his minor Pieces, 
which have been long befare the Public, when they 
shall be properly arranged, will be found by the 
attentive Reader to have such connection with the 
main Work as may give thom claim to be likened 
to the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, 
ordinarily included in thoxe edifices. 

The Author would not have deemed himself 
justified in saying, upon this occasion, so much of 
performances either unfinished, or unpublished, if 
he had not thought that the labour bestowed by him 
upon what he has heretofore and now laid before 
the Public, entitled him to candid attention for 
such & statement as he thinks necessary to throw 
light upon his endeavours to please and, he would 
hope, to benefit his countrymen—Nothing further 
need be added, than that the first and third parts 
of The Recluse will consist chiefly of meditations 
in the Author's own person ; and that in the inter. 
mediate part (The Excursion) the intervention of 
characters speaking is employed, and something of 
a dramatic form adopted, 

Te is not the Author's intention formally to 
announce & system ; it was more animating to him 
to proceed in a different course; and if he shall 
sueceed in conveying to the mind clear thoughts, 
lively images, and strong feelings, the Reader will 
have no difficulty in extracting the system for him- 
self. And in the mean time the following passage, 
taken from the conclusion of the first book of The 
Recluse, may be acceptable as a kind of Prospectus 
of the design and scope of the whole Poem. 


*On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, 
Musing in silltude, Loft peroeire 
Par trains of tnagery before me rise, 
Accompanted by foelings of delight 
Pare, oF with no unpleasing sdnews mixed j 
And Tam conscious of affecting thoughts 
And dear remembrances, whose presence mother 
‘Or elevates the Mind, intent to woigh 
‘The good and evil of our mortal state. 





‘Of the individual Mind that keeps herown 
Inylolate retirement, there 


subject 
only, and the law supreme 
f ecko wsich governs all— 
4 fit audsence let me find though few !" 


THE EXCURSION. 








‘So prayed, more gaining than heasked, the Bant— 
In holiest mood. Urania, T shall need 

‘Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
‘Descend to earth or dwell in highest heaven! 
‘Por I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
‘Deep—and, aloft ssconding, breathe in worlds 
‘To which the heaven of heavens is bat # veil. 
All strength—all terror, single or tn tan da, 
‘That ever was put forth in personal form — 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the eboir 

Of shouting Angels, and the ompyreal thrones 
‘Tpase thom unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 

‘Tho darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vnoansy, scooped out 

By help of dreams—can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 

Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 

My haunt, and the main region of my song. 
—Beanty—a Living Presence of the earth, 
‘Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 

‘Which craft of delicate Sprite hath compose 
Prom earth's materials—waits upoo my steps; 
Pitchos her tents before me ax L move, 

An hourly nolghbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortanate Fields—like those of ald 
‘Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was? 

For the discerning latellect of Man, 

‘When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A nimple produce of the common day, 

=I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
‘Would chant, ia lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation >and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would 1 arouse the sensual frum their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vata 

To noble raptures; while my roloe proclaims 
‘How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no lew 
Of the whole speoies) to the external World 

Is fitted :—and how exquisitely, too— 

‘Theme this but little heard of among men— 
‘The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

Anil the creation (by no lower nario 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accor plish :-—this is our high argument, 
—Such grateful haunts foregoing, if Toft 

Must turn eleewhere—to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and see fl sights 

(Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

‘Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe solitary angwteb ; or must bang 

Brooding above the fieres confederate storm 

Of sorrow, barriendoed evermore 

Within the walls of cithes—may there svunds 
Haye thelr authentic comment; that even these 
Hearing, I be not downoast or forlorn |— 
‘Descend, prophotle Spirit! that ioxpir'st 

‘The human Sout of universal earth, 

‘Dreaming on things to come; and dost poses 
‘A metropolitan temple In the hearte 

Of mighty Posts; upon me bestow 

A gift of genoine insight ; that my Song | 
‘With star-like virtuo in its place may sbine, 
Shedding benignant influence, and secure, 

















‘May wort with highest objects, thes—dread Power! 
‘Whose gracious favour Ss the primal source 

‘Of ail fitun{oation—may my Life 

Express the imago of a better tine, 

More wise desires, and wimpler manners ;—ourse 
Pilergomungrlpaerma 
‘Bo with me;—s shall thy 

Dasdn al nipet cA mera ae 













































beheld 
‘This Vision ; when and where, and how he lived ;— 
‘Be not this labour useless If such theme 


BOOK FIRST, 
ad 
THE WANDERER. And to my wish and to my hope espied 
oS ‘The Friend [ sought 5 jperiehiitss 
ARGUMENT. But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 


A summer forenoon ~The Author reaches a ruined Cot- | here was Meseon upon ae ed 
Friend, the Wanderer, of whose education and coune | An iron-pointed staff lay at his side, 
ieee Ra deh x io Soe a mere 

Him had I marked the day before—alane 
SEO a See ers alan Cotabitae » | 4 seadioned tn’the public’ way mea 

"Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high: | Turned toward the sun then setting, while that staf 

Southward the landscape indistinctly glared Afforded, to the Bigure of the maa 

‘Through a pale steam ; but all the northern downs, | Detained for contemplation or repose, - 

In clearost air ascending, showed far off Graceful support ; his countenance as he stood 

A surface dappled o'er with shadows flung Was hidden from my view, and be remialsedill 

From brooding clouds; shadows that lay in spots | Unrecognised ; but, stricken by the sight, 

Determined and unmoved, with steady brama WH sscbened foobieps I sive aa 








Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed ; ‘A glad congratulation we exchanged 
‘To him most pleasant who on soft cool moss ‘Ac uch untbonght-of raseting. =u tae 
Extends his carcless limbs slong tho front We parted, nothing willingly; and now = 
Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling casts He by appointment waited for me here, 
A twilight of its own, an ample shade, Under the covert of these clustering elms, 
Where the wren warbles, while the dreaming man, - 
Half conscious of the soothing melody, Wo were tried Friends: amid a plossant vale, 
With side-long eye looks out upon the scene, In the antique market-village where was 
By power of that impending covert, thrown, My school-time, an apartment he had owned, 
‘To finer distance. Mine was at that hour TTowhich at intervals Che: Wensdorte Gea * 
Far other lot, yet with good hope that soon And found a kind of home or harbour there. — ! 
Under a shade as grateful I should find He loved me; from a swarm of roay boys 
Reat, and be welcomed there to livelier joy. Singled out me, as he in sport would aay, | 
Across a bare wide Common I wns toiling For my grave looks, too thonghtfal far my years 
‘With languid steps that by the stippery turf As I grew up, it was my best delight 
Were baifled; nor could my weak arm disperse | ‘To be his choseu comrade, Many e time, 
Mlb fiese Of feasts quihiering ‘round may face, On holidays, we rambled throngh the woods | 
And ever with me as I paced slong. We rato—we walked ; he pleased me with report 

Of things which he had seen s and often touched! 
Upon that open moorland stood a grove, Abstrusest matter, reasonings of the mind = 
Tho wished-for part to which my eourse wns bound. | ‘Turned inward ; or at my request would sing 
Thither T came, aud there, amid the gloom Old songs, the product of hig native hill; 


Spread by » brotherhood of lofty elms, A akilful distribution of sweet sounds, . 
Appeared a roofless Hut; four naked walls Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed: 
‘That stared upon each other !—I looked round, As cool refreshing water, by the care 
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Of the industrious husbandman, diffused 


Still deeper weleome found his pure discourse = 
How precious when in riper days I learned 
To weigh with care his words, and to rejoice 
In the plain presence of his dignity! 


Oh! many are the Poets that are sown 
By Nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 
‘The vision and tho faculty divine ; 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 
(Which, in the docile season of their youth, 
Tt was denied them to acquire, through Inck 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books, 
Or haply by @ temper too severe, 
Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame) 
Nor having ¢’er, as life advanced, been led 
By eireumstanee to take unto the height 
‘The measure of themselves, these favoured Beings, 
All but « scaitered few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to the grave, unthought of. Strongestminds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least; else surely this Man had not left 
‘His graces unrevealed and unprociaimed. 
Bat, #8 the mind was filled with inward light, 
‘Se not without distinction had he lived, 
Beloved and honoured—far as he was known. 
And some «mall portion of his eloquent speech, 
And something that may serve to set in view 
‘The feeling pleasures of his loneliness, 
His observations, and the thoughts his mind 
Had dealt with—I will bere record in verse ; 
Which, if with truth it correspond, and wink 
Or rise as venerable Natare leads, 
"The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased, 
And listening Time reward with sacred praise, 


Among the hills of Athol he was born ; 


From hi alsth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 
Te summer, tended cattle on the hills ; 
‘But, through the inclement and the perilous days 


Through a parched moadow-ground, in time of 
drought, 


Expression ever varying! 
































‘Of long-contiauing winter, he repaired, 
Equippod with untebel, to x school, that stood 
Solo building on » mountain's dreary edge, 
Remote from view of city spire, or sound 

‘Of minster clock! From that tleak tenement 
He, many an evening, to his distant home 

In solitude returning, suw the hills 

Grow larger in the darkness ; all alone 

Behold the stars come out above his head, 

And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
‘To whom he might confoss the things he saw. 








































So the foundations of his mind were Inid. 
To sueh communion, not from terror free, 
While yet a child, and long before his time, 
Hud he perceived the presence and the power 
‘Of greatness: and deep feelings had impressed 
‘Se vividly great objects that they Iny 
‘Upon bis mind like substances, whose presence 
Perplexed the bodily sense. He had received 
A precious gift; for, as he grew in years, 
‘With these impressions would he still compare 
Allhis remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms 5 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attained 
An active power to fhaten images 
Upon his brain ; and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they sequined 
‘The liveliness of dreams, Nor did he fail, 
While yet « child, with a child's eagerness 
Tncessantly to turn his ear and eye 
‘On all things which the moving sensons brought 
To feed such appetite—nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning -—in the after-day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in eaves forlorn, 
And "wid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments, 
Or from the power of s peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed, 
Even in their fixed and stendy lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and » flowing mind, 


‘Thus informed, 
He hnd imall neod of books; for many » tale 
‘Traditionary, round the mountains hung, 
And many a legenil, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth, 

And gave the Mind that apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
‘The moral properties and scope of things, 
But eagerly be read, and read again, 
‘Whato'er the minister's old shelf eupplied ; 
‘The life and death of martyrs, who sustained, 
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‘With will inflexible, those fearfal pangs 
‘Triumphantly displayed in records beft 

Of parsocution, and the Covenant—times 
‘Whose echo rings thrvagh Scotland to this hour! 
And there, by Incky hap, had been preserved 


Where Fear sate thas, » cherished visitant, 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 

By sound diffused, or by the breathing sir, 
Or by the silent looks of happy things, 

Or flowing from the universal faee 

Of earth and sky. Bat be had felt the power 
‘Of Nature, and already was prepared, 

By hin intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply tho lesson deep of love which be, 
Whom Natare, by whatever means, has taught 
‘To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 


Such was the Boy—but for the growing Youth 
‘What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some beld headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ovean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath bim:—Far and wide the clouds were 


touched, 

And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
To such access of mind, in such high hour 


His tnind was « thankegiving to the power 
‘That made him; it was blessedness and love! 


A Herdsman on the lonely mountain tops, 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
‘Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 





O then how beautiful, how bright, appeared 
‘The written promise! Early had he learned — 
To reverence the volume that displays 

The mystery, the life which cannot die; 

‘But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 


‘There Httleness was not ;-the least of things 

Seemed infinite; and there his spirit shaped 

Her prospects, nor did ho believe,—he sm 

‘What wonder if his being thas became 

Sublime and comprehensive! Low desires, 

Low thoughts had there no place; yet was his 
heart it 


Lowly ; far he was meek in gratitude, 
Oft as he called those eestasies to mind, 
And whenes they flowed; and from them be 


acquired 
alee works thro’ patience ; thence be 


ia cisco np ocean - 
To look on Nature with a bumble heart, 
‘Self-questioned whore it did not 

And with a superstitious eye of love, 


‘So passed the time ; yot tothe neareat town 
He duly went with what small 
His carnings might supply, and browght away 
The book that most had tempted his deaires 
While at the stall he read. Among the hille 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song, 

The divine Milton. Lore of different kind, 2 
‘The annual savings of » toilsame life, 

Ms Schnee; bk int emai 
‘The purer elements of truth involved . 
In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe, 
(Especially perecived where nature droops 
And feeling is suppressed) preserve the mind — 

Poverty. 


‘The listless hours, while in the hollow vale, — 
Hollow and green, he lay on the green fart 
Tar pensive idlenoes. “What could beiday 


‘Thus daily thirsting, in that lonesome life, 


With blind endeavours 1 Yot sill sepeecen 
‘Nature was at his heart as if he felt, * 
Tough Jot he Kr ot how, wating ome 
In all things that from her sweet influence 
Might tend to wean him, Therefore with 

Hor forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 
‘Ho clothed tho nakedness of austere truth 


While yet he lingered in the rudiments 


Of science, and among ber simplest laws, 


*) 
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His triangles—they were the stars of heaven, 
The silent stars! Oft did he take delight 

‘To measure the altitude of some tall crag 
‘That is the eagle's birth-place, or some peak 
Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 
Inscribed upon its visionary sides, 

‘The history of many s winter storm, 

Or obsoure records of the path of fire, 


And thus before his eighteenth year was told, 
Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With still increasing weight ; he was o’erpowered 
By Nature; by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of « soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might rage 
When they were silent: far more fondly now 
‘Than in his earlier season did he love 
‘Tempestuous nights—the conflict and tho sounds 
‘That live in darkness. From his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked repose ; and, failing oft to win 
The pence required, he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clofts up to tho clearer air 
A cloud of mist, that smitten by the sun 
Varies its rainbow hues, But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
‘To mitigate the fever of his heart. 


Tn dreams, in study, and in ardent thought, 
‘Thus was he reared ; much wanting to assist 
‘The growth of intellect, yet gaining more, 

And every moral feeling of his soul 
‘Strengthened and braced, by breathing in content 
‘The keen, the wholesome, air of poverty, 

And drinking from the well of homely life. 
—But, from past liberty, and tried restraints, 
He now was summoned to select the course 

‘Of hamble industry that promised best 

‘To yield him no unworthy maintenance. 

Urged by his Mother, he essayed to teach 

A wandering thoughts wore then 
A misery to him ; and the Youth resigned 

A task he was unable to perform. 
























‘That stern yet kindly Spirit, who constrains 
‘The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks, 
‘The free-born Swiss to leave hin narrow vales, 
(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
‘Like their own stedfast clouds) did now impel 
‘His restless mind to look abroad with hope. 
—An itkvome drudgery seems it to plod on, 
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‘Through hot and dusty ways, or pelting storm, 
A vagrant Merchant under a heavy load 
Bent as he moves, and needing frequent rest ; 
Yot do such travellers find their own delight 5 
And their hard service, deemed debasing now, 
Gained merited respect in simpler times ; 
When squire, and priest, and they who round them 

dwelt 
Tn rustic sequestration—all dependent 
Upon the Peptan’s toll—supplied their wants, 
Or pleased their fancies, with the wares he brought, 
Not ignorant was the Youth that still no few 
Of his adventurous countrymen were lod 
By perseverance in this track of life 
‘To competence and case :—to him it offered 
Attractions manifold ;—and this he chose. 
—His Paronts on the enterprise bostowed 
‘Their farewell benediction, but with hearts 
Foreboding evil. From his native hills 
He wandered far ; much did he see of men, 
‘Their manners, their cnjoyments, and pursuits, 
‘Their passions and their feelings; chiefly thone 
Exsential and etornal in the heart, 
‘That, ‘mid the simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements, 
And speak a plainer language. In the woods, 
A lone Enthusiast, and among the fields, 
Ttinerant in this labour, he had passed 
‘The better portion of his time ; and there 
Spontaneously had his affections thriven. 
Amid the bounties of the year, the peace 
And liberty of nature; there he kept 
In solitude and politary thought 
His mind in a just equipoise of love. 
‘Serene it was, unclouded by the cares: 
Of ordinary life; unvexed, unwarped 
‘By partial bondage. In his steady course, 
No piteous revolutions had he felt, 
No wild varieties of joy and grief. 
‘Unoceupied by sorrow of its own, 
His heart Iny open ; and, by nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
‘To sympathy with man, he was alive 
‘To all that was enjoyed where'er he went, 
And all that was endured ; for, in himeelf 
‘Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness, 
He had no painful pressure from without 
‘That made him turn aside from wretehedness 
‘With coward fears, He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. Hence it eame 
‘That in our best experience he wns rich, 
And in the wisdom of our daily life. 
For henee, minutely, in his various rounds, 
He had observed the progress and decay 
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Of many minds, of minds and bodies too ; 
‘Tho history of many familios ; 
How they had prospered ; how they were o'erthrown 
By passion or mischance, or such misrule 
Among the unthinking masters of the earth 
‘As makes the nations grown, 

‘This active course 
‘He followed till provision for his wants 
Had been obtained ;—the Wanderer then resolved 
To pass the remnant of his days, untasked 
With noodles services, from hardahip free. 
His calling laid aside, he lived at case: 
‘But still he loved to pace the public roads 
And the wild paths; and, by the summer's warmth 
Tnvited, often would he leave his home 
And journey far, revisiting the scenes 
‘That to his memory were most endeared. 
—Vigorous in health, of hopeful spirits, undamped 
By worldly-mindedness or anxious care; 
Observant, studious, thoughtful, and refreshed 
By knowledge gathered up from day to day; 
‘Thus had he lived a long and innocent life, 


The Scottish Church, both on himeclf and those 
With whom from childhood he grew up, had held 
‘The strong hand of her purity ; and still 
Had watched him with an unrelonting eye. 

This he remembered in his riper age 
With gratitude, and reverential thoughts. 
‘But by the native vigour of hia mind, 


Whate'er, in docile childhood or in youth, 
He had imbibed of fear or darker thought 
‘Was melted all away ; so true was this, 
‘That sometimes hia religion seemed tome 
Self-taught, ns of a dreamer in the woods; 
Who to the model of his own pure heart 
Shapod his belief, ns grace divine inspired, 
And human reason dictated with awe. 

—And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. The rough sports 
And teasing ways of childron vexed not bim; 
Lndulgent listener was he to the tongue 

Of garrulous age; nor did the sick man’s tale, 


Plain his garb ; 
Such as might ssiit a rustic Siro, prepared 
For sabbath duties; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark. 
Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 
Anil his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
‘Time had compressed the freshness of his cheek 















Into a narrower circle of deep red, 
But had not tamed his eye; that, ander brows 
Shaggy and grey, had meanings whieh it brought 
From years of youth; which, like a Being mado 
Of many Beings, he had wondrous akill 

To blond with knowledge of the years to come, 
‘Human, or such as lie beyond the grave. 

















































—— ps 

So was He framed; and such his course of life 
Who now, with no appendage but a staff, 
toile, 


His eyes aa if in drowsiness half shut, 
‘Tho shadows of the brecay elms above 
Dappling his face. He had not heard the sound 
Of my ing steps, and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand some minutes’ space, 

At length 1 hailed him, seeing that his hat 

‘Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 

Had newly scooped a running stream, He rose, 
And ere our lively greeting into peace 

Had sottled, “"Tis,” said I, “a burning day: 

My lips are parched with thirst, bot you, it seeme, 
Have somewhero found relief.” He, at the word, 
Pointing towards s swoet-briar, bade me climb 
‘The fence where that aspixing shrub looked out 
Upon the public way, Tt was a plot 

Of garden ground run wild, its matted weeda 
Marked with thestepsof those, whom, ns they passed, 
The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank slips, 
Or currants, hanging from thelr leafless stems, 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o’erlenp. 

‘The broken wall. I looked around, and there, 
Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Joined in a cold damp nook, espicd a well, 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern 
My thirst I slakod, and, from the cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned: 
Where sate the old Man om the cottage-beneh ; 
And, while, beside him, with uncovered head, 

1 yet was standing, freely to respire, 

And cool my temples in the fanning air, 
‘Thus did he speak, “I see around mo here 
‘Things which you cannot eee: we die, my Friend, 
‘Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peeuliar nook of earth 
Dica with him, or is changed; and very soon 
Even of the good is no memorial left. 

—Tho Poota, in thoir elogies and songs 
‘Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 
‘They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And sonacloss rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak, 
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In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human ‘Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet porhaps of kindred birth, 
‘That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon xpring I stood, 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. Por them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken = time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness; and they ministered 

To human comfort. Stooping down to drink, 
Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 

‘The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Groen with the moss of years, and subject only 
To the soft handling of the elements: 

‘There let it lie—how foolish are such thoughts ! 
Forgive them ;—never—never did my steps 
Approach this door but she who dwelt within 
A danghter’s welcome gave me, and I loyed her 
Asmy own child Oh, Sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry a3 summer dust 
Barn to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margurct for her gentle looks, 
When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
From that forsaken spring; and no one came 
But he was weleome; no one wont away 

‘But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead, 
‘The light extinguished of her lonely hut, 

‘Tho but itsolf abandoned to decay, 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave, 


1 speak,” continued he, “of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed benenth this lowly roof. 
‘She was a Woman of a steady mind, 

‘Tender and deep in hor excess of love; 

Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thonglits: by some especial care 
‘Hor temper had been framed, as if to make 

‘A Being, who by ndding love to peace 

‘Might live on carth a life of happiness. 

‘Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
‘The homble worth that satisfied her heart : 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 

‘Keenly industrious. She with pride would tell 
‘That he was often seated at his loom, 

‘In summer, ere the mower was abroad 

Among the dewy grass—in early spring, 

Ero the lnat star had yanished—They who passed 
Atevening, from behind the garden fence 
‘Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, 
After his daily work, until the light 

‘Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 


In the dark hedges, So their days wore spont 
In peace and comfort; and a pretty boy 
‘Was their best hope, next to the God in heaven. 


Not twenty years ago, but you I think 

Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
‘Two blighting sensons, when the fields were left 
With half s harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war: 

‘This happy Land was stricken to the heart! 

A Wanderer then among the cottages, 

I, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 

‘The hardships of that season : many rich 

Sank down, as in a dream, among the poor ; 
And of the poor did many cease to be, 

And their place knew them not. Meanwhile, 

abridged 

Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 

‘To numerous solf-denials, Mangaret 

Went struggling on through those calamitous years 
With cheerful hope, until the second autumn, 
‘When her life's Helpmate on a sick-bed lay, 


| Smitten with perilous fever, In disease 


He lingered long ; and, when his strength returned, 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 

The hour of accident or crippling age, 

Was all consumed. A second infant now 

Was added to the troubles of a time 

Laden, for them and all of their degree, 

With care and sorrow: shoals of artisans 

From ill-requited labour turnod adrift 

Sought daily bread from public charity, 

They, and their wives and children—happier far 
Could they have lived as do tho little birds: 
That peck along the hedge-rows, or the kite 
‘That makes her dwelling on the mountain rocks! 


A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and posscesed in peace, 
This lonely Cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
‘That had no mirth in them; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks— 
Thon, not loss idly, sought, through every nook 
Tn house or garden, any casual work: 
Of use or ornament; and with a strange, 
Amnsing, yet uneasy, novelty, 
Fin abapioal anal ko taphe tha vesioun fal 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not; his good humour soon 
Became @ weight in which no pleasure was: 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper: day by day he drooped, 
And he would leave his work—and to the town 
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Would turn without an errand his slack steps; 
Or wander hore and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 
And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
‘He tossed them with a false unnatural joy = 
And 'iwas » ruoful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. * Every smile,” 
‘Said Margaret to mo, hore benesth these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.” 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elma, 
‘He said, * "Tis now the hour of deepest noon, 
At this still season of repose and peace, 
‘This hour when all things whieh are not at rest 
Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 
‘With tuneful tum is filling all the air; 
Why should a tear be on an old Man's cheek! 
Why should we thus, with an untoward mind, 
And in the weakness of humanity, 
From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 
‘To natural comfort shut our oyes and ears ; 
And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
‘The calm of nature with our restless thoughts!” 








































He spake with somewhat of 2 solemn tone : 
But, when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 

‘That for a little time It stole away 

All recollection ; and that simple tale 
Passed from my mind like « forgotten sound, 
A while on trivial things we held discourse, 
To mo son tasteless. In my own despite, 

T thought of that poor Woman as of one 
Whom 1 had known and loved. He had rehearsed 
Her homely talo with such familiar power, 
With such an active countenance, an eye 

So busy, that the things of which he spake 
Seemed present; and, attention now relaxed, 
A heart-felt chillnes crept along my veins, 

I rose ; and, having left the breezy shade, 
‘Stood drinking comfort from the warmer sun, 
‘That had not cheered me long—cre, looking round 
Upon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 

And begged of the old Man that, for my sake, 
He would reeume his story. 





He replied, 
“It wore » wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, nover marked 
By reason, barren of all futuro good, 












But we have known that there is often found 

Tn mournful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power to virtue friendly; wer"t not 80, 

Tam a dreamer among men, indeed 

An idle dreamer! "Tis a common tale, 

An ordinary sorrow of mans lifes 

A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed r 

In bodily form —But without further bidding 


I will proceed. 

While thus it fared with them, 
To whom this cottage, till those hapless years, 
Had been a blessed home, it was my ehance — 
‘To travel in a country far remote ; 
And when these lofty elms once more appeared: 
What pleasant Tared me oa 
O’er the flat Common !—With quick step I reached 
‘Tho throshold, lifted with light hand the lateh ; 
But, when I entered, Margarvt looked at me: 
A little while ; then turned her head away — 
Spocchiless,—and, sitting down upon a chair, — 
‘Wopt bitterly, T wist not what to do, 
Nor how to speak to her. Poor Wretch ! at Inst 
Sho roso from off hor seat, and then,—O Sirt 
T cannot fell how she my name ;— 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unuttorably helpless, and 2 look 
‘That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 
If T bad seen her husband. As she spake: 
A strange surprise and fear came to my heart, — 
Nor had I power to answer ore she told 
‘That he had disappeared—not two months gone, 
He left his house; two wretched days had past, 
And on the third, ss wistfully sho raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth, — 
Like one in trouble, for returning light, 
Within her chamber-casement she eapled 
‘A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet her waking eyes, This tremblingly — 
She opened—tfound no writing, but beheld 
Pieces of money carefully enclosed, 
Silver and gold. 1 shuddered at the sight,” — 
‘Said Margaret, ‘for I knew it was hishand 
‘That must have placed it there ; and erp that day | 
‘Was ended, that long anxious day, I learned, 
From one who by my husband had been gent 
‘With the sad news, that he had joined a troop 
Of soldiers, going to a distant land. a 
—He left mo thus—be could not gather heart 
‘To take a farewell of me ; for he feared 
‘That I should follow with my babes, and sinke 
Boneath the miswry of that wandering life" 


‘This tale did Margaret tell with many tears: 
And, when she ended, I had little power 








To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words of hope from her own mouth as served 
To cheer us both. But Jong we had not talked 
Ero we built up a pile of better thoughts, 

And with a brighter eye she looked around 

As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 

We parted. "T'was the time of carly spring ; 

I left her busy with her garden tools ; | 
Aad well remember, o'er that fence she looked, 
And, while I paced along the foot-way path, 
Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 

With tender cheerfulness, and with a voice 

‘That seemed the very sound of happy thoughts. 


T roved o'er many a hill and many a dale, 
‘With my accustomed Ioad ; in heat and cold, 
‘Through many a wood and many an open ground, 
In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befal ; 

‘My best companions now the driving winds, 
And now the ‘trotting brooks’ and whispering 


trees, 
And sow the music of my own sad steps, 
With many » shortlived thought that passed 

between, 
And disappeared. 

I journeyed back this way, 

‘When, in. the warmth of midsummer, the wheat 
‘Was yellow; and the soft and bladed grass, 
Springing afresh, had o'er the hay-field spread 
Tts tender verdure, At the door arrived, 
T found that she was absent. In the shade, 
Where now we sit, I waited her return. 
Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 


Hung down in heavier tufts ; and that bright weed, 
‘The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window's edge, profusely grew 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside, 
And strolled into her gardon. It appeared 
To Ing behind tho eeason, and had lost 
Its pride of neatness, Daisy-flowers and thrift 
Had broken their trim border-lines, and straggled 
O'er paths they used to deck: carnations, ones 
Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Deelinod their languid heads, wanting support, 
The cumbrous bind-weed, with its wreaths and bells, 
Had twined about her two small rows of peas, 
And dragged them to the earth. 

Ere this an hour 
‘Waa wasted —Back I turned my restless steps ; 
A stranger passed 5 and, guessing whom T vought, 





He said that she was used to ramble far — 
‘The sun was sinking in the west; and now 

T sate with sad impatience. From within 

Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 
‘The voice was silent. From the bench I rose; 
But neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts. 
The spot, though fair, was very desolate— 

‘The longer I remained, more desolate : 

And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The corner stones, on either side the porch, 
With dull red stains diseoloured, and stuck o'er 
With tafts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep, 
That fed upon the Common, thither came 


I turned, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her face was pale and thin—her figure, too, 
Was changed, As she unlocked the door, she said, 
“It grieves me you have waited here so long, 
But, in good truth, I’ve wandered much of Inte; 
And, sometimes—to my shame I speak—have need 
Of my best prayers to bring me back again.” 
While on the board she spread our evening meal, 
She told me—interrupting not the work 
Which gave employment to her listless hands— 
‘That she had parted with her elder child ; 
Toa kind master on a distant farm 
Now happily apprenticed—* I perceive 
You look at me, and you have cause ; to-day 
T have been travelling far; and many days 
About the fields I wander, knowing this 
Only, that what 1 seek T cannot find ; 
And ¢o I waste my time: for I am changed ; 
And to myrelf,’ said she, ‘have done much wrong 
And to this helpless infant. I have slept 
Weeping, and weeping have I waked; my tears 
Have flowed as if my body were not such 
As others are; and I could never die. 
But Lam now in mind and in my heart 
More easy ; and I hope,’ said she, * that God 
‘Will give me patience to endure the things 
Which I behold at home.’ 

Tt would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her. Sir, I foel 
‘The story linger in my heart; I fear 
"Tis long and tedious ; but my spirit clings 
‘To that poor Woman :—so familiarly 
Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 
And presence; and so deeply do I feel 
Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my walls 
A momentary trance comes over mo; 
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And to myvelf I seem to muse on One 
By sorrow laid asleep ; or borne away, 

A human boing destined to awake 

‘To human life, or something very near 

To human life, when he shall come again 

For whom she suffered. Yea, it would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her: evermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes downward were cast; 
And, when she at hor tablo gavo me food, 

Sho did not look at me, Her voice was low, 


Are liko an idlo mattor, Still she sighed, 
But yet no motion of the breast was soon, 

No heaving of the heart, While by the fire 
Woe sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 


Ere my departure, to her care I gave, 
For her son’s use, some tokens of rogard, 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted ber to plico her trust 
Tn God's good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
T took my staff, and, when T kissed her babe, 
‘The tears stood in hor eyes, TF left her then 
With the best hope and comfort I could give: 
‘She thanked me for my wish ;—but for my hope 
It seemed she did not thank me. 

T returned, 


And took my rounds along this rond again 
‘When on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Pooped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 

J found her sad and drooping : she had learned 
No tidings of her husband ; if he lived, 

‘She knew not that he lived ; if he were dead, 
‘She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of nogligence ; 

‘The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of books, 
Which, in the cottage-window, heretofore 

Had been piled up against the comer panes 

In soemly order, now, with straggling lenves 

Lay seattered here and there, open or shut, 

‘As they had chanced to fall. Her infant Babo 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings. I withdrew, 
And once again entering the garden saw, 

More plainly atill, that poverty and grief 

Were now come nearer to her: woeds defaced 
‘The hardened woit, and knots of withered gorass : 
No ridges there appeared of elear black mold, 
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No winter greenness; of her herbs and flowers, 
It seemed the better part were gnawed awny — 
Or trampled into carth ; a chain of straw, 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 
Of a young apple-tree, Iny at its root; 
‘Tho bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 
—Margaret stood near, her infant in her arms, 
And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 
She eaid, ‘I foar it will bo dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again,’ When to the House: 
We had returned together, she enquired 
If I had any hope :—but for her babe 
And for her little orphan boy, she said, 
She had no wish to live, that she must dic 
Of sorrow. Yet I anw the idle loom 
Still in ite place; his sunday garments hung — 
Upon the self-same nail; his very staff 
Stood undisturbed behind the door. 

And when, 
In bleak Decomber, I retraced this way, de 
Sho told me that her little babe was dead, 
And she was left alone. She now, released 
From her maternal eares, had taken up : 
‘The employment common through these wilds, and 


gained, 

By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself; 
And for this end had hired a neighbour's boy 
To give her needful help, ‘That very time 
Most willingly sho put her work aside, 
‘And walked with me along the miry road, 
Heedless bow far ; and, ip such piteous sort — 
‘That any heart had ached to bear her, begged 
‘That, wheresoe’er 1 went, 1 still would ask 
For him whom she hnd fost. We parted thon— 
Our final parting ; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere I returned 
Tato this tract again, 

‘Nino tedious years; 
From their first separation, nine long years, 
She lingered in unquiet widowhood ¢ 
A Wife and Widow. Needs siust it have been 
A sore heart-wasting! 1 have heard, my Friend, 
‘That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant sabbath day ; 
And, if a dog passed by, she still would quit 
The shade, and look abroad, On this old bench 
For hours he sate; and evermore her eye 
‘Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
‘That made her heart beat quick. Yousee that path, 
Now faint,—the grass has crept o'er its grey lines 
‘There, to and fro, she paced through many = day 
Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp: 
‘That girt her waist, spinning the long-drawn thread 
With backward steps. Yet ever as there passed 
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A man whose garments showed the soldice’s red, 
Or crippled mendicant in sailor’s garb, 

‘The little child who sate to turn the wheel 
Ceased from his task; and she with faltering voice 
Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 
‘Whose presence gave no comfort, wore gone by, 
‘Her heart was still more md, And by yon gate, 
‘That bars the traveller’s road, she often stood, 
And when a stranger horseman came, the latch 
‘Would lift, and in his face look wistfully: 

Most happy, if, from aught discovered there 

‘Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 

‘The same snd question. Meanwhile her poor Hut 
‘Sank to decay ; for he was gane, whone hand, 
At the first nipping of October frost, 

Closed up cach chink, and with fresh bands of straw 
| Chequered thegreen-grown thatch. Andsoshe lived 
‘Through the long winter, reckless and alone; 

‘Until her house by frost, and thaw, and rain, 
‘Was sapped ; and while she slept, the nightly damps 
Did chill her breast; and in the stormy day 

Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind, 
Even at the side of her own fire. Yet still 

She laved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence ; and still that Jength of road, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared, 
‘Fast rooted at her heart; and here, my Friend,— 
In sickness she remained ; and hore she died ; 
‘Last human tenant of these ruined walls!” 


‘The old Man ceased: he saw that I was moved ; 
From that low bench, rising instinctively 
T turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
‘To thank him for the tale which he had told, 
I stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall 
Reviewed that Woman's sufferings ; and it seemed 
To comfort me while with a brother’s love 
T blemed her in the impotence of grief. 
‘Then towards the cottage | returned ; and traced 
Fondly, though with an interest more mild, 
‘That seeret spirit of humanity 
Which, ‘mid the calm oblivious tendencies 
Of nature, “mid her planta, and weeds, and flowers, 





And silent overgrowings, still survived. 

Tho old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 

“My Friond! enough to sorrow you have given, 

‘The purposes of wisdom ask no more = 

Nor more would she have craved as due to One 

Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes felt 

‘The unbounded might of prayer ; and learned, with 
soul 


Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs, 
From sources deeper fax than deepest pain, 

For the meek Sufferer. Why then should we read 
Tho forms of things with an unworthy eyet 

She sleeps in the calm carth, and peace is here. 

T well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-graes on that wall, 
By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o'er, 

As once I passed, into my heart conveyed 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

‘So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
‘That what we feel of sorraw and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all tbe grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could maintain, 
Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened spivit 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 

Upon the breast of Faith. T turned away, 

And walked slong my read in happiness.” 


He ceased. Ere long the sun declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To fall upon us, while, bencath the trees, 
We sate on that low bench: and now we felt, 
Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elma, 
A thrush sung loud, and other melodies, 
At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
The old Man rose, and, with a sprightly micn 
Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff; 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere tho stars were visible, had reached 
A village-inn,—our evening resting-place. 
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THE SOLITARY. 
— 
ARGUMENT. 

‘The Anthor {describes his travels with the Wanderer, 
‘whose character is farther illustrated—Morning scene, 
and vhew of a Village Wake—Wanderer’s account of » 
Priend whom he parpotes to visit—View, from an ems. 
‘penee, of the Valley which his Friend had chosen for 


drawn from the Wanderer at aight of a book accident 
ally discovered in # recess ts the Valley—Mceting with 
the Warderor’s friend, the Solttary—Wasderer’s descrip- 
Hon of the mode of burial tn this mountainous district 
—Solitary contraste with this, that of the individual 
carried a few minutes before from the cottage—Tho 
cottage entered —Deseription of the Solitery“s apartment 
—Repast Uhere—View, from the window, of two moun- 
tain summits ; and the Solitary’s desert ptéon of the com- 


‘epoa the mountains, with Its effect upon the Solitary’s 
malnd—Leave the house. 
In days of yore how fortunately fared 
‘The Minstrel! wandering on from hall to hall, 
Baronial court or royal ; cheered with gifts 
‘“Manificent, and love, and ladies’ praise ; 
‘Now meeting on his road an armed knight, 
Now resting with s pilgrim by the side 
Of a clear brook ;—bencath an abboy’s roof 
‘One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next, 
Humbly in religious hospital ; 
Or with some merry outlaws of the wood ; 
Or haply shrouded in s hermit’s cell. 
‘Him, sleoping or awake, the robber spared ; 
He walked—protected from the sword of war 
‘By virtue of that sacred instrument 
His harp, suspended at the traveller's side ; 
‘His dear companion wheresoe'er he went 
‘Opening from land to land an easy way 
By melody, and by the charm of verse. 
‘Yet not the noblest of that honoured Race 
Drew happier, loftier, more empassioned, thoughts 
From his long journeyings and eventful life, 
‘Than this obscure Itinerant had akill 


Both while he trod the earth in hunblest guise 
Accoutred with his burthen and his staff ; 
And now, when free to move with lighter pace. 


What wonder, then, if 1, whose favourite school 
Hath boen the fields, tho roads, and rural lanes, 
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Looked on this guide with reverential love tf 
Each with the other pleased, we now pursucd 
Our journey, under favourable skies. 

‘Turn wheresoo'er we would, he was a light 
Unfailing : not a hamlet could we pass, 
Rarely a house, that did not yield to bis 
Remembrances ; or from his tongue eall forth 
Some way-beguiling tale. Nor lees regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse, 
Which nature's various objects might inspire; 
And in the silence of his face Tread 
His Birds and beasts, 
And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 
And harmless reptile calling in the san, 

And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 

‘The fowl domestic, and the household doz— 
In his capacious mind, he loved them all: 
‘Their rights acknowledging he felt for all. 
‘Oft was oceasion given me to perceive 

How the calm pleasures of the pasturing herd 
‘To happy contemplation soothed his walk ¢ 
How the poor brute’s condition, forced to rum 
Its course of suffering in the public road, 
Sad contrast! all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity. Rich in love 

And sweet humanity, he was, himself, 

‘To the degree that he desired, beloved. 
‘Smiles of good-will from faces that he know 
Grested us all day long ; we tock our seats 
By many a cottage-hearth, where he received 
‘The welcome of an Inmate from afar, 

Aad I atonce forgot, I was a Stranger, 
—Nor was he loth tocnter mgged huts, 

Huts where his charity wns blost ; his voles, 
Heard as the voice of an experienced friend, 

And, sometmes—where the poor man held diapte 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience through inaptness to perceive — 
General distress in his particular lot ; 

Or cherishing resentment, or in vain — 
Struggling against it; with » eoul perplexed, 
‘And finding in herself no steady power 
‘To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chnstisement of Heaven, 
From the injustice of our brother men— 
‘To him appeal was made ax ton judge; 
Who, with an understanding heart, allayed — 
‘The perturbation ; listened to the plea; 
Resolved the dubjous point ; and sentence gave 
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‘So grounded, #0 applied, that it was heard 
With softened spirit, even when it condemned. 


Such intercourse I witnessed, while we roved, 
Now as his cholee directed, now aa mine; 


Had three times called us to renew our walk, 
My Fellow-traveller, with carnest voice, 

As if the thought were but « moment old, 
‘Claimed absolute dominion for the day. 

We started—and he led me toward the hills, 
Up through an ample vale, with higher hills 
Before us, mountains stern and desolate 5 
But, in the majesty of distance, now 

Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 

Of aspect, with adrial softoess clad, 

Ani beautified with morning's purple beams, 


‘The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their time, 
May roll in chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
From earth the dust of morning, slow to rise; 
And they, if blest with health and hearts at ease, 
Shall Jack not their enjoyment ;—but how faint 
Compared with ours! who, pacing side by side, 
Could, with an eye of loisure, look on all 
That we bebold ; and lend the listening sense 
To every grateful sound of earth and air ; 
Pausing at will—our spirits braced, our thoughts 
Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves. 


Mount slowly, eun! that we may journey long, 
By this dark hill protected from thy beams! 
Such is the summer pilgrim’s frequent wish ; 
But quickly from among our morning thoughts 
‘Twas chased away: for, toward the western side 
Of the broad vale, casting a casual glance, 

We saw a throng of people ;—wherefore met? 
Blithe notes of music, suddenly let loose 

On the thrilled ear, and flags uprising, yield 
Prompt answer; they proclaim the annual Wake, 
Which the bright season favours—Tabor and pipe 


—Beyond 

By the brond hill, glistened upon our sight 
‘That gay Round them and above, 
Glitter, with dark recesses interposed, 








‘Gabstienly tind eateage-to0ks nad Slogan ce 
Half-veilod in vapoury cloud, the silyer steam 
Of dews fast melting on their leafy boughs 


Said 1, “ The music and the sprightly scene 
Invite us; shall we quit our road, and join 
‘These festive matins!"—He replied, “ Not loth 
‘To linger T would here with you partake, 

Not one hour merely, but till evening’s close, 
‘The simple pastimes of the day and place. 
By the fleet Racers, ere the sun be set, 
‘The turf of yon large pasture will be skimmed ; 
‘There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall contend : 
But know we not that he, who intermits 
‘The appointed task and duties of the day, 
Untanes full oft the pleasures of the day 5 
Checking the finer spirits that refuse 
To flow, when purposes are lightly changed | 
A length of journey yet remains untraced : 
Let us proceed.” ‘Then, painting with his staff 
Raised toward those craggy summits, his intent 
He thus imparted -— 

“In «spot that lies 
Among yon mountain fastnesses concealed, 
You will receive, before the hour of noon, 
Good recompense, I hope, for this day's toil, 
From sight of One who lives secluded there, 
Lonesome and lost: of whom, and whose past life, 
(Not to forestall such knowledge as may be 
More faithfully collected from himself) 
‘This brief communication shall suffice. 


‘Though now sojourning there, he, like myself, 
‘Sprang from a stock of lowly parentage 
Among the wilds of Scotland, in a tract 
Where many a sheltered and well-tended plant, 
Beare, on the humblest ground of social life, 
Blossoms of piety and innocence, 
‘Such grateful promises his youth displayed : 
And, having shown in study forward zeal, 
He to the Ministry was duly called ; 
And straight, incited by « curious mind 
Filled with vague hopes, he undertook the change 
Of Chaplain to = military troop 
Cheered by the Highland bagpipe, as they marched 
In plaided vesty—his fellow-countrymen. 
‘This office filling, yot by native power 
And force of native inclination made 
An intellectual ruler in the haunts 
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Where Fortune led >—and Fortune, who oft proves 
‘Tho carcless wanderer’s friend, tohim made known 


For this fair Bride, most rich in gifts of mind, 
Nor sparingly endowed with worldly wealth, 
His office he relinquished ; and retired 
From tho world's notice to « rural home, 
Youth's season yet with him wns scarcely past, 
And she was in youth's prime. How free their love, 
How full their joy ! "Till, pitiable door ! 

In the short course of one undreaded year, 
Death blasted all. Death suddenly o’erthrew 
‘Two lovely Children—all that thoy possessed { 
‘The Mother followed :—miscratly bare 

‘The one Survivor stood ; he wept, he prayed 
For his dismissal, day and night, compelled 
To hold commanion with the grave, and face 


To alm and purpose, he consumed his days, 
‘To private interest dead, and public eare. 
So lived he ; 20 he might have died, 

But now, 
To tho wide world’s astonishment, appeared 
A glorious opening, the unlooked-for dawn, 
‘That promised everlasting joy to France! 
Her voice of social transport reached even him ! 
He broke from his contracted bounds, repaired 


The cause of Christ and civil liberty, 

As one, and moving to one glorious end, 
Intoxieating service! I might say 

A happy service ; for he was sincere 

As vanity and fondness for applanse, 

And new and shapeless wishes, would allow. 


‘That righteous cause (such power hath freedom) 
bound, 
For one hostility, in friendly league, 


Ethereal natures and the worst of slaves ; 
‘Was served by rival advocates that came 





From regions opposite as heaven and hell, 

One courage seemed to animate them all: 

And, from the dazating conquests daily gained 
By their united efforts, there arose 

A proud and most presumptuons confidence 

In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 

And her discernment; not alone in rightn, 
And in the origin and bounds of power 

Social and temporal ; but in laws divine, 
Deduced by reason, or to faith revealed, 

An overweening trust was raised; and fear 
Cast out, alike of person and of thing. £ 
Plague from this union spread, whose subjle bane 
The did not easily escape ; 

And He, what wonder! took mortal taint. — 
How shall I trace the change, how bear to tell 
‘That he broke faith with them whom he had Iaid 
In earth's dark chambers, with a Christian's hopel 
An infidel contempt of holy writ 

Stole by degrees upon his mind; and henee 
Life, like that Roman Janus, double-faeed 5 
Vilest hypocrisy—the laughing, gay 
Hypoerigy, not leagued with fear, but pride 
Smooth words he had to wheedle simple souls ; 
But, for disciples of the inner school, 

Old freedom was old servitude, and they 

‘Phe wisest whoso opinions stooped the least 
‘To known restraints; and who most boldly drew 
Hopeful prognostications from a creed, 

‘That, in the light of false philosophy, 

Spread like a halo round a misty moon, 
Widening its circle as the storms advance. 


His sacred function was at length renounced 5 
And every day and every place enjoyed 
‘The unshackled layman's natural liberty ¢ 
Speech, manners, morals, all without disguise — 
1 do not wish to wrong him; though the course 
Of private life licentiously displayed 
Unhallowed actions—planted like @ enows 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 
Of spurious notions—worn as open signa 
Of prejudice subdued—still ba retained, 
“Mid much abasement, what he bad received: 
From nature, an intense and glowing mind. 
Wherefore, when humbled Liberty grew wotlk, — 
And mortal sickness.on her face appeared, ¢ 
He coloured objects to his own desire 
As with a lover's passion, Yet his moods 
Of pain were keen as those of better men, 
Nay keener, as his fortitade was leas: 
And he continued, when worse days Were come, — 
‘To deal about his sparkling eloquence, 
Struggling against the strange reverse with weal 
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‘That shewed like happiness. But, in despite 
Of all this outside bravery, within, 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope: 

For moral dignity, nd strength of mind, 

Were wanting ; and simplicity of life ; 

And reverence for himself; and, last and beat, 
Confiding thoughts, through love and fear of Him 
Before whose sight the troubles of this world 
Are vain, ax billows in n tossing sea, 


‘The glory of the times fading away— 
‘The splendor, which had given a festal air 
‘To self-importance, hallowed it, and veiled 
From his own sight—this gone, he forfeited 
All joy in human nature ; was consumed, 
And vexed, and chafed, by levity and scorn, 
And fruitless indignation ; galled by pride ; 
Mado dosperate by contempt of men who throve 
Before his sight in power or fame, and won, 
‘Without dosert, what he desired ; weak men, 
Too weak oven for his envy or his hate! 
Tormented thus, after a wandering course 
Of discontent, and inwardly opprest 
With part, 1 fear, provoked 
By weariness of life—he fixed his home, 
Or, rather say, sate down by very chance, 
Among those rugged hills; where now he dwells, 
And wastes the sad remainder of his hours, 
Steeped in a self-indulging spleen, that wants not 
Its own j—o this resolved, 
‘With this content, that he will live and die 
Forgotten,—at safe distance from ‘a world. 
Not moving to his mind.’” 

These serious words 

Closed the preparatory notices 
‘That sorved my Fellow.traveller to beguile 
‘The way, while we advanced up that wide vale, 
Diverging now (as if his quest had been 
Some seeret of the mountains, cavern, fall 
‘Of water, or some lofty eminence, 
Renowned for splendid prospect far and wide) 
We sealed, without a track to ense our steps, 
A steep ascent ; and reached a dreary plain, 
With « tunmiltnous waste of huge hill tops 
Before us; savage region! which I paced 
Dispirited ; when, all at once, behold! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 
‘Had been from cldest time hy wish of theirs 
‘So pilnond, to be shut out fro all the warld ! 
Urn-like it was in shape, deep as an urn; 
‘With rocks encompassed, save that to the south 
‘Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 


‘Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close; 
A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, . 
A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, 

And one bare dwelling ; one abode, no more! 

It seemed the homo of poverty and toil, 
Though not of want: the little fields, made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years, 

Paid choorful tribute to the moorland house. 
—Thero crows the cock, single in his domain’: 
‘The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
‘To shroud them; only from tho neighbouring vales 
‘The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place, 


Ab! what a sweet Recess, thought I, is here | 
Tnstantly throwing down my limbs at ease 
Upon a bed of heath ;—full many a spot 
‘Of hidden beauty have 1 chanced to espy 
Among the mountains; never one like this; 
‘So lonesome, and so perfectly secure ; 

Not melancholy—no, for it is green, 

And bright, and fertile, furnished in itself 
With the few needful things that life requires. 
—In rugged arms how softly does it lie, 

How tenderly protected! Far and near 

We have an image of the pristine earth, 

‘The planet in its nakedness: were this 
Man's only dwelling, sole appointed sent, 
First, last, and single, in the breathing world, 
It could not be more quiet: peace ia here 

Or nowhere; days unruflled by the galo 

Of public news or private; years that pass 
Forgetfully ; unealled upon to pay 

‘The common penalties of mortal fife, 
Sickness, or accident, or grief, or pain. 


‘On these and kindred thoughts intent I lay 
In silence musing by my Comrade’s side, 
He also silent ; when from out the heart 
OF that profound abyss « eolemn voice, 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
Was heard ascending; mournful, deop, and slow 
The cadence, as of pralms—a funcral dirge | 
We listened, looking down upan the but, 
But seeing no one: moanwhile from below 
Tho strain continued, spiritual as before; 
And now distinctly could 1 recognise 
‘These words :— Shail in the grave thylowe be known, 
In death thy faithfulness)’ God reat his soul 1" 
Said the old man, abruptly breaking silenee,— 
© He is departed, and finds peace at last !”” 


‘This searcely spoken, and those bely strains 
Not ceasing, forth appeared in view # band 
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Of rustic pervons, from behind the but 

‘Bearing a caffin in the midst, with which 

‘They shaped their course along the sloping side 
‘Of that small valley, singing as they moved ; 

A sober company and few, the men 
Bare-beaded, and all decently attired ! 

‘Some steps when they had thus advanced, the 


dige 
Endéd; and, from the stillness that ensued 
Reoovering, to my Friend I sid, “ You epake, 
Methanght, with apprehension that these rites 
Are paid to Him upon whose shy retreat 
‘This day we purpoved to intrude.""—“I did #0, 
But let us hence, that we may learn the truth : 
Perhaps it ia not he but some one else 
For whom this pious service is performed ; 
Some other tenant of the solitude.” 


‘So, to a steep and difficult descent 
‘Trusting ourselves, we wound from crag to crag, 
Where could be won ; and, as the last 
Of the mute train, behind the heathy top 


An object that enticed my stops asido! 

A narrow, winding, entry opened out 

Into a platform—that lay, sheepfold-wise, 

Enclosed between an upright mass of rock 

And one old mors-grown wall ;—a cool recess, 

And fanciful ! For where the rock and wall 

‘Met in an angle, hung a penthouse, framed 

By thrusting two rude staves into the wall 

And overlaying them with mountain sods ; 

‘To weather-fend a little turf-built seat 

Whereon o full-grown man might rest, nor dread 

‘The burning sunshine, or » transient shower ; 

But the whole plainly wrought by children’s hands! 

‘Whowe skill lind thronged the floor with a proud 
show 


‘Of baby-houses, curiously arranged ; 

Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 

With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 

And interposed. Pleased with the eight, 

T could not choose but beckon to my Guide, 

‘Who, entering, round him threw a careless glance, 

Impatient to pass on, when I exclaimed, 

“Lol whnt is here 1” and, stooping down, drew 
forth 

A book, that, in the midst of stones and moss 

And wreck of party-coloured carthen-ware, 

Aptly disposed, had lent its help to raine 

‘One of those petty structures. “ His it must be !” 





Exclaimed the Wanderer, “ cannot but be his, 
‘And he is gone!” ‘The beok, which in my band 
Had opened of itself (for ft was swoln 

‘With searching damp, and scemingly bad lain 
‘To the injurious elements exposed 

From week to week,) I found to be a work 

In the French tongue, a Novel of Voltaire, 

‘His famous Optimist. “Unhappy Mant” 
Exclaimed my Friend : “here then has been to him 
‘Retreat within retreat, a sheltering-place 
Within how deep a shelter! He had fits, 

‘Even to the last, of genuine tenderness, 

And loved the haunts of children: here, me doubt, 


Heaven bless them, and their inconsiderate work = 
To what odd purpose have the darlings turned 
‘This sad memorial of their hapless friend 1* 


“Me,” said I, “ most doth it surprise, to find 
Such book in sueh a place !"—* A book it ix,” 
He answered, “ to the Person suited well, 
Though little suited to surrounding things = 
"Tis strange, I grant ; and stranger still had been 
To see the Man who owned it, dwelling here, 
With ane poor shepherd, far from all the world t— 
Now, if ourerrand hath been thrown away, 

As from these intimations I foreboile, 
Grieved shall 1 bo—less for my sake than yours, 
And least of all for him who is no mare.” 


By this, the book was in the old Man's hand 
And he continued, glancing on the leaves 
An eye of scorn :—* The lover,” said be, “doomed 
To love when hope hath failed him—whom no 


depth 
Of privacy is deep enough to hide, 
Hath yet his bracelet or his lock of hair, 
‘And that is joy to him. When change of times 
‘Hath summoned kings to scaffolds, do but give 
The faithful servant, who must hide his bead 
Henceforth in whatsoever nook he may, 
A kerchief sprinklod with his master’s blood, 
And he too bath his comforter. How poor, 
Beyond all poverty how destitute, 
Must that Man have boen loft, who, hither driven, 
Flying o secking, could yot bring with him 
No dearer relique, and no better stay, 
‘Than. this dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 
Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hardened by impious pride !—I did not few 
‘To tax you with this journey ;""—zililly said — 

















nto the presence of the cheerful light— 
“For I have knowledge that you do not shrink 
From moving spectacles ;—but let us on’ 


‘So speaking, on he went, and at the word. 
T followed, till he made « sudden stand: 
For full in view, approaching through a gate 
‘That opened from the enclosure of green fields 
Into the rough uncultivated 
‘Behold the Man whom he had fancied dead | 
1 knew from his deportment, mien, and dress, 
‘That it could be ne other; a pale face, 

A meagre person, tall, and in a garb 

Not rustio—dall and faded like himself! 

| He saw us not, though distant but few steps ; 
For he was busy, dealing, from a store 





‘To roothe # Child, who walkod beside him, weeping 
Asif disconsolate—“They to the grave 

Aro bearing him, my Little-one,” he said, 

“To the dark pit; but he will fecl no pain; 

‘His body is at rest, his soul in heaven.” 


More might have followed—but my honoured 
‘Friend 


Broke in upon the Speaker with a frank 

And cordial grecting.—Vivid was the light 
‘That fished and sparkled from the other's ayes ; 
‘He was all fire: no shadow on his brow 
Remained, nor sign of sickness on his face. 
‘Hanis joined he with his Visitant,—a grasp, 
An eager grasp; and many moments’ spaco— 
‘When the first glow of pleasure was no more, 
And, of the sad appearance which at once 

‘Had vanishod, much was come and coming back— 
An amicable «mile retained the life 

‘Which it had unexpectedly received, 

‘Upon his hollow cheek. “How kind,” he said, 
“Nor could your coming have been better timed; 
For this, you see, is in our narrow world 

A day of sorrow. I have here a charge "— 
And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 

‘The sun-burnt forehead of the weeping child— 
A little mournor, whom it is my task 

‘To comfort ;—but how came yo!—if yon track 
(Which doth at once befriend us and betray) 
Conducted hither your most welcome feet, 

‘Yo could not miss the funeral trnin—they yet 

|| Have scarcely dimppeared.” “This blooming 


us ean, ofa age to wep 









shedding 
‘Must havesustaineda loss."—* Thehand of Death,” 
He answered, “has been hero; but could not well 
Have fallen moro lightly, if it had not fallen 
Upon myself.” —The other left these words 
Unnoticed, thus continuing, — 
“From yon erag, 


Down whose steep sides we dropped into the vale, 
We hoard the hymn they sang—a solemn sound 
Heard any where ; but in a place like thie 

‘Tia more than human! Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 

Are gone, or stealing from us; this, I hope, 
‘Will Inst for ever. Oft on my way have I 
Stood still, though but » casual passenger, 

So much I felt the awfulness of life, 

Tn that one moment when the corse is lifted 

In silence, with a hush of deceney; 

‘Then from the threshold moves with song of peace, 
And confidential yearnings, tow'nds its heme, 
Tts final home on earth. What traveller—who— 
(How far soc’er o stranger) does not own. 

‘The bond of brotherhood, when he sees them go, 
A mute procession on the houseless road 5 

Or passing by some single tenement 

Or clustered dwellings, where again they raiso 
The monitory voicet But most of all 





















Ts raised from the church-nisle, and forward borne 

Upon the shoulders of the next in love, 

The nearest in affection or in blood ; 

Yea, by the very mourners who had knelt 

Beside the coffin, resting on its lid 

In ailent grief their unuplifted beads, 

And beard meanwhile the Psalmist’s mournful 
plaint, 

And that most awful scripture which declares 

‘We shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed ! 

—Have I not seen—ye likewise may have seen— 

‘Son, husband, brothers—brothers side by aide, 

Rise from that posture :—and in concert move, 

On the green turf following the vested Priest, 

Four dear supporters of one senseless weight, 

From which they do not shrink, and under which 

‘They faint not, but advance towards the open grave 
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———_—_ 
‘The most serene, with most undaunted eye — 


Oh! blest are they who live and die like these, 
Loved with such love, and with a orrew 
mourned 1” 


“That poor Man taken henee to-day," replied 
‘The Solitary, with a faint sarcastic smile 
Which did not please me, “must be deemed, I fear, 
OF the unblest ; for he will surely sink 
Into his mother earth without such pomp 
Of grief, depart without oceasion given 
By him for euch array of fortitude. 
Full seventy winters hath he lived, and markt 
‘This simple Child will mourn his one short hour, 
And I shall miss him ; seanty tribute! yet, 
‘This wanting, he would leave the sight of men, 
If Jove were his sole claim upon their care, 
Like a ripe date which in the desert falls 
‘Without » hand to gather it,” 

At this 


1 interposed, though loth to speak, and said, 
“Can it be thus among so small a band 
As ye must needs be here? in snch a place 
T would not willingly, methinks, lose sight 
Of a departing cloud.” —* "Twas not for love" 
Anawored the sick Man with a careless roice— 
That I camo hither; neither have I found 
Among associates who have power of speech, 
Nor in such other converse as is here, 
Temptation so prevailing aa to change 
‘That mood, or undermine my first resolve.” 
‘Thon, speaking in like careless sort, be sald 
To my benign Companion,—* Pity "tis 
‘That fortune did not guide you to this house 
A few days earlier ; then would you have seen 
What stuff the Dwellers in a solitude, 
‘That seems by Nature hollowed out to be 
‘The seat and bosom of pure innocence, 
Are made of ; an ungracious matter this! 
Which, for truth’s sake, yet in remembrance too 
Of past discussions with this zealous friend 
And advocate of humble life, I now 
‘Will force upon his notice; undeterred 
By the example of his own pure course, 
And that respect and deference which 1 soul 
‘May fairly claim, by niggard age enriched 
An what she most doth value, love of God 
And his frail creature Man ;—but ye shall hear. 
1 talk—and ye are standing in the sun 
Without refreshment t”” 

Quickly had he spoken, 
And, with light steps still quicker than his words, 
Led toward the Cottage. Homely was the spot; 
And, to my feeling, ere we reached the door, 


‘Had almost a forbidding nakedness; 

Less fair, 1 grant, even painfully leas fair, 
‘Than it appeared when from the heetling rock 
‘We had looked down upon it. All within, 
As left by the departed company, 

Was silent; save the solitary clock 

‘That on mine ear ticked with a mournful yound.— 
And reached # small apartment dark and low, 
‘Which was no sooner entered than our Host 
Said gaily, « This is my domain, my cell, 

My hermitage, my cabin, what you wilh— 

1 love it better than a snail his house. 

But now ye shall be feasted with our best.”” 


So, with more ardour than sn unripe girl 
Left one day mistress of her mother’s stones, 
He went about his hospitable task, 

My eyes were busy, and my thoughts no less, 
And pleased I looked upon my grey-haites Friend, 
As if to thank him; he returned that look, 
Cheered, plainly, and yet serious. What a wreck 
‘Had we about us! seattered was the floor, 
And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and sholf, — 
With books, maps, fossils, withered plants and 
flowers, 
And tufts of mountain moss. Mechanic tools — 
Loy intormixed with scraps of paper, some. 
Seribbled with verse: a broken 
And shattered telescope, together linked. 
By cobwebs, stood within a dusty nook 5 
And instruments of music, some half-made, 
Some in diagrace, bung dangling, frexm tala 
But speedily the promise was fulfilled ; 
A feast before us, and 4 courteous Host 
Inviting us in glee to sit and ont, e 
‘A uspkin, white os foam of ihah edagh ea 
By which it had been bleached, o’erspread the 
board ; 

And was itself half-covered with a store 
Of dainties,—onten bread, curd," can es 
And cakes of butter curioualy embossed, 
Batter that had imbibed from mendow-flowers _ 
A golden hue, delicate as their own 
Faintly reflected in » lingering atroam. 
Nor lacked, for more delight on that warm day, — 
Our table, small parade of garden fruit, 
And whortle-berries from the mountain side, 
‘The Child, who long cre this had stilled his sobs, 
‘Was now a help to his late comforter, - 
And moved, » willing Page, as he was bid, 
Ministering to our need, 

Tn genial mood, 


While at our pastoral banquet thus we sate 
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Fronting the window of that little cell, 

T could not, ever and anon, forbear 

To glance an upward look on two knge Peaks, 
‘That from some other vale peered into this, 

* Those losty twins,” exclaimed our host, “if here 
Tt were your lot to dwell, would soon beeome 
Your prised companions —Many are the notes 
Whieh, in his taneful course, the wind draws forth 


And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
Tn the wild concert—chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they fill 
With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow, 
Like smoke, long the level of the blast, 
In mighty current; theirs, too, is the song 
‘Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fails ; 
And, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 
Methinks that I lave heard them echo back 
‘The thunder’s greeting. Nor have nature’s laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
‘Music of finer tone; a harmony, 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice ;—the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither—touch, 
And have an answer—thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
‘And idle spirits :—there the sun himself, 
At the calm close of summer’s longest day, 
‘Rests his substantial orb ;—between those heights 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewhere in night's blue vault, 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 
‘Thoughts are not busicr in the mind of man 
‘Than the mote agents stirring there :—alone 
Here do I sit and watch. —” 

A fall of voice, 
Regretica like the nightingale’s last note, 
Had eeareely closed this high-wrought strain of 


rapture 
Ere with inviting smile the Wanderer said : 
Now for the tale with which you threatenod us !"” 
In truth the threat escaped me unawares : 
Should the tale tire you, let this challenge stand 
For my exeuse. Dixsevered from mankind, 
As to your eyes and thoughts we must have seemed 
When ye looked down upon ux from the crag, 
Islanders mid a stormy mountain sea, 
We are not #0 ;—perpetually we touch 
‘Upen the vulgar ordinances of the world ; 
And he, whom this our cottage hath to-day 
Relinquished, lived dependent for his bread 
‘Upon the laws of public charity. 





‘Tho Housewife, tempted by such slender gains 
As might from that occasion be distilled, 
Opened, as she before had done for me, 

Her doors to admit this homeless Pensioner; 
‘The portion gave of coarse but wholesome fare 
‘Which appetite required—a blind dall nook, 
Such as she had, tho Eewned of his rest ! 
‘This, in iteclf not il, would yet have been 

10 borne in earlier life; but his was now 


1 loved the old Man, for I pitied isn ! 

A task it was, I own, to hold discourse 

With one so alow in gathering up his thoughts, 
But he was a cheap pleasure to my eyes ; 
Mild, inoffensive, ready in his way, 

And helpful to his utmost power: and there 
‘Our housewife knew fall well what she possessed ! 
Ho was ber vassal of all labour, tilled 

Her garden, from the pastare fetched her kine ; 
And, one among the orderly array 

Of hay-makers, beneath the burning sun 
Maintained his place; or heedfully pursued 
His course, on errands bound, to other vales, 
Lending sometimes an inexperienced child 

Too young far any profitable task. 

So moved he like a shadow that performed 
Substantial service. Mark me now, and learn 
For what reward !—The moon ber monthly round 
‘Hath not completed sinee our dame, the queen 
Of this one cottage and this lonely dale, 

Tnto my little sanctuary rushed— 

Voice to  ruoful troble humanized, 

And features in deplorable dismay, 

T treat the matter lightly, but, alas! 

It is most serious: persevering rain 

Had fallen in torrents; all the mountain tops 
Were hidden,and black vapours coursed their sides; 
This had I seen, and saw ; but, till she spake, 
Was wholly ignorant that my ancient Friend— 
Who at her bidding, early and alone, 

Had clomb aloft to delve the moorland turf 
For winter fuel—to his noontide meal 
Returned not, and now, haply, on the beights 
Lay at the mercy of this raging storm. 
“Inhuman P—eaid 1, ‘was an old Man’s life 
Not worth the trouble of a thought !—alas! 
This notice coms too Inte.’ With joy I aw 
Her husband enter—from a distant vale, 
























Bot through all quarters looked for him in vain. 
We shouted—tut no answer! Darkness fell 
Without remission of the blast or shower, 

And fears for our own safety drove us home. 


T, who weep little, did, I will confess, 
‘The moment I was sented here alone, 
Honour my little cell with some few tears 
Which anger and resentment could not dry. 
All night the storm endured ; and, soon as help 
Had been collected from the neighbouring vale, 
With morning we renewed our quest: the wind 
‘Was fallen, the rain absted, but the hills 
Lay shrouded in impenetrable mist ; 
And long and hopelessly we sought in vain: 
*Till, ehancing on that lofty ridge to pass 
A heap of rain—almost without walls 
And wholly without roof (the bleached remains 
(Of » email chapel, where, in ancient time, 
‘The peasants of these lonely valleys used 
‘To meet for worship on that central height)— 
‘We there espied the object of our search, 
Lying fall three parts buried among tufts 
(Of heath-plant, under and above him strewn, 
‘To baffio, as he might, the watery storm : 
And there we found him breathing peaceably, 
‘Snug as a child that hides itself in sport 
"Mid a green hay-cock in a sunny field. 
We spake—he made reply, but would not stir 
At our entreaty ; leas from want of power 
‘Than apprehension and bewildering thoughts. 


So was he lifted gently from the ground, 
And with their freight homeward the shepherds 


moved 
‘Through the dull mist, I fallowing—when a ste, 


appearance, 
‘Was of a mighty city—boldly sy 
A wildernoss of building, sinking far 
‘And polf-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Far sinking into splendor—without end! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
‘Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 
Tn avennes disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their rentless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 








By earthly nature had the effect been wrought — 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on thom, and on the coves 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereusto 
The vapours had receded, taking there 

‘Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Ob, "twas an unimaginable sight! 


Clouds of all tincture, rocks and mpphire sky, 
Canfnsed, commingled, mutually inflamed, 












In fleecy folds voluminous, enwrapped. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 

Of open court, un object like a throne 

Under a shining canopy of state 

Stood fixed ; and fixed resemblances were seen 

To of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance glorified 5 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 

In vision—forms uncouth of mightiest power 

For admiration and mysterious awe, . 

This little Vale, a dwelling-place of Man, 

Lay low beneath my feet ; "twas visible— 

T saw not, but I felt that it was there, 

‘That which I saw was the revealed abode 

OF Spirits in beatitude: my heart 

Swelled in my breast—‘I have bon dead; T 
cried, 

«And now I live! Oh! wherefore do T Hive 

And with that pang I prayed to be no more }— 

—But I forget our Charge, ax utterly a 

1 then forgot him >—there 1 stood mnt @RaeaSIy 

‘The apparition faded not away, 

And I descended. 















Having reached the house, 
T found its rescued inmate safely lodged, 
And in serene possession of himself, 
Beside a fire whose genial warmth seemedmet — 
By a faint shining from the heart, » gleam — 
Of comfort, spread over his pallid face. « 
Great show of joy the housewife made, and truly 
Was glad to find her conscience set at ease; 
And not less glad, for sake of ber good name, — 
‘That the poor Sufferer had esesped with life, — 
But, though he scemed at first to have received — 
No harm, and mncomplaining as before 
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‘So ends my dolorous tale, and glad 1 am 
‘That it ia ended.” At thess words he turned — 
And, with blithe air of open fellowship, 

Brought from thecupboard wine and stouter cheer, 
Like one who would be merry. Seeing this, 
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A mionxe nee—a little tinkling rill— 

A pair of faloons wheeling on the wing, 

In clamorous agitation, round the crest 

Of » tall rock, their airy citadel— 

By each and all of these the pensive ear 

‘Was greeted, in the silence that ensued, 

When through the cottage-threshold we had passed, 

And, deep within that lonesome valley, stood 

‘Once more beneath the concave of a blue 

And clondiess sky.—Anon exclaimed our Host, 

‘Trinmphantly dispersing with the taunt 

‘The shade of discontent which on his brow 

Had gathered,—* Ye have left my cell,—but see 

How Nature hems you in with friendly arms! 

And by her help ye are my prisoners still, 

But which way shall [ lead you !—how contrive, 

Tn spot #0 parsimoniously endowed, 

‘That the brief hours, which yet remain, may reap 

Some recompense of knowledge or delight!” 

‘So mying, round he looked, as if perplexed ; 

And, to remove those doubts, my groy-haired 


‘Said—**Shall we take this pathway for our guide }— 
‘Upward it winds, as if, in summer heats, 

Tis line had first been fashioned by the flock 
‘Seeking « place of refuge at the root 

Of you black Yew-tree, whose protruded boughs 
Darken the silver bosom of the crag, 
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My grey-tiired Friend said courteously—* Nay, 
may, 

You have regaled us as a hermit ought; 

Now let us forth into the sun !"—Our Host 


Rose, though reluctantly, and forth we went. 


BOOK THIRD, 


From which sho draws her meagre suatenanee, 
‘Therv in commodious shelter may we rest. 

Or {et us trace this streamlet to its source ; 
Foebly it tinklos with an earthy sound, 

And & few stops may bring us to the spot [herbs, 
Where, haply, crowned with flowerets and green 
‘The mountain infant to the sun comes forth, 
Like human life from darkness.”—A quick turn 
Through a strait passage of encumbered ground, 
Proved that such hope wns vain :—for now we atood 
Shut out from prospect of the open vale, 

And saw the water, that composed this rill, 
Descending, disembodied, and diffused 

O'er the smooth surface of an ample crag, 
Lofty, and stecp, and naked as a tower. 

All further progress here was barred ;—And who, 
Thought 1, if master of » vacant hour, 

Here would not linger, willingly detained t 
Whother to such wild objects he wore led 

When copious rains have magnified the stream 
Tnto a loud and white-robed waterfall, 

Or introduced at this more quiet time. 


Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, ms it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A straniled ship, with keel upturned, that rests 
Fearless of winds and waves. ‘Three several stones 
Stood near, of smalfer size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars: and, from these 
Some little space disjoined, a pair were seen, 
‘That with united shoulders bore aloft 
A fragment, like an altar, flat and smooth : 
Barren the tablet, yet thereon appeared 
 talll and shining holly, that had found 
A hospitable chink, and stood upright, 
As if inserted by some human hand 
Tn mockery, to wither in the sun, 
Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 
‘The first that entered. But no breeze did now 
Find entrance ;—high or low appeared no trace 
=n 
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‘or, shall I say | dieedained. the game that barks | 
© Bebrisd a cahinet Sie mages balz, At my owa door. The shapes before our eyes 
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The apert of Naure. aided by bind Chance 
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Brides of pian tha ever faced the wind, To skim aber the surfaces of things, 
How gracefally that denier shrub bes forth Beguiting harmlessly the Estes hours, 
Fremm ie fanmeacie birth place: And I own, Bet i the syérit be oppreaned by semee I 
Srese shadvrey incimatines haunt me bere. (Of inscabiEry. revolt, decay, : 
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OF parpenes akin ws thre A Man, And ber End helper Chance, do then sufkee : 
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—Viierles the stream descends into the zuf Pity and scorn. and melancholy pride, | 
Web tnd iapse ;—ard by! while im this serait, © Not less than that boze Pile cfrom some abyss =| 
I eeand—the chanm of sky above my bead Of mortal power unquestionably sprung) i 
Is teasen's profcandest azure; no damain Whree Leary diadem of pendent rocks 
Poe feile. shrettived doads to oceups, CocSres the shrill-voiced whirtwind, rownd and 
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In which che everlasting scars abide; Eddying wichin is vat circumference, 
And whine sf: given, ated bic Tess depth, might (m Sarum’s naxed plain—than pyramid 
wept Of Ezyyt, unscbverted, undiseol ved— i 
The ccrices ere 2 book for them ty day. Or Syria's marble ruins towering high 
Hal Cnewmzlacva! fram the cately towers, Above the andy desert, in the light 
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Frc wheer caka centre thoa, throagh beizht or By the reflection of your pleasure, pleased. ! 

Yet happier in my jodgment, even than you 

With your bright transports fairly may be deemed, 
The wandering Herbalist,—who, clear alike | 
From vain, and, that worve evil, vexing thoughts, | 
Casta. if he ever chance to enter here, 
Upon these uncouth Forms a slight regard 





A panse ensued ; and wich minuter care Of transitory interest, and peeps round 
We scanned the various features of the scene : For some rare floweret of the hills, or plant 
And soon the Tenant of that lonely vale Of craggy fountain ; what he hopes for wins, 
‘ith courtecas voice thus spake— Or learns, at least, that ‘tis not to be won : 


«J should have grieved Then, keen and eager, as a fine-nosed hound 
Hereafter, pot escaping self-reproach, By soul-engrossing instinct driven along 
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‘Through wood or open field, the harmless Man 

‘Departs, intent upon his onward quest !— 

Nor is that Fellow-wanderer, 80 deem I, 

Less to be envied, (you may trace him oft 

By sears which his activity has left 

Beside our roads and pathways, though, thank 
Heaven! 

‘This covert nook reports not of his hand) 

He who with pocket-hammer smites the edge 

Of luckless rock or prominent stone, disguised 

In weather-stains or erusted o'er by Nature 

With her Grst growths, detaching by the stroke 

A chip or splinter—to resolve his doubts ; 

And, with that ready answer satixfied, 

‘The substance classes by somo barbarous name, 

And burries on; or from the fragments picks 

His specimen, if but haply interveined 

With sparkling mineral, or should erystal cube 

Lurk in its cells—end. thinks himself enriched, 

Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than before ! 

Intrusted safely cach to his parsuit, 

Earnest alike, let both from hill to hill 

Rango; if it please them, speed from climetoclime ; 

‘The mind is fall—and free from pain their pastimo.”” 





“Then,” said 1, interposing, “One is near, 
Who cannot but possess in your esteem 
Place worthicr still of envy. May I name, 
Without offence, that fair-faced cottage-boy 
Dame Nature's pupil of the lowest form, 
Youngest apprentice in the school of art! 
Him, as we entered from the open glen, 
You might have noticed, busily engaged, 
Heart, soul, and hands,—in mending the defects 
Left in the fabric of leaky dam 
Raised for enabling this pennrious stream. 
To turn a slender mill (that new-made plaything) 
For his delight—the happiest he of all!” 


“Far bappieet/" answered the desponding Man, 
“Tf, such a8 now he is, he might remain | 
Ab! what avails imagination high 
Or question deop? what profits all that earth, 
Or heaven's blue vault, is suffered to put forth 
Of impulse or allarement, for the Soul 
‘To quit the beaten track of life, and soar 
Par as she finds a yielding element 
Th past or future; far as she can go 
Through time or space—if neither in the one, 
Nor in the other region, nor in aught 
‘That Fancy, dreaming o'er the map of things, 
Hath these penotrable bounds, 
Words of assurance can be heard; if nowhere 
A hubitation, for consummate good, 








Or for progressive virtue, by the search 
‘Can be attained,—a better sanctuary 
From doubt and sorrow, than the senseless grave?” 






Ta this,” the grey-haired Wanderer mildly said, 
“ Phe vaice, which we so lately overheard, 
To that same child, addressing tenderly 
‘The consolations of a hopeful mist! 
§ His body ia at reat, hie soul in heawen? 
‘These were your words; and, verily, methinks 
Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
Than when wo soar.”"— 











‘My notion is the same. 
And I, without reluctance, could decline 
All act of inquisition whence we rise, 






And what, when breath hath ceased, we may be- 


come, 

Here are we, in a bright and breathing work. 

Onur origin, what matters it! In lack 

Of worthier say at once 

With the American (@ thought which suits 

‘The place where now we stand) that certain men 

‘Leapt out together from a rocky eave 5 

And these were the first parents of mankind: 

Or, if a different image be recalled 

By the warm sunshine, and the jocund voice 

Of insects chirping out their careless lives 

On these soft beds of thyme-besprinkled turf, 

Choose, with the gay Athenian, a conceit 

As sound—blithe race! whose mantles were be- 
decked 

With golden grasshoppers, in sign that they 

‘Had sprung, like those bright creatures, from the 
soil 


Whervon their endless generations dwelt. 

But stop !—these theoretic fancies jar 

On serious minds: then, as the Hindoos draw 
‘Their holy Ganges from a skiey fount, 

Even ao deduce the stream of human life 

From seats of power divine; and hope, or trust, 
‘That our existeneo winds her stately course 
Beneath the sun, like Ganges, to make part 

Of w living ocean ; or, to sink engulfed, 

Like Niger, in impenetrable sands 

And utter darkness: thought which may be faced, 


‘Though comfortless !— 
Not of myself I «peak ; 
‘Such acquiescence neither doth imply, 
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‘Such palms I boast not ;—no! to me, who find, 


‘That scarcely seem to have belonged to me) 
‘If 1 must take my choice between tho pair 
‘That rulo alternately the weary hour, 

‘Night is than day more acceptable ; sleep 
Doth, in my estimate of good, appear 

A Dotter state than waking; death than sleep: 
Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
‘Though under covert of the wormy ground! 


‘Yet be it said, in justice to myself, 
‘That in more genial times, when I was free 
To explore the destiny of human kind 
(Not as an intellectual game pursued 
‘With curious subtilty, from wish to cheat 
Irksome sensations ; but by love of truth 
Urged on, or haply by intense delight 
In feeding thought, wherever thought could feed) 
T did not rank with those (too dull or nice, 
For to my judgment such they then appeared, 
Or too thankloas at the best) 
‘Who, in this frame of human life, perceive 
An object whereunto their souls are tied 
In discontented wedlock ; nor did o'er, 
From me, thowe dark impervious shades, thathang 
‘Upon the region whither we are bound, 
Exclude « powor to enjoy the vital beams 
OF presont sunshine,—Deities that float 
‘On wings, angelic Spirits! 1 could muse 
O’er what from eldest time we have been told 
‘Of your bright forms and glorious faculties, 
And with the imagination rest content, 
Not wishing more; repining not to tread 
‘The little sinuous path of earthly care, 
By flowers embellished, and by springs refreshed. 
— Blow windsof autumn !—letyour chilling breath 
* Take the livo herbage from the mead, and strip 
* The shady forest of ita green attiro— 
* And let the bursting clouds to fury rouse 
“The gentle brooks |—Your desolating away, 
‘Sheds,’ I exclaimed, ‘no sadness upon me, 
‘And no disorder in your rage I find. 
«What dignity, what beauty, in this change 
* From mild to angry, and from sad to gay, 
* Alternate and revolving! How benign, 
«How rich in animation and dolight, 
* How bountiful these clements—compared 
* With soght, ms more desirable and fair, 
‘ Devised by faney for the golden ago; 
“Or the perpetual warbling tht prevails 
‘In Arcady, beneath unaltered skies, 












‘Through the long your in constant quiet bound, 
‘Night hushed ax night, and day serene as day!’ 
—But why this tedious record [—Age, we know, 
Ts garrolous ; and solitude is apt 

‘To anticipate the privilege of Aye. 

From far ye come ; and surely with a hope 
Of better entertainment ;—let us hence |” 








Loth to forsake the spot, and atill more loth 
‘To be diverted from our present theme, 
T anid, * My thoughts, agreeing, Sir, with yours, 
Would push this censure farther ;—for, if exiles 
Of scornful pity be the just reward 7 
Of Posey ten comcast eae 

In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of Man’s existence, and recast the world, 
Why should not grave Philosophy be styled, 
Hervelf, a dreamer of n kindred stock, 
A dreamer yet more spiritless and dull t 
‘Yes, shall the fine immumities she bonsts 
Establish sounder titles of esteem 

For hor, who (all too timid and reserved 
For onset, for resistance too inert, 
"Too weak for maffering, and foe Nope 46 an 
Placed, among flowery gardens curtained rons 
With workd-excluding groves, the brotherhood 
Of soft Epicureans, taught—if they 
‘The ends of being would secure, and win 
‘The crown of wisdom—to yield up thelr souls 
‘To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 
ee ee Or is she,” 

I cried, “more worthy of regard, the Power, — 
Who, for the sake of sterner quiet, closed — 
‘The Stoic's heart against the vain approach — 
Of admiration, and all sense of joy?” 
























His countenance gave notice that my zeal 
Accorded little with his present mind ; 
T ceased, und he resumed.—* Ah! gentle 
Slight, if you will, the means; but spare to: 
‘The end of those, who did, by system, rank, 
As the prime object of a wise man’s alm, 
Sccurity from shock of aecident, 
Release from fear ; and cherished peaceful days: 
For their own sakes, ax mortal life’s chief good, 
And only reasonable felicity. 
What motive drew, what impulse, T would milly 
‘Through long course of later ages, drove, 
‘The hermit to his cell in forest wide 5 = 
Took their last farewell of the sun and stars, 
‘Fast anchored in the dosert {—Not alone 
Dread of the persecuting sword, remorse, 
Wrongs unredressed, or insults unavenged 
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He fled ; but, compassed round by pleasure, sighed 
For independent happiness ; craving peace, 
‘The central feeling of all happiness, 

Not as n refuge from distress or pain, 

A breathing-time, vacation, or a truce, 

But for its absolnte self; a life of peace, 
‘Stability without regret or fear ; 

‘That hath been, is, and shall be evermore !— 
Such the reward he sought; and wore out life, 
‘There, where on few external things his heart 
‘Was set, and those his own ; or, if not his, 
‘Subsisting under nature's stedfast law. 


What other yearning was the master tic 
Of the monastic brotherhood, upon rock 
Adria}, or in green secluded vale, 

‘One after one, collected from afar, 

‘An undissolving fellowship !—What but this, 

‘The universal instinct of 

‘The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 

Tnward and outward; humble, yet sublime : 

‘The life where hope and memory are as ono; 

Whore arth is quiet and her face unchanged 

Save by the simplest toil of human hands 

Or seasons? difference ; the immortal Soul 

Consistent in self-rele ; and heaven revealed 

‘To meditation in that quietness !— 

Such was their schemo : and though the wished for 
end 

By multitudes was mised, perhaps attained 

By none, they for tho attempt, and pains employed, 

De, in my present censure, stand redeemed 

From the unqualified disdain, that once 

‘Would have been cast upon them by my voice 


‘Whether affliction be the foe, or guilt! 


A child of earth, I rested, in that stage 
Of my past course to which these thoughts advert, 
‘Upon carth’s native energies; forgetting 
‘That mine was a condition which required 





Nor energy, nor fortitude—a calm 

Without vicissitnde ; which, if the like 

Had been presented to my view elsewhere, 

T might have even been tempted to deepive. 

But no—for the serene was also bright ; 
Enlivonod happiness with joy o’erflowing, 

With joy, and—oh! that memory should survive 
To speak the word—with rapture! Nature’s boon, 
Life’s genuine inspiration, happiness 

Above what rules can teach, or fancy feign; 
Abused, as all possessions are abused. 

‘That are not prized according to their worth. 
And yet, what worth? what good is given to men, 
More solid than the gilded clouds of heaven? 
What joy more lasting than a vernal flower!— 
None! 'tis the general plaint of homan kind 

In solitude: and mutually addressed 

From each to all, for wisdom’s sake:—This truth 
‘The pricst announces from his holy seat: 

And, crowned with garlands in the summer grove, 
‘The poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 

Yet, ore that final resting-place bo gained, 
Sharp contradictions may arise, by doom 

Of this same life, compelling us to grieve 

‘That the prosperities of love and joy 

Should be permitted, oft-times, to endure 

‘So long, and be at once cast down for ever, 

Oh! tremble, ye, to whom hath been pasigned: 

A course of days composing happy months, 

And they a8 happy years; the present stil! 

So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 

Of a congenial future, that the wheels 

Of pleasure move without the aid of hope: 

For Mutability ia Nature’s bane ; 

And slighted Hope wil? be avenged; and, when 
Ye need her favours, ye shall find her not; 

But in her stead—foar—doubt—and agony !” 


‘This was the bitter language of the heart : 
But, while ho spake, look, gesture, tone of voice, 
‘Though discomposed and vehement, were such 
As skill and graceful nature might suggest 
To a proficient of the tragie scene 
Standing before the multitude, beset 
‘With dark events, Desirous to divert 
Or stem the current of the speaker's thoughts, 
We signified » wish to leave that place 
Of stillness and close privacy, a nook 
‘That seemed for self-examination made ; 

Or, for confession, in the sinner's need, 
Hidden from all men's view. ‘To our attempt 
He yielded not; but, pointing to a slope 

Of mossy turf defended from the sun, 

And on that couch inviting us to rest, 
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To our sechadod vale) it may be told— 

‘That my demerits did not swe in vain 

To One on whose mild radiance many gazed 
With hope, and all with pleasure. This fair 


‘Than did to her due honour, and to me 
‘Yieldod, that day, » confidence sublime 

To what I had to build upon)—this Bride, 
Young, modest, mock, and beautiful, I led 
‘To = low cottage in a sunny bay, 

‘Where the salt sea innocnously breaks, 
And the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
‘On Devon's leafy shores ;—a sheltered hold, 


Approach 
Shc tedamewmiag 

‘The unendangered myrtle, decked with flowers, 
‘Before the threshold vtanls to welootne ws! 


‘regard, 
| ‘Those native plants, the holly and the yew, 
| Gave modest intimation to the mind 
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It draws its nourishment imperceptibly — 
Endeared my wanderings ; and the mother’s kins 
And infant's smile awaited my return, 


In privacy we dwelt, a wedded pair, 
Companions daily, often afl day long 5 


Tnmates, and heirs of our united love ; 
Graced mutually by difference of sex, 
And with no wider interval of time 
Between thoir several births than served for one 
‘To establish something of a leader's sway ; 
Yet left them joined by sympathy in age ; 
Equals in ploasure, fellows in pursuit. 
On these two pillars rested as in air 

‘Our solitude, 

It soothes me to perceive, 

Your courtesy withholds not from my words 
Attentive audience. But, oh! gentle Friends, 
As times of quiet and unbroken peace, 
Though, fora nation, times of blessedness, 
Give back faint echoes from the historian’s page ; 
So, in the imperfect sounds of this discourse, 
Depressed I hear, how faithless ix the voice 
Which those most blissful days reverberate. 
What special record ean, or need, be given 
To rules and habits, whereby much was done, 
But all within the sphere of little things ; 

| Of bumble, though, to us, important cares, 
And precious interests! Smoothly did our life 
Advance, swerving not from the path prescribed ; 
Her annual, her diurnal, round alike 
Maintained with faithful care. And you divine 
‘The worst effects that our condition sw 
Af you imagine changes slowly wrought, 
And in their progress unporceivable ; 
Not wished for; sometimes noticed with a sigh, 
(Whate’er of good or lovely they might bring) 
Sighs of regret, for the familiar good 
And loveliness endeared which they removed, 


Seven years of occupation undisturbed 
Established seemingly a right to hold 
‘That happiness ; and use and habit gave 
‘To what an alien spirit had acquired 
A potrimonial sanctity. And thus, 
With thoughts and wishes bounded to this world, 
1 fived and breathed ; most gratefal—if to enjoy 
Without repining or desire for more, 
For different lot, or change to higher sphere, 
(Only except some impulses of pride 
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With no determined object, though upheld 

By theories with suitable support)— 

Most grateful, if in such wise to enjoy 

Bo proof of gratitude for what we have ; 

Else, I allow, moat thankless —But, at onee, 
From some dark seat of fatal power was urged 

A claim that shattered all.—Our blooming girl, 
Caught in the gripe of death, with such briof time 
‘To struggle in as scarcely would allow 

Her cheek to change its colour, was conveyed: 
From us to inaccessible worlds, to regions Pa 
Where height, or depth, admits not the approach 
Of living man, though longing to pursue, 

—With even as brief a warning—and how soon, 
With what short interval of time between, 

I tremble yet to think of—our last prop, 

Our happy life's only remaining stay— 

The brother followed ; and was seen no more ! 


Calm as a frozen lake when ruthless winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 
‘The Mother now remained ; as if in her, 
Who, to the lowest region of the soul, 
Had been erewhile unsettled and disturbed, 
This second visitation had no power 
To shake; but only to bind up and seal ; 
And to establish thankfulness of heart 
In Heaven’s determinations, ever just. 
The eminence whereon her spirit stood, 
Mine was unable to attain, Immense 
‘The space that severed ua! Bot, as the sight 


(And that is intercourse, and union, too.) 
While, overcome with speochleas 

And, with # holier love inspired, T looked 
On her—at once enperior to my woes 

And partner of my loss.—0 heavy change? 
Dimness o'er this clear luminary crept 
Insensibly ;—the immortal and divine 
Yiclided to mortal reflux; her pure glory, 
As from the pinnacle of worldly state 
Wretched ambition drops astounded, fell 
Into a gulf obscure of silent grief, 

And keen heart-anguish—of iteelf ashamed, 
Yet obstinately cherishing itself : 

And, so consumed, abe melted from my arms ; 
And left me, on this earth, disconsolate! 


‘What followed cannot be reviewed in thought 
Much les, retraced in words If she, of life 
Blameloss, so intimate with love and joy 
And all the tender motions of the soul, 
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Enough if notions seemed to be high-pitehed, 
And qualities determined—Among men 

So charactered did I maintain s strife 
‘Hopeless, and still more hopeless every hour 5 
But, in the process, 1 began to fecl 

‘That, if the emancipation of the world 

Were mised, f should at least secure my own, 
And be in part compensated. For rights, 
‘Widely—inrveterately usurped upon, 

I spake with vehemence; and promptly seized 
All that Abstraction furnished for my needs 
Or purposes; nor scrupled to proclaim, 

And propagate, by liberty of life, 

‘Those new persuasions. Not that I rejoiced, 
Or even found pleasure, in such vagrant course, 
For its own sakes but farthest from the walk 
Which I had trod in happiness: and peace, 
Was most inviting to s troubled mind ; 

‘That, in o struggling and distempered world, 
‘Saw a seductive image of herself. 

Yet, mark the contradictions of which Man. 
Ts still the sport! Here Nature was my guide, 
‘The Nature of the dissolute ; but theo, 

O fostering Nataro! I rejected—smiled 

At others’ tears in pity ; and in scorn 

At those, which thy soft influence sometimes drow 


Despise, as senseless: for my spirit relished 
Strangely the exasperation of that Land, 
Which turned an angry beak against the down 
Of her own breast ; confounded into hope 


—In Britain, ruled a panic dread of change ; 
‘The weak were praised, rewarded, and advanced ; 
And, from the impulse of a just disdain, 

Once more did I retire into myself. 

There feeling no contentment, I resolved 

To fly, for safeguard, to somo foreign shore, 
Remote from Europe ; from her blasted hopes ; 
Her fields of carnage, and polluted air. 


‘Frosh blew the wind, when o'er the Atlantic Main 
‘The ship went gliding with her thoughtless crew ; 
And who.among them but an Exile, freed 





O, never let the Wretched, ifs choico 

Be left him, trast the froight of his distress 
‘To « long voyage on the silent deep! 

For, like a plague, will memory break out; 
Ani, in the blank and solitude of things, 
‘Upon his spirit, with « fever's strength, 

Will conscience prey—Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired with makes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. Beawtiful regards 
Were turned on me—the face of her I loved ; 
‘The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 

‘Tender reproaches, insupportable | 

Where now that boasted liberty! No welcome 
From unknown objects [ received ; and those, 
Known and familiar, which the vaulted sky 
Did, in the placid clearness of the night, 
Disclose, had necusations to 
Against my peace, Within the cabin stood 
‘That rolume—as a compass for the soul— 
Revered among the nations, I implored 

Its guidance; but the infallible support 

Of faith was wanting. Tell me, why refused 
‘To One by storms annoyed and adverse winds ; 
Perploxod with currents ; of his weakness sick ; 
Of vain endeavours tired; and by his own, 
Aud by his nature's, ignorance, dismayed ! 


Long-wished-for sight, the Western World 
appeared ; 

And, when the ship was moored, T leaped ashore 
Indignantly—resolved to be a man, 
‘Who, having o'er the past no power, would live 
‘No longer in subjection to the past, 
With abject mind—from a tyrannie lord 
Tnviting penance, fruitlessly endured = 
‘So, like a fugitive, whose feet have cleared 
‘Some boundary, which his followers may not cross 
In prosecution of their deadly chase, 
Respiring I looked round —How bright the «an, 
The breeze how soft! Can any thing produced 
In the old World compare, thought 1, for power 
And majesty with this gigantic 
Sprung from the desert! And behold » city 
Freeh, youthful, and aspiring! What are these 
To me, or I to them? As much af least 
As he desires that they should be, whom winds 
And waves have wafted to this distant shore, 
In the condition of a damaged seed, 
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BOOK FOURTH. 
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DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. 


— 


ARGUMENT. 


State of feeling produced by the foregoing Narrative—A 
belief in & superintending Providence the only adequate 


Easists on the necessity of patienos nnd fortitude with 
Fespeot to the course of great revolutions—Knowledge 


the bumble ranks of wociety, iustrated from present 
superstitions and popery—Wanderer rebuts this charge, 


Recommends other lights and guides—Asserts tho 
power of the Soul to regenerate herself; Solitary axks 
how—Reply—Personal appeal—Exhortation to activity 
‘ef body renewod—How to commune with Nature— 
Wanderer concludes with a legitimate unfon of the 
Imagination, affections, understaniting, and reason— 
Effect of bindiscgurse—Evening; Return to the Cottage, 

Hene closed the Tenant of that lonely vale 

His mournful narrative—commenced in pain, 

Th pain commenced, and ended without peace: 

Yet tempered, not unfrequently, with strains 

Of native fooling, gratoful to our minds ; 

And yielding surely some relief to his, 

While we sate listening with compassion due. 

A pause of silence followed; then, with voice 

‘That did not falter though the heart was moved, 

‘The Wanderer said :-— 

Ono adequate support 

Por the calamities of mortal life 

‘Exists—one only ; an assured belief 

‘That the procession of our fate, howoler 

Sod or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 

Of infinite benevolence and power 5 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good. 

—The darts of anguish x not where the seat 





Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the Will supreme 

For time and for eternity ; by faith, 
Faith absolute in God, ineluding hope, 
And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfeetions ; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
Tmpaticatly, ill-doue, or left undone, 

To the dishonour of his holy name, 

Soul of our Souls, and safeguard of the world! 
‘Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of heart; 
Restore their languid spirits, and recal 
‘Their lost affections unto thee and thine !"" 


‘Then, as we issued from that covert nook, 
He thus continued, lifting up bis eyes 
To heaven ;—* How beautiful this dome of sky ; 
And the vast hills, in fluctuntion fixed 
At thy command, how awful! Shall the Soul, 
Human aod rational, report of thee 
Even less than theset—Be mute who will, who 


can, 
Yet I will praise thee with impassioned yolee: 
My lips, that may forget thee in the erowd, 
Cannot forget thee here ; where thou hast built, 
For thy own glory, in the wilderness | 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine, 
In such a temple as we now behold 
Reared for thy presence; therefore, am I bound 
To worship, here, and every where—as one 
Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread, 
From childhood up, the ways of poverty ; 
From ignorance 
And from debasement reseued.—By thy graco 
The particle divine remained unquenehed ¢ 
And, "mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 
Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers, 
From paradise transplanted: wintry age 
Tmpends ; the frost will gather round my heart; 
If the flowers wither, I am worse than dead 


—Come, lnbour, when the worn-out frame requires 


Perpetual salibath ; come, disease and want ; 
And sad exelusion through decay of sense ; 
But leave me unabated trust in thee— 

And let thy favour, to the end of life, 
Inspire mo with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth! and f am rich, 
And will possess my portion in content ! 
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erpeney, Tequire, 
Wid meai'Sat oy ‘not perish 1—Thou, dread 
pouree, 
cause and end of all 


Prime, self-existing 
‘That ins the scale of being ll their place 5 
Above our hamas 











“Tho sun rixo up, from distant climes returned 
‘Darkases to elnao, ana elocp 5 and bring the day 
























With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 


‘Of what is lost, and porish through regret. 
Oh! no, the innocent Sufferer often sees 


‘The excess, by which the balance is destroyed. 
‘Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
‘This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
‘Though inconceivably endowed, too dim 

For any passion of the soul that lends 

‘To costaay ; and, all the crooked patha 

‘Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of limitless desires. 

T, speaking now from much disorder free, 

Nor rapt, nor craving, but in settled peace, 

T cannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, shall wake 
From sleep, and dwell with God in endless love. 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 

In mercy, carried infinite degrees 

Beyond the tendernens of human hearts: 
‘Hope, below this, consists not with belief 

In porfoet wisdom, guiding mightiest power, 
‘That finds no limits but her own pure will. 


‘Hore then we rest; not fearing for our cred 
‘The worst that human reasoning can achieve, 
‘To unsettle or perplex it: yet with pain 
Acknowledging, and grievous self-reproach, 
That, though immovably convinced, we want 
Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith 

As soldiers live by courage ; a8, by strength 
Of heart, the sailor fights with romring sens. 
Alas! the endowment of immortal power 

Ts matched unequally with custom, time, 
And fing faculties of sens» 

Tn all; in most with superadded foes, 

Idle temptations ; open vanities, 

Ephemeral offspring of the unblushing world ; 
And, in the private regions of the mind, 


ity 
Distress and care, What then remains ?—To seek 
‘Those helps for his occasions ever near 
Who lacios not will to use them ; vows, renewed 
Oa the first motion of a holy thought ; 
Vigils of contemplation ; praise ; and prayer— 
A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart 
Tesuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 
‘But, above all, the vietory is most «ure 
Por him, who, secking faith by virtue, strives 
‘To yield entire submission to the law 















































As God's most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfeet image in the world, 
—Endeavour thus to live; these rules regard ; 
‘These helps solicit ; and a stedfast seat 

Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
‘Sons of the morning. For your nobler part, 
Ere disencumbered of her mortal chains, 
Doubt shall be quelled and troutile chased away 5 
With only such degree of sudneas loft 

As may support longings of pure desire ; 






















By nature's care from wrock of scattered stones, 
And from encroachment of encircling heath : 
Small space ! but, for reiterated steps, 
Smooth and commodious ; as a stately deck 
Which to and fro the mariner is used 
Lo tread for pastime, talking with his mates, 
Or haply thinking of far-distant friends, 
While the ship glides before a steady breeze, 
Stillness prevailed around us; and the reice 
‘That spake was capable to lift the soul 
‘Toward regions yet more tranquil. But,methought, 
‘That he, whote fixed despondency had given 
Impulse and motive to that strong discourse, 
‘Was less upraisod in spirit than abashed ; 
Shrinking from admonition, like # mms 
Who feels that to exhort is to reproach. 
Yet not to be diverted from his aim, 
The Sage continued :— 

“For that other loss, 
The loss of confidence in social man, 
By the unoxpected transports of our age 
Carried #0 high, that every thought, which looked 
Beyond the temporal destiny of the Kind, 
‘To many seemed superfiaous—as, no cause 
Could e’er for such exalied confidence 
Exist; so, none is now for fixed despair: 
‘The two extremes are equally disowned 
By reason: if, with sharp reeoil, from one 
You have been driven far as its opposite, 


Who shared at first the illusion ; but was soon 
Caat from the pedestal of pride by shocks 
Which Nature gently gave, in woods and fields; 
Nor unreproved by Providence, thas speaking 
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To the inattentive children of the world: 





LU 


© Vain-glorious Generation | what new powers 
On you have been conferred! what gifts, withheld 
© From your progenitors, have ye received, 

© Fit recompense of new desert! what claim 

‘ Are ye prepared to urge, that my decrees 

* For you should undergo a sudden change ; 

* And the weak functions of one busy day, 

© Reclaiming and extirpating, perform 

© What all the slowly.moving years of time, 

* With their united force, have left undone! 

« By natare’s gradual proceases be taught ; 

© By story be confounded! Ye aspire 

© Rashly, to fall once more; and that false fruit, 
* Which, to your over-weening spirits, yields 
«Hope of a flight celestial, will produce 
“Misery and shame. But Wisdom of her sons 
Shall not the less, though late, be justified.” 


Such timely warning,” said the Wanderer, “gave 
‘That visionary voice; and, at this day, 
‘When a Tartarean darkness overspreads 
‘The groaning nations; when the impious rule, 
By will or by established ordinance, 

‘Their own dire agents, and constrain the good 
To acts which they abhor ; though I bewail 
‘This triumph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning, that the law, 
By which mankind now suffers, is most just. 
For by superior energies ; more strict 
Affiance in each other; faith more firm 

In their unhallowed principles; the bed 
Have fairly earned a victory o'er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good. 

Therefore, not uncunsoled, I wait—in hope 
To see the moment, when the righteous cause 
Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 

‘As they who have opposed her; in which Virtue 
Will, to her efforts, tolerate no bounds 

That are not lofty as her rights; aspiring 

By impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 

‘That spirit only can redeem mankind ; 

‘And when that sacred spirit shall appear, 
Then shall our triumph be complete as theirs. 
Yet, should this confidence prove vain, the wise 
Have still the keeping of their proper peace ; 
Are guardians of their own tranquillity. 

They act, or they recede, observe, and feel ; 

« Knowing the heart of man is set to be 

The centre of this world, about the which 
‘Those revolutions of disturbances 

Still roll; where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate ; whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress ; 





+ THE EXCURSION. 


And that wales above himesif he cam 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is Man!"® 


Happy is he who lives to understand, 
Not human natare only, but explores 
All natares,—to the end that he may find 
‘The law that governs each ; and where begims 


To every class its station and its office, 


‘Through all the mighty commonwealth of things; 


Up from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 
Such converse, if directed by a meek, 
Sincere, and humble epirit, teaches love: 

For knowledge ia delight ; and euch delight 
Breeds love: yet, suited as it rather is 

To thought and to the climbing intellect, 

It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 

Tf that be not indeed the highest love !” 


“Yet,” said I, tempted here to interpose, 
The dignity of life is not impaired 
By aught that innocently satisfies 
The humbler cravings of the heart; and he 
Is a still happier man, who, for those heights 
Of speculation not unfit, descends ; 
Among the inferior kinds; not merely those 
That he may call his own, and which depend, 
As individual objects of regard, 
Upon his care, from whom he also looks 
For signs and tokens of a mutual bond ; 
But others, far beyond this narrow sphere, 
Whom, for the very sake of love, he loves. 
Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 
And solitude, that they do favour most, 
Most frequently call forth, and best sustain, 
‘These pure sensations; that can penetrate 
The obstreperous city ; on the barren seas 
Are not unfelt; and much might recommend, 
How much they might inspirit and endear, 
The loneliness of this sublime retreat!” 


« Yes,” said the Sage, resuming the discourse 
Again directed to his downcast Friend, 
« If, with the froward will and grovelling soul 
Of man, offended, liberty is here, 
And invitation every hour renewed, 
To mark their placid state, who never heard 
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‘Of a command which they have power to break, 
Or rale whieh they are tempted to transgrons = 





ultipties 
Their tribes, till wo behold spacious plain 
Observe their ways; pall Rea Sos athy, tod Or grassy bottom, all, with litde hitls— 
Complacence there :—but wherefore this to you! | Their labour, covered, asa lake with waves > 


1 guess that, welcome to your lonely hearth, Thousands of cities, in the desert place 
‘The redbreast, ruffled up by winter's cold Built up of life, and food, and means of life! 
Into u ‘feathery bunch,’ feeds st your hand: Nor wanting here, to entertain the thought, 


A box, perchance, is from your casement hung Creatures that in communities exist, 

Por the small wren to build in ;—not in vain, prop iremiptbeatcha Abarat caper 
‘The barriers disregarding that surround Fiber acerca: eee rene 
This deep abiding place, before your sight ‘Thay by 

Mounts on the breeze the butterfly; and soars, dod aces re of foley, eroed 
‘Small creature as she is, from earth's bright flowers, | What other spirit can it be that prompts 


Into the dewy clouds. Ambition reigns The gilded summer fies to mix and weave 
Tn the waste wilderness: the Soul ascends ‘Their sports together in the solar beam, 

Drawn towards her native firmament of heaven, | Or in the gloom of twilight hum their joy 

‘When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, More obviously the self-same influence rules 
Upborne, at evening, on replenished wing, ‘The feathered kinds; the fieldfare’s pensive flock, 
‘This shaded valley leaves; and leaves the dark The cawing rooks, and sea-mews from afar, 
Empurpled hills, conspicuously renewing Hovering above these inland solitudes, 

A prood communication with the sun By the rough wind unscattered, at whose eall 


Low sunk beneath the horizon |—List!—I heard, | Up through the trenches of the long-drawn vales 
From yon huge breast of rock, # voice sent forth | Their voyage was begun: nor is ite power 

As if the visible mountain made the cry. Unfelt among the sedentary fowl 

Again !”"—Tho effect upon tho soul was such ‘That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 
Ashe expressed: from out the mountain's heart | In eilont congress; or together roused 

‘The solemn voice appeared to issue, startling Take flight; while with their clang the air resounds, 


The blank sir—for the region all around And, over all, in that ethereal vault, 
Stood empty of all shape of life, and silent Ia the mute company of changeful clouds 5 
Save for that single cry, the unanswer'd bleat Bright apparition, suddenly put forth, 
Of a poor Iamb—left somewhere to itnelf, ‘The rainbow smiling on the faded storm ; 
‘The plaintive »pirit of the solitude! The mild assemblage of the starry heavens; 
He pansed, as if unwilling to proceed, And the great sun, earth's universal lord ! 
‘Through consciousness that silence in such place 
Was best, the most affecting eloquence. How bountiful is Nature! he shall find 
But oon his thoughts returned upon themselves, | Who seeks not; and to him, who hath not asked, 
And, in soft tone of speech, thus he resumed, Large measure shall be dealt, Three sabbath-days 
Are scarcely told, since, on a service bent 

“ Ah! ifthe heart, too confidently raised, Of mere humanity, you clomb those heights; 
Perchance too lightly occupied, or lulled And what a marvellous and heavenly ¢how 
‘Too easily, despise or overlook Was suddenly revealed !—the swains moved on, 
‘The vastalage that binds her to the earth, And heeded not: you lingered, you perceived 
‘Her sad dependence upon time, and all And felt, deeply as living man could feel. 
‘Tho trepidations of mortality, ‘There is # luxury in self-dispraise 5 
‘Whiat place so destitute and yoid—but there And inward eclf-disparagement affords 
‘The little flower her vanity shall check ; To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 


‘The trailing worm reprove her thoughtless pride? | Trust me, pronouncing on your own desert, 
You judge unthankfully ; distempered nerves 
‘Thess emgzy regions, these chaotic wilds, Infect the thoughts: the languor of the frame 
‘Does that benignity pervade, that warms Depresses the soul's vigour. Quit your couch— 
‘The molo contented with ber darksome walk Cleave not so fonilly to your moody eclll ; 
In the cold ground ; and to the emmet gives Nor let the hallowed powers, that shed from heaven 











Chas trail poet ‘and if the bold red deer 
‘Laud echoing, add your speed to the pursuit ; 


: feelings 
| Inte my bosom, whence these words broke forth: 
| “Ob! whata joy it were, in vigorous health, 


| To have a body (this oar vital frame 
With shrinking endved, 

And all the nice regards of flesh and blood) 

And to the elements surrender it 

As if it were a spirit !—How divine, 


‘To oldest time! and, reckless of the storm 
‘That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 

Be as a presence or a motion—one 
Among the many there ; and while the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapours, call out shapes 
And phantoms from the erags and solid earth 
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‘His morbid humour, with delight supplied 
‘Or solace, varying as the seasons change. 
—Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of 








‘These may he range, if willing to partake 

‘Their soft indulgences, and in dae time 

‘May issue thence, reeruited for the tasks 

And course of service Truth requires from those 
‘Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne, 
And guard ber fortresex. Who thinks, and feels, 
And recognises ever and anon 

‘The breeze of nature stirring in his soul, 

Why need such man go desperately astray, 

And nurse ‘tho dreadful appetite of death 1” 

If tired with systems, each in its degree 
Substantial, and all crumbling in their tarn, 

Let him build systems of his own, and smile 

At the fond work, demolished with a touch 5 

Tf unreligions, let him be at once 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrolled 

A pupil in the many-chambered school, 

‘Where superstition weaves her airy dreams. 


















Life's antumn past, 1 stand on winter's verge ; 
And daily lose what I desire to keep : 
Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
‘Of w most rustic ignorance, and take 
A fearful apprehension from the owt 
Or death-wateh : and as readily rejoice, 
If two suspicious magples crossed my way ;— 
‘To this would rather bend than ses and hear 
The wearisome of sense, 
‘Where sou! is dead, and fooling hath no place ; 
Where knowledge, ill begun in cold romark 
On outward things, with formal inference ends 5 
Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils 
At onco—or, not recoiling, is perplexed— 
‘Lost in » gloom of uninspired research ; 
Meanwhile, the heart within the heart, the seat 
‘Where peace and happy consciousness should 

















dwell, 
On its own axis restlessly revolving, 
‘Seeks, yet can nowhere find, the light of truth. 


‘Upon the breast of new-created earth 
‘Man walked ; and when and wheresoe’er he moved, 
Alone or mated, eolitude was not. 

He heard, borne on the wind, the articulate voice 
‘Of God; and Angels to his sight appeared 


















Crowning the glorious hills of paradise ; 

Or through the groves gliding like morning mist, 

Enkindied by the sun, He sate—and talked: 

With winged Messengers; who daily brought 

‘To his small island in the ethereal deep 

‘Tidings of joy and love.—From those pare heights 

(Whether of actual vision, sensible 

‘To sight and feeling, o that ix this sort 

Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 

Communications maintained, 

And intuitions moral and divine) 

Fell Human-kind—to banishment condemned 

‘That flowing years repealed not: and distress 

And grief spread wide; but Man escaped the doom 

Of destitution ;—solitude was not, 

—dJehovalh—shapeless Power above all Powers, 

Single and one, the omnipresent God, 

By vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 

Or cloud of darkness, localised in heaven 5 

On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark ; 

Or, out of Sion, thundering from his throne 

Between the Cherubim—on the chosen Race 

Showered miraclos, and ceased not to dispense 

Judgments, that filled the land from age to age 

With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear ; 

And with amazement smote ;—thereby to assert 

His keorned, or anacknowledged, sovereignty. 

And when the One, ineffable of name, 

Of nature indivisible, withdrew 

From mortal adoration or regard, 

Not then was Deity engulfed ; nor Man, 

‘The rational creature, left, to feol the weight 

Of his own reason, without sense or thought 

Of higher reason and a purer will, 

‘To benofit and bloss, through mightier power :>— 

Whether the Persian—zealous to reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 

And roofs of temples built by haman hands— 

To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops, 

With myrtle-wreathed tiara on his brow, 

Presented sacrifice to moon and stars, 

And to the winds and mother elements, 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for him 

A sensitive existence, and a God, 

With lifted hands invoked, and songs of praise: 

Or, less reluctantly to bonds of sense 

Yielding his soul, the Babylonian framed 

For influence undefined « personal shape 5 

‘Tower eight times planted on the top of tower, 

‘That Belus, nightly to his splendid couch 

Desceoding, bers wight rely wpe hat ei 

Pure and serene, diffused—to overlook 

Winding Euphrates, and the city vast 
rm) 











‘But present to the dead ; who, 80 they deemed, 


Like those celestial messengers beleld 
All accidents, and judges were of all. 


‘The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
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At every moment—and, with strength, increase 
Of fury; or, while snow is at the door, 
Assaulting and defending, and the wind, 

A sightloss labourer, whistles at his work— 
‘Fearful; but resignation tempers fear, =” 
And piety is sweet to infant minds. 

—The Shepherd-lad, that in the sunshine carves, 
On the green turf, a dial—to divide 

‘The silent hours; and who to that report 

Cay portion out his pleasures, and adapt, 
Throughout long and lonely summer's day 

‘His round of pastoral duties, ia not left 

With less intelligence for moral things 

‘Of gravest import. Early he perceives, 

Within himself, a measure and a rule, 

Which to the sun of truth he can apply, 

‘That chines for him, and shines for all mankind. 
‘Experience daily fixing his regards 

On nature’s wants, he knows how few they are, 
And where they lie, how answered and appeased. 
‘This knowledge ample recompense affords 

For manifold privations; he refers 

His notions to this standard ; on this rock 

Rests his desires ; and henee, in after life, 








































‘To waste her powers, as in the worldling’s mind, 
On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 
And trivial ostentation—is left free 

‘And puissant to range the solemn walks 

Of time and nnture, girded by a zone 

‘That, while it binds, invigorates and supports, 
Acknowledge, then, that whether by the side 
Of his poor hut, or on the mountain top, 

Or in the cultured field, » Man eo bred 
(Take from him what you will upon the score 
‘Of ignorance or illusion) lives and breathes 
For noble purposes of mind: his heart 
Beats tothe heroic song of ancient days ; 
‘His oye distinguishes, his soul creates. 


Or move the pity of unthinking minds, 
‘Are they not mainly outward ministers 


pride of heart abating: and, whene'er 
For less important ends those phantoms move, 
Who would forbid them, if their presence terre, 
On thinly-peopled mountains and wild heaths, 
Filling a space, olse vacant, to exalt 
he fee of Plot and elorge bec powers! 


Of inward conscience! with whose service charged 


‘Once more to distant ages of the world 

Let us revert, and place before our thoughts 

The face which rural solitade might wear 

To the unenlightened swains of pagan Greece, 

—In that fair elime, the lonely herdsman, stretched. 

On the soft grass through half a summer's day, 

With music lulled his indolent repose: 

And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 

A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 

Which his poor skill conld make, his fancy fetched, 

Even from the blazing chariot of the sum, 

A beardloss Youth, who touched a golden lute, 

Anz filled the iumined groves with ravishment. 

The nightly hunter, lifting a bright eye 

Up towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 

Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 

That timely light, to share his joyous sport: 

And hence, » beaming Godiess with her Nymphs, 

Across the lawn and through the darksome grove, 

Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 

By echo multiplied from rock or cave, 

‘Swept in the storm of chase; a5 moon and stars 

Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven, 

When winds are blowing strong, The traveller 
slaked 

His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 

‘The Naind. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their wings, 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom they wooed 

With gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque, 

Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 

Tn the low vale, or on steep mountain side; 

And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring horns 

Of the live deer, or goat's depending beard,— 

‘These were the lurking Satyra, » wild brood 

Of gamesome Deities; or Pan himself, 

‘The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God 1” 


‘Tho strain was aptly chosen; and I could mark 
Tts kindly influence, o’er the yielding brow 
OF our Companion, gradually diffused ; 
While, listening, be had paced the noiseless turf, 
Like one whose untired ear a murmuring stream 
Detains ; but tempted now to interpose, 
He with « smile exclaimed :— 

Tis well you speak 
At s safe distance from our native land, 
And from the mansions where ow” youth was 
taught. 


















‘The patron, on the shoulders of his priests, 
‘Once more parading through her crowiled strects 
Now simply guardod by the sober powers 

Of science, and philosophy, and sense!” 


‘This answer followed.—* You have turned my 
thoughts: 


‘Why t—for this very reason that they felt, 

And did acknowledge, wheresoe’er they moved, 
A spiritual presence, oft-times mixconecived, 

Bat still » high dependence, « divine 

Bounty and government, that filled their hearts 
With joy, and gratitude, and fonr, and love; 

And from their fervent lips drew hymns of praise, 
‘That through the desert rang. Though favoured 


less, 

Far less, than these, yet such, in their degree, 
Wore those bewildered Pagans of old time. 
Beyond their own poor natures and above 
‘They looked ; were humbly thankful for the good 
Which tho warm sun solicited, and earth 
Bestowed ; were gladsome,—and their moral sense 

fortified with reverence for the Gods; 

they had hopes that overstepped the Grave, 


Now, shall our great Discoverers,” ho exclaimed, 
Raising his voice triumphantly, “ obtain 
From sense and reason less than these obtained, 
‘Though far misled? Shall men for whom our age 


_| Unbafiled powers of vision hath prepared, 
| Toexplore the world without and world within, 











DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. 





In sign of conquest by his wit achieved 

And benefits his wisdom had conferped ; 

His stooping body tottered with wreaths of flowers 
Opprest, far leas becoming ornaments 

‘Than Spring off twines about a mouldcring tree; 
Yet so it pleased a fond, a vain, ok! Man, 

And a most frivolous people. Him I mean 

Who penned, to ridicule confiding faith, 

This sorry Legend ; which by ehance we found 
Piled ins nook, throagh malice, as might soem, 
Among more innocent rubbish.""—Speaking thas, 
With a brief notice when, and hoy, and where, 
We had espied the book, he drew it forth ; 

And courteously, as if the act removed, 

At once, all traces from the good Man’s heart 


* Youhave known lights and guides better than these. 
Ab! let not aught amiss within dispose 

A noble mind to practise on herself, 

And tempt opinion to suppert the wrongs 


‘To be cast off, upon an oath proposed 

By each new upstart notion? In the ports 
Of levity no refuge can be found, 

No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 


Affronts the eye of Solitude, shall learn 
‘That her mild nature can be terrible ; 
‘That neither she nor Silence lack the power 
‘To avenge their own insulted majesty. 


© blest svelasion! when the mind admits 
‘The law of duty; and can therefore move 
‘Through each viciasitude of loss and gain, 
Linked in extire complacence with her choice ; 
When youth's presumptuousness is mellowed down, 
And manhood’s vain distninsod ; 
When wisdom shows her seasonable fruit, 
Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung 
In sober plenty; when the spirit stoops 
‘To drink with gratitude the crystal streant 
‘Of ‘enjoyment; and is pleased 
To muse, and be saluted by the air 
Of meck repentance, wafting wall-flower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride 
And chambers of transgressiou, now forlorn. 
O, calm contented days, and peaceful nights! 
Who, when such good can be obtainod, would strive 








To reconcile his manhood to a couch 

‘Soft, as may seem, but, ander that dismise, 
Stuffed with the thorny substance of the past 
For fixed annoyance ; and fall oft beset 
With flonting dreams, black and discansolate, 
‘The vapoury phantoms of futurity! 


Within the soul » faculty abides, 
‘That with interpesitions, which would hide 
And darken, 60 can deal that thoy become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon, 
Th the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind thick and lofty grove, 
Burns, like an unconsuming fire of light, 
Th the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Tato « substance glorious as her own, 
Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
‘Tn man’s celestial spirit ; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus fecds 
A calm, « beautiful, and silent fire, 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From orror, diasppointment—nay, from guilt ; 
And sometimes, 90 relanting justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despair.” 


‘The Solitary by these words was touched 
With manifest emotion, and exelaimed ; 
“But how begin! and whenect—!'The Mind is 

free— 
Resolve,’ the haughty Moralist would say, 
‘This single act is all that we demand’ 
Alas! such wisdom bids a creature fly 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath shorn 
His natural wings !—To friendship let him turn 
For euccour; but perhaps he sits alone 
On stormy waters, tossed in a Tittle boat 
‘That holds but him, and can contain no more! 
Religion tells of amity sublime 
Which no condition ean preclude ; of One 
‘Who sees all suffering, comprehencds all wants, 
All weakness fathoms, ean supply all needs: 
But is that bounty absolute |—His gifta, 
Are they not, still, in some degree, rewards 
Por acts of service? Can his love extend 
‘To hearts that own not him! Will showers of grace, 
When in the sky no promise may be seen, 
Pall to refresh » parched and withered land? 
Or shall the groaning Spirit cast her load 
At the Redeemer’s feet!" 
Tn rnefidl tone, 

With some impatience in his mien, he spake: 

















As 

By tenderness of heart; have seen your eye, 
‘Even Hike am alter lit by fire fro beaven, 
Kindle before we —Your discourse this day, 
‘That, like the fabled Lethe, wished to flow 
In creeping sadnems, throagh oblivieas shades 
Of death aad night, lias caugist at every turn 
‘The colours of the wan, Access for you 

Is yot preserved to principles of truth, 
‘Whieh the imaginative Will 

In mente of wisdom, not to be approached 


A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
‘Of inland ground, applying to his car 

‘The convolutions of a emooth-lipped ebell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
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‘With inarticulate 

Por, the Man— 
‘Who, in this spirit, communes with the Forms 
Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred—needs must feel 
‘The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
Bat sock for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and « kindred joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion softened down ; 
A holy tenderness pervade his frame, 
His sanity of reason not impaired, 
Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing clear, 
From a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 
And seeks for good; and finds the good he seoks: 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name; and, if he hear, 
From other mouths, the language which they speak, 
He is compassionate; and has no thought, 
No feeling, which can overcome his love. 


And further ; by contemplating these Forms 
In the relations which they bear to man, 

‘He slrall diseern, how, through the various means 
Which silently they yield, are multiplied 

‘The spiritual presences of absent things. 

‘Trust me, that for the instructed, time will come 
When they shall moet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 

Of human suffering, or of human joy. 

So siiall they learn, while all things speak of man, 
‘Their duties from all forms ; and genera! laws, 
And local accidents, shall tend alike 

To rouse, to urge; and, with the will, confor 
‘The ability to spread the blessings wide 

Of truo philanthropy. ‘Tho light of love 

Not failing, perseverance from their steps 
Departing not, for them shall be confirmed 
‘The glorious habit by which sense is mado 
Subsorviont still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine, That change shall clothe 
‘The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 

‘The burthen of existence. Science then 

Shall be a precious visitant ; and then, 

And only then, be worthy of her name: 

For then her heart shall kindle; her dull oye, 
‘Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chained to its object in brute slavery ; 

But taught with patient interost to watch 

The processes of things, and serve the eanse 


Of order and distinctness, not for this 
Shall it forget that its most noble use, 


—So build we up the Being that we are; 
‘Thus deeply drinking-in the son! of things, 
We shall be wise perforee 5 and, while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 


Of order and of good. Whate’er we see, 
Or feel, shall tond to quicken and refines 
Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral étrength, 
Earthly desires ; and raise, to loftier heights 
Of divine love, our intellectual soul.” 


Here closed the Sage thut eloquent harangue, 
Poured forth with fervour in continuous stream, 
Such as, remote, mid savage wilderness, 

An Indian Chief discharges from his breast 

Into the hearing of assembled tribes, 

In open cirele seated round, anil hushed 

As the unbreathing air, when not a leaf 

Stirs in the mighty woods. —So did he spenk 

The words he uttered shall not pass awny 

Dispersed, like music that the wind takes up 

By anatchos, and lots fall, to be forgotten ; 

No—they sank into me, the bounteous gift 

Of one whom time and nature had made wise, 
his doctrine with authority 

Which hostile spirits silently allow ; 

Of one necustomed to desires that feed 

On fruitage gathered from the tree of lifes 

To hopes on knowledge and experionce built; 

Of one in whom persuasion and belief 

Had ripened into faith, and faith become 

A passionate intuition; whence the Soul, 

‘Though bound to earth by ties of pity and love, 

From all injurious servitude was free, 


The Sum, before his place of rest were reached, 
Had yet to travel far, but unto ux, 
‘To us who stood low in that hollow doll, 
He had become invixible;—a pomp 
Leaving behind of yellow radiance spread 
Over the mountain sides, in contrast bold 
With ample shadows, seemingly, no lees 
‘Than those resplendent lights, his rich bequest 5 
A dispensation of his evening power. 
—Adown the peth ‘hat frum (hgh fied Jed 
‘The funeral train, the Shepherd und hin Mate 


Wore seon descending :—forth to greet them ran: 


Our little Page: the rustic pair approach 5 


— 











Majestic circuit, abyss, 
‘By Nature destined from the birth of things 
For quietness profound !” 


‘Upon the side 














THE PASTOR. 


For my own peaceful lot and happy choice ; 
A choice that from the passions of the world 
Withdrew, and fixed mo in a still retreat ; 


‘Thus occupied in mind I paced along, 
Following the rugged road, by sledge or wheel 
Worn in the moorland, till 1 overtook 
My two Associates, in the morning sunshine 
Halting together on a rocky knoll, 

‘Whenes the bare roud descended 
‘To the green meadows of another vale, 


Here did our pensive Host put forth his hand 
In sign of farewell. “Nay,” tho old Man said, 
* The fragrant air its coolness still retains; 
‘Tho herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop 
‘The dewy grass; you cannot leave us now, 

We must not part at this inviting hour.” 

He yielded, though reluctant ; for his mind 
Inatinetively disposed him to retire 

To his own covert ; as a billow, heaved 

Upon the beach, rolls back into the sea. 

—So we descend: and winding round a rock 
Attain @ point that showed the valley—strotched 
Tn length before us; and, not distant far, 

‘Upon a rising ground a grey church-tower, 
Whore battlements were screened by tufted trees. 
And towards a crystal Mere, that lay beyond 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly-winding course; 
Here traceable, there hidden—there again 

To sight restored, and glittoring in the sun. 

On the streaui’s bank, and every where, appeared 
Pair dwellings, single, or in social knots ; 

Some scattered o'er tho level, others perched 

‘On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 

‘Now in its morning purity arrayed. 


Aw 'mid some happy valley of the Alps,” 
Said I, “once happy, ere tyrannic power, 
ae eh upon the Swins, 


A rural lord might dwell.”"—* No feudal pomp, 
Or power,” rvplied the Wanderer, “ to that House 
Belongs, but there in his allotted Home 

Abides, from year to year, » genuine Privst, 





‘The shepherd of his flock ; or, aaa king 

Is styled, when most affectionately praised, 
‘The father of his people. Such is he; 

And rich and poor, and young and ald, rejoice 
To me some portion of a kind regard; 


From academic bowers, He loved the spot— 
Who does not love his native soil!—he prized 


His rank and sacred funetion. ‘This deep vale 
Winds far in reaches hidden from our sight, 
And one a turreted manorial hall 

Adorns, in which the good Man’s ancestors 

Have dwelt through ages—Patrons of this Cure. 
To them, and to his own judicious pains, 

‘The Vicar’s dwelling, and the whole demain, 
Owes that presiding aspect which might well 
Attract your notice ; statelier than could else 
Have been bestowed, through course of common 


chance, 
‘On an unwealthy mountain Benefice,”” 


‘This said, oft pausing, we pursued our way ; 
Nor reached the village-churchyard till the sun 
‘Travelling at steadier pace than ours, had risen 
Above the summits of the highest hills, 

And round our path darted oppressive beams, 


As chancod, the portals of tho sacred Pile 
Stood open; and we entered, On amy frame, 
At such transition from the fervid air, 

A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to strike 
‘The heart, in concert with that temperate awe 
And natural reverence which the place inspired, 
Not raised in nice propartions was the pile, 
But large and massy ; for duration built; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

By naked rafters intricately crossed, 

Like leafless underboughs, in some thick wood, 
All withered hy the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls, 

Each, in its ornamental scroll, enclosed ; 








senators, 
‘To king and people true. A brazen plate, 
‘Not easily deciphered, told of ono 
Whose course of earthly honour was begun 
In quality of page among the train. 
Of the eighth Henry, when he crossed the seas 
His royal state to show, and prove his strength 
‘In tournament, upon the fields of France. 
Another tablet registered the death, 
And praised the gallant bearing, of a Knight 
‘Tried in the sea-fights of the second Charles. 
‘Near this brave Knight his Father lay entombed ; 
And, to the silent language giving voice, 
‘I read,—how in his manhood’s earlier day 
‘Ho, ‘mid the afflictions of intestine war 
And rightfal government subverted, found 
One only solace—that he had espoused 
“A virtuous Lady tenderly beloved 
For her benign perfections ; and yot more 
‘Endeared to him, for this, that, in her state 
Of wedlock richly crowned with Heaven's regard, 
She with a numerous issue filled his house, 
Who throve, like plants, uninjured by the storm 
‘That laid their country waste. No noed to speak 
Of loss particnlar notices 
‘To Youth or Maiden gone before their time, 
And Matrons and unwedded Sisters old ; 
‘Whose charity and goodness were rehearsed 














THE PASTOR. 


‘We should recoil, stricken with sorrow and shame, 
To sce disclosed, by such dread proof, how ill 
‘That which is done secords with what is known 
‘To reason, and by conscience is enjoined ; 
How idly, how perversely, life’s whole course, 
‘To this conclusion, deviates from the line, 
‘Or of the end stops short, proposed to all 
At her aspiring outect. 
Mark the babe 

Not long aeenstomed to this breathing world ; 
‘One that hath barely learned to shape @ smile, 
‘Though yet irrational of sonl, to grasp 
With tiny finger—to let fall a tear; 
And, a4 the heavy cloud of sleep dissolves, 
To streteh his limbs, bernocking, as might seem, 
‘The outward functions of intelligent man ; 
A grave proficient in amusive feats 
‘Of puppetry, that from the lap declare 
His and announce his claims 
To that inheritance which millions ruc 
‘That they were ever born to! In duc time 
A day of solemn ceremonial comes ; 

| When they, who for this Minor hold in trust. 
Rights that transcend the loftiest heritage 
Of mere Immanity, present their Chanze, 
For this occasion daintily adorned, 
Atthe baptismal font. And when the pure 
And element hath cleansed 
‘The original etain, the child is there received 
Into the second ark, Christ's church, with trust 
‘That he, from wrath redeemed, therein shall float 
Over the billows of this troublesome world 


Ave all renounced ; high as the thought of man 
Can carry virtue, virtue is profemed ; 
A dedication made, a promise given 
For die provision to control and guide, 
And unremitting progress to ensure 
Tn holiness and truth.” 
® You eannot blame,” 
Herv interposing fervently I sid, 
“ Rites which attest that Man by nature lies 
‘Bedded for good and evil in a gulf 
Pearfully low ; nor will your judgment scorn 
‘Those services, whereby attempt is made 
To lift the creature toward that eminence 
Oa which, now fallen, crewhile in majesty 
‘He stood ; or if not so, whose top serene 
At least ho fools "tis given him to desery ; 
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ST oN clanatoenane 
Recovered ; or, if hitherto unknown, 
Lica within reach, and one day hall be gained.” 


“ [ blame them not,” ho calmly answered—*no ¢ 
‘The outward ritual and established forms 
With which communities of men invest 
‘These inward feelings, und the aspiring vows 
‘To which the lips give public utterance 
Are beth a natural process; and by me 
Shall pass uncensured ; though the issue prove, 
Bringing from age to age its own reproach, 
Ineongruous, and blank—But, oh ! 
If to be weak is to bo wretchod—miserable, 
As the lost Angel by a human voice 
Hath mournfully pronounced, then, in my mind, 
Far better not to move st all than move 
By impulse sent from such illusive power,— 
‘That finds and cannot fasten down; that grasps 
And is rejoiced, and loses while it grasps ; 
‘That tempts, cmboldens—for a time sustains, 
And thon betrays; accuses and inflicts 
Remorseless punishment ; and #o retreads 
‘The inevitable circle : better far 
‘Than this, to graze the herb in thoughtless peace, 
By foresight or remembrance, undisturbed | 


1 and thon more vaunted name 
Religion! with thy statolier retinue, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity—from the visible world 
Choose for your emblems whatsoe’er ye find 
Of safest guidance or of firmest trust— 
‘The torch, the star, the anchor; sor except 
‘The cross itself, at whose unconscious feet 
‘The generations of mankind have knelt 
Ruefully seized, and shedding bitter tears, 
And through that conflict secking rest—of you, 
High-titled Powers, am I constrained to nak, 
Herv standing, with the unvoyngeable sky 
In faint refleetion of infinitude 
Strotchod overhead, and at my ponsive fect 
A subterraneous magazine of bones, 
In whose dark vaults my own shall soon be laid, 
Where sre your triumphs? your dominion where t 
And in what age admitted and confirmed? 
—Not for a happy land do 1 enquire, 
Island or grove, that hides a blessed fow 


But whom, 1 ask, of individual Souls, 

Haye ye withdrawn fron: passion’s crooked ways, 
Inspired, and thoroughly fortified |—If the heart 
Could be inspocted to its inmost folds 

By sight undazzled with the glare of praise, 











And Man,” said I, “be in his noblest shape 
‘Thus pitinbly infirm; then, he who made, 

And who shall jndge the creature, will forgive. 
—Yet, in its general tenor, your complaint 

| Ts all too true; and surely not misplaced : 

| Bor, from this pregnant spot of ground, such 


ema deteecalsoetes cast 

‘By natural exhalation, With the dead 

Tn their repose, the living in their mirth, 

Who can reflect, unmoved, upon the round 

- Of emooth and solemnized complacencies, 

By which, on Christian lands, from age to age 
Profession mocks performance. Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice. Turn to private life 

And social neighbourhood ; look we to ourselves ; 


A light of duty shines on every day 

For all; and yet how few are warmed or cheered 
How few who mingle with their fellow-men 

And still remain self-governed, and apart, 

Like this our honoured Friend ; and thenee acquire 
Right to expoct his vigorous declino, 

‘That promises to the end a blest old age!” 


“Yet,” with a smile of triumph thus exclaimed 
The Solitary, “in the life of man, 
‘If to the poetry of common speech 
‘Faith may be given, we see as in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year, 
‘With all its seasons. Grant that Spring is there, 
In spite of many a rough untoward blast, 


| Where is she imaged t ‘in what favoured elie 
‘Her lavish pomp, and ripe magnificence t 

—Yet, while the better part is missod, the worse 
Tn man's autumnal season is set forth 

With s resemblance not to be denied, 

And thet contents him ; bowers that hear no sore 
‘The voice of gladness, Jess and less supply 

Of outward sunshine and internal warmth ; 




































‘Thus darkness and delusion round our path 
Spread, frum dimease, whose subtle injury lurks 
Within the vory fneulty of sight. 


Yet for the general purposes of faith 
Tn Providence, for solace and support, 
We may not doubt that who can best subject 
‘The will to reason’s law, can strictliest live 
And act in that obedience, he shall gain 
The clearest apprehension of those truths, 
Which unassisted reason’s utmost power 
Ts too infirm to resch. But, waiving this, 
And our regards confining within bounds 
Of less exalted consciousness, through which 
‘The very multitude are free to range, 
We safely may affirm that human life 
Is either fair and tempting, asoft seene 
Grateful to sight, refreshing to the soul, 
Or a forbidden tract of cheerless view ; 
Even as the same is looked at, or approached. 
‘Thus, when in changeful April fields aro white 
With now-fallen snow, if from the sullen north 
Your walk conduct you hither, ere the sun 
Hath gained his noontide height, this churchyard, 

filled 


With mounds transversely lying nide by side 
From east to west, before you will appear 

An unillumined, blank, and dreary, plain, 

With more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom 
Saddening the heart. Go forward, and look back ; 
Look, from the quarter whence the lord of light, 
OF life, of love, and gladness doth dispense 

His beams ; which, unexcluded in their fall, 
Upon the southern side of every grave 

Have gently exercised « melting power ; 

Then will a vernal prospect greet your eye, 

All fresh and beautiful, and green and. bright, 
Hopeful and choerful ;—vanished is the pall 
‘That overypread and chilled the sacred turf, 
Vanished or hidden; and the whole domain, 

To some, too lightly minded, might appear 

A meadow carpet for the dancing hours, 
—This contrast, not unsuitable to life, 

Is to that other state more apposite, 

Death and its two-fold aspect! wintry—one, 
Cald, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut outs 
The other, whieh the ray divine hath touched, 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.” 


We aoe, then, as we feel,” the Wanderor thus 
With a complacent animation spake, 
“ And in your judgment, Sir! the mind's repose 
‘On ovidence is not to be ensured 
By act of naked reason, Moral truth 


‘The other—like # stately eyeamore, 
‘That spreads, in gentle pomp, its honied shade. 


A general greeting was exchanged ; and soon 
‘The Pastor learned that his approach had given 
A weleome interruption to discourse 
Grave, and in truth too often sad.—*Is Man 
A child of hopet Do generations press 
‘On generations, without progress made t 
Halts the individual, ero his hairs be grey, 
Perforce! Are we s creature in whom good 
Preponderates, or evilt Doth tho will 
Acknowledge reason’s law! A living power 
Ts virtue, or no better than a name, 

as health or beauty, and unsound t 
‘So that the only substance which remains, 
(For thus the tenor of complaint hath run) 



















—Our cogitations this way have been dravn, 
‘Thesoare the points,” the Wanderer said, “onwhich 
‘Our inquest tarns,—-Accord, good Sir! the light 
Of your experience to dispel this gloom : 

By your persuasive wisdom shall the heart 

‘That frets, or languishes, be stilled and cheered.’ 


“Our nature,” said the Priest, in mild reply, 
* Angels may weigh and fathom: they perceive, 
‘With undistempered and unelouded spirit, 

The object as it is ; but, for ourselves, 

‘That speculative height we may not reach, 

‘The good and evil are our own ; and we 

Avo that whieh we would contemplate from far. 
Knowledge, for us, is difficult to gain— 

Is difficult to gain, and hard to keep— 

As virtue's self; like virtue is beset 

With snares; tried, tempted, subject to decay. 
Love, admiration, fear, desire, and hate, 

Blind were we without these: through these alone 


















Reason, best reason, is to imperfect man 

An effort only, and a noble aim ; 

A crown, an attribute of sovereign power, 
Still to be eourted—never to be won, 
—Look forth, or each man dive into himself ; 
‘What sees he but a creature too perturbed ; 
‘That is transported to excess; that yearns, 
Regrets, or trembles, wrongly, or too much ; 
‘Hopes rashly, in disgust as rash reeoils ; 
Battens on spleen, or moulders in despair! 
‘Thus comprehension fails, and truth is missed ; 
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An earthdeopiaing 
| Wise in that union, and without it blind !” 


«The way,” mid J, * to count, if not obtain 
‘The ingenuous mnind, apt to be set aright; 


pooh orand pier teaetel an 
| To those who need the gift. But, after all, 
Ts aught eo certain ns that man is doomed 
‘To breathe beneath a vault of ignorance? 
‘The natural roof of that dark house in which 
‘His soul is pent! How little can be known— 
This is the wise man’s sigh ; how far we err— ‘To that green pasture; place | 
‘This is the good man’s not unfrequent pang! ‘The family who dwell withis 3 
And they perhaps err least, the lowly class ‘Fenced round with glitter 
Whom a benign necessity compels Below, from which the. 
To follow renson’s least ambitious course ; Or rather, as wo stand on holy 
Such do I mean who, unperplexed by doubt, And have the dead around o 
And unincited by a wish to look 
Into high objects farther than they may, 
Pace to and frv, from morn till even-tide, 
‘The narrow avenue of daily toil 
For daily bread.” 
“Yes,” buoyantly exclaimed 
‘The pale Reclnse—* praise to the sturdy plough, 
And patient spade ; praise to the simple crook, 
And ponderous loor—resounding while it holds 
‘Body and mind in one captivity ; 
And let the light mechanic tool be hnilod 
With honour; which, encasing by the power 
‘Of long companionship, the artist’s hand, 
Cuts off that hand, with all its world of nerves, 
‘From a too busy commerce with the heart! 
Inglorious implements of craft and toil, 
Both ye that shape and build, and yo that fore, 
By slow solicitation, earth to yield 
Her annual bounty, sparingly dealt forth 
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Is undergone; the transit made that shows: 
‘The very Soul, revealed as she departs, 
Yet, on your first suggestion, will I give, 
Ere we descend into these silent vaults, 7 
‘One picture from the living. 

You behold, 
High on the breast of yon dark mountain, dark 
With stony harrenness, a shining speck 
Bright as a sunbeam sleeping till n shower 
Brush it away, or cloud pass over it; 
And such it might be deemed—a sleeping sunbeam ; 
But "tis « plot of cultivated ground, 
Cut off, am island in the dusky waste; 
And that attractive brightness is its own. 
‘Tho lofty sito, by nature framed to tempt 
Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones 
‘The tiller’s hand, a hermit might have chosen, 
For Presented, thence 
Far forth to send his wandering eye o'er land 
And ocean, and look down upon the works, 


That ever hermit dipped his maple dish 

In the sweet «pring that lurks ‘mid yon greon fields; 
And no sich visionary views belong 

To those who ocewpy and till the ground, 

High on that mountain where they long have dwelt 
A wedded pair in childless solitude, 

A house of stones callected on the spot, 

By rude hands built, with rocky knolls in front, 
Backed also by a ledge of rock, whose crest 
(Of birch-trees waves over the chimney top ; 

A rough abode—in colour, shape, and size, 
‘Sach as in unsafe times of border-war 

Might have beon wished for and contrived, to elude 
‘The eye of roving plunderer—for their need 
Sntfices ; and unshaken bears the assault 

Of their most dreaded foe, the strong South-west 
Tn anger blowing from the distant sea, 

—Alone within her solitary hut ; 

‘There, or within the compass of her fields, 

At any moment may the Dame be found, 
‘True a8 the stock-dove to her shallow nest 
And to the grove that holds it. She beguiles 
By intermingled work of house and fiold 

‘The summer's day, and winter's; with success 
‘Not equal, but sufficient ta maintain, 

‘Byen at the worst, a smooth stream of content, 
Until the expected hour at which her Mate 
From tho far-distant quarry's vault returns; 
And by his converse crowns a silent day 

With evening cheerfolness. In powers of mind, 
In seale of culture, few among my flock 

‘Hold lower rank than this sequestered pair: 





But true humility desrends from heaven 5 
And that best gift of heaven hath fallen on them 5 
Abundant recompense for every want. 

ee ee ee 
Who, in their noiseless dwelling-place, can 
Pelagic opesperinrs das 
For the mind's government, or temper’s peace; 
And recommending for their mutual need, 
Forgiveness, patience, hope, and charity!" 


“ Much was I pleased,” the grey-haired Wanderer 


said, 
When to those shining fields our notice first 
‘You turned ; and yet more pleased have from your 


lips 
Gathered this fair report of them who dwell 
In that retirement; whither, by such coarse 
Of evil hap and good as oft awaits 
‘A tired way-faring man, once 7 was brought 
‘While traversing alone you mountain pass. 
Dark on my read the auturnnal eventing fell, 
And night succeeded with unusual gloom, 
‘So hazardous that feet and bands became 
Guides better than mine eyes—antil a light 
High in the gloom appeared, too high, methought, 
For human habitation ; but T longed 
‘To reach it, destitute of other hope. 
I looked with steadinces as sailors look 
On the north star, or watch-tower’s distant lamp, 
‘And saw the light—now fixed—and shifting now— 
Not like n dancing meteor, but in Fine 
Of never-varying motion, to and fra, 
It is no night-fire of the naked hills, 
Thought I—some friendly covert must bo near, 
With this persuasion thitherward my steps 
T turn, and reach st last the guiding light 5 
Joy to myself! but to the heart of her 
Who there was standing on the open bill, 
(The sume kind Matron whom your tongue hath 
praised) 
Alarm and disappointment! The alarm 
Ceased, when she learned through what mishap I 


came, 
And by what help had gained those distant fields, 
Drawn from her cottage, on that afry height, 
Bearing  lantorn in her hand she stood, 
Or paced the ground—to guide her Husband home, 
By that unwearied signal, kenned afar; 
An anxious duty! which tho lofty site, 
Traverned but by a few irregular paths, 
Imposes, whensoe’er untoward chance 
Detains him after his accustomed hoor 
‘Till night lies black wpon the ground. * But come, 
Come,’ said the Matron, * to our poor abode ; 


7 





Fe 





‘Need a bewildered traveller wish for moret 
‘But mare was given ; I studied as we ante 
By the bright fire, tho good Man's form, and feo 
‘Not Joss than beautiful ; ax open brow 
Of undisturbed humanity ; a cheek 

\ Suffused with something of « feminine hue ; 
Eyes beaming courtesy and mild regard ; 
‘Bat, in the quicker turns of the discourse, 
Expression slowly varying, that evinced 

Atandy From a fount 

Lost, thought I, in the obscurities of time, 
Bat honoured once, those features and that mien 
‘May have descended, though J sce them here, 
Tn such a man, #0 gentle and subdued, 


As books record, and even the carcless mind 
‘Cannot but notice among men and things) 
Went with me to the place of my repose, 


Roused by the crowing cock at dawn of day, 
1 yet had risen too late to interchange 
A morning salutation with my Host, 
Gono forth already to the far-off seat 
Of his day’s work, ‘Three dark mid-winter 
months 


© Poss’ said the Matron, € and I never see, 
“Save when the sabbath brings its kind release, 
«My Helpmate's fuee by light of day. He quits 
His door in darkness, nor till dask returns. 
Fase Heayen’s blessing, thus we gain 


Seerahes prs and for the wants provide 
* Of sickness, accident, and helpless ago. 
nuns Sade many friends, 
wheel, my fire, 
“All day the house-clock ticking in mine ear, 
©The cackling hen, the tender chicken brood, 
And tho wild birds that gather round my poreh. 
This honest sheep-dog's countenance I rend ; 





* Yes!” anid the Solitary wit 
‘That seemed to break from an 
‘The untutored bird may fo 
And with such soft materials 
Fixed in the centre of a pric 
‘That the thorns wound her 
Powers not unjustly likened to 
Of happy instinct which the a 
‘Shares with her species, nature's grs 
Upon the india! doth ony 
Among her higher creatures born and 
To use of reason. And, I own that 
Of the ostentatious world—a 
With empty actions and yain | 
And from the private strugy 
Hoping far loss than T could: 
For less than once I trusted as 
1 love to hear of thone, 

Nor summoned to contend far vi 
Miss not the humbler good at 
‘Blest with a kindly faculty to 
The edge ofndverse cireut 
Into their contrarics the 
And hindrances with which 
In early youth, among my 

T knew 4 Scottish Peasant 

A few small crofte of 
Massos of overy shape: 
Seattered about undar tho: 
Of » rongh precipice ; and 
In quarters unobnoxious to: 
As if the moon had sho 
Buthe repined not. TI 
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‘By these obstructions, ‘round the shady stones 

A fertilising moisture,’ said the Swain, 

* Gathers, and is preserved ; and feeding dews 
*And damps, through all the drought} summer 


day 
* From out their substance issuing, maintain 
*Herbage that never fails: no grass springs up 
* So green, 0 fresh, so plentiful, as mino!" 
But thinly sown these natures; rare, at lenst, 
‘The mutual aptitude of seed and soil 
‘That yield’ sich kindly product, He, whose bed 
Perhaps yon loose sods cover, the poor Pensioner 
Brought yesterday from our sequestered dell 
Here to lie down in Insting quiet, he, 
If living now, could otherwise report 
‘Of rustic loneliness: that grey-haired Orphan— 
So call him, for humanity to him 
No parent was—feelingly could have told, 
Tn life, in death, what solitude ean breed 
‘Of selfishness, and eruclty, and vice; 
Or, if it breed not, hath not power to cure. 
—But your ‘Sir! with our request 
‘My words too long have hindered.” 


aon cadaig si tthe 
Experienced faith, the reverend Pastor said, 
Around him looking ; “ Where shall T begin! 
‘Who shall be first selected from my flock 
Gathered together in their peaceful fold?” 

Ho pautsed—and having lifted up his eyes 

‘To the pure heaven, he cast them down again 
Upon the earth beneath his feet ; and spake :— 


“Tow pair 
‘This place is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 


Tn him who bled for man upon the cross ; 
Hallowed to revelation; and no loa 
‘To reason's mandates; and the hopes divine 





‘And evil, to the just and the unjust ; 

In which they find an equal reeting-place = 
Even as the multitude of kindred brooks 
And streams, whose murmur fills this hollow vale, 
Whether their course be turbulent or smooth, 
‘Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 
Within the bosom of yon crystal Lake, 
And end their journey in the same repose | 















And blest are they who sleep ; and we that know, 
While int a spot Hike thin we breathe and walle, 
‘That all beneath us by the wings are covered 
Of motherly humanity, outspread 
And gathering all within their tender shade, 
‘Though loth and slow to come! A battle-feld, 
In stillness loft whon slaughter is no more, 

With this compared, makes # strange «pectacle 

A dismal prospect yields the wild share strewn. 

With wrecks, and trod by feet of young and old 

Wandering about in miserable search 

Of friends or kindred, whom the angry sea 

Restores not to their prayer! Ah! who would 
think 

‘That all the seattered subjects which compose 

Earth’s melancholy vision through the space 

Of all her climes—these wretched, these depraved, 

To virtue lost, insensible of peace, 

From the delights of charity eut off, 

To pity dead, the opprasscr and the opprest s 

‘Tyrants who utter the destroying word, 

And slaves who will consent to be destroyed— 

Were of ano species with the sheltered few, 

Who, with a dutiful and tender hand, 

Lodged, in a dear appropriated spot, 

This file of infants; some that never breathed 

The vital air; others, which, though allowed 

‘That privilege, did yet expire too soon, 

Or with too brief « to admit 

Administration of the holy rite 

‘That lovingly consigns the babe to the arms 

Of Jesus, and his everlasting care, 

‘These that in trembling hope are laid apart; 

And the besprinkled nursling, unrequired 

‘Till he begins to smile upon the breast: 

‘That feeds him ; and the tottering littl-one 

‘Taken from air and sunshine when the rose 

Of infancy first blooms upon his cheek ; 

The thinking, thoughtless, school-boy; the bold 


youth 
OF soul impetaous, and the bashful maid 
Smitten while all the promises of life 
Are opening round her ; those of middle ngey 
Cast down while confident in strength they stand, 
Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem, 
And more secure, by very weight of all 
‘That, for support, rests on them ; the decayed 
And burthensome ; and lastly, that poor few 
‘Whose light of reason is with ago extinct ; 
‘The hopeful and the hopcless, first and last, 
‘The earliest summoned and the longest spared — 
Are here deposited, with tribute paid 
Various, but unto each some tribute paid ; 
As if, amid theee peaceful hills and groves, 

ee 











‘Of feeling to produce them, without aid 

| From tho pure soul, the soul sublime and pure ; 

| With her two faculties of eye and enr, 
‘The one by which a creature, whom his sins 
‘Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven; 
‘The other that empowers him to. 
ee lo te: Lele pe ag 
Whispering those truths in stillness, which the 


‘Worn, 
‘To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims. 
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To intercept the sun’s glad beams—may ne’or Even such a Man (inheriting the zeal 
That true succession fail of English hearts, And from the sanctity of elder times 


Who, with ancestral feeling, ean perceive 
What in those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

—Thus never shall tho indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 
Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 
Their fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 
And, if the desolating hand of war 

Spare them, they shall continue to bestow, 
‘Upon the thronged abodes of busy men 


The Poet, fostering for bis native land 
Such hope, entreats that servants may abound 
Of these pure altars worthy ; ministers 
‘Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
‘Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious undisturbed; 

Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them ; whose lenst distinguished day 
‘Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which makes the sabbath lovely in the eight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares. 

—And, as on earth it is the doom of truth 


Cause should recur, which righteous Heaven avert | 
‘To meet such trial) from their spiritual sires 
Degenerate; who, constrained to wield the mward 


Of angry umpires, partial ajuast 5 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 

So to declare the conscicnce satisfied : 

‘Nor for thoir bodies would accept release ; 

But, blessing God and praising him, bequeathed 
With their last breath, from out the smouldering 


flame, 
‘The faith which thoy by diligence had earned, 
Or, through received, 


luminating grace, 
For their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 
© high example, constancy divine! 
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Not deviating, —a priest, the like of whom, 
‘If multiplied, and in their stations set, 
‘Would o’er the bosom of a joyful land 
‘Spread true religion and her genuine fruits) 
Before me stood that day ; on holy ground: 
Fraught with the relics of mortality, 
Exalting tender themes, by just degrees 

‘To lofty raised ; and to the highest, Inst 
‘The bead and mighty paramount of truths, — 
Immortal life, in nevor-fading worlds, 

For mortal creatures, conquered and secured. 


‘That basis laid, those principles of faith 
Announcod, s§ a preparatory act 
Of reverence done to the spirit of the place, 
‘The Pastor cast his eyes upon the ground ; 
Not, as before, like ono oppressed with awe, 
But with a mild and social cheerfulnoss 5 
‘Then to the Solitary turned, and spake, 


© At morn or eve, in your retired domain, 
Perchance you not unfrequently have marked 
A Visitor—in quest of herbs and flowers; 

Too delicate employ, a8 would appear, 

For ono, who, though of drooping mien, had yet 
From nature's kindliness received frame 
Robust as ever rural labour bred.”* 


‘The Solitary answered : * Such a Form 
Full woll I recollect. We often erossed 
Each other's path ; but, as the Intruder seemed 
Fondly to prize the silence whieh he kept, 
‘And [ as willingly did cherish mine, 
We met, and passed, like shadows, 1 have heard, 
From my good Host, that being crazed in brain 
By unrequited love, he sealed the rocks, 
Dived into caves, and pierced the matted woods, 
In hope to find some virtuous herb of power 
To cure his malady !” 

‘The Vicar smiled,— 
* Alas! before to-morrow’s sun goes down: 
His habitation will be here: for him 
‘That open grave is destined.” 
* Died he then 

Of pain and grief" the Solitary asked, 
Do not believe it; never could that be!” 


He loved,” the Vicar answered, “ deeply loved, 
Loved fondly, truly, fervently ;' and dared 
At length to toll his love, but sued in vain; 
Rejected, yea repelled ; and, if with seorn 
Upon the haughty makden’s brow, "tis but 
nx3 


















500 THE EXCURSION. 

A high-prized plume which female Beaaty wears | ‘ Where health abides, and cheerfulness, and pemoe! 
In wantonness of conquest, or puts on ‘The attempt was made ;—'tis needless to report 
To cheat the world, or from herself to hide How hopelessly ; but innocence is strong, 
‘Humiliation, when no longer free. And an entire simplicity of mind 

That he could brook, and glory in ;—but when. A thing most suered in the eye of Heaven 5 
‘The tidings came that she whorn he had wooed That opens, for such sufferers, relief 

‘Was wedded to another, and his heart Within the soul, fountains of grace: ee 
‘Was forced to rend away its only hope; And doth commond their weakness 


‘Then, Pity could have scarcely found on earth 
An object worthicr of regard than hey 

In the transition of that bitter hour! 

Lost was she, lost; nor could the Sufferer say 
"That in the act of preference he had been 
‘Unjustly dealt with ; but the Maid was gone! 
Had vanished from his prospects and dosires ; 
Not by translation to the heavenly choir 
‘Who have put off their mortal spoils—ah no! 
She lives another's wishes to 

‘Joy be their lot, and happiness,” he cried, 

* His lot and hers, ax misery must be mine !* 


‘Such was that strong concussion ; but the Man, 
Who trembled, trunk and limbs, like ome huge oak 
By a fieree tempest shaken, soon rexumed 
‘The sted{ast quict natural to a mind 
Of composition gentle and sedate, 

And, in its movements, circumspect and slow. 
To books, and to the long-forsaken desk, 
O’er which enchained by science he had loved 
To bend, he stoutly readdremeed himself, 
Resolved to quell his pain, and search for truth 
With keener appetite (if that might be) 
And closer industry, Of what ensued 
Within the heart no outward sign appeared 
‘Till o betraying sickliness was seen 
‘Totinge his ehook ; and through his framo it crept 
With slow mutation unconcealable; 
Such universal change as autumn makes 
Tn the fair body of a leafy grove 
Discoloured, then divested, 

‘Tis affirmed 


By poeta skilled in nature’s secret ways 
‘That Love will not submit to be controlled 
By mastery ;—and the good Man lacked not friends 
‘Who strove to instil this truth into his mind, 

A mind in all beart-mysteries unversed, 

* Go to the hills,’ said ane, ‘remit a while 

* This baneful diligence :—at early morn 

* Court the fresh air, explore the heaths and woods; 
* And, leaving it to others to foretell, 

* By calculations sage, the ebb and flow 

“ Of tides, and when the moon will be eclipsed, 

* Do you, for your own benefit, construct 

A calendar of flowers, plucked aa they blow 







































To Nature's care, assisted in her office 
By all the elements thnt round her wait 
To gonorate, to preserve, and to restore; 
And by her beautifal array of forms _ 
Shedding sweet influence from above; or pare 
Delight exhaling from the ground they trend.” 


« Impnte it not to impatience, if)” exetaimed | 
The Wanderer, * I infer that he was healed — 


By perseverance in the course preseribod.” — 


“ You do not err: the powers, that had been lost 
By slow dogrecs, were gradually regained ; 

The fluttering nerves composed ; the beating heart 
In rest established ; and the jarring thoughts 
‘To harmony restored. —Bat you dark mould! 
Will cover him, in the folness of bil eran 
Hastily smitten by a fover’s forea; 

Yet not with stroke so sudden as refused 

Time to look back with tenderness on her 
Whom ho had loved in passion; and to send 
Some farewell words—with one, but one, request; 
That, from his dying hand, she would accept e 
Of his possessions that which most he 








In undecaying beauty were prosorved ; 


Mute register, to him, of time and place, 
And various fluctuations in the breast ; es 
To her, a monument of faithful love a 
‘Conquered, and in tranquillity retained £ 

Close to his dostined habitation, Hes 


‘One who achieved a humbler 

Though marvellous in its kind. A | 
High in these mountains, that allured » band 
Of keen adventurers to unite their pains 
Tn search of precious ore: they tried, 
And all desisted, all, save him alone. 












Urged age i 






No recompense, derided ; and at length, 
By many pitied, as ismue of mind 
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By others dreaded as the Inekless thrall He lived not till his locks were nipped © 
Of subterrancan Spirits feeding hope By seasonable frost of age; nor died 


By various mockery of sight and sound ; Before his temples, prematurely forced 

Hope after hope, encournged and destroyed. To mix the manly brown with silver gray, 
—But when the lord of seasons had matured Gave obvious instance of the sad effect 

‘The fruits of earth through space of twice ten years, | Produced, when thoughtless Folly hath usurped 
‘The mountain’s entrails offered to his view ‘The natural crown that sago Experience wears. 
And trembling grasp the long-deferred reward, Gay, volatile, ingenious, quick to learn, 


Not with more transport did Columbus greet: 
A world, his rich discovery! But our Swain, 
A very hero till his point was gained, 
Proved all unable to support the weight 
| Of prosperous fortune, On the fields he looked 
With wn unsettled liberty of thought, 
Wishes and endless schemes ; by daylight walked 
Giddy and restless ; ever and anon 
‘Quaffed in his gratitude immoderate cups ; 
And truly might be mid to die of joy! 
‘He vanished ; but conspicuous to this day 
‘Tho path remaina that linked his cottage-door 
‘To the mine's mouth; # long and slanting track, 
‘Upon tho rugged mountain's stony side, 
‘Worn by his daily visits to and from 
‘The darksome centre of a constant hope. 
This vestige, neither force of beating rain, 
Nor the vicissitudes of frost and thaw 
‘Shall cause to fade, till ages pass away ; 
And it is named, in memory of the event, 
‘The Pars or Pensevenance,"” 
“ Thou from whom 
Man bas his strength,” exclaimed the Wanderer, 
“oht 
Do thou direct it! To the virtuous grant 
‘The penetrative eye which can perceive 
In this blind world the guiding vein of hope ; 
‘That, like this Labourer, such may dig their way, 
* Unshaken, anseduoed, unterrified ; 
Grant to the wise iis firmness of resolve !** 


“That prayer were not superfluous,” said the 
Priest, 


“Amid the noblest relics, proudest dust, 
‘That Westminster, for Britain's glory, holds 
Within the bosom of her awful pile, 
Ambitionsly collectod, Yet the sigh, 
Which wafts that prayer to heaven, is due to all, 
Wherever laid, who living fell below 

| Their virtuc’s humblor mark’; a sigh of pain 
If to the opposite extreme they sank. 
How woulit you pity her who yonder rests ; 
Him, farther off ; the pair, who here aro laid ; 
‘But, sbove all, that mixture of earth’s mould 
Whom sight of this green hillock to my mind 
Recalat 








And prompt to exhibit all that he possessed 

Or could perform ; a zealous actor, hired 

Into the troop of mirth, a soldier, sworn 

Into the lists of giddy enterprino— 

Such was he; yet, as if within his frame 

‘Two several souls alternately lind lodged, 

‘Two sets of manners could the Youth put on; 
And, fraught with antics as the Indian bird 
‘That writhes and chatters in her wiry cage, 
Was graceful, when it pleased him, smooth and still 
As the mute swan that floats adown the stream, 
Or, on the waters of the unruffled lake, 
Anchors her placid beauty. Nota leaf, 

‘That flutters on the bough, lighter than ho ; 
And not a flower, that droops in tho green shade, 
More winningly reserved! If ye enquire 

How such consummate elegance was bred 

Amid these wilds, this answer may suflico ; 
*Twns Nature's will; who sometimes undertakes, 
For the reproof of human vanity, 

Art to outstrip in her peculiar walk, 

Hence, for this Favourite—lavishly endowed 
With personal gifts, and bright instinctive wit, 
While both, embellishing ench other, stood 

Yet farther recommended by the charm 


Capncious field forth went the Adventurer, there 
Were he and his attainments overlooked, 
Or scantily rewarded ; but all hopes, 
Cherished for him, he suffered to depart, 
Like blighted buds ; or clouds that mimickod Innd 
Before the sailor's eye ; or diamond drops 
‘That sparkling decked the morning grass ; or aught 
‘That was attractive, and bath ceased to be! 
Yet, when this Prodigal returned, the rites 
Of joyfal greeting were on him bestowed, 
Who, by humiliation undeterred, 
Sought for his weariness a place of rest 
Within his Father's gates —Whence camo he t— 
clothed 
In tattered garb, from hovels where abides 
Necessity, the stationary host 
‘Of vagrant poverty ; from rifted barns 








‘Than this fallen Spirit! in those dreary holds 
His talents lending to exalt the freaks 

Of merry-making beggars,—now, provoked 
‘To laughter multiplied in louder penls 

By his malicious wit; then, all enchsined 
With mute astonishment, themselves to ree 
In their own arts outdone, their fame eelipsed, 
As by the very presonce of the Fiend 

‘Who dictates and inspircs illusive feats, 

For knavish purposes! ‘The city, too, 
(With shame I speak it) to her guilty bowers 
Allured him, sunk #0 Tow in pelf-respect 

As there to linger, there to eat his bread, 
Hired minstrel of voluptuous blandishment ; 
‘Charming the air with skill of hand or voice, 


= Buch ths too frequent Yencur of hts boast 

‘In ears that relished the report ;—but all 

‘Was from his Parents happily concealed ; 

‘Who saw enough for blame and pitying love. 
‘They also were permitted to receive 

His Inst, repentant breath ; and closed his eyes, 
No more to open on that irksome world 

‘Where he had long existed in the state 

Of a young fowl beneath ono mother hatched, 
‘Though from another sprung, different in kind : 
‘Where he had lived, and could not cease to live, 
‘Distmeted in propensity ; content 

With neither clement of good or ill; 

Aud yet in both rejoicing ; man unblest ; 

Of contradictions infinite the slave, 

Till his deliverance, when Merey made him 
‘One with himeelf, and one with them that sleep.” 


“Tis strange,” observed the Solitary, “ strange 


‘Te seems, and scarcely fess than pitiful, 
‘That im a land where charity provides 
For all that can no longer feod themselves, 
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‘The new succession, as a line of kings 

‘Whose oath had virtue to protect the land 
Against the dire assaults of papacy 

And arbitrary rule. But launch thy bark 

On the distempered flood of public life, 

And cause for most rare triumph will be thine 
Tf, spite of keenest eye and stendiest hand, 
‘The stream, that bears thee forward,prove not, soon 
‘Or late, » perilous master, Ho—who oft, 
Beneath the battlements and stately trees 
‘That round his mansion cast a sober gloom, 
‘Had inoralived on this, and other truths 

‘Of kindred import, pleased and satistied— 
‘Was foreed to vent his wisdom with a sigh 
Heaved from the heart in fortune's bitterness, 
When he bad crushed a plentiful estate 

By ruinous contest, to obtain a seat 

In Britain's senate. Fruitleas was the attempt: 
And while the uproar of that desperate strife 
Continued yet to vibrate on his ear, 

‘The vanquiehed Whig, under a borrowed namo, 
(Por the mere sound and echo of his own 
Haunted him with sensations of disgust 

‘That he was glad to lose) slunk from the world 
To the deep shade of thowe untravelled Wilds ; 
In which the Scottish Laird had long possessed 
An undisturbed abode. Here, then, they met, 
Two doughty champions; flaming Jacobite 
And snllen Hanoverian! You might think 
‘That losses and vexations, less severe 

‘Than those which they had severally sustained, 
Would have inclined each to abate his zeal 
For his ungrateful cause; no,—I have heard 
My reverend Father tell that, 'mid the calm 
‘Of that small town encountering thus, they filled, 
Daily, its bowling-green with harmless strife 
Plagued with uncharitable thoughts the church ; 
And vexed the market-place. But in the breasts 
Of these opponents gradually was wrought, 
With little change of general sentiment, 

‘Sueh leaning towards each other, that their days 
By choice were spent in constant fellowship ; 
And if, at times, they fretted with the yoke, 
‘These very bickerings made them love it more. 


A favourite boundary to their lengthened walks 
‘This Church-yard was. And,whether they had come 
‘Treading their path in sympathy and linked 
Ts pocial converse, or by some short space 
Discreetly parted to preserve the peace, 

‘Ono spirit seldom failed to extend its sway 

‘Over both minds, when they awhile had marked 
‘The visible quiet of this holy ground, 

And breathed its soothing air ;—the spirit of hope 








And saintly magnanimity ; that—spurning 
‘The field of selfish difference and dispute, 
Earth and the kingdoms of the carth, create— 
Doth, by a rapture of forgetfulness, 

Preclude forgi from the praise debarred, 
Which else the Christian virtue might haye claimed, 


There live who yet remember here to have seen 
‘Their courtly figures, seated on the stump 
Of an old yow, their favourite resting-place. 
But as the remnant of the long-lived tree 
Was disappearing by a swift docay, 
‘They, with joint care, determined to erect, 
Upon its site, » dial, that might stand 
For public use preserved, and thus survive: 
As their own private monument: for this 
‘Was the particular spot, in which they wished 
(And Heaven was pleased to accomplish the desire) 
‘That, undivided, their remains should lie. 
So, where the mouldered tree had stood, was rained 
Yon structure, framing, with the ascent of steps 
‘That to the decorated pillar Jead, 
A work of art more sumptuous than might seem 
‘To snit this place; yet built in no proud scorn 
Of rustic homeliness ; they only aimed 
To ensure for it respectful guardianship, 
Around the margin of the plate, whercon 
‘The shadow falls to note the stealthy hours, 
Winds an inscriptive legend."—At these words 
‘Thither we turned; and gathered, as we rend, 
‘The appropriate sense, in Latin numbers couched : 
«Time flios ; itis hit melancholy task 
To bring, and bear aways delwsive hopes, 
And reproduce the troubles he destroys. 
But, while his blindness Uous 42 oceupied, 
Discerning Mortal! do thew verve the wilt 
Of Time's eternal Master, and that peace, 
Which the worlel wewnls, shall be for thee confirmed!” 


“Smooth verse, inspired by no unlettered Muse,” 
Exelaimed the Sceptie, and the strain of thought 
Accords with nature’s language j—the soft voice 
Of yon white torrent falling down the rocks 
Speaks, loss distinctly, to the same effect, 

If, then, their blended influence be not lost 
Upon our hearts, not wholly lost, 1 grant, 
Even upon mine, the more are we required 
To feel for those among our fellow-men, 
Wha, offering no abeisance to the world, 
Are yet made desperate by ‘too quick a sense 
Of constant infelieity,’ eut off 

From peace like exiles on some barren rock, 
‘Their life’s appointed prison ; not more free 











‘The vulture, the inexhaustible repast 
‘Drawn from his vitals! Say what meant the woes 


‘By Tantalus entailed upon hia race, 
And the dark sorrows of the line of Thebes? 


‘How could the might, that lurks within her, then 
Be shown! her glorious excellenee—that runics 
Among the first of Powers and Virtues—proved ! 
Our system is not fashioned to preclude 

‘That sympathy which you for others ask ; 

‘And I could tell, not travelling for my theme 
Beyond these humble graves, of grievous crimes 
And strange disasters ; but I pnax them by, 
‘Loth to disturb what Heaven hath hushed in peace, 
Still lows, far lews, am T inclined to treat 

Of Man degraded in his Maker's sight 

By the deformities of brutish view: 

For, in such portraits, though a vulgar face 


‘Be recognised by all—” “ Ah! do not think,” 
‘The Wanderer somewhat eagerly exelaimed, 

* Wish could be ours that you, for such poor gain, 
(Gain shall I call it}—gain of whatt—for whom !) 
‘Should breathe a word tending to violate 

Your own purv spirit, Not a step we look for 
To slight of that forbearance and reserve 

‘Whieh common human-heartodness inspires, 
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‘Tt was no momentary happiness 

‘To have one Enclosure where the voice that speaks 
Ta envy or detraction is not heard 5 

Which malice may not enter; where the traces 


My narratives to subjects that excite 

Feelings with these accordant ; love, esteem, 

And admiration ; lifting up a veil, 

A sunbeam introducing among hearts 

Retired and covert; #0 that ye shall have 

Clear images beforv your gladdened eyes 

‘Of nature's unambitions underwood, 

And flowers that prosper in the shade, And 
when 


1 speak of such among my flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only shall be singled out 
Upon whose lapse, or error, something more 
‘Than brotherly forgiveness may attend ; 
‘To such will we restrict our notice, else 
Better my tongue were mute. 

And yet there are, 
I feel, good reasons why we should not leave 
Wholly untraced a more forbidding way. 
Por, strength to persevere and to support, 
And energy to conquer and repel— 
‘These elements of virtue, that declare 
‘The native grandeur of the human soul— 
Are oft-times not unprofitably shown 
In the perverseness of & solfish course: 
‘Trath every day exemplified, no less 
In the grey cottage by the murmuring stream 
‘Than in fantastic conqueror’s roving camp, 
Or ‘mid the factions senate unappalled 
Whoe'er many sink, or rine—to sink again, 
As merciless proscription ebbs and flows. 


There,” said the Vicar, pointing as ho spake, 
“ A woman rests in peace ; surpassed by few 
In power of mind, and eloquent discourse. 
‘Tall washer stature; her complexion dark 
And satarnine ; her head not raised to hold 
Converse shania nor yet deprest towards 


Dati ca he a 

For ever musing. Sunken were her eyea; 
‘Wrinkled and furrowed with habitual thought 
Was ber broad farehend ; like the brow of one 
‘Whose visual nerve shrinks from a painful glare 








Of overpowering light.—While yet a child, 

She, *wid the humble flowerets of the vale, 
Towered like the imperial thistle, not unfurnished 
With its appropriate grace, yet rather secking 
To be admired, than coveted and loved, 

Even at that age she ruled, a sovereign queen, 
Over her comrades; clee their simple sports, 7 
Wanting all relish for her strenuous mind, 

Had crossed her only to be shunned with scorn. 
—Ohb! pang of eorrowful regret for those 

‘Whom, in their youth, sweet study has enthralled, 
Whether in soul, in body, or estate! 

‘Such doom was hers; yet nothing could subdue 
Her keen desire of knowledge, nor efface 

Those brighter images by books imprest 

Upon her memory, faithfully as stars 

That occupy their places, and, though oft 

Hidden by clouds, and oft bedimmed by lazey 
Are not to be extinguished, nor impaired. 


‘Two passions, both degenerate, for they both 
Began in honour, gradually obtained 
Rule over her, and vexed her daily life ; 
An unremitting, avaricious thrift; 
And a strange thraldom of maternal love, 
‘That held her spirit, in its own dospite, 


And tears, in pride suppressed, in shame con- 
To 8 poor dissolute Son, her only child, 

—Her wedded days had opened with mishap, 
Whence dire dependence. What could she perform 
To shake the burthen offf Ab! there was felt, 
Indignantly, the weakness of her sex. 

She mused, resolved, adhered to her resolve ; 
‘The hand grew slack in alms-giving, the heart 
Closed by degrees 10 charity; boaven’s blessing 
Not sooking from that source, she placed her trust 
In ceaseless pains—and strictest parsimony 
Which sternly hoarded all that could be spared, 
From each day's need, out of each day's lenet gain. 


‘Thus all was re-established, and a pile 
Constructed, that sufficed for every end, 
Save the contentment of the builder’s mind ; 
A mind by nature indisposed to aught 
So placid, so inactive, as content 5 
A mind intolerant of lasting peace, 

And cherishing the pang her heart deplored. 
Dread life of conflict! whieh I oft compared 
‘To the agitation of a brook that runs 

Down a rocky mountain, buried now and lost 
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In silent pools, now in strong eddies chained ; 
But never to be charmed to gentleness : 

‘Tts bost attainment fits of such 

As timid eyes might shrink from fathoring. 


A sudden illness seized her in the strength 
Of life's autumnal season.—Shall I tell 
How on her bed of death the Matron lay, 


power, 
As the fieree eagle fastens on the lamb! 
She prayed, she moaned ;—her husband’s sister 
watched 


Her dreary pillow, waited on her needs; 

And yet the very sound of that kind foot 

‘Was anguish to her ears! ‘And must she rule,” 
‘This was the death-doomed Woman heard to say 
Tn bitterness, ‘and most she rule and reign, 

* Sole Mistress of this house, when I am gone t 
Tend what I tended, calling it her own |* 
Enough ;—I fear, too much.—One vernal evening, 
While she was yet in prime of health and strength, 
I well remember, while I passed her door 
Alone, with loitering step, and upward eye 
‘Turned towards the planet Jupiter that hung 
Above the centre of the Vale, a voice 

Roused me, her voice ; it said, * That glorious star 
“In its untroubled element will shine 

As now it shines, when we are laid in earth 

* And safe from all our sorrows.” With a sigh 
She spake, yet, I believe, not unsustained 

By faith in glory that shall far transcend 

Aught by these perishable heavens disclosed 

‘To sight or mind. Nor less than care divine 

Ie divine mercy. She, who had rebelled, 

‘Was into meckness softened and subdued ; 

Did, afier trials not in vain prolonged, 

With resignation sink into the grave; 

And her uncharitable acts, I teust, 

And harsh unkindnesses are all forgiven, 

‘Tho’, in this Valo, remembered with deop awo.” 


‘Tue Vicar paused ; and toward a seat advanced, 
A long stone-seat, fixed in the Church-yard wall ; 
Part shaded by cool sycamore, and part 
Offering » sunny to them 

Who sock the House of worship, while the bells 
Yet ring with all their voices, or before 

‘The last hath coased its solitary knoll. 

Beneath the shade we all sate down ; and there 
His affice, uninvited, he resumed. 


| ‘The spotless ether of a maiden life; — 





“ Aw on waunny bank, a tender lamb a 
Larks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its parent, #o that little mound 
Lice guarded by its neighbour the small beap 
Speaks for itself; an Infant there doth rest; 
‘The sheltering hillock is the 
If mild discourse, and manners that conferred 
A natural dignity on Ihumblest rank 5 
If gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 

‘That for a face not beautifal did more 

‘Than beauty for the fairest face can do 5 

And if religious tenderness of heart, 

Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 

Shod when dhe clouds Ind gathored and distained 
If these may make a hallowed spot of eart " 
More holy in the sight of God or Mam; 
‘Then, o'er that mould, a sanctity shall brood 
‘Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 

Ah! what a warning fora 
Could field or grove, could any spot of exrth, 
Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Whieh it hath witnessed ; render back an echo 
Of the aad steps by which it hath be 
There, by her innocent Baby's 
Periplplemlereiyg es 
Tho Mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
Tn the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 

Now sho is not; the swelling turf reports 
Of the frosh shower, but of poor Ellen's teary 
Is silent; nor is any vestige left ~ 

Of tho path worn by mournful tread of her — 

Who, at her heart's light bidding, ones had mayed 
Tn virgin fearlessness, with step that seemed 
Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 

Upon the mountains gemmed with dew, 


Of giving weleome to the first of May 

By dances round its trunk —And ifthe sky 
Permit, like honours, danee and song, are paid 
‘To the Twelfth Night, beneath the frosty stars. 
Or the clear moon. Te cece ee 
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‘If not in beauty yet in sprightly air, | wisp cnn iad te 
‘Was hapless Ellen.—No one touched the ground | Committed by forsaken Ellen's hand 


Se deftly, and the nicest maiden's locks 
‘Less gracefully were braided ;—but this praise, 
Methinks, would better suit another place, 


She loved, and fondly deemed herself beloved, 
—The road is dim, the current unperceived, 
‘Tho weakness painful and most pitiful, 

By which » virtuous woman, in pure youth, 
May be delivered to distress and shame, 

Such fate was hers—The last time Ellen danced, 
Among her equals, round THe Jorrot Tax, 
‘She bore a secret burthen ; and full soon 

‘Was left to tremble for a breaking vow— 
Then, to bewail « 


Tt was the season of unfolding loaves, 

Of days advancing toward thoir utmost length, 

And small birds singing bappily to mates 

Happy as they. With spirit-suddening power 

‘Winds pipe through fading woods ; but those blithe 
notes: 


Strike the deserted to the heart; I speak 

Of what I know, snd what wo foel within. 
—Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt 
Stands » tall ash-tree; to whose topmost twig 

A thrash resorts, and snually chants, 

At mern and evening from that naked perch, 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 

A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 

Of his fond partnor, silent in the nest. 

— Ah why,’ said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

Why do not words, and kiss, und solemn plodge ; 
“And nature that is kind in woman's breast, 

* And reason that in man is wise and good, 

* And fear of him who is a righteous judge ; 

* Why do not these prevail for human life, 

* To keep two hearts together, that began 

«Their spring-time with one love,and that havenood 
«Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

“To grant, or be received ; while that poor bind— 
*O come and hear him! Thou who hast tome 

* Been faithloss, hear him, though s lowly creature, 
* One of God's simple children that yet know not 
The universal Parent, how he sings 

* As if he wished the firmament of heaven 

* Should listen, and give bnek to him the voice 

© Of his triumphant constancy amd love ; 

©The proclamation that he makes, how far 

* His darkness doth transcend our fickle light!" 


‘Such was the tender passage, not by mo 
‘Repeated without loss of simple phrase, 








To the blank margin of » Valentine, 
Bedropped with tears. "Twill please you to be told 
‘That, studiously withdrawing from the eye 

Of all companionship, the Sufferer yet 

In Jonely reading found a moek resource : 
How thankful for the warmth of summer days, 
When she could slip into the cottage-barn, 
And find a secret oratory there ; 

Or, in the garden, under friendly veil 

Of their long twilight, pore upon her book 

By the last lingering help of the open sky 
Until dark night dismissed her to hor bed t 
‘Thus did a waking fancy sometimes love 

The unconquerable pang of despised love. 


A kindlier passion opened on her soul 
When that poor Child was born, Upon its face 
‘She gazed a5 on a pure and spatloss gift 
Of unexpected promise, whero a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought of,—joy 
Far livelier than bewildered travoller fools, 
Amid » perilous waste that all night long 
Hath harassed him toiling through fearful storm, 
Whon he bebolds the first pale speck serene 
Of day-spring, in the gloomy east, revealed, 
And greets it with thanksgiving. Tull this hour,’ 
‘Thus, in her Mother’s hearing Ellen spake, 
‘There was a stony region in my heart ; 
* But He, at whose command the parchid rock 
* Was amitton, and poured forth a quenching stream, 
* Hath softened that obduracy, and made 
‘ Unlooked-for gladness in the desert place, 
‘To save the perishing ; and, henceforth, I breathe 
«The air with cheerful spirit, for thy sake 
«My Infant! and for that good Mother dear, 
* Who bore me; nnd hath prayed for me in vain j— 
* Yet not in vain; it shall not be in vain.’ 
She spake, nor was the assurance unfulfilled ; 
And if heart-rending thoughts would oft return, 
‘They stayed not long —The blameless Infant grew ; 
The Child whom Ellen and her Mother loved 
They soon were proud of ; tended it and narsed ; 
A soothing comforter, although forlorn ; 
Like @ poor singing-bird from distant lands ; 
Or a choice shrub, which he, who passes by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Fair-flowering in a thinly-peopled house, 
Whose window, somewhat madly, it adorns, 


‘Throngh four months’ space the Infant drew its 
food 


From the maternal breast; then seruples rose ; 
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“Thoughts which tho ich ae See from, came and —At length the 
aay ls She no more could bear 


By her offence to lay a twofold weight 

| On a kind parent willing to forgot 

| Their slender means; #0, to that parent's care 
‘Trusting her child, she left their common home, 
And undertook with dutiful content 

A Foster-mother’s office. 


a No tort a Leg 
‘The natural feeling of equality 


Weguseinr met cee mas 

Of such excitement and divided thought 

As with her office would but ill accord) 

‘The pair, whose infant sho was bound to nurse, 
Forbad her all communion with her own: 
Week after week, the mandate they enforeed. 
—So near! yet not allowed, upon that sight 
To fix her eyes—alne! "twas hard to bear! 
But worse affiction must be borne—far worse 5 


She reached the house, last of the funeral train ; 
esr bop tnd valerate 


urge unthinkingly their prompt departure, 

| aah ‘said sho, with commanding look, a spirit 

| Of anger never seen in her before, 

«Nay, ye must wait my time !” and down she sate, 
And by the unclosed coffin kept her seat 
Weeping and looking, looking on and weeping, 
‘Upon the last sweet slumber of her Child, 

‘Until at length her soul was satisfied, 





You see the Infant's Grave; and to this spot, 
‘The Mother, oft ns ahe was sent abroad, 
‘On whatsoever errand, urged her steps: 
Hither she came; here stood, and sometimes knelt 
Tn the broud day, » rueful Magdalene ! 
$0 call her; for not only she bewailed 
A mother’s loss, but mourned in bitterness 
‘Her own transgression ; penitent sincere 
As ever raised to heaven a streaming eye ! 
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Gave way to words of pity or complaint, 
She tilled them with « prompt reproof, and said, 
* He who afflicts me knows what I can bear; 

* And, when I fail, and can endure no more, 
«Will mereifully take mo to himself.’ 

So, through the cloud of death, her Spirit passed 
‘Into that pure and unknown world of love 
Where injury cannot come :—and here is laid 
‘The mortal Body by her Infant's side,” 




























‘The Viear ceased ; and downeastlooksmade known 
‘That cach had listened with his inmost heart, 
For me, the emotion scarcely was less strong 
Or lesa benign than that which I had felt 
When seated near my venerable Friend, 

Under those shady elms, from him I heard 
‘The story that retraced the slow decline 
Of Margaret, sinking on the lonely heath 
‘With the neglected house to which she clung. 
—I noted that the Solitary’s cheek 
Confoased the power of nature.— Pleased though sad, 
‘More pleased than sad, the grey-haired Wanderer 
sates 

‘Thanks to his pure imaginative soul 

and serene ; his blameless life, 
His knowledge, wisdom, love of truth, and love 
Of buman kind! He was it who first broke 
‘The pensive silence, saying :-— 

*Blest are they 


‘Whose sorrow rather is to suffer wrong 
Than to do wrong, albeit themselves have erred. 
‘This tale gives proof that Heaven moat gently deals 
With such, in their affliction —Ellen’s fate, 
Her tender spirit, and her contrite heart, 
Call to my mind dark hints which I have heard 
Of one who died within this vale, by doom 
Heavier, as his offence was heavier far. 
Where, Sir, I pray you, where are laid the bones 
Of Wilfred Armathwaite 1” 

‘The Vicar answered, 
“In that green nook, close by the Church-yard wall, 
Beneath yon hawthorn, planted by myself 
In memory and for warning, and in sign 
‘Of sweetness where dire anguish had been known, 
‘Of reconcilement after deep offence— 
‘There doth he rest. No theme his fate supplies 
For the smooth glozings of the indulgent world ; 
Nor need the windings of his devious course 
Be here retraced ;—enongh that, by mishap 
And venial error, robbed of competence, 
And her obsequious shadow, peace of mind, 
He craved « sobstitute in troubled joy ; 
Against his conscience rose in arms, and, braving 
Divine displeasure, broke the marriage-vow, 



























‘That which he had beon weak enough to do 
‘Was misery in remembrance; he was stung, 
Stung by his inward thoughts, and by the smiles 
Of wife and children stang to agony. 

Wretched at home, he gained no pence abrond ; 
Ranged through themountains,slept upon the earth, 
Asked comfort of the open air, and found 

No quiet in the darkness of the night, 

No pleasure in the beauty of the day. 

His flock he slighted: his paternal fields 
Became a clog to him, whose spirit wished 

To fly—but whither! And this gracious Church, 
‘That wears a look so full of peace and hope 

And love, benignant mother of the vale, 

How fair amid ber brood of cottages ! 

‘She was to him a sickness and reproach. 

Much to the last remnined unknown: but this 

Ts sure, that through remorse and grief he died ; 
Though pitied among men, absolved by God, 

He could not find forgiveness in himself ; 

Nor could endure the weight of his own shame, 


Here rests 1 Mother. But from her I turn 
And from her grave—Behold—upon that ridge, 
‘That, stretching boldly frum the mountain side, 
Carries into the centre of the vale 
Tts rocks and woods—the Cottage where she dwelt 5 
And where yet dwells her faithful Partner, left 
(Full eight years past) the solitary prop 
Of many helpless Children. 1 begin 
With words that might be prelude to a tale 
Of sorrow and dejection; but I feel 
No sadnéss, when I think of what mine eyes 
See daily in that happy family, 

—Bright garland form they for the pensive brow 
Of their undrooping Father's widowhood, 

Those six fair Daughters, budding yet—not ane, 
Not one of all the band, « full-blown flower. 
Deprest, and desolate of soul, as once 

That Father was, and filled with anxious fear, 
Now, by experience taught, he stands assured, 
‘That God, who takes away, yet takes not half 
Of what he seems to take; or gives it back, 

Not to our prayer, but far beyond our prayer ; 
He gives it—the boon produce of a soil 

Which our endeavours have refused to till, 

And hope hath never watered. The Abode, 
Whose grateful owner can attest these truths, 
Even were the object nearer to our sight, 
Would seem in no distinction to surpass 

‘The rudest habitations. Ye might think 

That it had sprung ¢elf-raised from earth, or grown: 
Out of the living rock, to be adorned 

By nature only; but, if thither led, 















Ye would discover, then, » studious work 

Of many fancies, prompting many hands, 

; Brought from the woods the honeysuckle twines 
Around the porch, and seems, in that trim place, 
A plant no longer wild; the cultured rose 
‘There blossoms, strong in health, and will be soon 


stones: 
‘Sparry and bright, rough scatterings of the hills. 
‘These ornaments, that fade not with the year, 


‘Within the garden, like the rest, a bed 

For her own flowers and favourite herbs, a space, 
By sacred charter, holden for her use, 

—These, and whatever else the garden bears 

Of fruit or flower, permission asked or not, 

J freely gather; and my leisure draws 

A not unfrequent pastime from the hum 
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Wore they, to seize and occupy the sense ; 

But to « higher mark than song can reach 

Rose this pare eloquence. And, when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 

A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 

‘That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 


“ These grassy heaps tie amicably close,” 
Said I, “like surges heaving in the wind 
Along the surface of a mountain pool : 
Whence comes it, then, that yonder we behold 
Five graves, and only five, that rise together 


Unsociably sequestered, and eneroaching 
On the smooth play-ground of the village-sehool ?”” 


‘The Vicar answered,—* No disdainful pride 
Tn them who rest beneath, nor any course 
Of wtrange or tragic accident, hath helped 
To place those hillocks in that Jonely guise. 
—Once more look forth, and follow with your sight 
‘The length-of road that from yon mountain's base 
‘Through bare enclosures stretches, ‘till its line 
Is lost within « litte tuft of troes ; 
‘Then, reappearing in » moment, quits 
‘The cultured fields; and up the heathy waste, 
‘Mounts, as you soe, in mazes serpentine, 
Led towards an ensy outlet of the vale. 
‘That little shady spot, that sylvan tuft, 
By which tho road is hidden, also hides 
A cottage from our view; though I discern 
(Ye scarcely can) amid its sheltering trees 


(For such in truth it ia, and appertainn 

To m small Chapel in the vale beyond) 

‘When hither came its last Inhabitant. 

Rough and forbidding were the choicest roads 
By which our northern wilds could then be crossed; 
And into most of these secluded vales 

‘Was no access for wain, heavy or light. 

So, ot his dwelling-place the Priest arrived 
‘With store of household goods, in panniers slung 
‘On sturdy horses graced with jingling bells, 
And on the back of more ignoble beast ; 

‘That, with like burthen of effects most prized 
‘Or easiest carried, closed the motley train. 
Young was I then, » school-boy of eight years; 
‘But still, methinks, I see thom as they passed 
In order, drawing toward their wished-for home. 
—Rocked by the motion of » trusty nes 

‘Two ruddy children hung, a well-poised freight, 








Each in his basket nodding drowsily ; 

‘Their bonnets, I remember, wreathed with flowers, 

Which told it was the plessxt month of June; 

And, close behind, the comely Matron rode, 

A woman of soft spoech and gracious smile, 

And with a lady’s mien.—From far they came, 

Even from Northumbrian hills; yet theirs had 
been 

A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheered 

By music, prank, and laughter-stirring jent ; 

And freak put on, and arch word dropped—to 
swell 


The cloud of fsney and uncouth surmise 

‘That gathered round the slowly-moving train, 

—* Whence do they come? and with what errand 
chargod t 

* Belong they to the fortune-telling tribe 

© Who pitch their tents undor the green-wood tree? 

¢ Or Strollers are they, farnished to enact 

‘ Fair Rosamond, and the Children of the Wood, 

«And, by that whiskered tabby’s aid, set forth 

«The lucky venture of sage Whittington, 

‘ When the next village hears the show announced 

* By blast of trumpet !’ Plenteous was the growth 

Of such conjectures, overheard, or seen 

On many a staring countenance portrayed 

Of boor or burgher, as they marched along, 

And moro than once their steadiness of face 

Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 

To their inventive humour, by stern looks, 

And questions in authoritative tone, 

From some staid guardian of the public peace, 

Checking the sober steed on which he rode, 

In his suspicions wisdom ; oftener still, 

By notice indirect, or blunt demand 

From traveller halting in his own despite, 

A simple curiosity to ease : 

Of which adventures, that beguiled and cheered 

‘Their grave migration, the good pair would tell, 

With undiminished glee, in hoary age. 


A Priest he was by function ; but his course 
From his youth up, and high ns manhood’s noon, 
(The hour of life to which he then was brought) 
Had been irregular, I might say, wild; 

By books unsteadied, by his pastoral eare 

Too little checked. An active, ardent mind 5 

A fancy pregnant with resource and scheme 

To cheat the sndness of a rainy day ; 

Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games 5 

A generous spirit, and a body strong 

‘To cope with stoutest champions of the bowl ; 
Had earned for him sure welcome, and the rights 
Of a prized visitent, in the jolly hall 





| Of country squire; or at the statelier board 

| Of duke or earl, from scenes of courtly pomp 
‘Withdrawn,—to while away the summer hours 
In condewension among rural guests, 


‘With theso high comrades he had revelled long, 
Frolicked industriously, 6 simple Clerk, 
| By hopes of coming patronage beguiled 
‘Till the heart sickened. So, each loftier aim 
Abandoning and all his showy friends, 
For a life's stay (slender it was, but sure) 
He turned to this seeluded chapolry 5 
‘That had been offered to his doubtful choiew 
By an unthought-of patron, Bleak and bare 
‘They found the cottage, thoir allotted home ; 
Naked without, and rude within ; a spot 
With which the Cure not long had been endowed ; 
And far remote the chapel stood,—remote, 
And, from his Dwelling, unapproachable, 
Save through a gap high in the hills, an opening 
‘Shadeless and shelterless, by driving showers 
Frequonted, and besct with howling winds, 
‘Yet conse wns nono, whate’er regret might hang 
On his own mind, to quarrel with the choice 
Or the necessity that fixed him here 5 
Apart from old temptations, and constrained 
To punctual labour in his svered charge. 
‘Sco him « constant preacher to the poor! 
And visiting, though not with saintly zeal, 
‘Yet, when need was, with no reluctant will, 
‘Tho sick in body, or distrost in mind; 
And, by as salutary change, compelled 
‘To rixe from timely sleep, and meet the day 
With no engagement, in hia thoughts, more proud 
Or splendid than his garden eould afford, 
His fields, or mountains by the heath-cock ranged, 
Or the wild brooks; from which he now returned 
‘Contented to partake the quiet meal 
Of his own board, where sat his gentle Mate 
And threo fair Children, plentifully fod 
‘Though simply, from their little household farm ; 
Nor wanted timely treat of fish or fowl 
‘By nature yielded to his practised hand ;— 
‘To help the small but certain 
Of that spare benefice. Yet not the less 


‘Passed on ;—the inside of that rugged house 

‘Was trimmed and brightened by the Matron’s care, 
And gradually enriched with things of price, 
Which might be lacked for use or ornament. 
What, though no soft and costly sofa there 
Thsidiously stretched out ivs lazy length, 















Sho, far hehind him in the race of years, 
Yot keeping her first mildness, was advanced 
Far nearer, in the habit of her soul, 

‘To that still region whither all are bound. 

Him might we liken to the setting sun 

As seen not seldom on some gusty day, 
Struggling and bold, and shining from the weat 
With an inconstant and unmellowed light ; 

‘She was a soft attendant cloud, that hung 

As if with wish to veil the restless orb ; 

From which it did iteelf imbibe a ray 

Of plensing fustre-—But no more of this ; 

T better love to sprinkle on the aod. 

‘That now divides the pair, or rather my, 

‘That still unites them, praises, like heaven's dew, 
Without reserve descending upon both. 


‘Our very first in eminence of years 
‘This old Man stood, the patriarch of the Vale! 
And, to tis unmolested mansion, death 
Had never come, through space of forty years ; 
Sparing both old and young in that abode, 
Suddenly then they disappeared : not twice 
‘Had summer scorched the fickis; not twice had 


fallen, 
‘On those high peaks, the first autumnal snow, 
Before the greedy visiting was closed, 
And the long-privileged house left ompty—swept 
As bya plague. Yet no rapacious plague 
Had been among them; all was gentle death, 
One after one, with intervals of peace, 
A happy consummation | an accord 
Sweet, perfect, to be wished for! save that here 
‘Was something which to mortal sense might sound 
Like harshnos,—that the old grey-headed Sire, 
‘The oldest, he was taken last, survived 
‘When the mook Partner of his age, his Son, 
His Daughter, and that late and high-prized gift, 
His little smiling Grandehild, were no mare. 


© All gone, all vanished t he deprived and bare, 
* How will he face the remnant of his lifet 
“ What will become of him!’ we said, and mused 
Tn ead Shall we meot him now 
‘ Haunting with rod and line the craggy brooks t 
* Or shall we overhear him, as we pass, 
* Striving to entertain the loncly hours 
* With musict’ (for ho had not ceased to touch 
‘The harp or viol which himself had framed, 
For their sweet purposes, with perfect skill.) 
* What titles will he keep! will he romain 
‘Musician, gariener, builder, mechanist, 
A planter, and a rearer from the seed ? 
* A man of hope and forward-looking mind 
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But Heaven was gracious; yet # little while, 

And this Survivor, with his cheerful throng 

Of open projects, and his inward hoard 

Of unsunned griefs, too many and too keen, 

‘Was overcome by unexpected sleep, 

Tn one blest moment. Like a shadow thrown 

Softly and lightly from passing cloud, 

Death fell upon him, while reclined he lay 

For noontide solace on the summer grass, 

‘The warm lap of his mother earth : and 80, 

‘Their lenient term of separation past, 

That family (whose graves you there behold) 

By yet « higher privilege once more 

Were gathered to each other.” 
Calm of mind 


And silence waited on these closing words; 
‘Until the Wanderer (whether moved by fear 
‘Lest in those of life were some 

That might have touched the sick heart of his Friend 
‘Too nearly, or intent to reinforce 

His own firm spirit in degreo deprest 

By tender sorrow for our mortal state) 

‘Thus silence broke :-—* Behold a thoughtless Man 
From vico and premature decay preserved 

By useful habits, to a fitter soil 
Transplanted ere too Iate—The hermit, lodged 
Amid the untrodden desort, tells his beails, 

With cach reponting its allotted prayer 

And thus divides and thus relieves the time; 
Smooth task, with his compared, whose mind could 











Be the desire—too curiously to ask 

How much of this is but the blind result 

Of cordial spirits and vital temperament, 

And what to higher powers is justly dae. 

But you, Sir, know that in a neighbouring vale 

A Priest abides before whose life such doubts 

Fall to the ground ; whose gifts of nature lie 

Retired from notice, lost in attributes 

Of reason, honourably effaced by debts 

Which her poor treasure-house is content to owe, 

And conquests over her dominion gained, 

‘To which her frowardness must needs submit. 

Tn this one Man is shown a temperance—proof 

Agninst all trinls ; industry severe 

And constant as the motion of the day; 

‘That might be deemed forbidding, did not there 
an 















‘With spiritual gracee, like a glory, erowned.” 
“Doubt can be none,” the Pastor said, # for 


| ‘And, having once eepoused, would nover quit 5 
Loria! stamsfiee peehapppttad 


cognizable vestiges, no 
Than of thin breath, which shapes isl! in word 
‘To speak of him, and instantly dissolves, * 


‘The Pastor presed by thoughts which round his 
theme 


‘Sdill linger’d, after a brief pause, resumed ; ‘Was silent as picture: 
Noise is there not enough in doleful war, Were all things 

Bat that the heaven-born poet nmst stand forth, 

And lond the cehoos of bix snered shell, 


| And propagate its kind, far as he may! 

| —Ah who (and with such rapture as befits 
‘The hallowed theme) will rise and celebrate 
‘The good man's purposes and deeds; retrace 
His struggles, his discomfitures deplore, 
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He should depart, to plant himself anew. 

Aad when, mature in manhood, he beheld 

His parents laid in earth, no loss ensupd 

Of rights to him ; but he remained well pleased, 
By the pure bond of independent love, 

An inmate of a second family ; 

‘The fellow-labourer and friend of him 

‘To whom the small inheritance had fallen, 

—WNor doom that his mild presence was a weight 
‘That pressed upon his brother's house; for books 
Were ready comrades whom ho could not tire; 
‘Of whose society the blameless Man 

Was never satiate. Their familiar voiec, 

Even to old age, with unabated charm 
Beguiled his leisure hours ; refreshed his thoughts ; 
Beyond its natural elevation raised 

His introverted spirit; and bestowed 

‘Upon his life an outward dignity 

Which all The dark winter night, 
‘The stormy day, cach had Its own resource ; 
‘Song of the muses, sage historic tale, 

Science severe, or word of holy Writ 


—Thus soothed at home, thus busy in tho field, 


Cea teehee aa he gave way, 
_ 2 


‘Were met with answering sympathy and Jove. 


At length, when sixty years and five were told, 
A slow disense insensibly consumed 

‘Tho powers of nature: and a fow short ateps 

(Of friends and kindred bore him from his home 
(Yon cottage shaded by the woody crags) 

‘To the profounder stillness of the grave. 

—WNor was his funeral denied the grace 

‘Of many tears, virtuous and thouglstful grief ; 
Heart-corrow ronidored sweet by gratitude, 

And now that monumental stone preserves 

His name, and unambitiously relates 

How long, and by what kindly outward aids, 
And in what pure contentedness of mind, 

‘The sad privation was by him endured. 

—<And yon tall pino-tres, whose composing sound 
‘Was wasted on the good Man’s living car, 

Hath now its own peculiar sanctity ; 

And, at the touch of every wandering breeze, 
Marmum, not idly, o'er his peaceful grave. 





‘Soul-eheering Light, most bountiful of things! 
Guide of our way, mysterious comforter! 
Whose sacred influence, sprend through carth and 


heaven, 
We all too thankleasly participate, 
‘Thy gifte were utterly withheld from him 
Whose place of rest is near you ivied porch. 
Yet, of the wild hrooks ask if he complained ; 
Auk of the channelled rivers if thay held 
A safer, easier, more deturmined, course, 
What terror doth it strike into the mind 
To think of one, blind and alone, advancing 
Straight toward some precipice’s airy brink! 
But, timely warned, He would havo stayed his steps, 
Protected, my enlightened, by his ear; 
And on the yery eilge of vacancy 
Not more endangered than » man whose eye 
Beholds the gulf beneath,—No floweret blooms 
‘Throughout the lofty range of these rough hills, 
‘Nor in the woods, that could from him conceal 
Its birth-place ; none whose figure did not live 
‘Upon his touch, The bowels of the earth 
Enriched with knowledge his industrious mind ; 
Tho ocean paid him tribute from the stores 
Lodged in hor bosom ; and, by scienco led, 
His genius mounted to the plains of heaven. 
—Methinks I sc him—how his eye-balls rolled, 
Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired,— 
But cach instinet with spirit; and the frame 
Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 
Fancy, and understanding ; while the voice 
Discoursed of natural or moral truth 
With eloquence, ani such authentic power, 
‘That, in his presence, humbler knowledge stood 
Abashed, and tender pity overawed.”* 


“A noble—and, to unreflecting minds, 
A marvellous spectacle,” the Wanderer said, 
“ Beings like these present! But proof abounds 
Upon the earth that faculties, which seer 
Extinguished, do not, therefore, cease to be. 
And to the mind among her powers of sense 
‘This transfor is permitted,—not alone 
‘That the bereft their recompense may win ; 
But for remoter purposes of love 
And charity; nor last nor least for this, 
‘That to the imagination may be given 
A type and shadow of an awful truth ; 
How, likewise, under sufferance divine, 
Darknew is banished from the realins of death, 
By man's imperishable spirit, quelled. 
Unte the men who see not as we Ree 


Futurity was thought, in ancient times, 
‘To be laid open, and they prophesied. 








‘Nor fail to note the Man who guides the team.’ 


‘Ho was a peasant of the lowext class: 
ee eee Ee fannie bg 
! curls, like ivy, which the bite 
pone taop hep emit 
| Within his cheek, as light within a cloud; 
And he returned our greeting with a smile. 
‘When ho had passod, the Solitary spake 5 
A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 


And confident to-morrows ; with a face 

Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 

Of Nature’s impress,—gaiety and health, 

‘Freodom and hope; but kven, withal, and shrewd, 
‘His gestures note,—and hark ! his tones of voice 

Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.” 


‘The Pastor answered. “You have read him well. 

Year after year is added to his store 

With silent increase: summers, 

Past or to come; yes, boldly might I say, 

Ton summers and ten winters of a space 

‘That lies beyond life's ordinary bounds, 

‘Upon his sprightly vigour cannot fix 

| The obligation of an anxious mind, 

A pride in having, or a fear to lose ; 

Possensed like outskirts of some large domain, 
| By any one more thonght of than by his 

Who holds the land in fee, its careless lord ! 

‘Yet is tho creature rational, endowed 
esas aes bos avers dha ay, 
‘The christian promise with cars 
Pstaeaptst ees a epeby of Heare, 

‘Rejoct tho incense offored up by him, 

‘Though of the kind which beasts and birds present 
‘In grove or pasture ; cheerfulness of soul, 

From trepidation and repining free. 































































From Age, that often unlamented drops, 

And mark that daisied hillock, three spans long t 
—Seven lusty Sons mate daily round the board 
Of Gold-rill side ; and, when the hope had ceased 
‘Of other progeny, 8 Daughter then 

‘Was given, the crowning bounty of the whole; 
And so acknowledged with a tremulous joy 

Felt to the centre of that heavenly calm 

With which by nature every mother's soul 

Ts stricken in the moment when her throce 

Are ended, and her ears have heard the ery 
Which tells her that a living child is born ; 

And she lics conscious, in » blissful rest, 

‘That the dread storm is weathered by them both. 


The Father—him at this unlooked-for gift 
A bolder transport seizes, From the side 
Of his bright hearth, and from his open door, 
Day after day tho gladness is diffused 
‘To all that como, almost to all that pass; 
Tavited, summoned, to partake the cheer 
Spread on the never-ernpty board, and drink 
Health and good wishes to his new-born gitl, 
From cups replenished by his joyous hand, 
—Those seven fair brothers variously were moved 
Each by the thoughts best suited to his years: 
‘But most of all and with most thankful mind 
‘The hoary grandsire felt himself enriched ; 
A bappiness that ebbed not, but remained 
‘To fill the total measure of his soul ! 
—From the low tenement, his own abodo, 
Whither, as to a little private cell, 
He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and noise, 
To spend the sabbath of old age in peace, 
Once every day he duteously repaired 
‘To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe: 
For in that female infant's name he heard 
‘The silent name of his departed wife ; 
Weart-atirring music! hourly heard that name ; 
Full blest he was, ‘ Another Margaret Green,’ 
Off did be say, «was come to Gold-rill side.” 


‘Oh! pang unthought of, as the precious boon 
Ttself had been wnlooked-for; oh! dire atroke 
Of desolsting anguish for them all ! 

—Just as the Child could totter on the floor, 
And, by some friendly finger’s help upstayed, 
‘Rango round the garden walk, whileshe perchance 
Was eatehing at some novelty of spring, 
Ground.-flower, or glossy insect from its cell 
Drawn by the sunshino—at that hopeful season 
‘The winds of Mareh, smiting insidiously, 

‘Raised in the tendor passage of the throat 
‘Viewless obstruction ; whence, all unforewarned, 
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‘The household lost their pride and soul's delight. 
—But time hath power to soften all regrets, 

And prayer and thought can bring to worst distress 
‘Due resignation. Therefore, though some tears 
Fail not to spring from either Parent's eye 

Oft a8 they hear of sorrow like their own, 

‘Yet this departed Little-one, too long 

‘The innocent troubler of their quiet, sleeps 

Tn what may now be called a peaceful bod. 





On a bright day—so calm and bright, it seemed 
‘To us, with our snd spirits, heavenly-fair— 
‘These mountains echoed to an anknown sound ; 
A volley, thrice repeated o'er the Corse 
‘Let down into the hollow of that grave, 

Whose shelving sides are red with naked mould. 
‘Ye rains of April, duly wet this earth ! 
Spare, burning sun of midsummer, these sods, 
‘That they may knit together, and therewith 
‘Our thoughts unite in kindred quietness! 
Nor so the Valley shall forget her loss, 
Dear Youth, by young and old alike beloved, 
‘To me as precious as my own !—Green herbs 
May ereep (I wish that they would softly creep) 
‘Over thy last abode, and we may past 
Reminded less imperiously of thee ;— 
‘The ridge itself may sink into the breast 
‘Of earth, the great abyss, and be no more 5 
Yet shall not thy remembrance leave our hearts, 
‘Thy image disappear! 

‘The Mountain-ash 
No eye can overlook, when "mid a grove 
Of yet unfaded trees she lifts her head 
Deeked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms; and yemaybave marked, 
By a brook-side or solitary tarn, 
How she her station doth adorn : the pool 
Glows at her foet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native vale 
Such and so glorious did this Youth appear; 
A sight that kindled pleasure in oll hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 
By all the graces with which nature’s hand 
Had lavishly arrayed him, As old bards 
Tell in their idlo songs of wandering gods, 
Panor Apollo, veiled in Iurnan form = 
Yet, like the sweet-breathed violet of the shade 
Discovered in their own despite to sense 
Of mortals (if such fables without blame 
May find chance-mention on this sacred ground) 
So, through » simple rustic garb’ disguise, 
And through the impediment of rural cares, 
In him revealed » scholar’s genius shane ; 


























wholly hidden from men’s 
wince abe “0 


oy 
| ighrtion fastened to the pth 
Of the lark’s flight,—or shaped a rainbow eurve, 
} cage errr aml 
‘The indefatigable fox had learned 


water-fowl, 
Senegal oon beeen amy 
Were subject to young Oswald's steady aim, 
And lived by his forbearance, 
‘From the coast 


Of France a boastful Tyrant hurled his threats ; 
| Our Country marked the preparation vast 
Of hostile forces ; and she called—with voice 
‘That filled her plains, that reached her utmost 
shores, 


And in remotest vales was heard—to arms ! 
—Thon, for tho first time, here you might have seen 
‘The shepherd's grey to martial scarlet changed, 
‘That flashed uneouthly through the woods and fields. 
Ton hardy Striplings, all in bright attire, 

And graced with shining weapons, weekly marched, 
From this lone valley, to a central spot 

Whore, in assemblage with the flower and choice 
Of the surrounding district, they might learn 

‘The rudiments of war; ten—hardy, strong, 

And valiant; but young Oswald, like a chief 

And yet » modest comrade, led them forth 

From their shy solitude, to face the world, 

‘With a gay confidence and seemly pride; 
Measuring the soil beneath their happy fect 

Like Youths released from labour, aud yet bound 
‘To most laborious service, though to them 

A festival of unencumbered ease; 

‘The inner spirit keoping holiday, 

Like vernal ground to sabbath sunshine left. 


‘Oft have I marked him, at some leisure hour, 
Stretched on the grass, or seated in the shade, 
Among his fellows, while an ample map: 

‘Before their eyes lay carefully outspread, 
From whieh the gallant teacher would discourse, 
‘Now pointing this way, and now that—*‘ Here flows,” 
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For, not unconscious of the}mighty debt 
Which to outrageous wrong the sufferer owes, 
Earope, through all her habitable bounds, 
Is thirsting for their overthrow, who yet 
Survive, a8 pagan temples stood of yore, 
By horror of their impious rites, preserved ; 
‘Ate still permitted to extend their pride, 
Like cedars on the top of Lebanon 
Darkening the sun. 

‘Bat lows impatient thoughts, 
And love ‘all hoping and expecting all) 
‘This hallowed grave demands, where rests in peace 
A humble champion of the better eause ; 
A Peasant-youth, so call him, for he asked 
No higher namo; in whom our country showed, 
As in & favourite son, most beautiful. 
Tn apite of vice, and misery, and disease, 
‘Spread with the spreading of her wealthy arts, 
England, the ancient and the froe, appeared 
Tn him to stand before my swimming eyes, 
Unconquerably virtuous and secure, 
—No more of this, lest I offend his dust : 
Short was bis life, and » brief tale remains. 


‘One day—s eummer’s day of annual pomp 
And solemn chase—from morn to sultry noon 
His stops had followed, fleetest of the fleet, 

‘Tho red-deer driven along its native heights 
With ery of hound and horn ; and, from that toil 
Returned with sinews weakened and relaxed, 
‘This generous Youth, too negligent of self, 
Plunged—'mid a gay and busy throng convened 
To wash the fleoces of hix Father’s flock— 

Into the chilling flood. Convulsions dire [xpace 
Seized him, that self-ame night ; and through the 
Of twelve ensuing days his frame was wrenched, 
‘Til nature rested from her work in death, 

To him, thus snatched away, his comrades paid 
A woldier’s honours. At his funeral hour 
Bright wns the sun, the sky # cloudless bluo— 

A golden hustre slept upon the hills ; 

And if by chance a stranger, wandering there, 
From some commanding eminence had looked 
Down on this spot, well pleased would he have cen 
A glittering spectacle ; but every face 

‘Was pallid: seldom hath that oye been moist 
‘With tears, that wept not then ; nor were the fow, 

Who from their dwellings came not forth to join 
In this ead service, leas disturbed than we. 
‘They started at the tributary peal 
Of instantancous thunder, which announced, 
‘Throngh the still air, tho closing of the Grave ; 
And distant mountains echoed with a sound 
‘Of lamentation, never heard before !” 


‘Tho Pastor ceased—My yenerable Friend 
Victoriously upraised his clear bright eye ; 
And, whon that eulogy was endod, stood 
Enrapt, as if his inward sense perceived 
‘The prolongation of some still response, 
Sent by the ancient Soul of this wide land, 
‘The Spirit of its mountains and its seas, 

Its cities, temples, fields, itn awful power, 


With patriotio confidense and Joy: 
‘And, at the last of thoes memorial words, 
‘The pining Solitary turned aside ; 
Whether through manly instinct to conceal 
‘Tender emotions spreading from the heart 
To his worn cheek ; or with uneasy shame 
For those cold humours of habitual spleen 
That, fondly seeking in dispraise of man 
Solace and self-excute, bad sometimes urged 
‘To self-abuse a not incloquent tongue, 
—Right toward the sacred Edifice his steps 
Had been directed ; and we saw him now 
Intent upon & monumental stone, 
Whose uncouth form was grafted on the wall, 
Or rather seemed to have grown into the side 
Of the rude pile; as oft-times tranks of trees, 
Where nature works in wild and eraggy spots, 
Are seen incorporate with the living rock— 
To endure for aye. The Vicar, taking note 
Of his employment, with a courteous smile 
Exelaimed— 

“The sagest Antiquarian’s eye 
‘That task would foil ;” then, letting fall hin voice 
While he advanced, thus spake: “ Tradition tells 
‘That, in Eliza's golden days, a Knight 
‘Came on @ war-horse sumptuously attired, 
And fixed his home in this sequestered vale. 
"Tis loft untold if here he firet drew breath, 
Or as a stranger reached this deep recess, 
Unknowing and unknown. A pleasing thought 
I sometimes entertain, that haply bound 
‘To Scotland's court in service of his Queen, 
Or sent on mission to some northern Chief 
Of England's realm, this yale ho might have seen 
With transient sbservation ; and thence eaught: 
An image fair, which, brightening in his sout 
When joy of war and pride of chivalry 
Languished beneath accumulated years, 
Had power to draw him from the world, resolved 
To make that paradise his ehoven home 
To which his peaceful fancy oft had turned. 


‘Vague thoughts are these ; bat, if belief may rest 
Upon anwritten story fondly traced 
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‘Whom he, in gratitude, let loose to range 

In fertile pastures—was behold with eyes 

Of admiration and del awe, 

By those untravelled With less pride, 
Yot free from touch of envious discontent, 


And, in that mansion, children of his own, 
Or kindred, gathered round him, Ax a tree 


thing, 
The spear and shield are vanished, which the 
Hung in hie rustic hall. Ono ivied arch 


Fram out the ruins of his stately lodgo = 
‘These, and the namo and title at full length,— 
Sic Allred Ecthing, with appropriate words 
Accompanied, still extant, in a wreath 

Or pory, girding round the several fronta 

Of three clear-sounding and harmonious bella, 
‘That in the steeple hang, his pious gift.” 


“ So fails, #0 languishes, grows dim, and dics,” 
‘The grey-haired Wanderer pensively exclaimed, 
All that this world is proudof. From theirspheres 
‘The stars of human glory ar cast down ; 

Perieh the roses and the flowers of kings, 
Princes, and emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered and consumed ! 

Nor is power given to lowliest innocence. 

‘Long to protect her own. The man himself 
Doparts; and soon is spent tho line of those 
‘Who, in the bodily image, in the mind, 

‘In heart or soul, in station or pursuit, 


high 
‘New wealth upon the burthen of the old, 
And placing trost in privilege confirmed 
And re-confirmed—are scoffed at with a smile 
Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand 
Of Desolation, aimed: to slow decline 
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Of all who suffer wrong, and to enact 

By sword and lance the law of gentleness, 
(If 1 may venture of myself to speak, 
‘Trusting that not incongrnously I blend 
‘Low things with lofty) L too shall be doomed 
‘To outlive the kindly use and fair esteem 

Of the poor calling which my youth embraced 
With no unworthy prospect. But enough ; 


S21 
—Thonghts crowd upon me—and “twere seemlicr 
now 


‘To stop, and yield our gracious Teacher thanks, 
For the pathetic records which his voice 
Hath here delivered ; words of heartfolt truth, 
‘Tending to patience when affliction strikes ; 
‘To hope ani Jove; to confident repose 

In God ; and reverence for the dust of Man’* 


Ahvst, 7) 


BOOK EIGHTH. 


THE PARSONAGE. 


—= 


ARGUMENT. 

‘Pastor's apology and apprehensions that ho might have 
otained trie Auditors too long, with the Pastor's Invita- 
‘Hon to his house—Holi tary disinolined to comply—rallies 
‘the Wanderer—anil playfully draws a comparison be- 
ween his itinerant and that of the Knight- 
errant—which leads to Wanderer’s giving an account of 
changes in the Country from the manufacturing spirit 
—Pavourable offeots—The other sido of the picture, and 
chiefly as it hasaffected tho humbler classes— Wanderer 
‘Asserts the hollowness of all national grandeur if wn- 
supported by moral worth—Physical science unable to 
‘support iteelf—Lamentations over an excess of mant 
facturing Industry among the humblor Classes of Society, 


bya renewed Invitation from tho Pastor—Puth leading 
to his House—Ite appearance desoribed—His Daughter 
His Wifo—L1is Son (a Boy) enters with his Companion 


‘With a sedate compliance, which the Priest 
Failed not to notice, inly pleased, and said :— 
If ye, by whpm invited I began 

‘These narratives of calm and humble life, 

Be satisfied, "tis well,—the end is gained ; 
And, in return for sympathy bestowed 

And patient listening, thanks accept from mo. 
—Life, death, eternity ! momentous themes 
Are they—and might demand a seraph’s tongue, 
Were they not equal to their own support ; 
And therefore no incompetence of mine 
Could do them wrong, The aniversal forms 
Of human nature, in a spot like this, 

‘Present themselves at once to all men's view : 
Ye wished for act and circumstance, that make 


‘The individual known and understood 5 

And such as my best judgment could select 
From what the place afforded, have beet given j 
‘Though apprehensions crossed me that my zeal 
‘To his might well be likened, who unlocks 

A cabinet stored with gems and pictures—draws 
His treasures forth, eoliciting regard 

‘To this, and this, as worthier than the last, 
‘Til the spectator, who awhile was pleased 
Moro than the exhibitor himself, becomes: 
Weary and faint, and longs to be released. 
—But lot us hence | my dwelling is in sight, 


And there—” 

At this the Solitary shrunk 
With backward will ; but, wanting not nddress 
‘That inward motion to disguise, ho anid 
To his Compatriot, smiling as he spake 5 
—* The peaceable remains of this good Knight 
Would bo disturbed, I fear, with wrathful scorn, 
If consciousness could reach him where he lies 
That one, albeit of these degenerate times, 
Doploring changes past, or dreading change 
Foreseon, had dared to couple, even in thought, 
‘The fine vocation of the sword and lance 
With the gross aims and body-bending toil 
Of a poor brotherhood who walk the earth 
Pitied, and, where they are not known, despised. 


Yet, by the good Knight's leave, the two estates 
Are graced with some resemblance, Exrant those, 
Exiles and wanderers—and the like are these; 
Who, with their burthen, traverse hill and dale, 
Carrying relief for nature's simple wants. 
—Whiat though no higher recompense be sought 
‘Than honest maintenance, by irksome toil 
Full oft procured, yet may they claim respect, 
Among tho intelligent, for what this course 
Enables thera to be and to perform, 








Panegyric 
Ria is eR apkrere coos pect 
Aught of romantic interest, it ix gone. 
‘Their purer service, in this realm at least, 
Ts past for ever,—An inventive Age 
‘Has wrought, if not with speed of magic, yet 
‘To mont atrange iszues. I have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen creation rise 
‘From out the Jabours of a peaceful Land 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce, with appetite as keen 
As that of war, which rests not night or day, 
Industrious to destroy! With fruitless pains 
Might one like me now visit many o tract 
Which, in his youth, le trod, and trod again, 
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For England’s banc-—When soothing darkness 


spreads 
ter bill and vale,” the Wanderer thus expremed 
His recollections, “and the punctual stars, 
‘While all things else are gathering to their homes, 
Advance, and in the firmament of heaven. 
Glitter—but undisturbing, undisturbed ; 
As if their silent company were charged 
‘With penceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth's thoughtfal lord ; 
‘Then, in fall many a region, once like this 
‘The assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light 
Prepared for never-resting Labour's eyes 
Breaks from s fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a bell is heard, 
Of harsher import than the curfew-knoll 
‘That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern behest— 
A local surmmons to unceasing toil 
Disgorged are now the ministers of day; 
And, as they issue from the illamined pile, 
A fresh band meets them, at the erowded door— 
Aud in the courts—and where the rumbling stream, 
‘That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
Glaros, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below. Men, maidens, youths, 
Mother and little children, boys and girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this temple, where is offered up 
‘To Gain, the master idol of the realm, 
Perpetual sxerifies. Even thus of old 
Of vast cathedral or conventual church, 
‘Their vigils kept whore tapers day and night 
On the dim altar burned continually, 
In token that the House was evermore 
Watching to God. Religious men were they ; 
Nor would their reason, tutored to aspire 
Above this transitory world, allow 
‘That there should pass s momont of the year, 
‘When in their land the Aliighty’s service ceased, 


‘Triumph who will in these profaner rites 
Which we, a generation self-extolled, 

As zealously perform! I cannot share 
His proud complacency >—yet do [ exult, 


















































O'er the blind elements; a purpose given, 

A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted—to brate matter, I rejoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers 
‘That, by the thinking mind, have been compelled 
Toserve the will of focble-bodied Man, 





For with the sense of admiration blends 

'The animating hope that time may come 
Whon, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature gained, 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 

In due proportion to their country’s need 5 
Learning, though late, that all tru glory resta, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 

Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes, 
Tyre, by the margin of the sounding waves, 
Palmyra, central in the desert, fell ; 

And the Avts died by which they had been raised. 
—C€all Archimedes from his buried tomb 
Upon the grave of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 
How insecure, how bascloss in itself, 

Is the Philosophy whose sway depends 

On mere material instruments ;—bow weak 
These arts, and high iaventiona, if unpropped 
By virtue-—He, sighing with pensive grief, 
Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 
That not the slender privilego is theirs 

To save thomeclves from blank forgetfulaess 1” 


When from the Wanderer’s lips these words had 


fallen, 
I said, “ And, did in truth those vaunted Arts 
Possess such privilege, how could we escape 
Snduews and keen regret, we who revere, 
And would preserve as things above all price, 
The old domestic morals of the land, 
Her siniple manners, and the stable worth 
‘That dignified and cheered a low estate? 
Oh! where is now the character of peace, 
Sobriety, and order, and chaste love, 
And honest dealing, and untainted specch, 
‘And pure good-will, and hospitable cheer ; 
That made the very thought of country-life 
A thought of refuge, for a mind detained 
Reluctantly amid the bustling crowd 1 
Where now the beauty of the sabbath kept 
With conscientious reverence, as a day 
By the almighty Lawgiver pronounced 
Holy and blest! and whore the winning grace 
Of all the lighter ornaments attached 
‘To time and season, as the year rolled roundt” 


® Fed!" was the Wandorcr’s passionate response, 
* Fled utterly! or only to be traced 

In a few fortunate retreats like this ; 

Which I behold with trembling, when I think 
What lamentable change, a year—a month— 
May bring ; that brook converting aa it rana 
Tnto an instrument of deadly bane 























‘Where onco the dinner was prepared with pride; 
‘Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 
‘Nothing to praise, to teach, or to command ! 


Melee torvtarat ‘That birthright now is lost. 
Economists will tell you that the State, 
‘Thrives by the forfeiture—unfeeling thought, 
And false a8 monstrous! Can the mother thrive 
‘By the destruction of her innocent sons 

In whom a premature necessity 

Blocks out the forms of nature, preconsumes 
‘The reason, famishes the heart, shuts up 

‘The infant Being in itself, and makes 

‘Its very spring a season of decay! 

‘The lot is wretched, the condition sad, 
Whether a pining discontent survive, 

And thirst for change ; or habit hath subdued 
‘The soul deprest, dejected—vyen to love 

Of her close tasks, and long captivity. 


Oh, banish far such wisdom a condemns 
A native Briton to these inward chains, 
Fixed in his soul, #0 early anil so deep ; 
Without his own consent, or knowledge, fixed ! 
He is a slave to whom release comes not, 
And cannot come. The boy, where’er he turns, 
Is still « prisoner ; when the wind is up 
Among the clouds, and roars through the ancicnt 

woods 5 


Or when the eun is shining in the enst, 
Quiet and calm, Behold him—in the school 
Of his attainments! no ; but with the air 
‘His miment, whitened o'er with cotton-flakes 
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For the least boon that pity ean bestow, 

‘Such on the breast of darksomo heaths are found ; 
And with their parents occupy the skirts 

‘Of furzeelad commons ; such are born and reared 
At the mine's mouth under impending rocks ; 

‘Or dwell in chambers of some natural cave; 

Or where their ancestors erected huts, 

‘For the convenience’ of unlawful gain, 

In forest purlieus; and the like are bred, 

All England through, where nooks and slips of 


ground 
Purloined, in times ess jealous than our own, 
From the green margin of the public way, 


‘Sach (we will hope the lowest in the scale) 
Do I remember oft-times to have seen 
*Mid Baxton’s dreary heights. In earnest watch, 
‘Till the swift vehicle approach, they stand; 
‘Then, following closely with the cloud of dust, 
An uncgath feat exhibit, and are gone 
Heels over head, like tumblers on a stage. 
—Up from the ground thoy snatch the copper coin, 
And, on the freight of merry passengers 
ecm re zactats ts speed 

pant—and overhend again, 
Sia dasa enin Ga acs ie 
Or bounty tires—and every face, that smiled 
Encouragement, hath ceased to look that way. 
—But, like the vagrants of the gipsy tribe, 
‘These, bred to little pleasure in themselves, 
Aro profitless to others. 

‘Turn we then 

To Britons born and bred within the pale 
Of civil polity, and early trained 
‘To earn, by wholesome labour in the field, 
‘The bread they cat. A sample should I give 
‘Of what this stock hath long produced to enrich 
‘The tender age of life, ye would exclaim, 
© Ia this the whistling plough-boy whose shrill notes 
Inupart new gladness to the morning air {” 
Forgive me if 1 venture to suspect 
‘That many, sweet to hear of in soft verse, 
Are of no finer framo. Stiff are his joints ; 
‘Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the knees 
Lnvests the thriving churl, his legs appear, 
Fellows to those that lustily upheld 
‘The wooden stools for everlasting use, 
Whoreon our fathers sate, And mark his brow! 
Tader whose shaggy eanopy are set 
‘Two oyes—not dim, but of a healthy stare— 
‘Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange— 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or tnotion af intelligence 





From infant-conning of the Christ-cross-row, 
Or puzzling through « primer, line by lino, 
‘Till perfect mastery crown the pains at last. 
—What Kindly warmth from touch of fostering 


hand, 
What penetrating power of sun or breeze, 
Shall e'er dissolve the crust wherein his soul 
Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathod in ioe 
‘This torpor is no pitiable work 
Of modern ingenuity; no town 
Nor crowded eity can be taxed with aught 
Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law, 
To which (and who can tell where or how soon!) 
Hoe may be roused. This Boy the fields produce: 
His spare and hoo, mattock and glittering scythe, 
‘Tho carter’s whip that on his shoulder rests 
In air high-towering with a boorish pomp, 
‘The sceptre of his sway; his country’s name, 
Her equal rights, her churches and her schools— 
What have they dono for him? And, lot mo ask, 
For tons of thousands uninformed as het 
In brief, what liberty of mind is here! * 


‘This ardent sally pleased the mild good Man, 
‘To whom the appeal couched in its closing words 
‘Was pointedly addressed ; and to the thoughts 
‘That, in assent or opposition, rose 
Within his mind, he seemed prepared to give 
Prompt utterance ; but the Viear interposed 
With invitation urgently renewed. 

—We followed, taking as he led, a path 

Along a hedge of hollies dark and tall, 

‘Whose flexile boughs low bending with s weight 
Of leafy spray, concealed the stems and roots 
‘That gave them nourishment. When frosty winds 
How! from the north, what kindly warmth, me 


thought, 
Is here—how grateful this impervious screen f 
—Not shaped by simple wearing of the foot 
On rural business passing to and fro 
‘Was the commodious walk: a careful hand 
‘Had marked the line, and strewn its surface o'er 
With pure cerulean gravel, from the heights 
Fetched bys neighbouring brook —Across the vale 
‘The atately fence accompanied our steps 5 
And thus tho pathway, by perennial green 
Guarded and graced, seemed fashioned to unite, 
As by a beautiful yet solemn chain, 
‘The Pastor’s mansion with the house of prayer. 


Like image of solemnity, conjoined 
With feminine allurement soft and fair, 
‘The mansion’s self displayed ;—a reverend pile 
With bold projections and recesses deep ; 





iy sakes be Aventis ot ry Bose 


shrubs, protected and adorned : 


And flowering 
Profusion bright! and every flower auming 


A more than natural vividness of hne, 

‘From unaffected contrast with the gloom 

Of sober cypress, and the darker foil 
Sicoaiyepeeecos” 
And uneouth faney. eat ‘behind the roof 
‘Rose the slim ash and maasy syeamore, 
Caen ene Wares Pgs wi ‘the green 


Nor must 1 leave untouched (the pieture else 
pron sroeries) velique of old times: 


And, up the flowery lawn as we advance, 
‘Hangs on the old Man with a happy look, 
And with a pretty restless hand of love. 
—We enter—by the Lady of the place 
Cordially greeted. Graceful was her port: 
A lofty stature undepressed by time, 
Whose visitation hnd not wholly spared 
‘The finer lineaments of form and face ; 


‘Tothatcomplexion brought which prudence trastsin. 


‘And wisdom loves.—But whea » stately ship 
Sails in smooth weather by the placid const 
On homeward voyage, what—if wind and wave, 
And hardship undergone in various climes, 
‘Have caused her to abate the virgin pride, 
And that fall trim of 


Should the sun strike her, and the impartial breeze 
‘Play on her streamers, fails she to assume 
‘Brightness and touching beauty of ber own, 





‘To that fair girl who from the gan 
Bounded >—triumphant entry: 
Between his hands he holds. 
On whose eapacious surface | 
Large store of gleaming 
Ranged side by side, and lemon 
‘Up to tho dwarf that tops 
Upon the board he lays the sh 
With its rich freight; th 
‘Tells from what pool the 

And whero the very monarch 
After long struggle, had. 
Stealing alternately at them 
(As doth his comrade too) 
And, vorily, the silent en 
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‘That seemed to pity what he could not spare. 


But ©, the animation in the mien 
Of those two boys! yea in the very words 
With which the young narrator was inspired, 
When, as our questions led, he toll at large 
Of that day's prowess! Him might 1 compare, 
His looks, tones, gestures, cagor eloquence, 
Toa bold brook that splits for better speed, 
And at the self-came moment, works its way 
‘Through many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and re-united : his eompeer 
‘To the still lake, whose stillness is to sight 
Ax beautiful—na grateful to the mind. 

—But to what object shall the lovely Girl 
Be likened! She whose countenance and air 


DISCOURSE OF THE WANDERER, AND 
AN EVENING VISIT TO THE LAKE. 
—_ 


ARGUMENT. 
Wanderer awerts that an active principle pervades the 
‘Universe, ite noblest seat the human soul—How lively 
this principle is in Childhood—Ilence the delight in old 


looked for generally but under 4 just government—Right 
of a human Creature to bo exempt from being considered 
asa mero Instrument—The condition of multitudes 
deplored—Wormer conversation recurred to, and the 
‘Wanderer’s opinions set in a clearer Light—Truth placed 


by 

foretold—Walk to the Lake—Grand spectacle from the 
side of a hill—Address of Priest to the Supreme Being 
—In the course of which he contrasts with anciont Bar- 
‘Darien tho present appearance of the sene before hin 
—The change ascribed to Christianity—Apostropho to 
Mix flock, living and dead—Gratitade to the Almighty 
—Returm aver the Lake—Pasting with the Solitary— 
‘Under what ciroumstances, 


«To every Form of being is assigned,” 


‘Thus calmly spake the venerable Sage, 
“An active Principle :—howe’er removed 


| Abruptly broken off. ‘The ruddy boys 
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Unite the graceful qualities of both, 
Even as sho shares tho pride and joy of both. 







‘My grey-haired Friend was moved ; his vivid eye 
Glistened with tonderness ; his mind, I knew, 
Was fall; and had, 1 doubted not, returned, 
Upon this impulse, to the theme—erewhile 








Withdrew, on summons to their well-earned meal ; 
And He—to whom all tongues resigned their rights 
With willingness, to whom the general eat 
Listened with readicr patience then to strain 

Of music, late or harp, » long delight 

‘That ceased not when his voice had ceased—as One 
Who from truth’s central point serenely views 
‘The compass of his argument—began 

Mildly, and with s clear and steady tone. 














Of azure heaven, the unendaring cloads, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 

‘That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air, 
Whate'er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 

Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 

It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds. 

This is the freedom of the universe ; 

Unfolded still the more, more visible, 

‘The more we know; and yet is reverencod least, 
And least respected in the human Mind, 

Its most apparent home. The food of hope 

Is meditated action ; robbed of this 

Her sole support, she languishes and dies, 

We perish also ; for we live by hope 

And by desire ; we noo by the glad light 

And breathe the sweet air of futurity; 

And so we live, or else we have no life, 
‘To-morrow—nay perchance this very hour 
(For every moment hath its own to-morrow !) 
‘Those blooming Boys, whose hearts are almost sick 
With present triumph, will be sure to find 

A field before them freshened with the dew 

Of other expeetations >in which course 

‘Thoir happy year spina round. The youth obeys 







































Of hopeful nature. ‘Rightly is it aid 
‘That Man descends into the Vane of years; 
‘Yot have I thought that we might alvo speak, 


A throne, that may be likened unto his, 

“Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 

Down from a mountain-top,—say one of those 

‘High peaks, that bound the vale where now we 

are. 

Faint, and diminished to the gazing eye, 

‘Forest and field, and hill and dale sppear, 

With all the shapes over their surfnee spread ; 

But, while the gross and visible frame of things 
its hold upon the sense, 

‘Yea almost on the Mind hereelf, and seems 

All unsubstantialized;—how loud the voice 

Of waters, with invigorated peal 

From the full river in the vale below, 

Ascending! For on that superior height 

Who sits, is disencumbered from the press: 

‘Of near obstructions, and is privileged 

‘To breathe in solitude, above the host 

‘Of ever-humming insects, "mid thin air 

‘That suits not them. The murmur of the leaves 

‘Many and idle, visits not his ear: 

‘This he is freed from, and from thousand notes 

(Not lesa unceasing, not less vain than these,) 

‘By which the finer paseages of rense 

Are occupied; and the Soul, that would incline 

‘To Histen, is prevented or deterred. 


And may it not be hoped, that, placed by age 
In like removal, tranquil though sovere, 
We are not so removed for utter lows ; 
‘But for some favour, suited to our avedt 
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“Then,” said the Solitary, “ly what force 
Of language shall a feeling heart express 
Her sorrow for that multitude in whom 

‘We look for health from seeds that have been sown 
In sickness, and for increase in a power 

‘That works but by extinction? On themselyes 
‘They cannot lean, nor turn to their own hearts 
‘To know what they nmust do; their wisdom is 

‘To look into the eyes of others, thence 

‘To be instructed what they must avoid: 

Or rather, lnt us say, how least observed, 

How with most quiet and most silent denth, 

With the least taint and injury to the air 

‘The oppressor breathos, their human form divine, 
And their immortal soul, may waste away." 


‘The Saye rejoined, “1 thank you—you have 
spared. 


My voice the utterance of a keen regret, 

A wide compassion which with you J shar, 

When, heretofore, I placed before your sight 

A Little-one, subjected to the arts 

Of modern ingenuity, and made 

‘The senseless member of a vast machine, 

Serving as doth a spindle or a wheel ; 

‘Think not, that, pitying him, I could forget 

‘The rustic Boy, who walks the fields, untaught ; 

‘The slave of ignorance, and oft of want, 

And miserable hunger, Much, too much, 

Of this unhappy lot, in early youth 

‘We both have witnessed, lot which I myself 

Shared, though in mild and merciful degree : 

Yet was the mind to hinderances exposed, 

‘Through whieh I struggled, not without distress 

And sometimes injury, like a lamb enthralled 

‘Mid thorns and brambles; or # bird that breaks 

‘Through a strong net, and mounts upon the wind, 

Though with her plumes impaired. Lf they, whose 
ouls 


Should open while they range the richer fields 
Of merry England, are obstructed lens 

By indigence, their ignorance is not les, 

Nor less to be deplored. For who can doubt 
‘That tens of thousands at this day exist 
Such as the boy you painted, lineal heirs 

Of those who once were vassals of her soil, 
Following its fortunes like the beasts ar trees 
Which it sustained. But no one takes delight 
tn this oppression ; none are proud of it; 

It bears no sounding name, nor evor bore ; 

A standing grievance, an indigenous vice 

Of every country under heaven. My thoughts 
‘Wore turned to evils that are new and chosen, 
A bondage lurking under shape of good,— 
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Arts, in themselves beneficont and kind, 
But all too fondly followed and too far j— 

To victims, which the merciful can see 

Nor think that they are vietims—turned to wrongs, 
By women, who have children of their own, 
Beheld without compassion, yea with praise t 

[ spake of mischief by the wise diffused 

With gladness, thinking that the more it spreads 
‘The healthier, the securer, we become 5 
Delusion which a moment may destroy! 

Lastly, L mourned for thowe whem I had seen 
Corrupted and cast down, on favoured ground, 

| Where circumstanee and nature had combined 
‘To shelter innocence, and cherish love ; 

Who, but for this intrusion, would have lived, 
Possessed of health,and strength,and peace of mind; 
‘Thus would have lived, or nover have been born, 

































Alsw! what differs more than man from man! 

And whoenee that difference? whence but from lnim- 
wolf t 
For see the universal Race endowed 
With the same upright form |—The sun is fixed, 
And the infinite magnificence of heaven | 
Fixed, within reach of every human eye; 
‘Tho sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears 5 
‘The vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Tnto all hearts ‘Throughout the world of sense, 
Even ax an object is sublime or fair, 
That object is lnid epen to the view 
Without reserve or veil ; and as a power 
Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 
Are each and all enabled to perceive 
‘That power, that influence, by impartial law. 
Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all ; 
Reason, and, with that reason, smiles and tears; 
Imagination, freedom in the will ; 
Conscience to guide and check ; anil death to be 
Foretasted, immortality conceived 
By all,—a blissful immortality, 
To them whose holiness on earth shall make 
‘The Spirit capable of heaven, assured, 
Strange, then, nor less than monstrous, might be 
deemed 

Tho failure, if the Almighty, to this point 
Liberal and undistinguishing, should hide 
‘The excellence of moral qualities: 
From common understanding ; leaving trath 
And virtue, difficult, abstruse, and dark ; 
Hard to be won, and only by a few; 
Strange, should He deal horein with nico respects, 
| And frustrate all the rest! Believe it not: 

‘The primal duties shine aloft—like stars; 
| ‘The charities that soothe, and heal, apd blens, 

ue 

























| Sietien teldtue ecpalliy, may alk 
| The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 
Yet, in that meditation, will he find 
Motive to sadder grief, as we have found ; 
(Gate Resteam gine oar ta 


‘Tdle,—but no dolay, no harm, no Joss ; 
For every genial power of heaven and earth, 


‘Obsequiously 
‘Po labour for them ; bringing each in tum 

‘The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health, 
Beauty, or strength! Such privilege is theirs, 
Granted alike in the outset of their, course 

‘To both; and, if that partnership must cease, 

I grieve not,” to the Pastor here he turned, 
Mach as I glory in that child of yours, 

Repine not for his cottage-comrade, whom 
Belike no higher destiny awaits 

‘Than tho old hereditary wish fulfilled ; 

‘The wish for liberty to live—content 

With what Heaven grants, and dic—in peace of 


‘mind, 

| Within the bosom of his native vale. 

|| At least, whatever fate the noon of life 
‘Reserves for either, sure it is that both 
‘Have been permitted to enjoy the dawn; 
Whether regarded as a jocund time, 
‘That in iteelf may terminate, or lead 
An course of nature to a sober eve, 
Both have been fairly dealt with ; looking back 
‘They will allow that justice haa in them 
‘Been shown, alike to body and to mind.” 


‘He pausod, aa if revolving in his soul 


‘Unge it in vain ; and, then : 
‘That from the humblest: 
‘Tt mounts to reach the § 


Who, if indeed she own a mot 


And be not most u 
Of gratitude to Provid 
‘The unquestionable 


From interference of external. 


May grant at leisure; 
‘That what in wisdorn for 
Others shall e'er be able 


Look! and bebold, 

‘To the flat margin of 
Long-reverenced titles 
‘Laws overtorned ; and tert 
Like fields of ice rent by 
And forced to join in 
Which, ere they gain « 
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Of the same breath are shattered and 

Meantime the sovereignty of these fair Isles 
Remains entire and indivisible: 

And, if that ignorance were removed, which breeds 
Within the compass of their several shores: 

Dark discontent, or loud commotion, each 

Might etill preserve the beautiful repose 

Of heavenly bodies shining in their spheres. 
—The discipline of slavery is unknown 

Among us,—henes the more do we require 

‘The discipline of virtue ; arder elve 

‘Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 

‘Thus, duties rising out of good possest 

And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally require 

‘That the whole people should be taught and trained. 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 

Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 

‘Their place ; and genuine piety descend, 

Like an inheritance, from age to age. 


With such foundations laid, avaunt the foar 
Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 
‘To the prevention of all healthful growth 
‘Through mutual injury! Rather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from above 
Rejoice —and ye have special cause for joy. 
—For, as the elemont of air affords 
An easy passage to the industrious bees 
Franght with their burthens ; and a way as smooth 
For those ordained to take their sounding flight 
From the thronged hive, and settle where they list 
In fresh abodes—their Inbour to renew ; 
‘So the wide waters, open to the power, 
The will, the instincts, and appointed needs 
‘Of Britain, do invite her to east off 
Her swarms, and in succession send thens forth ; 
‘Bound to establish new communities 
On every shore whose aspect favours hope 
Or bold adventure ; promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward, 


Yes,” he continued, kindling as he spake, 
“Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 
‘This Land shall witness; and as days roll on, 
Earth's universal frame shall feel the effect ; 
Even till the emallest habitable rock, 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 

‘Of humanised society ; and bloom 

With civil arts, that shall breathe forth their 
fragrance, 
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Expect these mighty ames: from the pains 
And faithfal care of unambitious tehools 
Instructing simple childhood's ready ear: 
‘Thence look for thess magnificent results! 
—Voast the circumference of hope—and ye 

Are at its centre, British Lawgivers ; 

Ab! sleep nottherein#hame ! Shall Wisdom’svoies 
From out the bosom of these troubled times 
Repeat the dictates of ber calmer mind, 

And shall the venerable balls ye fll 

Refuse to echo the sublime decree { 

‘Trust not to partial care a general good 5 
‘Tranafer not to fovurity « work 

Of urgent need.—Your Country must complete 





The happy Island where ye think and act ; 
Now, when destruction is @ prime pursuit, 
‘Show to the wretched nations for what end 
The powers of civil polity were given.” 


Abruptly here, but with a graceful air, 
The Sage broke off. No sooner had he censed 
Than, looking forth, the gentle Lady said, 
“Behold the shades of afternoon have fallen 
Upon this flowery slope ; and see—beyond— 
The silvery lake is streaked with placid blue; 
Ax if preparing for tho peace of ovening. 


To the lake's margin, where a boat ties moored 
Under a sheltering treo/"—Upon this hint 

We rose together: all were pleased ; but most 
The beauteous girl, whose cheek was flushed with joy. 
Light as sunbeam glides along the hills 

She vani: to impart the scheme 

To her loved brother and his ehy eompeer. 
—Now was there bustle in the Vicar’s house 
And earnest preparation —Forth we went, 
And down the vale along the streamlet’s edge 
Pursued our way, a broken company, 

Mute or conversing, singlo or in pairs. 

‘Thus having reached a bridge, that overarched 
The hasty rivulet where it lay becalmed 

In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 

A two-fold image; on a grassy bank 

A snow-white ram, and in the erystal flood 
Another and the same! Most besutiful, 

On the grocn turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathéd horns superb, 











hile he is speaking, T have power to sec 

‘Even as he sees; but when his voiee hath ceased, 
‘Then, with a sigh, sometimos I feel, ax now, 
‘That combinations eo serene and bright 

Cannot be lasting in a world like ours, 

‘Whose highest beauty, beautiful ns it is, 
Like that reflected in yon quiet pool, 

‘Seoms but a fleeting sun-beam's gift, whose peace 
‘The sufferance only of o breath of air!” 


More had she said—but sportive shouts werebeard 
‘Sent from the jocund hearts of those two Boys, 
Who, bearing each a basket on his arm, 

Down tho groon field camo tripping after us, 
With caution we embarked ; and now the pair 
For prouder service were addrest ; but each, 
Wishful to leave an opening for my choico, 
Dropped tho Tight oar his cager band had seized. 
for that becoming courtesy, 
‘Their place I took—and for a grateful office 
Prognant with recollections of the time 
When, on thy bosom, spacious Windermere ! 
‘A Youth, E practised this delightful art ; 
Tossed on the waves alone, or ‘mid a crew 


correspondent wir. 
—* Observe,” the Viear said, “yon rocky isle 
‘With bireh-trees fringed; my hand aball guide 




















































‘Leaving, in quest of other scenes, the shore 
Of that wild epot, the Solitary said 

Tn a low voice, yet careless who might hear, 
* The fire, that burned so brightly to our wish, 
‘Where is it now t—Deserted on the beach— 
Dying, ov dead! Nor shall the fanning breeze 
Revive its ashes. Wint care we for this, 
Whose ends are gained! Behold an emblem here 
Of one day's pleasure, and all mortal joys! 
And, in this unpremeditated slight 

Of that which is no longer needed, sce 

‘The common. course of human gratitude t" 


This plaintive note distarbed not the repose 
Of the still evening. Right across the lake 
Our pinnace moves ; then, conating creek and bay, 
Glades we behold, and into thickets peep, 
Where couch the spotted deer ; or raised our eyes 
‘To shaggy steeps on which the careless gant 
Browsed by the side of dashing waterfalls ; 
And thus the bark, meandering with the shore, 
Pursued her voyage, till « natural pier 
Of jutting rock invited us to land. 


Alert to follow as the Pastor led, 
We clomb green hill’s side; and, as we clomb, 
‘The Valley, opening out her bosom, gave 
Fair prospect, intercepted less and less, 
O’er the flat meadows and indented coant 
Of the smooth lake, in compass seen :—far off, 
And yet conspicuous, stood the old Church-tower, 
Tn majesty presiding over fields 
And habitations secmingly preserved 
From all intrusion of the restless world 
By rocks impastable and mountains huge. 


Soft heath this elevated spot supplied, 
And choice of mos-clad stones, whereon we couched 
Or sate reclined ; admiring quietly 

‘The general axpect of the scene; but each 

Not seldom over anxious to make known 

His own discoveries; or to favourite points 
Directing notice, merely from a wish 

‘To impart « joy, imperfect while unshared, 
‘That rapturous moment never shall T forget 
When these particular interests were effaced 
From every mind !—Already had the «un, 
Sinking with less than ordinary state, 

Attained his western bound; but rays of light— 
Now maddenly diverging from the orb 
Retired behind the mountain tops or veiled 

By the donse air—shot upwards to the crown 
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‘Through: their ethereal texture pierced—ere we, 
Who sav, of change were conscious—had become 
Vivid as fire; clouds separately: poined— 
Tnnumerable multitude of forms: 

Seattered through half the eirele of the aky; 
‘And giving back, and abedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the anapparent fount of glory 

They had imbibed, and ceased not to recvive, 
‘That which tho heavens displayed, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; bat with unity sublime! 


While from the grusy mountain's open side 
We gazed, in silonce hushed, with eyes intent 
On the refulgent spectacle, diffused 
‘Through earth, sky, water, and all visible space, 
‘The Priest in holy transport thus exelaimed : 


“ Eternal Spirit! universal Godt 
Power inaccessible to human thought, 
Save by degrees and steps which thou hast deigned 
‘To furnish ; for this effluence of thyself, 
‘To the infirmity of mortal sense 
Vouclsafed ; this local transitory type 
Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 
Of thoso who fll thy courts in highest heaven, 
‘The radiant Cherubim ;—aceept the thanks 
Which we, thy tumble Creatures, here convened, 
Presume to offer ; we, who—from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 
‘The faint reflections only of thy face— 
Are yet exalted, and in soul adore! 
Such as they are who in thy presence stand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty streamed forth 
From thy empyreal throne, the elect of earth 
Shall be—divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour, cleansed from mortal stain, 
—Accomplish, then, their number; and conclude 
‘Time’s weary course! Or If, by thy decree, 
‘The consummation that will come by stealth 
Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, 
Oh ! let thy Word prevail, to take away 
‘The sting of human nature. Sprend the law, 
As it is written in thy boly book, 
‘Throughout all lands: lot every nation hear 
‘The high behest, and every heart obey ; 
Both for the love of purity, and hope 
Which it affords, to such as do thy will 
And persovere in good, that they shall rise, 
To have » nearer view of thee, in heaven. 
—Father of good ! this prayer in bounty grant, 
Tn merey grant it, to thy wretehed soma 
‘Then, nor till then, shall perseeation cease, 

















‘Falschood and guile, be loft to sow their seed 5 
And the kind never perish! Is the hope 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 

A peaceable dominion, wide as earth, 

And ne'er to fail! Shall that blest day arrive 
‘When they, whose choice oF lot it is to dwell 
In crowded cities, without fear shall live 
‘Studious of mutual benefit; and he, 

‘Whom Mora awakens, among dews and flowers 
Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 

‘Be happy iu himself t—The law of faith 


| Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, 


‘Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve ? 
Almighty Lord, thy farther grace impart! 

And with that help the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; and thy praise 


y ‘Be sung with transport and unceasing joy. 


‘Onoe,” and with mild demeanour, as he spake, 
On us the venerable Pastor turned 
His beaming eye that had been raised to Heaven, 
“ Oneo, whilo the Narme, Jehovah, was sound 
Within the circuit of this sea-girt isle 
Unheard, the savage nations bowed the head 
To Gods delighting in remorseless deeds ; 
Gods which themselves had fashioned, to promote 


Of the swoln cataracts (which now are heard 
Soft murmuring) was too weak to overcome, 
‘Though aided by wild winds, the groans and shrieks 


‘The thing that hath been ns the thing that is, 
Aghant we might behold this crystal Mer: 
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Audible praise, to thee, omniscient Mind, 
From whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow !” 


This vesper-service closed, without delay, 
From that exalted station to the plain 
Descending, we pursued our homeward course, 

In mute composure, o'er the shadowy lake, 

Under a faded sky. No trace remained 

Of those celestial splendours ; grey the vault— 
Pure, cloudless, ether ; and the star of eve 

Was wanting; but inferior lights appeared 
Faintly, too faint almost for sight; and some 
Above the darkened hills stood boldly forth 

In twinkling lustre, ere the boat attained 

Her mooring-place ; where, to the sheltering tree, 
Our youthful Voyagers bound fast her prow, 

With prompt yet carefulhands, This done, we paced 
The dewy fields ; but ere the Vicar's door 

Was reached, the Solitary checked his steps ; 
‘Then, intermingling thanks, on each bestowed 

A farewell salutation ; and, the like 
Receiving, took the slender path that leads 

To the one cottage in the lonely dell : 





But turned not without welcome promise made 
That he would share the pleasures and pursuits 
Of yet another summer's day, not loth 
To wander with us through the fertile vales, 
And o’er the mountain-wastes. “ Another sun,” 
Said he, “shall shine upon us, ere we part; 
Another sun, and peradventure more ; 
If time, with free consent, be yours to give, 
And season favours.” 

To enfeebled Power, 
From this communion with uninjured Minds, 
What renovation had been brought ; and what 
Degree of healing to a wounded spirit, 
Dejected, and habitually disposed 
To seek, in degradation of the Kind, 
Excuse and solace for her own defects ; 
How far those erring notions were reformed ; 
And whether aught, of tendency as good 
And pure, from further intereourse ensued ; 
This—if delightful hopes, as heretofore, 
Inspire the serious song, and gentle Hearts 
Cherish, and lofty Minds approve the past— 
My future labours may not leave untold. 
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© Page. 
* Amd hovering, round W often id & raven fly.’ 
Frou w short MS. poem read to me when au under- 


fntimate friends. ‘ering, however, impressions upon 
my mind which rade mo unwilling to dextroy the MS., 


fubjects nx, ain and crime are apt to start from their 
‘Tory apposite qualitics, #0 are there no limits to the 
hardening of the heart, and the perversion of the under- 


in Peance, so worthy of attention as an Oak whieh may 
‘be seen in the * de Caux,” about = league from 
Yretot, clove to the and in the burial-groand of 
Allonville, 


Poem published) of Mr. 

Fiehl Flower, This belug said, Mr. Montgomery will 
not think any apology duc to bit ; Lcannat, however, 
help addressing bim in the words of the Father of 
English Poets, 

“Though it bappe me to reberain— 

“That ye han in your froshe songis suied, 
*Porberith me, and beth not ill apaied, 
“Sith that yo so I doe it in the honour 
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Page 120. 
* The Seven Statere,” 
‘The Story of this Poem is from the German of Faaun- 





Page 181. 
"the Waggoner.” 
Several yours after the event that forms the mbjeet 
‘with my friend, the late Mr. Cole 











* ‘Page 19. 

* The tuczing Dor-howk, round anc round, de wheeling, —" 
_ When the Poem was first writton the note of the bird 
was thus described — 

The Night-hawk ts staging his frog-tlike 

q ‘Twirling his watehman’s rattle about— — 

Bas ron eae ngoees startle the reader at the out. 
Tat Fed eet tooe ‘of expression, tho passage wat 
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Its image tremnlously imprest, 
‘That jort marked out the object and withdrew ; 
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repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell im,! The 
Bari of Thanet, the present possessor of the Estates, 


‘with a due respect for the memory of his ancestors, and 
© proper sense of the valne and of these remains 
of antiquity, bas (Lam told) given ‘that they shall 
be preserved from all depredations, 
~ Pago 153. 
‘Barth helped him with the ery of tlood.* 
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‘Through Boweoale-Taen,’ oe, 


aulj precluding, 
proparing for, the due effect of the allusion to the genius 
of Plato >— 


Fade is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 


‘Showering down a tilver ligtt, 
Prom heaves, apea her chosen Pavourite! 


‘Page i604. 

“ising hilt 

* mwhile the living hil 

‘Hesvod with convulsive throes, amd all was still.” 
‘Dm. DARWEX. 
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Page 218. 

The following Is extracted from the journal of my 
fellow-travellor, to which, as persons acquainted with 
my powme will know, I have been obliged on other occa 
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Rest dosiga, Wien pos Cont 3 bond ee, wood 
‘be gullty of the most heinous crime, which, upon this 
per Trusting that this appre 
ee ee ace aan or a bane 
able Jealousy, let me bope that the martial quali 
whieh I yenerate will be fostered by adbering to those 
good olif uxages which experfence has sanctioned ; 
Uy availing ourselves of 
mise: particularly by 
extent, that of 
habit of enlightened 
parting Knowledge, civil, 
‘measure that the mind, 
may fore, admire, and be prepared and 
to defend, that country under whore 
‘its fanalties have been unfolded, and its riches 
=by Just dealing towards 
no members of it being 
where continue to rest 
‘English foundation, personal self-respect ;—by adequate 
rewards, and permanent honours, conferred upon the 
Aoverving ;—by encouraging: 
sports among the peasantry of the country ;—and by 
are to 
Sate: 
‘of the youth of the country may he instructed in military 
science. 
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When I may read of tilts in days of old, 


And tourneys graced by Chieftains of renown, 
Pair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold, 

If fancy would portray some stately town, 
Which for such pomp fit theatre should be, 
Pair Bruges, 1 shall then remember thee.” 
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‘a pensive grace seoms to be cast over all, even 
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7s Page 256. 

"Where wuremitting frosts the rocky Oresoent Beach,” 

‘Let = wall of rocks be 
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‘From Bolion’s old monastic Tower” 


‘It Is to be regretted that at the present day Bolton 


s +A Chapel, tike « wild bird's west,” 


‘The Nave of the Church having been reserved at the 


Page 295. 
“Who nate im the shade of the Prior's Oak :” 
+ Ata emall distanes from the great gateway etood the 


Pago 295, 
‘When Lady Aiiliea mourned! 

‘The detail of this tradition may be found in Dr, 
Whitaker's book, and to m Poem of this Collection, The 
‘Poree of Prayer.” 

4 ‘Page 295, 
“Pass, pase who will, you chantry door ;* 

‘At the Bost end of tho North aisle of Bolton Priory 
‘Church, is @ ehantry belonging to Bothmnesly Hall, and 





Whe toned the Shepherd Lont to meet? 


In thie Volume of Pooms, will be found one 


Hall 


"Now jay for you seo from ta toners 
Of Birancepeth took tm dowlt ond foar,” 


Brancepoth Castle stands near the river Were, s few 
miles from the city of Durham, Jt formerly belonged 
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Page 257. 
*Cinwal, and Pladwct, and Reidony, ttt! * 


Page 401. 

* The Horn of Egromont Castle.’ 
‘This story is a Cumberland tradition. Ihave beard 
it also related of the Hall of Hutton John, an ancient 


- 





Tam indebted, hero, to a passage in ono of Mr. Digby's 
‘valuable works. 


eo Page 356. 
‘All change is perilous, and of chance unsound." 


‘These lines were writion several years ago, when 
comamnitted 


prevailed of eraeltios 


gleborough and 
species have totally disappeared, 
lowers of nature living near the places where they grew. 
Page 428, 
‘From the most gentle ertature wurseat in felde.' 
‘This way of 

has been found fault with ; perhaps rightly wo ; but I 
say in Justification of the sense of the word, 
similar allusions 


a 


may 
‘that 


“No deed of mine shall shame thoe, gentle name? 


Page 440, 
« died ist Sept, 1612. 
1s. 


+ + 9 Sith Tuly, 


- 
Walter Scott 
5. T. 


‘Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic Boul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come." 
Shakepeares Sommets, 
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NOTES, 


+ — ‘We two could travel, Mir, through a strango 


“ 
‘Tie, 
by comparieun, am cozy task 


‘This sobjectis treated at length in the Ode—Intima- 
tons of Immortality, page 44]. 


- Page 478, 
“Kiowing the heart of Man ia set to be,’ de, 
The from Daniel is taken from 
adres cr te tay abe 


wlory with her sufferings : 
whom, I'ste, you labour all you can 
plant Your beart! and set your thoughts as near 
‘His glorious mantion as your powers can bear. 


= Page 4M. 
* Or rather, as we shand om Aoly earth 
And dare he dead arownd wa." 


Jeo. Ton, Str, could help me to the history 
Of mere 








‘ESSAY UPON EPITAPES. 


Irnceds searcely be said, that an Epitaph 
‘Monument, upon whieh it ia to be 


Tce 
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i 
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I'm careless of a grave 2—Nature her dead will save,” 


As so00 as nations had learned the use of letters, epl- 
tapbs were inscribed upon these monuments ; in order 
that Uieir intention might be more surely and adequately 

‘monuments and epitaphe from 
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* This Sycamore oft musical with Bees ; 
Such Tents the Patriarchs lowed.’ 
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NOTES. 








- 
Page 520. 
‘Perish the roses and the flowers of Kings.” 

Tho ‘Transit gloria mundi’ is finely expressed in the 
Introduction to the Foundation-charters of some of the 
ancient Abbeys. Some expressions here used are taken 
from that of the Abbey of St. Mary's, Furness, the trans- 
lation of which is as follows :— 

“Considering every day the uncertainty of life, that 
tho roses and flowers of Kings, Emperors, and Dukes, 
and the crowns and palms of all the great, wither and 
decay ; and that all things, with an uninterrupted course, 
tend to dissolution and death : I therefore,’ dc. 


Page 522. 
* Barth has lent | 
Her waters, Air her breezes.’ i 


In treating this subject, it was impossible not to recol- : 
lect, with gratitude, the pleasing picture, which, in his , 


- 





Poem of the Fleece, the excellent and amiable Dyer has 
given of the influences of manufacturing industry upon 
the face of this Island. He wrote at a time when 
machinery was first beginning to be introduced, and his 
benevolent heart prompted him to augur from it nothing 
but good. Truth has compelled me to dwell upon the 
daneful effects arising out of an ill-regulated and exces- 
sive application of powers so admirable in themselves. 


Page 530. 
‘ Binding heroelf by Statute.’ : 
The discovery of Dr. Bell affords marvellous facilities 
for carrying this Into effect ; and It Is impossible to orer- 
rate the benefit which might accrue to humanity from 
the universal application of this simple engine under an 
enlightened and conscientious government. 


= 
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—— 


Moecu the greatest part of the foregoing Poems has been so long before the Publie that no 
prefatory matter, explanatory of any portion of them, or of the arrangement which has been adopted, 
appears to bo required; and had it not beea for the observations contained in those Prefaces upart 
the principles of Poetry in general they would not have been reprinted even ns an Appendix i 
this Edition, 


- 
PREFACE 
TO TH SECOND EDITION OF SEYENAL OF TH YOUEGOING TOEMS, TUBLISHED, WITIK AN ADDITIONAL 
VOLUME, UNGER THE TITLE OF “LYmICAL mALLADS.” 
= 


[ote —In succeeding Editions, when the Collection was much enlarged and diversified, this Profece was trans- 
ferred to the end of the Volumes as having little of a special application to their contents] 


‘Tur first Volume of those Pooms bas already 
been submitted to general perusal. It wae published, 
a4 an experiment, which, I hoped, might be of some 
‘use to ascertain, how far, by fitting to motrical 
arrangement @ selection of the real language of 
tien in a state of vivid sensation, that sort af plea- 
sure and that quantity of pleasure may be imparted, 
which » Poet may rationally endeavour to impart. 

Thad formed no very inaccurate estimate of the 
probable effect of those Poems: I flattered myself 
‘that they who should be pleased with them would 
read them with more than common pleasure; and, 
on the other hand, T was well aware, that by those 
who should dislike them, they would be read with 
more than common dislike. ‘The result has differed 
from my expectation in this only, that a greater 
nutnber have been pleased than I ventured to hope 
Tabould please, 

. . . 


. . 

Several of my Friends arv anxious for tho success 
of thete Pocma, from a belief, that, if the views 
with which they were composed were indeed 
realised, m class of Pootry would be produced, well 
adapted to interest mankind 7, and Hot 


permanently, 
unimportant in the quality, and in the multiplicity 





of its moral relations: and on this account they 
have advited mo to prefix a eystematic defence of 
the theory upon which the Poems were written. 
But I was unwilling to undertake tho task, knowing 
that on this oceasion the Reader would Jook eolidly 
upon my arguments, since I might be suspected of 
having been principally influenced by the selfish 
and foolish hope of reasoning him into an appro- 
bation of these particular Poems: and I was atill 
more unwilling to undertake the task, because, 
adequately to display the opinions, and fully to 
enforce the arguments, would require a space 
wholly disproportionate toa preface, or, to treat 
the subject with the clearness and coherence of 
which it is susceptible, it would be necessary to 
give a full aceount of the present state of the public 
taste in this country, and to determine how far 
this taste is healthy or depraved; which, again, 
could not be determined, without pointing out in 
what manner language and the human mind act 
and re-act on cach other, and without retracing the 
revolutions, not of literature alone, but likewise of 
‘society itself. I have therefore altogether declined 
to onter regularly upon this deforce ; yet Tam sen- 
sible, that there would be something like impro- 








Ps 


Tt is supposed, that by the act of writing in verse 
an Author makes formal engagement that he will 
gratify certain known habits of amociation; that 
he not only thus apprises the Reader that certain 
elumes of ideas and expressions will be found in 
his book, but that others will be carefully excluded. 
‘This exponent or symbol held forth by metrical 
language must in different oras of literature have 
excited very different expectations: for example, 
in the age of Catallus, Terence, and Lucretius, and 
that of Statins or Claudian; and in our own country, 
in the age of Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ani that of Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, 
‘or Pope. Iwill not take upon me to determine 
the exact import of the promise which, by the act 
of writing in verso, an Author, in the present day 
makes to his reader: but it will undoubtedly appear 
to many persons that 1 have not fulfilled the terms 
of an engagement thus voluntarily contracted. 
‘They who have been accustomed to the guudiness 
‘and inane phraseology of many modern writers, if 
‘they persist in reading this book to its conclusion, 
will, no doubt, frequently have to struggle with 
feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: they 
‘will look round for poetry, and will be induced to 
inquire by what species of courtesy these attempts 
‘can be permitted to assume that title,. I hope 
‘therefore the reader will not censure me for 
attempting to state what I have proposed to myself 
to perform; and also (as far as the limits of a 
preface will permit) to explain some of the chief 
reasons which have determined me in the choice of 
Iy purpose: that at least he may be spared any 
unpleasant feeling of disappointment, and that I 
myself may be protected from one of the most 
dishonourable accusations which can be brought 
against an Author; namely, that of an indolence 
which prevents him from endeavouring to ascertain 


|| out, as far na was possible in a selection of language 
‘really used by men, and, at the same time, to throw 
over them o certain colouring of imagination, 
whereby ordinary things should be presented to 
‘the mind in an unusual aspect; and, farther, and 
above all, to make these incideuts and situations 


interesting by tracing in them, truly though not | 





+ It te worth while here to observe, 
parts of Chaucer are: 
pure and universally intelligible even to ! 
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found distinguished at least by one mark of differ- 
ence, that each of them has a worthy purpose. 
Not that I always began to write with a distinct 
purpose formally conceived; but habits of medi- 
tation have, I trust, so prompted and regulated my 
feelings, that my descriptions of such objects as 
strongly excite those feelings, will be found to carry 
along with them a purpose. If this opinion be 
erroneous, I can have little right to the name of a 
Poet, For all good pootry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings; and though this be 
true, Poems to which any value ean be attached 
were never produced on any variety of subjects 
but by a man who, being possessed of more than 
‘usual organic sensibility, had also thought long and 
deeply. For our continued influxes of feeling are 
modified and directed by our thoughts, which are 
indeed the representatives of all our past feelings ; 
and, ms by the relation of these 

representatives to each other, we discover 
whas is really important to men, so, by the repeti- 
tion and continuance of this act, our feelings will 
bo connected with important subjects, till at length, 
if we be originally possessed of much sensibility, 
such habits of mind will be produced, that, by 
obeying blindly and mechanically the impulses of 
those habits, we shall describe objects, and utter 
sentiments, of such a nature, and in such connection 
with each other, that the understanding of the 
Reader must necessarily be in some degree en- 
lightened, and his affections strengthened and 
purified, 


It has been said that each of these poems has a 
purpose. Another cireumstance must be mentioned 
which distinguishes these Poems from the popular 
Poetry of the day ; it is this, that the feeling there- 
im developed gives importance to the action and 
situation, and not the action and situation to the 


A sense of false modesty shall not prevent me 
from amerting, that the Reader's attention is 
pointed to this mark of distinction, far less for the 
skeof these particular Poems than from the general 
importance of the subject. The subject is indeed 
‘important! For the homan mind is capable of 
being excited without the application of gross and 
violent stimulants; and he must have a very faint 
perception of its beauty and dignity who doce not 
know this, and who does not further know, that 
one being is olewated above another, in proportion 
as he posscases this enpability. It has therefore 
Appeared to me, that to endeavour to produce or 
enlarge this capability is ane of the best services in 
which, at any period, a Writer can be engaged | 





but this serviee, excellent at all times, is especially 
so at the present day. For o multitude of causes, 
unknown to former times, are now acting witha 
combined force to blunt the discriminating powers 
of the mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary 
exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
torpor. The most offective of these causes are the 
and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, 


and theatrical exhibitions of the country have 
conformed themselves. The invaluable works of 
our elder writers, I had almost said the works of 
Shakspeare and Milton, are driven into neglect by 
and deluges of idle and extruvagant stories in 
verse.—When IT think upon this degrading thirst 
after outrageous stimulation, I am almost ashamed 
to have spoken of the feeble endeavour made in 
these volumes to counteract it; and, reflecting 
upon the magnitude of the general evil, I should be 
oppressed with no dishonourable melancholy, had 
I not a deep impression of certain inherent and 
indestructible qualities of the human mind, and 
likewise of certain powers in the great and 
permanent objects that act upon it, which are 
equally inherent and indestructible; and were 
‘there not added to this impression # belief, that the 
time is approaching when the evil will be aystem- 
atically opposed, by mon of greater powers, and 
with far more distinguished success, 

Having dwelt thus log on the subjects and nim 
of these Pocms, I shall request the Reader's 
permission to apprise him of » few circumstances: 
relating to their style, in order, among other reasons, 
that he may not censure me for not haying 
performed what I never attempted. The Reader 
will find that personifications of abstract idewa 
rarely occur in these volumes ; and are utterly 
rejected, as an ordinary device to elevate the style, 
and raise it sbove prose, My purpose was to 
imitate, and, an far nn is posible, to adopt the very 
Tanguage of men ; and assuredly such personifies 
tions do not make any natural or regular part of 
thatlangunge, They are, indeed, figure of speech 
oveasionally prompted by passion, and I have made 
‘use of them as such; but have endeavoured utterly 
to rejoct them as a mechanical device of style, or 
asa family language which Writers in metre seem 
‘to lay claim to by preecription. I have wished to 
keep the Reader in the company of flesh and blood, 
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porvunded that by so doing I shall interest him, 
Others who purstic a different track will interest 
him likewise; I do not interfere with their claim, 
bot wish to profer a claim of my own. ‘There will 
aleo be found in these volumes little of what is 
usually called poctic diction; as much pains has 
been taken to svoid it a8 is ordinarily taken to 
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truth of this assertion might be demonstrated by 
innmmerablo passages from almost all the pootical 
writings, even of Milton himself. To ltustrate the 
subject in a general manner, I will here adduce a 
short composition of Gray, who was at the head of 


produce it; this has been done for the reason | Metrical 


already alleged, to bring my language near to the 
language of men ; and further, because the pleasure 
which I have proposed to myself to impart, is of 
kind very different from that which ts supposed by 
many persons to be the proper object of poetry, 
Without being culpably particular, Ido not know 
how to give my Reader a more exact notion of 
the style in which it was my wish and intention 
to waite, than by informing him that T have at all 
times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject ; 
consequently, there is I hope in those Poers little 
falschood of description, and my idens are expressed 
‘in language fitted to their respective importance. 
Something must have been gained by this practice, 
as it is friondly to one property of all good poetry, 
namely, good sense: but it has necessarily cut me 
off from a large portion of phrases and figures of 
speech which from father to son have long been 
regarded as the common inhoritance of Pocts. 1 
have also thought it expedient to restrict myself 
till further, having abstained from the use of many 
expressions, in themselves proper and beautiful, 
but which have been foolishly repeated by bad 
Poets, till such feelings of disgust are connected 
with them as it is scarcely possible by any art of 
association to overpower. 

Ifin poem there should be found a series of 
Hines, or oven a single line,in which the Innguage, 
though naturally arranged, and according to the 
strict Inwa of metre, docs not differ from that of 
prose, there is a numerous class of critics, who, 
when they stumble upon these prosaisma, as they 
call them, imagine that they have made a notable 
discovery, and exult over the Poet as over a man 
ignorant of his own profession. Now these men 
would estublish a canon of criticism which the 
Reader will conclude he must utterly reject, if he 
wishes to be pleased with these volumes. And it 
would ben most easy task to prove to him, that 
‘hot only the language of a large portion of every 
good poem, even of the most elevated character, 
must neccemurily, except with reference to the 
inetre, in no respect differ from that of good prose, 
but likewise that some of the most interesting parts 
of the best poems will be found to be strictly the 
language of prose when guose is woll written, The 





other man curiously elaborate in the structure of 
his own pootie diction, 


+ In nin to me theemiting mornings ehine, 
And reddening Phavbus lifts ilagolden fire: 
‘The birds in vain thelr amorous 
Or cheerful fields resume thelr green attire — 
‘These ears, alas | for other notes repiine 3 
A different object do these eyes require ; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but wine 
And in my dveasl the imperfect joys expire ¢ 
‘Yot morning smiles tho busy mace to cheor, 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men; 
‘The fields to all their wonted tribute bears 

‘To warts their Little loves the birds comptatm. 
1 fruitless mourn to him that-connot hear, 

Aid weep the more because I weep in wain” 


It will easily be perceived, dhat the only part of 
this Sonnet which is of any value is the lines printed 
in Italics; it is equally obvious, that, except in the 
rhyme, and in the use of the single word * fruitless” 
for fruitlessly, which is so fara defect, the language 
of these lines does in no respect differ from that of 


introduced into eritician by tix eon! 
Poetry and Pree, instead of the 
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certain shadows of which the Poct thus produces, 
ar feels to be produced, in himself, 

However exalted a notion we would wish to 
chorish of the character of a Poet, it is obvious, 
‘that while he describes and imitates passions, his 
employment is in some degree mechanical, com- 
pared with the freedom and power of real and aub- 
stantial action and suffering, So that it will be 
the wish ef the Poet to bring his feelings near to 
those of the persons whose feelings he describes, 
nay, for short spaces of time, perhaps, to let himself 
‘slip into an entire delusion, and even confound and 
identify his own feclings with theirs; modifying | is 
only the Ianguage which is thus suggested to him 
bya consideration that he describes for a particular 
lrpose, that of giving ploasurv, Here, then, ho 
will apply the principle of election which bas been 
already insisted upon. He will depend upon this | Poet’s art. It is far otherwise. This 
for removing what would otherwise be painful or | ledgment of tho beauty of the universe, 
disguating in the passion; he will fecl that there is | ledgment the more sincere, becanse 
no necessity bo trick out or to elevate nature: and, | but indirect ; it is a task light and enay 
the more industriously he applies this prineiple, 
| the deeper will be his faith that no words, which 
his fancy or imagination can suggest, will be to be 
compared with those which are the emanations of 
reality and truth, 

But it may be said by those who do not object 
to the general spirit of these remarks, that, as.it is 
impossible for the Poet to produce upon all ocea- 
sions language as exquisitely fitted for the passion 
‘a8 that which the real passion itself suggosts, it is | We havo no knowledgo, that is, n 
proper that be should consider himself as in the | ciples drawn from the eo p a 
situation of a translator, who docs not scruple to | facts, but what has been built up by ple 

substitute excollancies of another kind for those 

which are unattainable by him; and endeavours 
occasionally to surpass his original, in order to 
make somo amends for the general inferiority to 
which he feels that he must submit, But this 
would be to encourage idleness and unmanly des- 
pair. Further, it is the language of men who 
speak of what they do not understand; who talk 
of Povtry as of a matter of amusement and idle 
pleasure; who will converse with us as gravely | as acting and reacting upon each 
about a faste for Poetry, as they oxpress it, as if it produce an infinite complexity of pain ana 

were a thing as indifferent ax a taste for rope- | he considers man in his own pe any 
dancing, or Frontiniae or Sherry, Aristotle, I 
havo been told, has sid, that Pootry is the most 
philosophic of all writing: it ix eo: its object is 
truth, not individual and local, but general, and 
Operative; not standing upon external testimony, 
‘but carried alive into the heart by passion; trath 
which is its own testimony, which gives compe- 
tence and confidence to the tribunal to which it 
appeals, snd receives them from the same tribunal. 
























































‘To this knowledge which all men carry about 
swith them, and to these xympathies in which, with- 
out any other discipline than that of our daily life, 
we are fitted to take delight, the Poot principally 
directs his attention. He considers man and nature 
‘a8 essentially adapted to each other, and the mind 
of man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and 
‘most interesting properties of nature. And thus 
the Poot, prompted by this feeling of pleasure, 
which mccompanics him through the whole course 
of his studies, converses with general nature, with 
affections akin to those, which, through labour and 
length of time, the Man of science has raised up in 
himself, by conversing with those particular parts 
of nature which are the of his studies, ‘The 
‘both of the Poet and the Man of science 

is pleasure ; but the knowledge of the one cleaves 
Us as & necessary part of our existence, our 
‘natural and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a 
personal and individual acquisition, sow to come 
to us, and by no habitual and direct sympathy 
‘connecting us with our fellow-beings. The Man of 
sclence seeks truth as a remote and unknown 
benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in his soli- 
tude: the Poet, singing a song in which all human 
beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of 
truth as our visible friend and hourly companion. 
is the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge; it is the impassioned expression which is 
in the countenance of all Science. Emphatically 
may it be anid of the Poot, as Shalspeare hath 
said of man, ‘that he looks before and after.’ He 
is the rock of defence for human nature; an 
upholder and preserver, carrying every where 
with him relationship and love, In spite of differ. 
ence of soil and climate, of language and manners, 
‘of laws and customs: in spite of things silently 
gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed ; 
the Poet binds together by passion and knowledge 
‘the vast empire of human society, as it is spread 


objects of the Poet's thoughts are every where ; 
though the eyes and senses of man are, it is true, 
his favourite guides, yet he will fallow whoresoover 
he ean find an atmosphere of sensation in which to 
move his wings, Poetry is the first and last of all 
knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man, 
‘Tf the labours of Men of science should ever create 
| any matorial revolution, dirvct or indirect, in our 
eepdition, and in the impressions which we habit- 
ually receive, the Poet will slcep then nomore than 
at present; he will be ready to follow the steps of 
the Man of science, not only in those general 
indirect effects, but he will be at hin side, carrying 





over the whole earth, and over all time, The | 
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sensation into the midst of the objects of the science 
itself, The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, 
the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will bo as proper 
objects of the Poet's art as any upon which it can 
be employed, if the time shonld ever come when 
these things shall be familiar to us, and tho relations 
under which they are contemplated by the followers 
of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings. If the time should ever come when what 
is now called science, thus familiarised to men, 
shall bo ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh 
and blood, the Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid. 
‘the transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus 
produced, as dear and genuine inmate of the 
household of man—It is not, then, to be supposed 
that any one, who holds that sublime notion of 
Poetry which I have attempted to convey, will 
break in upon the sanctity and truth of his pictures 
‘by transitory and accidental ornaments, and 
endeavour to excite admiration of himself by arts, 
‘the necessity of which must manifestly depend upon 
‘the assumed meanness of his subject. 

‘What has been thns far said applies to Poetry 
‘in general ; but especially to those parts of vom- 
position where the Poet speaks through the mouths 
of his characters ; and upon this point it appears 
to suthorise the conclusion that there are few 
persons of good sense, who would not allow that 
the dramatic parts of composition are defective, in 
proportion as they deviate from the real language 
of nature, and are coloured by a diction of the 
Poet's own, either peculiar to him as an individual 
Poet or belonging simply to Poets in general; to a 
body of men who, from the circumstance of their 
compositions being in metre, it is expected will 
employ a particular language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composi- 
tion that we look for this distinction of language ; 
but still it may be proper and necessary where the 
Poet speaks tous in his own person and character. 
‘To this I answer by referring the Render to the 

before given of n Poot. Among the 
qualities there enumerated as principally conducing 
to form a Poet, is implied nothing differing in kind 
from other men, but only in degree. The sum of 
what was maid is, that the Poet is chiefly dis 
Spat tenes es re ee ee 
to think and feel without pomspolcac 
excitement, and a greater power in expressing 
sok Eabgui apd Rathage baton Genesee 
in that manner, But these passions and thoughts 
and feelings are the general passions and thoughts 
and foclings of men, And with what are they _ 

































‘excite these; with the operations of the elements, 
and the appearances of the risible universe; with 
storm and sunshine, with the revolutions of the 
seasons, with cold and heat, with loss of friends 
and kindred, with injuries and resentments, grati- 
tude and hope, with fear and sorrow. These, and 
the like, are the sensations and objects which the 
Poet describes, as they are the sensations of other 
men, and the objeets which interest them, The 
Poot thinks and feels in the spirit of human passions, 
How, then, can his language differ in any material 
degree from that of all other men who feel vividly 
and see clearly? It might be proved that it is im- 
possible. But supposing that this were not the 
ease, the Poet might then be allowed to use « 
peculiar language when expressing his feclings for 
his own gratification, or that of men like himself. 
But Poets do not write for Poets alone, but for 
men. Unless therefore we are advocates for that 
admiration which subsists upon ignorance, and that 
pleasure which arises from hearing what we do not 
undersiand, the Poet must descend from this 
supposed height; and, in order to excite rational 
‘sympathy, he must express himself as other men 
express themselves. To this it may be added, that 
while he ix only selecting from the real language of 
mon, or, which amounts to the samo thing, compo- 
sing accurately in the spirit of such selection, he is 
treading upon safe ground, and we know what we 
are to expectfrombim. Our foolings aro the same 
with respect to metre; for, a8 it may be proper to 
remind the Reader, tho distinction of metre is 
regular and uniform, and not, like that which ix 
produced by what is usually called rorric picrion, 
arbitrary, and subject to infinite caprices upon 
which no calculation whatever ean be made, In 
‘the one case, the Reader is utterly at the mercy of 
the Poet, respecting what imagery or diction he 
may choose to connect with the passion ; whereas, 
in the other, the metre obeys certain laws, to which 
the Poet and Reader both willingly submit because 
‘they are cortain, and because no interference is 
made by them with the pasion but such as the 
‘concurring testimony of ages has shown to heighten 
and improve the pleasure which co-exists with it, 

‘Tt will now be proper to answer an obvious 
question, namely, Why, professing these opinions, 
have 1 written in verse? To this, in addition to 
such answer as is included in what has been already 
mid, I reply, in the first place, Because, however 


T may have restricted myself, there is still left 
open to me what confessedly constitutes the most 
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‘bounds. Now the ¢o-presence of something regu- | the object of accurate reflection; namely, the 
lar, something to which the mind has been accus- | pleasure which the mind derives from the percep- 
tomed in various moods and in o less excited state, | tion of simuilitude in dissimilitude, This principle 
eannot but have great effiency in tempering and | is the great spring of the activity of onr minds, 
restraining the passion by an intertesture of | and their chief feeder. From this principle the 
ordinary feeling, and of feeling not strictly and | direction of the sexual appetite, and all the passions 
necessarily connected with the passion. ‘This is | connectod with it, take their origin: itis the life 
unquestionably true; and hence, though the | of our ordinary conversation; and upon the 
opinion will at first appear paradoxical, from the | accuracy with which similitude in dissimilitude, 
tendency of metre to divest language, in a certain | and diasimilitude in similitude aro perosived, 
degree, of its reality, and thus to throw sort of | depend our taste and our moral foclings It 
half-consciousness of unsnbstantial existence over | woulil not bea uscless employment to apply this 
the whole composition, there can bo little doubt | principle to the consideration of metre, and to 
but that more pathetic situations and sentiments, | show that metre ix hence enabled to afford much 
that is, those which have a greater proportion of | pleasure, and to point out in what manner that 
pain connected with them, may be endured in | pleasure is produced. But my limits will not 
metrical composition, especially in rhyme, than | permit me to enter wpon this subject, and I must 
in prese. Tho metre of the old ballads is very | content myself with a general summary, 

artless ; yet they contain many passages which | 1 have snid that poctry is the 

would illusteate this opinion; and, I hope, if the | flow of powerful foolings : is tahen ln crigha Seen 
following Poems be attentively perused, similar | emotiom recollected in tranquillity: the emotion 
instances will be found in them. This opinion | is contemplated till, by a species of ro-action, the 
may be further ilusteated by appealing to the | tranquillity gradually dimppears, and an emotion, 
Reader's own experience of the reluctance with | kindred to that which waa before the subject of 
| which he comes to the ro-perusal of the distressful 
parts of Clarissa Harlowe, or the Gamester ; while 
Shakespeare's writings, in the most pathetic scenes, 
nover act upon us, as pathetic, beyond the bounds 


































































mood similar to this it is carried em ; but the emo- 
tion, of whatever kind, and in whatever degree, 





arrangement—On the other hand (what it must 
ab hee TREE aRiRHry 


will, upon the whole, be in a state of enjoyment, 
‘If Nature be thus cautious to preserve in a state 
‘of enjoyment being so employed, the Poet onght 
to profit by the lesson held forth to him, and ought 
especially to take enre, that, whatever passions he 
communicates to his Reader, those passions, if 
his Reader's mind be sound and vigorous, should 
always be accompanied with an overbalance of 
pleasure, Now the music of harmonious metrical 
language, the sense of difficulty overcome, and the 
| blind association of pleasure which has been pre- 
viously received fram works of rhyme or metre of 
the same or similar construction, an indistinct per- 
ception perpetually renewed of language closely 
resembling that of real life, and yet, in the eir- 
cumstance of metre, differing from it «0 widely—all 
these imperceptibly make up s complex feeling of 
delight, which is of the most important use in 
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people it will appear mean or ludicrous! This mode 
of criticism, so destractive ofall sound unadulterated 
Judgment, is almost universal : Ietthe Reader then 
abide, independently, by his own feelings, and, if 
he finds himself affected, let him not suffer such 
conjectures to interfere with his pleasure, 

If an Author, by any single composition, has im- 
premed ux with respect for his talents, it is useful 
to consider this as affording a presumption, that 
‘on other oceasions where we have been displeased, 
he,, nevertheless, may not have written ill or 
absurdly ; and further, to give him so much eredit 
for this one composition ax may induce us to re- 
view what hus displensed us, with more care than 
we should otherwise haye bestowed upon it, This 
is not only an act of justice, but,in our decisions 
upon poetry especially, may conduce, in a high 
degree, to the improvement of our own taste; for an 
accurate taste in poetry, and in all the other arts, 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an aquired 
talent, which can only be produced by thought and 
a long-continued intercourse with the best models 
of composition. This is mentioned, not with so 
Fidiculous a purpose as to prevent the most inex- 
perienced Reader from judging for himself, (1 
have already said that I wich him to judge 
for himeelf;) but merely to temper the rashness 
of decision, and to suggest, that, if Pootry be a 
subject on which much time has not boon bestowed, 
the judgment may be erroneous; and that, in 
muany cases, it necessarily will be so. 

Nothing would, 1 know, have so effectually con- 
tributed to further the end which I have in view, 
as to have shown of what kind the pleasure is, and 
how that pleasunsis produced, which is confossedly 
produced by metrical composition ementinlly dif- 
ferent from that which I have hero endeavoured 
ft recommend: for the Reader will say that he 
bas been pleased by such composition ; and what 
more can be done for him? The power of any 
art is limited; and he will suspect, that, if it be 
proposed to furnish him with new friends, that 


ihe 





ean be only upon condition of his abandoning his 
old friends. Besides, na I have said, the Reader 
‘is himself conscious of the pleasure which he has 
received from such composition, composition to 
which he has peculiarly attached the endearing 
name of Poetry; and all men feel an habitual 
gratitude, and something of an honourable bigotry, 
for the objects which have long continued to please 
them : we not only wish to bo ploased, but to be 
pleased in that particular way in which we have 
been accustomed to be pleased. There is in these 
feelings enough to resist « host of arguments; 
and 1 should be the leas able to combat them 
successfully, as I am willing to allow, that,in order 
eutirely to enjoy the Poetry which I am. reeom- 
mending, it would be necessary to give up much 
of what is ordinarily enjoyed. But, would my 
limits have permitted me to point out how this 
pleasure is produced, many obstacles might hare 
‘been removed, and the Reader astisted in per- 
ceiving that the powers of language are not so 
limited as he may suppose; and that it is possible 
for pootry to give other enjoyments, of » purer, 
amore lasting, and more exquisite nature. This 
partof the subjecthasnot been altogether neglected, 
but it has not been so much my present aim to 
prove, that the interest excited by some other kinds 
of poetry is less vivid, and les worthy of the nobler 
powers of the mind, as to offer reasons for pre- 
suming, that if my purpose were fulfilled, a species 
of poctry would be produced, which is genuine 
poetry; in its nature well adapted to interest man- 
kind permanently, and likewise important in the 
multiplicity and quality of its moral relations. 
From what has been sald, and from a perusal of 
the Poems, the Reader will be able clearly to per- 
ceive the object which I had in views he will 
determine how far it has been attained ; and, what 
is a much more important question, whether it be 
worth attaining: and upon the decision of these 
‘two questions will rest my claim to the approbation 


‘of the Public, 
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‘See page S74 by what is usually called Purtic Decron.” 











carried the abuse still further, and introduced 





Prnsira, as TI have no right to expect that 
attentive perusal, without which, confined, as | 
have been, to the narrow limits of a preface, my 
moaning cannot be thoroughly understood, I am 
anxious to give an exact notion of the sense in 
which the phrase poetic diction has been used ; and 
for this purpose, a few words shall here be added, 
concerning the origin snd characteristicsof the phm- 
seology, which I have condemmed under that name. 
‘The earliest pootx of all nations generally wrote | by men, language which the Poet | 
from passion excited by real events; thoy wrote tare ss be ta eee 
naturally, and as men: fecling powerfully as they 
did, their language was daring, and figurative. In 
auccoeding times, Poets, and Men ambitious of the 
fame of Poets, perceiving the influence of such 
Ianguage, and desirous of producing the same 
effect without being animated by the same passion, 
‘set themselves to a mechanical adoption of these 
figures of speech, and made use of them, sometimes 





















mind: when affected by the gennine language of 
passion he had been in a perturbed and unusual 
state of mind alao: in both cases ho was willing 
that his common judgment and understanding 
should be laid asleep, and be had no instinctive 
and infallible perception of the true to make him 
reject the false; the one served as a passport for 
the other. The emotion was in both cases detight- 
ful, and no wonder if he confounded the one with 
the other, and believed them both to be produced 
by the same, or similar causes. Besides, the Poet 
spake to him in the character of a man to be 
looked up to, » man of goniusand authority. Thus, 
and from a variety of other causes, this distorted 

was Teceived with admiration ; and Poots, 
itis probable,who bad before contented themselves | it 
for the:most part with misapplying only expressions 
which at first had boon dictated by real passion, 
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habits of thinking, and thus nesisting the Reader 
‘to approach to that perturbed and dizzy state of 
mind in which if he does not find himself, he ima- 
gines that he ix balked of a peculiar enjoyment 
which poetry can and ought to bestow, 

‘The sonnet quoted from Gray, in the Preface, 
‘except the lines printed in Italics, consists of little 
‘else bat this diction, though not of the worst kind ; 
and indeed, ifone may be permitted to say so, it is 
‘far too common in the best writers both ancient 
and modern. Perhaps in no way, by positive cx- 
ample, could more easily be given a notion of what 
T mean by the phrase poetic diction than by re 
ferring to s comparison betwoen the metrical 
paraphrase which we have of passages in the Old 
and New Testament, and those passages as thoy 
exist in our common ‘Translation, See Pope's 
“Messiah” throughout; Prior's ‘Did sweeter 
sounds adorn my flowing tongue,’ &e. &e. ‘ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels,’ 
&e. &c. Ist Corinthians, chop. xii, By way 
of immediate example, take the following of Dr. 
Johnson: 


‘Tum on the prodent Ant thy heedless eyes, 
Observe her laboura, Slaggnrd, and be wise; 
No ktorn command, no monitors votoe, 
Presoribes her duties, ar directs her chaloe ; 
Yot, tlmety provident, sho'hastes away 
‘To match the blessings of a plenteous day; 
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From this lubbub of words pass to the original. 
“Go to the Ant, thou Stuggard, emsider her ways, 
and be wise: which having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest. How long 
wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard? when wilt thou arise 
out of thy sleep! Yet a little sleep, m little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep. So 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and 
thy want as on armed man.’ Proverbs, chap, vi. 

‘One more quotation, and I have done, It is 
from Cowper's Verses supposed to be written by 
Alexander Selkirk :— 

“Religion? what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 
‘More precious than #llver and gota, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 
‘But the sound of the chureh-going bell 
‘These ralleys and rocks never heart, 
Neer sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Oranilod when asabbath appeared, 


¢ 


‘Ye winds, that have made me your spert, 
‘Convey to thix desotate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I must visit no more. 

‘My Friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after mo? 

(0 tell me Lyet have a friend, 

‘Though a friend I am nover to seo.” 


‘This passage is quoted ay an instance of three 
different styles of composition. The first four 
lines are poorly expressed ; some Critics would eall 
the language prosaic; the fact is, it would be bad 
prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse in metre, 
The opithot « church-going’ applied to # bell, and 
that by so chaste « writer as Cowper, is an instance 
of the strange abuses which Poets have introduced 
into their language, till they and their Readers 
take them ns matters of course, if they do not 
single them out expressly as objects of admiration. 
‘The two lines ‘Never sighed st the sound,’ &e., 
are, in my opinion, tn instance of the language of 
passion wrested from its proper use, and, from the 
mere circumstance of the composition being in 
metre, Spplied upon an occasion that does not 
justify such violent expressions; and I should 
condemn the passage, though perhaps few Readers 
will agree with mo, as vicious poetic dietion. The 
last stanza is throughout admirably expressed: it 
would be equally good whether in proso or verse, 
except that the Reader has an exquisite plossure in 
seeing such natural language so naturally connected 
with metre. ‘The beauty of this stanza tempts me 
to conclude with a principle which ought never to 
Wer Naat: ight: ofan: wha ‘a eae aye 





guide in all T havesaid,—namely, that in works 
of imagination and sentiment, for of theso only 
have I been treating, in proportion aa ideas and 
feelings are valuable, whether the composition be 
in prose or in verve, they require and exact one 


Wr the young of both sexes, Poctry is, like 
love, passion ; but, for much the greater part of 
those who have been proud of its power over their 
minds, a necessity soon arises of breaking the 
Pleasing bondage; or it relaxes of itself;—the 
thoughts being occupied in domestic cares, or the 
time engromed by business, Poctry then becomes 
only an oceasional recreation ; while to those whose 
existence passes away in 6 course of fashionable 
pleasure, it is a species of luxurious amusement. 
‘In middle and declining age, seattered number 
of sorious persons resort to poetry, as to religion, 
for » protection against the pressure of trivial em- 
ployments, and 8.2 consolation for the afHictions 
of life, And, lastly, there are many, who, having 
been enamoured of this art in their youth, have 
found leisure, after youth was spent, to cultivate 
general literature ; in which poetry has continued 
to be comprehended as a study, 

Into the above classes the Readers of poetry 
may be divided; Critics abound in them all; but 
from the last only can opinions be collected of 
absolute value, ani worthy to be depended upon, 
as prophetic of the destiny of a new work. The 
Young, who in nothing can escape delusion, are 
especially subject to it in their intercourse with 
Pootry. The cause, not so obvious as the fret ix 
unquestionable, is the same as that from which 
erroneous judgments in this art,in the minds of 
men of all ages, chiefly proceed ; but upon Youth 
it operates with peculiar force. The appropriate 
business of poetry, (which, nevertheless, if genuine, 
‘is.as permanent as pure acience,) her appropriate 
ea actie i aeoeline dato vue 
‘of things not as they are, but as they appear; not 
as they exist in themselves, but as they seem to 
‘exist to the eonecs, and to the passion, What a 
world of delusion dogs this obligation 
prepare for the inexperienced! what temptations 
to go astray are here held forth for them whose 
thoughts have been little disciplined by the under- 





Passport is necessary, even where it may be 
graceful at all, will be little yaleed ly the judi- 
lous. 


to diminish the confidence of youth ia i 
sand thus to abridge ity ianooeut and 
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this art, advanced in true discernment beyond the 
age of youth, If, then, a new pocm fall in their 
way, whose attractions are of that kind which 
would hare enraptured them during the beat of 
youth, the judgment not being improved to a 
degree that they shall be dixgusted, they are 
dazzled; and prize and cherish the faults for 
having had power toimake the present time vanish 
bofare them, and to throw the mind back, as by 
enchantment, into the happiest season of life. As 
they read, powers seem to be revived, passions are 
regenerated, and pleasures restored. The Book 
was probably taken up after an escape from the 
burden of business, and with a wish to forget the 
world, and all its vexationsand anxieties. Having 
obtained this wish,and so much more, it is natural 
that they should make report as they have felt. 
If Men of mature age, through want of practice, 
be thus easily beguiled into admiration of absur- 
dities, extrayagances, and misplaced ornaments, 
thinking it proper that their undervtandings should 
enjoy o holiday, while they are unbending their 
minds with yerse, it may be expected that such 
‘Readers will resemble their former selyes also in 
strength of prejudice, and an innptitude to be 
moved by the unostentatious beauties of « pure 
style, In the higher poetry, an enlightened Critic 
chiefly looks for a reflection of the wisdom of the 
heart and the grandeur of the imagination. 
Wherever these appear, simplicity accompanies 
them; Magnificenco herself, when logitimate, 
depending upon a simplicity of her own, to regulate 
her ornaments. But it is a well-known property 
of human nature, that our estimates are ever 
governed by comparisons, of which we are conscious 
with varions degrees of distinctness. In it not, 
then, inevitable (confining these observations to the 
effects of style merely) that: an cye, accustomed to 
the glaring hues of diction by which such Readers 
are caught and excited, will for the most part be 
rather ropelled than attracted by nn original Work, 
the colouring of which is disposed according to a 
pure and refined scheme of harmony! Itisin the 
fine arts as in the affairs of life, no man can serve 
(Ge, obey with zeal and fidelity) two Masters. 
As Poetry is most just to its own divine origin 
when it administers the comforts and breathes the 
spirit of religion, they who have learned to perceive 
this truth, and who betake themselves to reading 
vorse for sacred purposes, must be preserved from 
numerous illusions to which the two Classes of 
Readers, whom we have been considering, are 
Kable. But, as the mind grows serious from the 
| weight of life, the range of ite passions is contracted 


aceordingly; and its sympathies 
lusive, that many species of high 


inclinations, even when the subject is of that kind 
whieh they approve, are beset with 


‘They come prepared to impart so much passion to 


Reader is set against the Author and bis book— 
| To these excesses, they, who from their professions 
| ought to bo the most guarded against them, aro 
| perhaps the most Table; 1 mean those sects whose 
religion, being from the ealeulating 
is cold and formal. For when Christianity, the 


contradictions! Accordingly, believers of this cast 
are at one time contemptuous; at another, being 
troubled, as they are and must be, with inward 
misgivings, they are jealous and suspicious ;—and 
at all seasons, they are under temptation to supply, 
by tho heat with which they defend their tenets, 
the animation which is wanting to the constitution 
of the religion itaelf, 

Faith was given to man that his affections, 
detached from the treasures of time, might be 
inclined to settle upon these of eternity:—the 
elevation of his nature, which this habit produces 
‘on earth, being to him a presumptive evidence of 
‘© future state of existence; and giving him a title 





to partake of its holiness. The religious man 
values what he sees chiefly as an * imperfect 
shadowing forth’ of what he is incapable of sooing. 
‘The concerns of religion refer to indefinite objects, 
and are too weighty for the mind to support them 
without relieving itself by resting s great part of 
‘the burthen upon words and symbols, The com- 
meree between Man and his Maker cannot be 
carried on but by 4 process where much is repre 
sented in little, and the Infinite Being sccomme- 


























tion. In this community of nature may be per- 
evived also the lurking incitements of kindred 
error ;—so that we shall find that no poetry has 
‘been more subject to distortion, than that species, 
the argument and scope of which is religious; and 
‘no lovers of the art have gone farther astray than 
the pious and the devout. 

Whither then shall wo turn for that union of 
qualifications which must necessarily exist before 
the decisions of « critic ean bo of absolute value t 
For mind at once poetical and philosophical ; for 
critic whose affections are as free and Kindly as 


censors, who, if they be pleased with what is good, 
are pleased with it only by imperfect glimpses, and 
‘upon false principles ; who, should they generalise 
rightly, ton certain point, are sure to suffer for it 
in the end ; who, if they stumble upon a sound 
ale, are fottored by misapplying it,or by straining 
it too fur ; being incapable of perceiving when it 
ought to yield to ono of highor order, In it are 
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of Dobartas? Yet all Europe 
with his praise; he was ean 





him to resume possession of the stage after the 
Restoration ; but Dryden tells ns that in his time 
two of tho plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were 
acted for one of Shakspeare’s, And #o faint and 
Umited was the perception of the poetic beauties of 
his dramas in the time of Pope, that, in his Edition 
of the Plays, with a view of rendering to the gene- 
ral reader a necessary service, he printed between 
inverted commas those passages which he thought 
‘most worthy of notice. 
‘At this day, the French Critics have abated 
of their aversion to this darling of our 
Nation: ‘the English, with their bouffon de 
Shakspeare,’ is ns familiar an expression amang 
them os in the time of Voltaire. Baron Grinm is 
the only French writer who seems to have perceived 
his infinite superiority to the first names of the 
French Theatre; an advantage which the Parisian 


many | « 
pieces of contemporary Authors, wholly undesery- 

ing to appear upon the same boards. Had there 
been & formal contest for superiority among 
dramatic writers, that Shakspeare, like his pre- 


doeceasors Sophocles and Euripides, would have 
often been subject to the mortification of seeing 
the prize adjudged to sorry competitors, becomes: 
too probable, when wo reflect that the admirers of 
Settle and Shadwell were, in » later age, as nume- 
rons, and reckanod as respectable in point of talent, 
as those of Dryden. At all events, that Shak- 
speare stooped to accommodate himself to the 
People, is sufficiently apparent ; and ane of the 
most striking proofs of his almost omnipotent 
genias, is, that he could turn to euch glorious 
purpose those materials which the prepossessions 
of the age compelled him to make use of. Yet 
even this marvellous skill appears not to have 
been enough to prevent his rivals from haying 
tome advantage over him in public estimation ; 
‘olse how can we account for passages and scenes 
that exist in his works, unless upon a supposition 
that some of the grossest of them, a fact which in 
my own mind I have no doubt of, were foisted in by 
the Players, for the gratification of the many f 
But that his Works, whatever might be their 
reception upon the stage, made but litte impres- 
sion upon the ruling Intellects of the time, may 
be inferred from the fact that Lord Baeon, in his 
‘multifarious writings, nowhere either quotes or 
alludes to him*.—His dramatic excellence enabled 
The learned Hakowill (a third edition of whose book 


of what he is, In some respects they have se- 
quired a superiority over the fellow-countrymen of 
the Poet: for among us it isa current, E might say, 
am established opinion, that Shakspeare is justly 
praised when he is pronounced to be ‘a wild 








Critic’s own credit, he would not have ventured to 
talk of an® act of parliament not being strong 
enough to compel the perusal of those little pieces, 
if he had not known that the people of England 
were ignorant of the treasures contained in them : 
and if he had not, moreover, shared the too com- 
mon of luman nature to exult over a 
supposed fall into the mire of a genius whom he 
had been compelled to reguei with admiration, us 
an inmate of the cclostin] rogions—* there sitting 
where he durst not soar.’ 

Nine years before the death of Shakspeare, 
Milton was born ; and early in life he published 
‘several amall poems, which, though on their first 
‘appearance they were praixed by a few of the 
judicious, were afterwards noglocted to that degree, 
that Pope in his youth could borrow from them 
without risk of its being known, Whether these 
pooms are at this day justly appreciated, 1 will 
not undertake to decide; nor would it imply a 
severe reflection upon the mass of readers to 
‘suppose the contrary ; seeing that a man of the 

genius of Voss, tho Gorman poet, 
could suffer their spirit to evaporate ; and could 
change their character, as is done in the trans- 
lution made by him of the most popular of those 
pieces, At all events, it is certainthat these Pocms 
of Milton are now much read, and loudly praised ; 
yet were they little heard of till more than 150 
years after their publication ; and of the Sonnets, 
Dr. Johnson, as appears from Boswell’s Life of 
him, was in the habit of thinking and speaking 
as contemptuously as Steevens wrote upon those 
of Shakspeare, 

About the time when the Pindarie odes of 
Cowley and his imitators, and the productions of 
‘that class of curious thinkers whom Dr. Johnson 
Iasstrangely styled motaphysical Poots, wore begin- 
‘ning to lose something of that extravagant admi- 


made its appearance. *Fit audience find 

fow,' was the petition addressed by the Poet to his 
inspiring Muse. Ihave said elsewhere that ho 
gained more than he asked; this I believe to be 
truco; but Dr, Johnson has fallen into a gross 
tmnistake whon he attempts to prove, by the sale of 


merits of thought and language in Shalspeare's Sonnets, 
seo Numbers, #7, #0, 20, 32, 33, 64, 64, 65, 6%, 73.76, 85, 91, 
‘2, 9. 97, 1, 105, 107, 108, 108, 11, An, 114, 116, 117, 199, 
‘and many others. 





religious work, and but few I fear wor 
who sought far it on account of its poetical s 
‘The domand did not immediately increase ; ‘for 
rays Dr. Johnson, ‘many more readers? (he meany 
persons in the habit of reading poetry) © 


tion in the face of so many existing 
Delio it! Turning to my own shelves, 
folio of Cowley, soventh edition, 1681- 
near it is Flatman’s Poems, fourth 


there might be for these works I do 1 


but I well remember, that, twenty-five 
the booksellers’ stalls in London 


cloves years ; and the Nation, says 

had been satisfied from 1628 to 1604, 
forty-one years, with only two editio 
Works of Shakepears; which prvl 
together make one-thousand Copies 5 

by the critic to prove tho * paucity of 
Thore were readers in multitudes; 


thon, to offen, that the rieplan OO 














neéous*—How amusing to shape to one’s self 
such a critique a5 a Wit of Charles's days, or a 
Lord of the Miscellanies or trading Journalist of 
‘King William’s time, would have broaght forth, if 
‘he had set his faculties industriously to work npon 
this Poom, every where impregnated with original 
excellence, 


So strange indeed are the obliquities of admi- 
ration, that they whose opinions are much influ- 
enced by authority will often be tempted to think 
‘that there are no fixed principles + in human 
vatury for this art to rest upon, I have been 
honoured by being permitted to peruse in MS. a 
tract composed between the period of the Revolu- 
fiom and the close of that century. It ix the 
Work of an English Peer of high accomplishments, 
its object to form the charncter and direct the 
studies of his son. Perhaps nowhere does amore 
henutiful treatise of the kind exist, ‘The good 
nense and wisdom of the thoughts, the delieney 
of tho feelings, and the charm of the style, are, 
throughout,equally conspicuous. Yet the Author, 
Selecting among the Poets of his own country 
those whom he deems most worthy of his son's 
perusal, particularises only Lord Rochester, Sir 
John Denham, and Cowley, Writing about the 









































as only yet sping in their cradles. 

‘The arts by which Popo, soon afterwards, con- 
trived to procure to himeelf s more general and 
a» higher reputation than perhaps any English Poot 
ever attained during his life-time, are’ known to 
the judicious, And as well known is it to them, 
that the undue exertion of those arts is the canso 
why Pope has for some time held a rank in litera- 
ture, to which, if he had not been seduced by an 
over-love of immediate popularity, and had eon- 
fided more in his native genius, he never could 
have descended, Hoe bewitched the nation by his 
melody, and dazzled it by his polished style, and 
















of a poet, who seemed to owe nothing but to 
nature and his own genius, But, ins short time, 
the applause became unanimous ; every one won- 
dering how so many pictures, and pictures so 
familiar, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in his descriptions. His digressions 





Positions obtained, tempted him into 4 belief that 











* Hughes is exprom upon this subjeot r In his dedica. 
‘Mon of Spenser's Works to Lord Somers, be writen thus 
‘It was your Lardsbip's encouraging a beautiful Edition 
of Paradiso Lovt that firet brought that tacumparable 
‘Pour to be generally known and esteemed.” 

+ This opinion seems wetually to have boen entertained 
‘by Adam Smith, the worst critic, David Hume not excep- 
ted, that Scotland, # soil to whieh this sort of wood seme 
atural, bas produced. 





nal Reveric of Lady Winchilsea, and a passage or 
‘two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of 
‘the period intervening between the publication of 
the Paradise Lost and the Seasons does not con- 
tain a single new image of external nature ; and 
scarcely presents a familiar one from which it ean 
be inferred that the ‘eye of the Poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object, much less that his 
feelings had urged him to work upon it in the 
spirit of genuine imagination. 

state knowledge of the most obvious and important: 
phenomena had sunk, is evident from the style 
in which Dryden has executed a description of 
Night in onc of his Tragedies, and Popo his 
‘trunslation of the celebrated moonlight seene im 
‘the Tid, A blind man, in the habit of attending 
accurately to descriptions easually dropped from 
the lips of those around him, might easily depict 
‘these appearances with more truth, Dryden's 
lines are vague, bombastic, and senseless*; those 
of Pope, though he had Homer to guide him, are 
throughout false and contradictory, The verses 
of Dryden, once highly celebrated, are forgotten ; 
‘those of Pope still retain their hold upon public 
stimation,—nay, there is not a passage of deserip- 
tive poetry, which at this day finds so many and 
such ardent admirers Strange to think of an 
‘enthusiast, as may have been the case with thou- 
sands, reciting those verses under the cope of a 
moonlight sky, without having his raptares in the 
least disturbed by a suspicion of their absurdity 
—If thes two distinguished writers could habitu- 
ally think that the visible universe was of so litte 
consequence to @ poet, that it was searecly neces- 
sary for him to east his eyes upon it, we may be 
assured that those passages of the elder poets 
which faithfully and poetically deseribe the phe- 
nomena of nature, were not at that time holden in 
much estimation, and that there was little accurate 
attention paid to those appearances, 

Wonder is the natural product of Ignorance 5 
and as the soil wns im sweh good condition at the 
time of the publication of the Seasons, the crop 
was doubtless abundant. Neither individuals nor 
nations become corrupt all at once, nor are they 
enlightened in a moment. Thomson was an in- 


* Conres alone in a nightgown. 
All things aro hush'd as Nature's self lay dead; 
The tountains seem to nod thelr drowsy head. 
‘The little Birds in dreams thelr songs repeat, 
‘And sleeping Flowers beneath tho Night-<dow sweat 
‘Hven Lustand Exry sleep ; yet Love denies 
Reat to my soul, and slumber to ny eyes 

Duvves's Indian Emperors 


To what « low | i 


in the very title of ie pono arial 
bring it home to the prepared sympa 
one: in the next place, i 


opens of itself with the rhapsody on lov 
one of the stories (perhaps Damo 
these also are prominent in our 
Extracts, and are the parts of his) 


the authae to 
saver eeasshikeeh 

ing to extol him to the highest, only 
elegant and philosophical Poet ;° 


native poot® were perceived, till the ef 
almost forty years after the ca 
Seasons, pointed them out by a 

on the Life and Writings of Pope. 


upon 7 
T have perused the second edition of | 
‘that even that doos not contain the moss 
which Warton points out for adm! 
other Improvements throughout 
have been added at » later period. 











but if, whon Collins died, tho same kind of impre- 
ention had been pronounced by a surviving admi- 
rer, small is the number whom it would not have 
comprehended, Tho notice which bis pocms 
attained during his life-time was eo small, and of 
course the mle so insignificant, that not long 
before his death he deemed it right to repay to 
the bookseller the sum which he had advanced 
for them, and threw the edition into the fire. 
‘Next in importance to the Seasons of Thomson, 
though at considerable distance from that work in 
order of time, come the Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry ; collected, new-modelled, and in 
many instances {if such @ contradiction in terms 
amy be used) composed by the Editor, Dr. Perey. 
‘This work did not steal silently into the world, as 


selves, after the old Ballad, ‘The Compilation was 
however ill suited to the then existing taste of 
eity society; and Dr. Johnson, ’mid the little 
senate to which he gave laws, was not sparing in 
his exertions to make it an object of contempt. The 
critic triumphed, tho legendary imitators wore do- 
etrvedly disregarded, and, as undeservedly, their 
l-imitated models sank, in this country, into 
temporary neglect ; while Birger, and other able 
writers of Germany, were translating, or imitating 
these Reliques, and composing, with the aid of 
inspiration thence derived, poems which are tho 
delight of the German nation, Dr. Percy was so 
bashed by the ridicule flang upom his labours from 
the ignorance and insensibility of the persons with 
whom he lived, that, though while he was writing 
under a mask be had not wanted resolution to 
follow his genius into the regions of true simplicity 
and genuine pathos (as is evinced by the exquisite 
ballad of Sir Cauline and by many other pieces), 
yet when he appeared in his own person and 
character 44 a poctical writer, he adopted, as in the 
tale of the Hermit of Warkworth, a diction scarcely 
in any one of its features distingtishablo from the 
vague, the glory, and nnfeeling language of his 
day, I mention this remarkable fact with regret, 


‘* Shenstone, in his Schoolmistress, gives a still more 
‘remarkable instance of this timidity. On ft first appear- 
ance, (See DLeraeli's 2d Series of the Curicaitios of Litera- 
ture) the Poem was accompanied with an absurd prose 
‘cormmnentary, showing. xs Indeed sumo incongracus expres 
dons in the text imply, that the whole was intended for 
‘Durlewywe in subsequent editions, the commentary was 
dropped, azd the People have since continued to read tn 


writing superior to that of any other man by whom 
in modern times it has been cultivated, That even 
Burger (to whom Klopstock gave, in my hearing, 
4 commendation which he denied to Goothe and 
Schiller, pronouncing hins to be a genuine poet, and | 
one of the few among the Germans whose works 
would Inst) had not the fine sensibility of Percy, 
might be ehown from many passages, in which be 
has deserted his original only to go astray, For 
example, 

‘Now Gaye was gone, and night was core, 

And all were fast aateepe, 


All save the Lady Emeline, 
‘Who sate in her bowre to weepe = 


And scone she beard her true Lore’s rotce 
‘Low whispering at the walle, 

Awake, awake, my dear Ladys, 

"Tie thy truelove call. 


Which is thus tricked out and dilated : 
Als num dio Nacht Gebirg’ und That 


‘Und seinen Ritter dachte: 
Duhorch ! Rin sGsser Liebeston 

Kam lets’ empor getlogen. 

“Ho, Trudehen, ho? Da bin eh sebon | 
Frisch aul! Dich angeangen !” 


But from humble ballads we must ascend to 
heroics, 

All hail, Macpherson! hail to thee, Sire of 
Ossian! The Phantom was begotten by the snug 
embrace of an impudent Highlander upon » cloud 
of tradition—it travelled southward, where it was 
greeted witli acclamation, and the thin Consistence 
took its course Europe, upon the breath of 
popular applause, The Editor of the * Reliques’” 
had indirectly preferred a claim to the praise of 
invention, by not concealing that his supplementary 
labours were considerable | how selfish his conduct, 
contrasted with that of the disinterested Gael, who, 
like Lear, gives his kingdom away, and is content 
to become a pensioner upon his own issue for a 
beggarly pittance !—Open this far-famed Book !—~ 
T have done 20 at random, and the beginning of 
the “Epic Poom Tomora,” in eight Books, presents 
itself. * The blue waves of Ullin roll in light. The 
green hills are covered with day, Trees shake 


teriomsnow, doing for the Author what he had not courage 
openly to venture upon fee bimuelf. 























epan oceasion —Having 
had the good fortune to be born and reared in a 
mountainous country, from my very childhood I 
have felt the falsehood that pervades the volumes 
imposed upon the world under the name of Oreian, 
From what I mw with my own eyes, I knew that 
‘tho imagery was spurious. In nature every thing 
is distinct, yet nothing defined into absolute 
independent singleness. In Macpherson’s work, it 
is exnetly the reverse; every thing (that is not 
stolen) ix in this manner dofined, insulated, dislo- 
ented, deadenedy—yet nothing distinet. It will 
be so when words are substituted for things. 
‘To say that the charactors never could exist, that 
‘the manners are impossible, and that a dream has 
more substance than the whole state of society, as 
thore depicted, is deing nothing more than pro 
nouncing a censure which Macpherson defied ; 
when, with the steeps of Morven before his eyes, 
he could talk so familiarly of his Car-borne heroes ; 
—of Morven, which, if one may judge from its 
Appearance at the distance of a few miles, contains 
scarcely an acre of ground sufficiently accommo- 
dating for a sledge to be trailed along its surface — 
‘Mr. Malcolm Laing has ably shown that the diction 
of this pretended translation isa motley asserablage 
from all quarters ; but he is so fond of making out, 
parallel as to call poor Macpherson to 
account for his ‘ads’ and his‘ buts/" and he bas 
weakenod his argument by conducting it as if he 
thought that every striking resemblanco was a 
conscious plagiariem, It ix enough that the eoinei- 
dences are too remarkable for its being probable or 
possible that they could arise in different minds 
without communication between them, Now as 
the Translators of the Bible, and Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Pope, could not be indebted to Mac- 
pherson, it follows that he must have owed his fine 
feathers to them; unless we are prepared gravely 
to amert, with Madame de Stat, that many of the 


gallian ; in which ease the modern | 
have been bus giving back to Cate ine 


Dunbar, a» Buchanan, a Thomsoa, 
‘These opinions are of pepe 
tion of him who has given them to the we 


upon 
¢a bo atric Soin Body 








ueless, excopt for occasions like the present, 
when their productions are referred to an evidence 
what a small quantity of brain is necessary to 
procure a considerable stock of admirution, pro- 
vided the aspirant will accommodate himself to the 
Tikings and fashions of his day. 

As do not mean to bring down this retrospect 
t our own times, it may with propriety be closed 
at the era of this distinguished event. From the 
literature of other ages and countries, proofs 
equally cogent might have been adduced, that 
the opinions announced in the former part of this 
Essay aro founded upon trath. It was not an 
agreeable office, nor » prudent undertaking, to 
declare them; but their importance seemed to 
render it aduty. It may still be saked, where 
Ties the particular relation of what has boon said 
to these Volumes !—The question will be easily 
answered by the discerning Reader who is old 
enough to remember the taste that prevailed when 
some of these pocms were first published, seventeen 
‘Years ago; who has also observed to what degree 
the postry of this Island has siaco that period 
‘been coloured by them ; and who is further aware 
of the unremitting hostility with which, upon some 
principle or other, they have each and all been 


or less authentic, that the products of my industry 
will endure. 

If there be one conclusion more forcibly pressed 
upon us than another by the review which has 
been given of the fortunes and fate of poetical 
Works, @ is this;—that every suthor, as far as 
‘he is great and at the same time original, has 
had the task of creating the taste by which he is 
to be enjoyed: #0 has it been, so will it continue 
tobe. ‘This remark was long since made to me 
by the philosophical Friend for the separation of 
whose poems from my own I hayo previously 
expressed my regret. The predecessors of an 
original Genius of a high order will have smoothed 
‘the way for all that he has in common with them; 
and mach he will have in common; but, for 
what is peculiarly his own, be will be called upon 
to clear and often to shape his own road :—he 
will be in the condition of Hannibal among the Alps, 

And whore lies the real difficulty of creating 
that taste by which a truly original post is to be 
relished? Is itin breaking the bonds of custom, 
in overcoming the prejudices of false refinement, 
and displacing the aversions of inexperience! Or, 
if he labour for an object which here and else- 
where I have proposed to myself, does it consist 
iu divesting the reader of the pride that inducos 
him to dwell upon those points wherein men differ 
from each other, to the exclusion of those in which 
all mon are alike, or the same; and in making 
him ashamed of the vanity that renders him 
insensible of the appropriate excellence which 
civil arrangements, less unjust than might appear, | 
and Nature illimitable in her bounty, have eon 
ferred on men who may stand below him in the 
ncale of society? Finally, doos it lie in establishing 
‘that dominion over the spirits of readers by which 
‘they are to be humbled and humanised, in order 
that they may be purified and exalted? 2A 





If these ends are to be attained by the mere 
communication of Lnowledge, it does not lie here. — 
‘Taste, E would remind the reader, like Inacina- 
ios, is a word whieh has been forced to extend its 
worviees far the point to which philosophy 
would have confined them. It isa metaphor, taken 
from s passive sense of the human body, and 


competent to this office ;—for in its intercourse with 
these the mind is passive, and ix affected painfully 
or pleasurably a8 by an instinct. But tho profound 


of them, accurately speaking, objects of « faculty 
which could ever without » sinking in the spirit 
of Nations have been designated by the motaphor 
—Tiute, And why? Because without the exer- 
tion of a co-operating power in the mind of the 
Reader, there can be no adequate sympathy with 
sither of these emotions: without this auxiliary 
Impulse, elevated or profound passion cannot exist, 
Passion, it must be observed, is derived from a 
word which signifies aufering; but tho connec- 
tion which suffering has with effort, with exertion, 
and action, is immodiato and inseparable. How 
strikingly is this property of human nature exhi- 
Vited by the fact, that, in popular language, to be 
‘in a passion, is to be angry !—Bat, 

* Anger in hasty words or blows 

Itself discharges om It foes.” 


‘To be moved, then, by » passion, is to be excited, 
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often to external, and always to internal, effort; 
whether for the continuance and strengthening of 
the passion, or for its 

the course which it takes may be. 

surable. If the latter, the soul must ; 

‘its support, or it never becomes 

point. If every great poot with whose 

men are familiar, in the highest | 

genius, before he can be thoroughly enjoyed, hae 
‘to call forth and to communicate power, this ner 
vice, in a still greater degree, falls upon an original — 
writer, at his first appearance in the worll—Of 
genius tho only proof is, the act of doing well what 
is worthy to be done, and what was never dene 
before: Of genius, in the fine arts, the only infallible 


| sign is the widening the sphere of human sersibility, 


not allowed, it is tho application of 

<tjsom on which Say kal so hae 
as to produce effects hitherto unknown. is 
all this but an advance, ar = conquest, m 


palanquin, and borne by his slaves! 2 
invigorated and inspirited by his 
that he may exert himself; for he 


call forth and bestow power, of which 
‘is tho effect ; and there lies the tru: 


sant Laveiion of to Sante 
would bo iastantenccxsly’ ates And, doubt: 











































his purpose ; but they retain their shapeand quality 
to him who is not capable of exerting, within his 
own mind, s corresponding energy. There is also 
‘meditative, as well as a human, pathos; an en~ 
thusiastic, as well as an ordinary, sorrow ; asadness 
that has its seat in the depths of reason, to which 
the mind cannot sink gently of itself—but to which 
it mast descend by treading the stepsof thought. 
And for the sublime,—if wo consider what are the 
cares that occupy the passing day, and how remote 
is the practice and the courseof life from thesources: 
of sublimity, in the soul of Man, ean it be wondered 
that there is little existing preparation for a poet 
charged with a new mission to extend its kingdom, 
and to augment and spread its enjoymentst 
Away, then, with the senseless iteration fof the 
word, popular, applied to new works in poctry, ax 
if thre were no test of excellence in this first of 
the fino arts but that all men should run after ite 
productions, as if urged by an appetite, or con- 
strained by a spell !—The qualities of writing best 
fitted for eager reception are cither such as startle 
the world into attention by their audacity and 
‘extravagance ; or they are chiefly of a superficial 
kind, lying "upon the surfaeos of mannors; or 
arising out of a selection and arrangement of inci- 
dents, by which the mind is kept upon the stretch 
of curiosity, und the fancy amused without the 
trouble of thought. But in every thing which ix 
‘to send the soul into herself, to be admonished of 
hor weakness, or to be made conscious of her 
power ;—wherever life and nature are described 
as operated upon by the creative or abstracting 
virtue of the imagination ; wherever the instinctive 
wisdom of antiquity and her hervic passions 
uniting, in the heart of the poet,with the meditative 
wisdom of Inter ages, have produced that necord 
of sublimated humanity, which is at once a history 
of the remote past and a prophetie enunciation of 
the romotest future, there, the poot must reconcile 
himself for a season to few and scattered hearers. 
—Grand thoughts (and Shakspeare must often 
have sighed over this truth), as they are most 
naturally and most fitly conceived in solitude, #0 
can they not be brought forth in the midst of 
plandits, without some violation of their ssnctity. 
Go to s silent exhibition of the productions of the 
sister Art, and bo convinced that the qualities 
which dazzle at first eight, and kindle the admira- 
tion of the multitude, are casentially different 
from those by whieh permanent influence is 
soeured. Let us not shrink from following up 
‘these principles as far as they will carry as, and 
conclude with observing—that there never has 
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‘been # poriod, and perhaps nover will be, in which 
vicious poetry, of some kind or other, has not 
excited more wenlous admiration, and beon fir 
more generally read, than good; but this advan- 
tage attends the good, that the individual, as well 
as the species, survives from age to age ; whereas, 
of the depraved, though the species be immortal, 


some other as easily produced ; which, 
better, brings with it at least the irritation of 
novelty,—with adaptation, more or less skilful, to 
tho changing humours of tho majority of those who 
are most at leisure to regard poctical works when: 
they first solicit their attention. 

Is it the result of tho whole, that, in the opinion. 
of the Writer, the judgment of the People is not 
to be respected t The thought is most injurious ; 
and, could the charge be brought agninst him, he 
would repel it with indignation. The People have 
already been justified, and their eulogium pro- 
nounced by implication, when it was said, abovo— 
that, of good poetry, the individual, as well as the 
species, survives, And how does it surrive but 
through the People t What preserves it but their 
intellect and their wisdom t 


‘On whore suppart, harmoniously conjoined, 
Se ee es 


‘The voice that issues from this Spirit, is that Vox 
Populi which the Deity inspires, Foolish must he 
be who ean mistake for this a local acclamation, or 
& transitory ontory—transitory though it be for 
years, local though fram a Nation, Still more 
lamentable is his error who can believe that there 
is any thing of divine infallibility in the elamour 
of that small though loud portion of the cormmunity, 
ever governed by fuctitions influence, which, under 
the name of the Pwnric, passes itself, upon tho 
unthinking, for the Pxorix, Towards the Public, 
the Writer hopes that he feels ns much deference 
as it is entitled to: but to the People, philoro- 
phically characterised, and to the embodied spirit 
of their knowledge, so far as it exists and moves, 
at tho present, faithfully supported by its two wings, 
the past and the future, his devout respect, his 
reverence, is due. He offers it willingly and readily; 
and, this dono, takes leave of his Readers, by 
assuring them—that, if he were not persuaded that 
the contents of these Volumes, and the Werk to 
which they are subsidiary, evines something of the 
Vision and the Faculty divine; and that, both in 
words and things, they will operate in their degree, 


DEDICATION. 
PREPIXED 10 THE EDITION OF 1015. 


SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, 

‘My ran Sin Guoror, 
j Accept my, thanks for the permission given. 
‘me to dedicate these Volumes to you. In addi- 
lively pleasure derived from general con. 
siderations, I feel a particular satisfaction ; for, by 
‘these Poems with your Name, 1 seem to 
| imyself in some degree to repay, by au appropriate 
honour, the great obligation which I owe to one 
part of the Collection—as having been the means 
of first making us personally known to each other, 
| Upon mnch of the remainder, also, you have a 
peculiar claim,—for some of the best pieces were 
composed under the shade of your own groves, 
upon the classic ground of Coleorton; where I 
‘was animated by the recollection of those illustri- 
ous Poets of your name and family, who were born. 
in that neighbourhood ; and, we may be assured, 
did not wander with indifference by the dashing 
atream of Grace Dieu, and among the rocks that 
diversify the forest of Charnwood.—Nor is there 
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“Tn powers requisite for the production of 
poetry are: first, those of Observation and De- 
| seription,—i. «,, the ability to observe with accuracy 
things as they are in themselves, and with fidelity 
| to describe them, unmodified by any passion or 
feeling existing in the mind of the describer: 
whether the things depicted be actually present 
to the senses, or have a place only in the memory. | thom to be repeated. 















jection to external objects, much in the ssme 
way as a translator or engraver ought to be 
to his original, 2Qndly, Sensibility—which, the 
more exquisite it is, the wider will be the range 
of » poet's perceptions; and the more will he be 
incited to observe objects, both as they exist in 
themselves and as reacted upon by his own 
sensibility has been marked in the character of 
the Poet delineated in the original preface.) Sdly, 
Reflection, — which makes the Poet acquainted 
with the value of actions, images, thoughts, and 
feelings ; and assists the sonsibility in perceiving 
their conncetion with each other. 4thly, Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,— to modify, to create, and to 
associate. Sthly, Invention,—by which characters 
are composed out of materials supplied by ob- 
servation; whether of the Poot’s own heart and 
mind, or of external life and nature; and 
such incidents and situations produced as arc 


fitted to do justice to the characters, sentiments, 
and passions, which the Poot undertakes to 
Mustrate. And, lastly, Judgment—to deciie 
how and where, and in what degre, each of 
these faculties ought to be exerted ; so that the 
Tess shall not be sacrificed to the greater ; nor the 
greater, slighting the less, arrogate, to its own 
injury, more than its due. By judgment, also, is 
determined what are the Inws and appropriate 
graces of every species of composition*®. 

‘The materials of Pootry, by these powers col- 
Teeted and produced, are enst, by means of various 
moulds, into divers forms, The moulds may be 
‘enumeratod, and the forms specified, in the follow- 
ing onler. Ist, The Narrative,— including the 
Epopmia, the Historie Poem, the Tale, the Ro- 
manoe, the Mock-heroic, and, if the spirit of 
Homer will tolerate such neighbourhood, that dear 
production of our days, the metrical Novel. Of 
this Class, the distinguishing mark is, that the 
Narrator, however liberally his speaking agents be 
introduced, is himself the source from which every 
thing primarily flows. Epic Poots, in order that 
their mode of comporition may accord with the 
elevation of their subject, represent themselves as 
singing from the inspiration of the Muse, ¢ Arma. 
virwmque cons,’ but this is a fiction, in modern 
times, of slight value: the Mind or the Paradise 





* Au sensibility to harmony of numbers, and the power 
of producing it, are Invariably attendants upon the facn)- 
‘les above specified, nothing has been said upon these 
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most impressive to the imagination, and most | 





Lost would gain little in our estimation by being 
chanted, ‘The other poets who belong to this class 
are commonly content to tell their tale ;—so that 
of the whole it may be affirmed that they neither 
require nor reject the accompaniment of music. 
2ndly, The Dramatic,—eonsisting of Tragedy, 
Historie Drama, Comedy, and Masque, in whieh 
the poet docs not appear at all in his own person, 
and where the whole aetion is carried on by xpeech 
and dialogue of the agents; musie being admitted 
only incidentally and rarely, ‘The Opera may be 
placed here, inasmuch as it proceeds by dialogue; 
though depending, to the degree tht it does, upon 
music, it has a strong claim to be ranked with 
the lyrical. The characteristic and impassioned 
Epistle, of which Ovid and Pope have given 
examples, considered as a species of monodrama, 
may, without impropriety, be placed in this class. 

Srdly, The ining the the 
Ode, the Elegy, the Song, and the Ballad; iu all 
which, for the production of their full effect, an 
accompaniment of music is indispensable, 

Athly, ‘The Ldyliiam,—doseriptive chiefly either 
of the processes and appearances of external 
nature, a8 the Seasons of Thomson; or of cha- 
racters, manners, and sentiments, as are Shen- 
stone's Schoolmistress, The Cotter's Saturday 
Night of Burns, The Twa Dogs of the same 
Author; or of these in conjunction with the 
appearances of Nature, as most of the pieces of 
‘Theocritus, the Allegro and Penseroso of Milton, 
Beattio’s Minstrel, Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 
‘The Epitaph, tho Inscription, the Sonnet most of 
tho opistles of pocts writing in their own persons, 
and all loco-descriptive poetry, belong to thin class. 

Silly, Didsctie,—the principal object of which 
is direct instruction; as the Poem of Lucretius, 
the Georgics of Virgil, The Flocce of Dyer, 
Mason's English Garden, &c. 

And, lastly, philosophieal Satire, like that of 
Horace and Juvenal; personal and occasional 
Satire rarely comprehending sufficient of the 
general in the individual to be dignified with the 
name of poetry. 

Ont of the three Inst has been constructed 
a composite arder, of which Young's Night 
Thoughts, and Cowper's Task, are excellent 
examples, 


It is deducible from the above, that poems, 
spparently miscellaneous, may with propriety bo 
arranged cither with reference to the powers of 
tnind predominant in the production of them ; or 
to the mould in which they mre cast; or, lastly, 
$6 the wate’ to whlch they: relate From each 
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the following Poems have 
into classes; which, that the work | therefore, 

‘obyiously correspond with the course of 
human life,and for the sake of exhibiting in it the 


ing with Old Age, Death, and Immortality. My 
guiding wish was, that the amall. pleces of which 
‘these volames consist, thus discriminated, might 
be regarded under a two-fold view; 8 composing 
an entire work within themselves, and as adjuncts 
to the philosophical Poem, The Recluse.” This 
arrangement has long presented itself habitually 
to my own mind, Nevertheless, I should have 
preferred to scatter the contents af these volumes 
atrandom, if I had been persuaded that, by the 
plan adopted, any thing material would be taken 
from the natural effect of the pivees, individually, 
on the mind of the unreflecting Reader, I trust 
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without liberty to tread in any path but that to 
which it confines him. Tt is not easy to find out 
how imagination, thus explained, differs from 
distinct remembrance of images; or fancy from 
quick and vivid recollection of them: each is 
nothing more than a mode of memory. If the two 
words bear the above meaning, and no other, what 
term is left to designate that faculty of which the 
Poot is all compact ;’ he whose eye glances from 
earth to heaven, whose spiritual attributes body 
forth what his pen is prompt in turning to shape ; 
or what isleft to characterise Fancy, as insinuating 
herself into the heart of objects with creative 
activity !—Imagination, in the sense of the word 
as giving title to a class of the following Poems, 
has no reference to images that are metely a faith- 
ful copy, existing in the mind, of absent external 
objects; but is» word of higher import, denoting 
operations of the mind upon those objects, and 
processes of creation ar of composition, governed 
by certain fixed laws, I proceed to illustrate my 
meaning by instances, A parrot hangs from the 
wires of his cage by his beak or by his claws; or 
‘a monkey from the bough of a tree by his paws or 
his tail, Each creature does so literally and 


actually, In the first Ecloguo of Virgil, the shep- 


herd, thinking of the time when he is to take leave 
of his farm, thus addresses his goats :— 


«Non €gn vos posthao viridi projectns in antro 
‘Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo." 


© half way down 
‘Mange ono who gathers samphire,* 


is the well-known expression of Shakspeare, de- 
fineating an ordinary image upon the cliff of 
Dover, In these two instances is a slight exer 
tion of the faculty which I denominate imagination, 
its the use of one word: neither the goats nor the 
samphire-gatherer do literally hang, as does the 
parrot or the Monkey; but, presenting to the 
senses something of such an appearance, the mind 
in itsactivity, for its own gratification, contemplates 
them as hanging. 

* Aa when far off at sea a fleet desoried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoetial winds 

‘Close railing from Hengala, or the isle 

‘Of Ternate ar Tidore, whence merchants bring 

‘Their spicy drugs ; they on the trading flood 

‘Through the wide Ethioplan to the Capo 
Ply, stemming nightly toward the Pole: so seemed 
‘Par off the flying Fiend.’ 


Here is the fall strength of the imagination 
involved in the word Aangs, and exerted upon the 
whole image: First, the flect, an aggregate of 
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many ships, is represented as one mighty person, 
whose track, we know and feel, is upon the waters 5 
but, taking sdvantage of its appearance to the 
senses, the Poet dares to represent it as hanging tm 
the clouds, both for the gratification of the mind in 
contemplating the image itself, and in reference to 
the motion and appearance of the sublime objects 
‘to which itis compared. 

‘From impressions of sight we will pass to those 
of sound ; which, as they must necessarily be of a 
less definite character, shall be sélected from these 
vemos = 

‘Over his own sweot voice the Stock-dave broads ,* 
‘of the same bird, 


“This voice was buried among trees, 
‘Yet to be cameat by the Breese ;* 


+0, Cuckoo! shall f call thee Bird, 
‘Or but a wandering Foice?* 


‘The stock-dove is ssid to cos, a sound well 
imitating the note of the bird; but, by the inter- 
vention of the metaphor broods, the affections are 
called in by the imagination to assist in marking 
the manner in which the bird reiterates and pro- 
longs her soft note, as if herself delighting to listen 
to it, and participating of a still and quiet satisfae- 
tion, like that which may be supposed inseparable 
from the continuous process of incuhation. * His 
‘voice wns buried among trees,’ a metaphor express- 
ing the love of seclusion by which this Bird is 
marked ; and characterising its note as not par- 
taking of the shrill and tho piercing, and therefore 
more casily deadened by the intervening shade; 
yet a note so peculiar and withal so plensing, that 
the breeze, gifted with that love of the sound which 
the Poot feels, penetrates the shades in which it ia 
‘entombed, and conveys it to the ear of the listener. 

Shall I oall thee Bird, 
‘Or but a wandering Voice?" 


‘This concise interrogation characterised the 
‘seeming ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, and 
dispossestos the ereature almost of « eerporeal 
existence; the Imagination being tempted to this 
exertion of her power by a consciousness in the 
memory that the cuckoo is almost 
heard throughout the season of spring, but seldom 


of each other, 
and immediately endowed by the mind with pro- 
pertics that do not inhere in them, upon an incite- 
ment from properties and qualities the existence of 
hick fa tobaerent med ohrybous, These procemes of 


















4 Aaa hogo stone Is sometimes seen to lig 
‘Couched on the bald top of an eminence, 
“Wonder to all who do the samo ospy 













Buch weomod this Man ; not all ative or dead 
“Nor all asleep, in bls extreme old age. 
* 














the figure and condition of the aged Man ; who 
is divested of so much of the indications of life 
and motion as to bring him to the point where 
the two objects unite and coalesce in just com- 
parison. After what has been said, the image of 
the cloud need not be commented upon, 

‘Thus far of an endowing or modifying power : 
but the Imagination also shapes and creates ; and 
how! By innumerable processes ; and in none 
does it more delight than in that of consolidating 
‘sumbers into unity, and dissolving and separating 
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and, where they admit of modificstion, it is 
enough for her purpose if it be slight, limited, 
and evanescent. Directly the reverse of these, 
are the desires and demands of the Imagination. 
She recoils from every thing bat the plastic, the 
pliant, and the indefinite. She leaves it to Fancy 
to deseribe Queen Mab as coming, 


In shape no bigger than an agatestone 
Un the fore-finger of an alderman,’ 


Having to speak of stature, she does not tell 
you that her gigantic Angel was as tall as Pom 
pey’s Pillar; much Jess that he was twelve cubits, 
or twelve hundred cubits high; or that his dimem+ 
sions equalled those of Teneriffe or Atlas ;— 
because these, and if they were # million times 
as high it would be the same, are bounded: The 
expression ig, ‘His stature reached the sky!” 
the illimitable firmament !—When the Tmagina- 
























































gionsubjected themindsof the greatest pocts in those 
tries too much to the bondage of definite form; 
from which the Hebrews were preserved by their 
abhorrence of idolatry, This abhorrence was almost 
as strong in our great epic Poet, both from cir 
cumstances of his life, and from the constitution 
of his mind. However imbued the surface might 
be with classical literature, he was a Hebrew in 
soul; and all things tended in him towards the 
sublime. Spenser, of a gentler nature, maintained 
his freedom by aid of his allegorical spirit, at one 
time inciting him to crente persons out of abstrac- 
tions; and, at another, bys superior effort of genius, 
to give the universality and permanence of abstrac- 
tions to his human beings, by means of attributes 
and emblems that belong to the highest moral 
truths and the purest sensations,—of which his 
charneter of Una is a glorious example. Of the 
human and dramatic Imagination the works of 
Shakspeare are an inexhaustible source. 


*L tax not you, ye Elements, with unkindness, 
I never gave you kingdoms, call"d you Daughters?" 


And if, bearing in mind the many Poets distin- 
guished by this prime quality, whoeo names I 
omit to mention ; yet justified by recolleetion 
of the insults which the ignorant, the ineapable, 
and the presumptnona, have heaped apon these 
and my other writings, 1 may be permitted to 
anticipate the judgment of posterity upon myself, I 
shall declare (eensurable, I grant, if the notoriety 
of the fact above stated does not justify me) that I 
have given in these unfavourable times, evidence 
of exertions of this faculty upon its worthicst 
objects, the external universe, the moral and reli- 
gious sentiments of Man, his natural affections, 
and his nequired passions ; which have the same 
ennobling tendency as the productions of men, in 
this kind, worthy to be bolden in undying remem- 
brance. 

‘To the mode in which Pancy has already been 
characterised as the power of evoking and com- 
bining, or, ae my friend Mr. Coleridge has styled 
it, «the nggregative and associative power,’ my 
objection is only that the definition is too general. 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to 
combine, belong as well to the Imagination as 
to the Fancy ; but either the materials evoked 
and combined are different; or they are brought 
together under a different law, and for a different 
purpose. Fancy does not require that the mate. 
rials which she makes use of should be 
of ehange in their constitution, frum her touch 5 












‘Yet is it not the less true that Fancy, a8 she is an 
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active, is als, under her own laws and in ber own | 
spirit, u creative fscalty. In what manner Fancy | 
ambitoonly aims at a rivalship with Imagination, | 
and Imagination stoops to work with the materials 


Though myself a water-drinker, I cammot reset 


| dhe pleasure of transeriting what follows, os am 


instance still more happy of Fancy employed im 
the treatment of fecing than, in ims preceding 


of Fancy, might be illustrated frum the compo- | pamages, the Pocm supplies of her management 
sitions of all cloquent writers, whetber in prose | of forms. 


or verve; and chiefly from thee of our own | 
Country. Scaredy a page of the impassioned | 
parts of Bishop Taylor's Works can be opened | 
that shall ot afford examples.—Referring the | 
Reader to those inestimable volumes, I will con- | 
tent myself with placing a conceit (ascribed to ' 
Lord Chesterfidd) in contrast with a passage 
from the Paradise Lost :— 
“The dews of the evening most carefally shun, 

‘They are the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.’ 
After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with 
other appearances of sympathising Nature, thus, 
marks the immediate consequence, i 

* Bky lowered, and, muttering thunder, eome sad drops 

‘Wept at completion of the mortal sin.” 

The associating link is the same in each instance : | 
Dew and rain, not distinguishable from the liquid | 
substance of tears, are employed as indications of | 
sorrow. A flash of surprise is the effect in the | 
former case ; a fiash of surprise and nothing more ; 
for the nature of things does not sustain the com- 
bination. In the latter, the effects from the act, 
of which there is this immediate consequence and 
visible sign, are 20 momentous, that the mind 
acknowledges the justice and reasonableness of the 
sympathy in nature so manifested; and the sky 
weeps drops of water as if with human eyes, as 
“Earth had before trembled from her entrails, 
and Nature given a second groan? 

Finally, I will refer to Cotton’s “Ode upon 
Winter,” an admirable composition, though stained 
with ome peculiarities of the age in which he 
lived, for a general illustration of the charac- 
teristics of Fancy. The middle part of this ode 
contains a most lively description of the entrance 
of Winter, with his retinue, as A palsied king,’ 
and yet s military monarch,—edvancing for con- 
quest with his army; the several bodies of which, 
and their arms and equipments, are described with 
a rapidity of detail, and a profusion of fanciful 
comparisons, which indieate on the part of the 
Poet extreme activity of intellect, and a corre- 
spondent hurry of delightful feeling. Winter 
retires from the foe into his fortress, where 
‘a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellared in; 


Liquor that will the siege maintain 
Should Fhobus ne'er return again.” 











"Tis that, that gives the port rage, 
And thaws the gelly’d blood of age: 
‘Matures the young. restores the eld. 
And makes the fainting coward badd. 


It tags the careful head to rest, 
Calms palpitations in the breast, 
Renders oar lives’ misiortume sweet = 
2 8 © © © @ 8 


‘Then let the chill Sirocco blow, 
And gird us round with hills of snow, 
Or else go whistle to the shore, 
And make the bollow mountains roar, 


‘Whilst we together jovial sit 
Careleas, and crowned with mirth and wit, 
‘Where, though bleak winds confine ws home, 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 


‘We'll think of all the Frieads we know, 
‘And drink to all worth drinking to ; 

When having drunk all thine and mine, 
‘We rather shall want bealths than wine. 


Bat where Friends fail us, we Tl supply 
Our friendships with our charity ; 

‘Men that remote in sorrows live, 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 


We ‘ll drink the wanting into wealth, 
‘And those that languish into health, 
The afflicted into joy ; th’opprest 
Into security and rest. 


The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more kind, 
And in restraint who stifled lie, 
Shall taste the air of liberty. 


‘The brave shall triumph in success, 
The lovers shall have mistresses, 
Poor unregarded Virtue, praise, 
And the neglected Poet, bays- 


‘Thus sball our healths do others good, 
‘Whilst we ourselves do all we would; 
For, freed from envy and from care, 

‘What would we be but what we are?” 


When I sate down to write this Preface, it was 
my intention to have made it more comprebensive ; 
but, thinking that I ought rather to apologise for 
detaining the reader so long, I will here conclude. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


1835. 


ome 


Ix the present volume, as in those that have pro- 
ceded it, the reader will have found occasionally 
opinions expressed apon the course of public affairw, 
and foolings given vent to as national interests ox- 
cited them, Since nothing, T trust, has been 
uttered but in the spirit of reflective patriotiam, 
those notices are left to produce their own effect ; 
but, among the many objects of general concern,‘and 
the changes going forward, which I have glanced 
at in verse, are come especially affecting the lower 
orders of society: in reference to these, I wish 
here to add a few words in plain prose, 

Were I conseious of being able to do justice to 
those important topics, I might avnil myself of 
the periodical press for offering anonymously my 
thoughts, such as they are, to the world; but 1 
feel that, in procuring attention, they may derive 
some advantage, however amall, from my name, in 
addition to that of being presented in a less fogitive 
shape, It is also not impossible that the state of 
mind which seme of the foregoing poems may have 
Produced in the reader, will dispose him to receive 
more readily the impression which I desire to 
make, and to admit the conclusions I would esta- 
blish, 


I, The first thing that presses upon my attention 
is the Poor-Law Amendment Act. I am aware of 
tho magnitude and complexity of the subject, and 
the unwearied atteution which it has recived from 
men of far wider experience than my own; yet I 
cannot forbear touching upon one point of it, and 
to this Twill confine myself, though not insensible 
to the objection which may reasonably be brought 
against treating a portion of this, or any other, 
great scheme of civil polity from the 
whole. The point to which I wish to draw the 
reader's attention is, that al! persons who cannot 
find employment, or procure wages sufficient to 
support the body in health aud strength, are 
entitled to & maintenance by law. 

his diate of Beaaeliy bs saksbviodged bits 
Report of the Commissioners: but is there not 
room for apprehension that some of the regulations 
of the new act have m tendency to render the prin- 


ciple nagatory by difficulties thrown in the way of 
applying it! If this be so, persons will not be 
wanting to show it, by examining the provisions of 
the act in detail,—an attempt which would be quite 
out of place here; but it will not, therefore, be 
deemed in one who fears that the 
prudence of the head may, in framing some of 
those provisions, have supplanted the wisdom of 
the heart, to enforce a principle which cannot 
be violated without infringing upon one of the 
most precious rights of the English people, and 
opposing ono of the most mcred claims of civilised 


humanity. | 

There can be no greatér error, in this depart- 
ment of legislation, than the belief that this prin- 
ciple does by necessity operste for the degradation 
of those who claim, or are so cireumstanced as 
to make it likely they may claim, through laws 
founded upon it, relief or assistance. The direct 
contrary is the truth: it may be unanswerwbly 
maintained that its tendency is vo raise, not to de- 
pres; by stumping « value upon life, which ean 
belong to it only where the laws have placed men 
who are willing to work, and yet cannot find em- 
ployment, above the necessity of looking for pro- 
tection against hunger and other natural cvils, 
ckther to individual and casual charity, to despair 
and death, or to the breneh of law by theft, or 
violence. 

And here, as in the Report of the Commissioners, 
the fundamental principle las been recognised, 
Tam not st ise with them any farther than 
T am compelled to believe that their ‘remedial 
measures’ obstruct the application of it more than 




















if it be not safe to toach the abstract que: 
tion of man's right in a social state to help him- 


-caune, they may be unable to support themselves. 

‘Let us now consider the salutary and benign 
operation of this principle. Here we must have 
recourse to elementary feelings of human natarc, 
and to truths which from their very obviousness 
‘are apt to be slighted, till they are forced upan 


after tho Full, as exclaiming, in the anguish of 
his soul— 


+ Did Trequest Thee, Maker, from my clay 
‘To mould mo man ; did f setielt Thee 


nd origin of earthly existence have been brought 
‘back to the mind by its impending close in tho | i 
pangs of destitution, But as long na, in our 
legiclation, due weight shall be given to this 
no man will be foreed to bewail tho gift 

of Life in hopeloss want of the necessaries of life. 
Englishmen have, therefore, by the progress 
of civilisation among them, been placed in cir- 













by his rifle-gun, may be made the means of keep- 
ing him and his companions alive, As miserable 
is that of some savage Islander, who, when the 
land has ceased to afford him sustenance, watehes 
for food which the waves may cast up, or in vain 
endearours to extract it from the inexplorable 
deep, But neither of these is ina state of wretch- 
edness comparable to that, which is s0 often 
endured in civilised socicty: multitudes, in all 
ages, have known it, of whom may be said >— 


“Homeless, near » thousand homos they stood, 
And near s thousind tables pined, and wanted food.! 


Justly might I be accused of wasting time 
in an uncalled-for attempt to excite the feel- 
‘ings of the reader, if systems of political economy, 
widely spread, did not impugn the principle, and 
if the safeguards against such extremities were 
left unimpaired. It is broadly asserted by many, 
that overy man who endeavours to find work, may 
find it; were this assertion capable of being veri- 
fied, there still would remain a question, what 
kind of work, and how far may the labourer be 
At for it! For if sedentary work is to be exchanged 
for standing; and some light and nice exercise of 
the fingers, to which an artimn has been accus- 
tomed all his life, for severe Labour of the arms; 
the best efforts would turn to little account, and 
oceasion would be given for the unthinking and 
the unfecling unwarrantably to reproach those 
who are put upon such employment, as idle, 
froward, and unworthy of relief, either by law 
or in any other way! Woro this statement 
correct, there would indeed be an end of the 
argument, the principle here maintained would 
be superseded. But, alas! it is far otherwise. 
That principle, applicable to the benefit of all 
countries, is indispensable for England, upon whose 
const familios nro perpetually doprived of their 
support by shipwreck, and where large masses 
of men are so liable to be thrown out of their 
ordinary means of gaining bread, by changes in 
commercial intercourse, subject mainly or solely 
to the will of forvign powers; by new discoveries 
in arts and manufactures; and by reckless Inws, 
in conformity with theories of political economy, 
whieh, whether right or wrong in the abstract, 
have proved a scourge to tens of thousands, by 
the abruptness with which they have been carried 
into practice, 

But it is altogether compulsory 
relief to the able-bodied, and the number of those 
who stand in need of relief will steadily diminish 
through 4 conviction of an absolute necessity for 

















greater forethought, and more prudent care of o 
man’® Undoubtedly it would, but so also 
would it, and in a much greater degree, if the 
legislative provisions were retained, and parochial 
relief administered under the care of the upper 
classes, as it ought to be. For it has been invaria- 
bly found, that wherever the funds have been 
raised and applied under the superintendence of 
gentlemen and substantial proprictors, acting in 
vestrics,and as overseers, pauperiem has diminished 
accordingly. Proper care in that quarter would 
effectually check what is felt in somo districts to 
be one of the worst evils in the poor law system, 
viz, the readiness of small and needy proprietors 
to join in imposing rates that noomingly subject 
them to great haniships, while, in fact, this is done 
with a mutual understanding, that the relief each 
is ready to bestow upon his still poorer neighbours 
will be granted to himself, or his relatives, should 
it hereafter be applied for. 

But let us look to inner sentiments of a nobler 
quality, in order to know what we have to build 
upon, Affecting proofs occur in every one’s 
experience, who is acquainted with the unfortunate 
and the indigent, of their unwillingness to derive 
their subsistence from aught but their own funds 
or labour, or to be indebted to parochial assistance 
for the attainment of any object, however dear to 
them, A case was reported, the other day, froma 
coroner's inquest, of a pair who, through the space 
of four years, had carried about their dead infant 
fram house to house, and from lodging to lodging, 
as their necessities drove them, rathor than ask 
the parish to bear the expense of its interment;— 
the poor creatures lived in the hope of one day 
being able to bury their child at their own cost. 
It must have been heart-rending to see aed hear 
the mother, who had been called upon to account 
for the state in which the body was found, make 
this deposition. By some, judging coldly, if not 
harshly, this conduct might be imputed to an 
uowarrantable pride, as she and her husband had, 
it is truc, been once in prosperity. But examples, 
where the spirit of independence works with equal 
strength, though not with like miserable accom- 
paniments, are frequently to be found even yet 
among the humblest peasantry aod mechanics 
‘There is not, then, sufficient case for doubting 
that a like sense of honour may be revived among 
the people, and their ancient habits of independence 
restored, without resorting to those severities which 
the now Poor Law Act haa introduced, 

‘But even if the surfaces of things only are te be 
examined, we have « right to expect that Lewgivers 
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should take into account the various tempers and 


With all due deference to the particular expo- 
rience, and general intelligence of the individuals 
who framed the Act, and of those who in and out 
of parliament have approved of and supported it; 
it may be said, that it proceeds too much upon the 
presumption that it is a labouring man’s own fant 


from a gradual fall in the price of lnbour, without 
‘correspondent one in the price of provisions; 90 
‘that mon who may have ventured upon the marriage 
state with a fair prospect of maintaining their 
families in comfort and happiness, sec them reduced 
ta pittance which no effort of theirs can increase t 
‘Letit be remembered, also, that there are thousands: 
‘with whom vicious habits of expense are not the 
cause why they do not store up their gains; but 
they are generous and kind-hearted, and ready to 
help their kindred and friends; meroover, they 
have a faith in Providence that those who have 
been prompt to assist others, will not be left 
destitute, should they themselves come to need, 
By acting from these blended feelings, numbers 
havo rendered themselves incapable of standing 
‘up against a sndden reverse. Nevorthcless, these 
men, in common with all who have the misfortune 
tobe in want, if many thoorists had their wish, 
‘would be thrown upon one or other of those three 
sharp points of condition before adverted to, from. 
which the intervention of law has hitherto snved 
them. 


All that has boen said tends to show how the 
Principle contended for makes the gift of life more 








‘than that such a one should either be dt 
wrong, or be cast to the earth in utter’ 


that such emotions are not given 
for their own sakes: there, the 
clares to them that sympathy m 

action ; and if there exist a pr 
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that the power to relieve is utterly inadequate to 
the demand, tho eye shrinks from communication 
with wretchedness, and pity and compassion 
languish, like any other qualities that are deprived 
of their natural aliment, Let these considers. 
tions be duly weighed by those who trust to the 
hope that an increase of private charity, with all 
its advantages of superior discrimination, would 
more than compensate for the abandomment of 
those principles, the wisdom of which has been 
here insisted upon. How discouraging, also, would 
be} the sense of injustice, which could not fail 
to arise in the minds of the well-disposed, if the 
burden of supporting the poor, a burden of which 
the selfish have hitherto by compulsion borne a 
ehare, should now, or hereafter, be thrown exclu- 
sively upon the benevolent. 

By having pat an end to the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, the British people are exalted in the 
scale of humanity ; and they cannot but feel so, 
if thoy look into themselves, and duly consider 
their relation to God and their fellow-creatures, 
That was a noble advance; but = retrograde 
movement will assuredly be made, if ever the 
Principle, which has been here defended, should 
be either avowedly abandoned or but ostensibly 
retained. 

But after all, there may be a little reason to 
apprehend permanent injury from any experiment 
that may be tried, On the one wide will be 
human nature rising up in her own defence, and 
on the other prudential selfishness acting to the 
same purpose, from # conyiction that, without a 
compulsory provision for the exigencies of the 
labouring multitude, that degree of ability to re- 
gulate the price of labour, which is indispensable 
for the reasonable interest of arts and manufac~ 
tures, cannot, in Great Britain, be upheld. 


IL. In poem of the foregoing collection, allusion 
is made to the state of the workmen congregated in 
manufactories. In order to relieve many of the 
ovils to which that class of socioty are subject and 
to establish @ better harmony between them and 

| their employers, it would be well to repeal such 
Jaws as prevent the formation of joint-stock com- 


these societies, inherent in the mind of those whom 
they would obviously benefit. But the combina- 
tions of masters to keep down, unjustly, the price 
of Inbour would be fairly checked by them, ax 
far as they were practicable ; they would encourage 
economy, inasmuch as they would enable a man to 


tt 
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zi 


owoll-aneaning persons 
porters of a Reform Bill, the qualities and powers 
of which, whether destructive or constructive, 
they would otherwise have been afraid of; and even 
the framers of that bill, swayed as they might be 
by party resentments and persoual ambition, 





| profitless regrets ; and let those party distinctions 
vanish to their very names that have separated 
‘men who, whatever course they may have pur- 
‘sued, have ever had a bond of union in the wish 


dered for so long a period of time this country the 
| happiost and worthiest of which there is any record 
tinee the foundation of civil society. 


‘There is » loud clamour for extensive change in 
‘that department. ‘The elamour would be entitled 
to more respect if they who are the most eager to 
swell it with their voices were not generally the 
‘Mont ignorant of the real state of the Church, and 
‘tho service it renders to the community. Reform 
is the word employed. Let us panse and consider 
what sonse it is apt to carry, and how things are 
confounded by alax use of i, The great religious 

| fteformation, in the sixteenth century, did not 
profess to be a new construction, but a restaration 
of something fallen into decay, or put out of sight, 


‘That familiar and justifiable use of the word seems | i 


to have paved the way for fallacies with respect to 
the term reform, which it is difficult to escape from, 
Were we to speak of improvement, and the cor- 
rection of abuses, we should run lees riek of being 
deceived oursclyes, or of misleading others, We 
should be less likely to fall blindly into the belief, 
that the change demanded is a renewal of some- 
thing thnt has existed before, and that, therefore, 
we have experience on our side; nor should we 
bo equally tempted to beg the question, that the 
change for which we are eager must be advan- 
tageous. From generation to generation, men are 
the dupes of words; and it is painful to observe, 
that so many of our species are most tenacious of 
those opinions which they have formed with the 
least consideration. They who are the roadiest to 


bent will be revived, by being iu nes 


with the ardour of youth, when | 
have languished throngh am 
ness that they have not p 
among his flock as, when he fi 
charge, he fondly hoped, 

‘Let one remark, and that 
portant, be added, A eurate, 
first time upon his office, 

a course of expense, and with » 
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the use of money, that, in his new situation, he ts 
apt to fall unawares into pecuniary difficulties, If 
this happens to him, much more likely is it to 
happen to the youthful incumbent ; whose relations, 
to his parishioners and to society, are more com> 
plicated ; and, his income being larger and indepen- 
dent of another, a costlier style of living ia required 
of him by public opinion. Lf embarrassment should 
ensue, and with that unavoidably some loss of 
respectability, his future usefulness will be propor- 
tionably impaired: not so with the curate, for he 
can casily remove and start afresh with a stock of 
exporionceand an unblemished reputation ; whereas 
‘the early indiscretions of an incumbent being rarely 
forgotten, may be impediments to the efficacy of 
his ministry for the remainder of his life. The 
tame observations would apply with equal force to 
doctrine. A young minister is liable to errors, 
from his notions being etther too lax oroverstrained. 
Tn both cares it would prove injurious that the 
error should be remembered, after study and ro- 
flection, with advancing years, shall have brought 
him to @ clearer discerument of the truth, and 
Detter judgment in the application of it. 

At must be acknowledged that, among the regu- 
Intions of ecclesiastical polity, none at first view 
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support the truths of Christianity, and to diffuse 
‘ite blessings, 

A young man coming fresh from the place of 
‘his edoeation, cannot have brought with him these 
accomplishments ; and if the scheme of equalising 
church incomes, which many advisers are much 
bent upon, bo realised, so that there should be 
little or no secular inducement for a clergyman to 
desire a removal from the spot where lie may 
chance to have been first set down; surely not 
only opportunities for obtaining the requisite qua- 
lifications would be diminished, but the motives 
for desiring to obtain them would be proportionably 
weakened, And yet these qualifications are indis- 
pensable for the diffusion of that knowledge, by 
whieh alone the political philesophy of the New 
Testament can be rightly expounded, and ite 
precepts adequately enforced, In these times, 
when the press is daily exercising #0 great a power 
over the minds of the people, for wrong or for 
right a4 may happen, that preacher ranks among 
the first of benefactors who, without. stooping to 
the dirvet treatment of current polities and passing: 
events, can furnish infallible guidance through the 
delusions that surround them; and who, appealing 
to the sanctions of Scripture, may place the grounds 


are more attractive then that which prescribes for | of its injunctions in so clear a light, that disaffec~ 
every parish a resident incumbent. Howagreeable | tion shall cease to be cultivated a a laudable 
to picture t one’s self, as has been done by poets | propensity, and loynlty cleansed from the dishonour 
and romance-writers, fram Chaucer down to of a blind and prostrate obedience, 

Goldsmith, 2 man devoted to his ministerinl office, | It ix not, however, in regard to civic duties 
with not a wish or a thought ranging beyond the lone, that this in minister of the 
circuit of its cares! Nor is it in poetry and fiction | Gospel is important ; it is still more 60 for softening. 
only that such chareters are found; they are and subduing private and personal discontents. 
scattered, it is hoped not sparingly, over real life, In all places, and ot all times, men have gra- 
especially in sequestered and rural districts, where tuitously troubled themselves, because their sure 
there is but «mall influx of new inhabitants, and vey of the dispensations of Providence has been 
little change of oeeapation, Pho eplris of Gie | partial) and marrow y but sow Gay reideta ard Bo 
Gospel, unaided by acquisitions of profane learning greatly multipliod, men judge es they are tawjht, 
and experience in the world,—that spirit, and the | and repinings are engendered every where, by 
obligations of the sacred office may, in such situa-  imputations being cast upon the government ; and 
tions, suffice to effect most of what is needful. | are prolonged or aggravated by being ascribed to 
But for the complex state of society that prevails misconduct or injustice in rulers, when the indi- 
in England, much more is required, both im large | vidual himself only is in fault, If = Cheintinn 
towns, and in many extensive districts of the | pastor be competent to deal with these humours, 


















country. A minister there should not only be 
irreproachable in manners and morals, but accom- 
Plished in Jearning, as far as in possible without 
sacrifice of the least of his pastoral duties, As 
necessary, perhaps more 80, is it that he should be 
a citizen aswell a# a seholar ; thoroughly acquainted. 
with the structare of society, and the constitution 
ef civil government, and able to reason apon both 
with the most expert; all ultimately in order to 

















as they may be dealt with, and by no members of 
society 60 successfully, both from more 

and mare favourable opportunities of intercourse, 
and by aid of the authority with which he speak ; 
he will be a teacher of moderation, a dispenser of 
the windom that blunts approaching distress by 
submission to God's will, and lightens, by patience, 

which cannot be removed. 
We live im times when nothing, of public good 


 eachrynbenre emt ed 
-wisar spirit is at work for ts, 
A belter oye than oure MS 


Revelation points to the purity and pence of a 
future world; but our sphere of duty is upon 
earth; and the relations of impure and conflicting 

| FOP Sasi elie pepe 


frequent disappointment. 

desirable, then, is it, that n minister of the Gospel 
| should be versed in the knowledge of existing facts, 
| and be accustomed to a wide range of social cx- 
perience! Nor is it Iesa desirable for the parpose 
of counterbalancing and tempering in his own 
| mind that ambition with whieh spiritual power is 
| as apt to be tainted as any other spocies of power 
which mon covet or possess. 

‘It must be obvious that the scope of the argu- 
ment is to discourage an attempt which would 
introduce into the Church of England an equality 
of income, and station, upon the model of that of 
Scotland. The sounder part of the Scottish nation 
know what good their ancestors derived from their 
church, and feel how deeply tho living generation 
‘is indebted to it. They respect and love it, as ao- 
Sees tayra eriatley corny Spit el oi 


else may be wanting there, it would fiorcarpiohueeil 
to inquire, and might prove invidious to determine : 
one thing, however, is clear; that in all countries 
the temporalities of the Church Establishment 
should bear an analogy to tho stato af society, 


otherwise it cannot diffuse its influence through | i 


the whole community. In a country so rich and 
Tuxurious as England, the character of its clergy 
must unavoidably sink, and their influence be 
| every where impaired, if individuals from the 
upper ranks, and men of leading talents, are to 
have no inducements to enter into that body but 
‘such as are purcly spiritual, And this ‘tinge of 
socularity’ is no reproach to the clergy, nor does 
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would it be to expect that a knot of boys should 
draw upon the pittance of their pocket-money to 
build schools, ar out of the abundance of their dis- 
eretion be able to select fit masters to teach and 
keep them in order! Some, who clearly perceive 
the incompetence and folly of such o scheme for 
the agricultural part of the people, nevertheless 
think it feasible in large towns, where the rich 
tight subscribe for the religious instruction of the 
poor. Alna! they know little of the thick dark- 
ness that spreads over the streets and alleys of our 
large towns. The parish of Lambeth, a few years 
since, contained not more than one church and three 
or four «mall proprietary chapels, while dissenting 
chapels, of every denomination were still more sean- 
tily found there; yet the inhabitants of tho 
amounted af that time to upwards of 50,000. Were 
the parish chureh and the chapels of the Establish- 
ment existing there, an impediment to the spread 
of the Gospel among that mass of people! Who 
shall dare to say co! But if any one, in the face 
of the fact which has just been stated, and in op- 
position to anthentic reports to the same effet 
from various other quarters, should still contend, 
that a voluntary system is sufficient for the spread 
and maintenance of religion, we would ask, what 
kind of religion! wherein would it differ, among 
the many, from deplorable fanaticism # 

For the preservation of the Chureh Establish- 
ment, all men, whether they belong to it or not, 
could they perceive their true interest, would be 
strenuous: but how inadequate are its provisions 
for the needs of the country! and how much is it 
to be regretted that, while its zealous friends yield 
to alarms on account of the hostility of dissent, 
they should so much over-rate the danger to be 
apprehended from that quarter, and almost over- 
jook the fact that hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen, though formally and neminally 
of the Church of England, never enter her places 
of worship, neither have they communieation with 
her ministors! This deplorable state of things 
was partly produced by a deeay of zeal among the 
rich and influential, and partly by a want of duo 
expansive power in the constitution of the Batal 
lishment as regulated by law. Private benefactors, 
in their efforts to build and endow ehurches, have 
been frustrated, or too much impeded by legal 
obstacles: these, where they are unreasonable or 
unfitted for the times, ought to be removed ; and, 
koeping clear of intolerance and injustice, means 
should be used to render the presence and powers 
of the church commensurate with the wants of « 
shifting and still-increasing population. 


This cannot be offoctod, unless the English 
vindicate the truth, that, as her 
for the benefit of all (thongh not in 
equal degree), whether of ber communion or not, 
all should be mnde to contribute to its eupport, 
If this ground be abandoned, eauso will be given to 
fear that & moral wound may be inflicted upon 
the heart of the English people, for which a remedy 
cannot be speedily provided by the utmost efforts 
which the members of the Chureh will themselves 
be able to make, 

But let the friends of the church be of good 
cournge. Powers are st work, by which, under 
Divine Providence, she may be strengthened and 
the sphere of her usefulness extended; not by 
altorations in her Liturgy, accommodated ®o this 
or that domand of Gnical taste, nar by euttifiy off 
this or that from her articles or Canons, to which 


the eyes of thoso whose subtilty had been exercised 
im making thom, Latitudinarianiam is the par 
helion af liberty of conscience, and will ever 
suecessfally lay claim to a divided worship. 
Among Presbyterians, Soeinians, Baptists, and 
Independents, there will always be found numbers 
who will tire of their several creeds, and some 
will come over to the Church. Conyenticles may 
dimppear, congregations in each denomination 
may fall into deeay or be broken up, but the enn- 
quests which the National Church ought chiefly to 
aim at, lie among the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the unhappy outcasts who grow up with 
no religion at all, ‘The wants of these eannot 


the men of their choice may be inclined or com- 
pelled to follaw, it aay be confidently hoped that 
individuals acting in their private eapscities, will 
endeavour to make up for the deficiencies of the 
legislature. In it too much to expeet that prov 
prietors of large estates, where the inhabitants 
are without religious instruction, or whero it i* 


sparingly supplied, will deem it their duty to take 
part in this good work ; and that thriving mana- 
facturers and merchants will, in their several 
‘be sensible of tho like ebligation, 

‘and net upon it with generous rivalry ¢ 
Moreover, the force of public opinion is rapidly 
Increasing: and some may bend to it, who are not 
so happy a3 to be swayed by a higher motive; 
especially they who derive large incomes from 
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‘A nAnxixo sound the shepherd hears, 370 

A Book camo forth af late, called Peter Bett, 200 

A bright-husired company of youthful slaros 314 
Abruptly paused the strife ;—the field throughout, 240 
A dark plume fetch me from you blasted yow, 280 
Adiou, Rydatian Laurets! that have grown, 348 
Advance—come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 43 
Anrial Rock —whose solitary brow, 190 

A famous man is Robin Hood, £24 

A flock of aboop that leisurely pass by, 199 

A genial hearth, a hospitable board, 229 

Age! twine thy brows with fresh spring Sowers, 228 
Ah, think how one compelled for life to abide, 2) 
Ah, when the Rody, round which In Jove we clung, 1S 
Ab! where fs Palafox? Nor tongue nor pen, 45 

Ab why deceive ourselvea! ty no more St, 7 

Ald, glorious Martyrs, from your flelds of light, 22 
Alas! what boots the long inborious quest, 243 

A Hittlo onward lend thy guiding hand, 373 

All praise the Likeness by thy skill portrayed, 215 

A love-lorn Maid, at some far-distant time, 290 
Ambition—following down this far-famed slope, 264 
Amid a fertile region green with wood, 340 

Amid the arnokeof citios did you pass, 100 

Ani this dance of objects madness steals, 257 

Among « grave fraternity of Monks, 54 
Among the dwellers in the silent fields, 405 

Among the dwellings framed by birds, 197 

Among the mountains were we mursed, loved Stream, 349) 
A month, sweet Little-anes, is pust, 65 

An age hath been when eaxth was prood, 374 

A narrow gindle of rough stones and crags, 109 

And is it among rude untutored Dales, U3 

And {e this Yarrow f—This the Stream, 204 

And, not in-vain embodied to the sight, 390 

And sball, the Pontiff asks, profaneness flow, 518 

And what is Penance with Ler knotted thong, x2? 
And what melodious sounds at tines prevail, 320 

An Orpheus! an Orpheus t yes, Faith may grow bold, 145 


‘A pleasant musio floats along the Mero, 317 

A Poet (—He hath put his heart to school, 214 
A point of life beeween my Parents’ dust, 30 
Army of Clouds! ye winged Host la treops, 17 
‘A rock there ia whowe homely fromt, 74 

A Roman Mastor stands on Grecian ground, 241 
Around w witd and woody hill, 258 

Arran! a single crested Tenerilfe, 288 

Art thona Statist in the an, 364 


Art thou the bird whom Man loves best, 128 
A simple child, 56 

‘Av faith thus sanctified the warrior's crest, 230 
As indignation wastered grief, my tongue, 279 

Aw loaves are to the tree wheteon they grow, 331 

A slumber did my epirit seal, 144 

As often as I murmur here, 117 

An star that shines dopondent upon star, 329 

As tho colid uspeot of a suniows way, 208 

A stream, to mingle with your favourite Dee 2b 

A sudden conflict rises from the swell, 38 

As, when 2 storm hath orased, the birds regalo, 323 
As with the Stream our voyage we pursue, JI 

At early dawn, or rather when the alr, 40 

A Traveller on the ¢kirt of Sarum's Plain, 15 

A troublo, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 9 

At the comer of Waod Street, when daylight appears, 143 
Avaunt all epecious pitaney of mind, 246 

A voice, from long-expecting thousands sent, 32 
A volant Tribe of Bards on earth are found, 200 
Avon—a precious, an immortal name, 140 

A woight of awe not easy to be borne, 357 

A whirl-blast from bebind the bill, 114 

A winged Goddme—clothod in vesture wrought, 25 
A Youth too certain of his power to wade, 382 


Bard of the Fleece, whose skefiful genius made, 200 
‘Benumont ! it wae thy wish that I should rear, 196 
‘Before see another day, 01 

Before the world had past ber time of youth, 20 
‘Begone, thou fond presumptuous Elf, 114 

‘Beguiled tnto forgetfulness of care, 323 

Behold pupil of the monkish gown, 316 

Behold her, single in the Hold, 293 

Behold, within he leafy shade, 54 

Roloved Vale! 1 sald, when I shal} con, 198 
‘Beneath the concave of an April sky, 176 

‘Beneath these fruit-tree bonghs that shed, 1a 
‘Benwath yon eastern ridgo, the ersgxy bound, 419 
Be this the choren sito, the virgin wd, 33 

‘Between two sister moorland rills, 108 

‘Bishops and Pricits, blessed are ye, sf deep, 209 
Black Demons hovering o'er his mitred head, 328 
‘Hlest fs this Tslo—our native Land, 209 

‘Hlest Statesman Fe, whose mind's unselfists wilt, 25 
Bold words affirmed, in days when faith was strong, 382 
rare Schill ! by death delivered, take thy flight, 244 
right Piower! whose home is everywhere, 385 
Broken in fortune, but in mind entire, 38 
Brook and road, 143 

Brook! whose sockety the Poet socks, 208 

Brugia I saw attired with gulden light, 255 








Gaxons, overpowered, 317 
ye—who, if (whieh Heaven avert!) the Land, 240 
buoyant Spirit cheered, 270 
were they, yet tho mmo, 974 
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‘Dear Child of Nature, lot them rail, 16 

‘Dear fellow-trayellers? think not that the Muse, 255 
‘Dear native regions, f foretel, 1 

‘Doar Meliques,! from a pit of yilext mould, 250 
‘Doar to the Lares, and to the Graces vowed, 380 
Deep is tho lamentation ! not alono, 223. 
Dogencrate Douglas! ob, the unworthy Lord, 225 
‘Duparted Child! 1 could forgot thee once, #5 
Departing summer hath assumed, 375 
‘Deploratie his tot who tills the ground, 319 
‘Desire wo past illusions to recal, 32 

Dosponding Pathor! mark this altered bough, 207 
‘Despond who will—/ heard a yolco exclaim, 333 
Destined to war from vory infancy, 431 

‘Did pangs of grief for lenient time too oon, 253 
Dighonoured Rook and Ruin! that, by law, 8x7 
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Greta, what fearfal stenting ! when huge stoner, 369 
Grief, thou havt lost an ever-ready friend, 00 
Griove for the Man who hither eamo bereft, 977 


Had thiseffulgonce dsmppoared, 345 

Hail, orient Conqueror af gloomy Night, 262 

Wail to the fields—with Dwellings sprinkled o'er, 28 
‘Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour, 207 
Hall, Virgin Queen ! o'er many an envious bar, 225 
Holl, Zaragoza! If with unwet eye, 24 

Happy the fealing from the bosom thrown, 137 
Tard teak? exolaim the uadisolptined, to Yea, 87 
Hark! "tis the Thrush, undaunted, undeprest, 215 
‘Harmonious Powers with Nature work, 59H 

Harp! couldst thou venture, on thy boldest string, 126 
last thou seen, with flash Incessemt, 414 
———Hinat thou then survived, 130 

Haydon! let worthter Judges praise the will, 214 
Tlere Man more purely Hives lens oft doth fall, 919 
‘Here, on our native sail, we breathe once more, 237 
‘Here on their knees men swore: the stdoes were black, 24 
‘Tiere pause: tho Poot elatmi nt Toast this praise, 247 
Tere stood an Oak, that long had borne affixed, 141 
Here, where, of havoc tired and rash undoing, 217 
‘Her eyes are wild, ber hend fs bare, 106 

Her only pilot the soft breese, the boat, 198 

~ High bliss ia only fora liigher state,” 106 

‘High deeds, O Germans, are to come from you, 42 
‘igh in the breathlows ball the Minstrel sate, 15! 
‘High in our calling, Pelond!—Creative Art, 204 
Ligh on s broad unfertile tract of forest-skeieted Down, 64 
High on ber speculative tower, 263 

Mis simple truths dia Androw glean, 115 

Holy and heavenly Spirits as they are, 225 
Homeward we turn, Isle of Columba’s Cell, 238 
Hope rules a lund for ever green, 173 

Hope amniled when your nativity was cast, 355 
Hopes, what are they !—Beads of morning, 413 
Tiow art thou named t In search of what strange land, 211 
How beantiful, when up a lofty height, 10t 

How beautiful your presence, how benign, 215 

‘How blest the Maid whose heart—yet free, 264 
‘How olear, how keen, how marvelously bright, 205 
How disappeared he? Ask the newt and toad, 340 
ow fast the Marian death List is unretied, 226 

Mow profitiess the relies that we oull, 42 

Tlow richly glows the water's breast, @ 

‘How rich that forebead' calm expanse, 00 

How mad a weloome! To each voynger, 306 

‘How shall I paint thee ?—Be this naked stone, 206 
‘How soon—alaa! did Map, ereated pare, 319 

Mow sweet it fs, when mother Pancy recks, SiS 
‘Humanity, delighting to behold, 27 

Hunger, and sultry heatand nipping Winat, 965 


Jam not One who much or oft delight, 967 
Joome, ye little notsy Crow, 493 
Ldropped my pan ¢ and listened to tho Wind, 21 
Jowu | bless our slender Boat, 257 

Af from tho public way you turn your steps, 86 
If Life were slumber on a bed of down, 230 

If Nature, for a favourite ehihd, 365 

there be Prophetson whose spirits rest, 312 
If these betet Records, by the Muse's art, 200 
If the wholo woight of what we thlek and fecl, 204 
WY Oils great world of Soy and pain, 538 





If thou In the dear love of some ome Pricert, 435 
Tf to Tradition faith ‘be die, 0 

Wi with olf tove of you, dear Eiitlet 1 aeare, 270 
‘grieved for Buonsparté, with a vain, 29% 
Thave a boy of five yours old, 6 , 
eh pat pepe oe 


‘T marvel how Natare could ever find spece, Ma 

I met Louisa in the shade, 77 

Tmmured in Bothwell’s towers, at thes thy Brave, 340 

In Mhrugts town is many m street, 255 

In desultory walk through orehard grounds, 40 

An distant countries have I been, 62 7 

In duc observance of ao anelent rite, 24m 

‘Inland, within a hotlow wale, I stood, 208 

Tamate of a mountaln-dwelling, 0 

In my mind's eyo & Temple, tiloe a olowd, #17 

Intent on gathering wool from hedge and rake, 216 

In these fair vales hath many « tree, 415° 

Tn the sweet ahitre ef 

In this still place, remote from men, 222 

In treilised shed with clustering roses gay, 202 

Intrepid sons of Albion ! not by you, 290 a 

Tx youth from rocks to roel: I wont, 117 

Jones! as from Calais southward you and T, 296 

T row while yot the cattle, bent-opprest, 20) 

T saw = mother’s oye Intonstly betst, 19) 

Taw an aged Beggar in my wnlk, 425 

Leaw far off the dark top of a Pine, 974 

Law the figure of a lovely Maid, 298 . 

Is Death, when evil aguinst good hes fought, ad 

shiver, Spirit ferce and bold, 218 

Is itm reed that "s shaloen by the wis, 295 

Is then no nook of Bngtish ground seoure, 247 

Is then the final page before me spread, 208 

Ts there # power that cam sustain and ebioer, 346 

Is this, ye Gods, the Capttelian ELM, 274 

I thought of Thee, my partner and my guido, 298 

It de 4 beauteons evening, calm and free, 202 

Tt ts no Spirit who from teaver hath flown, 161 

If 4 not to be thought of that the Flood, 238 

Tt te tho firwt mild day of March, 3m 

[travelled among unkaown men, 78 

It semms a day, 142 

Te was a moral ond for which they fought, 54 

It wasn April morning : fresh and clear, 108 

1 'vo wateh'd you now a short hatf-howe, 78 

Just ns those final words were pennad, the sum broke out 
in power, 65 

‘I wandered lonely a a cloud, 144 

1 was thy Neighbour onoe, thou rugged PGo, 44 

‘T watch, ame long have watoh'd, with calm regret, 206 

1, who accompanied with faithful pace, 312 


Keep for the young the impassloned «mile, 17 


Lady ! 4 Pon (perhaps with thy rogue, 404 
Lady! I rifled « Parnassian Cave, 206 

‘Lady | the songs of Spring were in the grove, 26 
Lament! for Dicclostan's Gery wword, 315 

Lance, shield, and eword relingtéshod—at hte ete, 116 
‘Last night, without a voloe, that Vibes spake, 377 — 
Let other bants of angels sing, 7% 

Let thy whoet-barrow alone, 116 
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| Mook Virgin Mother, more benign, 289 
‘Men of the Western World ! in Pato's dark book, 37 
‘Men, who bave ceased to reverence, soon defy, 325 
t ‘and Love have met thee on thy road, 313 
I that T could trip o'r heaviest soil, 229 
that to some vacant hermitage, 316 
“twere no unprecedented feat, 290 
it T naw the footsteps of «throne, 202 
“Mid crowded obelisks and urns, 220 
‘Mid noon fs past ;—upon the sultry mead, 200 
‘Milton t thou sbouldst be Hving st this hour, 238 


‘Motions and Means, on land and sea at war, 357 
| My frame hath often trembled with delight, 280 
‘My beart leaps up when I bebotd, o4 


‘Nay, Travellor! rest. ‘This lonely Yew-troe stanis, 14 
Near Anlo's stream, I spied a gentle Dows, 275 


‘No mortal object did these eyes behold, 201 

No record tells of lance opposed to lance, 291 

Nor toorn the aid which Pancy oft doth lend, 313 
‘Nor shall the eternal roll af praise reject, 227 


‘Not envying Latian shades—if yet they throw, 20 
Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep, 21 
Not in the juetd intervals of life, 343, 

‘Not in the mines beyond the western matn, :150 
Not, like hin great Compeers, indignantly, 257 
Not Love, n0¢ War, nor the tumultuous ewell, 290 
Not ‘mid the world’s vain objoets that enslave, 242 
‘Not sedentary all; there are who roam 316 


One morning (raw it was and wot, A 
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Portentous change when History can r 

Praised be the Art whose aubtle power could stay, 199 
Praised bo the Rivers, from thelr mountain springs, 321 
Prejudged by foes determined not to spare, 320 
Prosentiments! they judge not right, 175 

Prompt transformation works the novel Lore, 19 
Proud wore yo, Mountains, when, in times of old, #17 
‘Pure clement of waters! whercege'er, 200 


‘Queen of the Stars !—eo gentle, so benign, 7 


Ranging the heights of Seawfell or Black-comb, 352 
‘Rapt above earth by power of one fair faoe, 278 
Realins quake by turns: proud Arbitress of grace, 38 
‘Record we too, with Just and faithful pen, 319 
Redoudied King, of courage leonine, 318 
‘Reluctant call it was; the rite delayed, a6 

Rest, rovt, porturbod Earth, 495 

Return, Content ! for fondly I pureaed, 290 

Tino !—they have risen: of brave Anourks nuk, 314 
Roths my Spiritual Child ! this head was grey, 
Rude ts this Edifice, and Thou bast seen, 412 





Sacred Religion! Mother of form and fear, 200 

Sad thoughts, neaunt!—partake we thelr blithe cheer, 290 

Baid Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud, 306 

Say, what is Honour !—Tis the finest sense, 24 

‘Say, ye far-travelied clouds, far-seeing hills, <7 

Ecattoring, Like birds escaped the fowler’s not, 325 

Scorn not the Sounet; Critio, you have frowned, 23 

Soreams round tho Arcb-druld’s brow the sea-mew— 
white, 113 

Seok who will delight tn fable, 66 

‘See the Condemned alono within Wis cell, 391 

Seo what gay wild flowers deck this earth-built Cot, 238 

See, where his difficult way that Old Man wins, 270 

Serene, and fitted to embrace, 16 

‘Serving no haughty Muse, my hands have here, 216 

‘Seven Daughters bad Lord Archibald, 120 

‘Shame on this faithless heart ! that could allow, 210 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 77 

‘She bad a tall man's heightor more, 147 

Shewasa Phantom of delight, 14% 

Bhow mo the noblest Youth of present time, 171 

Bhout, form mighty Victory is won, 40 

Shun not this Rite, neglected, yea abborred, sit 

Since risen from ocean, ocean to defy, 353 

Bix months to six years added he remained, 432 

Six thousand veterans practiand in war's game, 226 

‘Small service is trae service while it Insta, 408 

‘Smile of the Moon !—for eo I name, 60 

So fair, wo sweet, withal so semeltive, 25 

‘Soft a8 a cloud is yon blue Ridge—the Mere, 44 

Sole listener, Duddonf to the breeze that played, 267 

‘Spade! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his lands, 368 

‘Stay, bold Adventurer ; rest awhile thy fimbs, 412 

Stay, Little cheerful Robin f stay, 208 

Stay near mée—de not take thy Might, 64 

Stern Daughter of the Voloe of God, 370 

‘Strange fits of passion have I known, 77 

‘Stranger! this hillock of misshapen stones, 41? 

Btretched on the dying Mother's lap, tes dead, 357 

Such age how beautifal! O Lady bright, 212 






by Joy—tmpatient 
Sweet Flower! belike one day to have, 434 





‘Swoot Highland Gtrl, a very shower, 22% 
‘Sweet is the holiness of Youth—so felt, 324 
Bwifily turn tho murmuring wheel, 192 
‘Bylph waa it? of a Bird more bright 120 


‘Tako, crndiod Nursling of the mountain, tale, 27 

‘Tux not the royal Ss 

‘Tell me, yo 

‘Tenderly do 

‘Thanks for the lowons of this Spot—fit echool, 55 

‘That happy gleam of vernal eyes, 38 

‘That heresies should strike (Hf dftth be soanned, 314 

‘That ds work of wasto and rain, 54 

‘That way look, my Infant, lo, 

‘Tho Haptist might have been ordained to 

‘The Bard—whose soul is meck ax dawning day, 230 

‘Tho captive Bird was gone }—to cliff Oe 
oe 


‘Tho Danish Conqueror, on his royal chalr, 273 

‘The days are cold, tho nights are long, 85 

‘The dew was falling fast, the stars began to Dtink, 61 
‘Tho embowuring rose, the acacia, and the pine, 411 
‘The enckreling ground in native turf arrayed, RO 
‘The fairest, brightest hues of ether fade, 128 

‘The feudal Keep, the bastions of Coharn, 332 

‘The fields which with covetoun mpirit wereld, #3 
‘The floods are roused, and will not soon be weary, 357 
‘The forest buge of ancient Caledon, 24% 

‘The formal World relaxes her cold obvain, 201 

‘Tho gallant Youth, who may have gained, Is" 
‘The gentlest Moot, with free thoughts endowed, 190 
‘The gentlest Shade that walked Fiysian plains, 218 
‘The God of Love—ah, denedicite ! 419 

‘The imperial Consort of the Pulry-king, 200 

‘The imperial Stature, the cologsal stride, 210 

‘Tho Kirk of Ulpha to the Pilgrim's eye, 291 

‘The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor, 184 
‘The Land wo from our fathers had in trust, 23 
‘Tho leaves that rustied on this oak-crowned Witt, 344 
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‘The lovely Nun (wubmissive, bat more neck, 32 
‘Tho Lovers took within this ancient grove, 341 
‘The martial courage of a day is vain, 264 

‘Tho massy Ways, carried across these heights, 418 
‘The Minstrels played thelr Christine tune, 985 
‘The most alluring clouds that mount the ky, 214 
‘Tho old inventive Ports, had they seen, 287 

‘The oppression of the tumult—wrath and soiem, 316 
‘Tho peace which others seek they find, 78 





‘The prayers I make will then be wweet Indeod, 901 
‘There are no colours in the fairest ky, 327 
There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear, 20 


‘There never breathed a man who, when bis fife, £0 














‘What ts good for a bootless bene, 372 
‘What know we of tho Blest above, 20 


What though the ftalian penef! wrought not here, 259 
‘What way does the Wind come? What way does he go, 58 
‘What, you are stepping westward *—Yea, 272 

‘Whon Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant ery, 227 
‘Whence that low voice?—A whisper from the heart, 29 
When, far and wide, awift as the beams of morn, 241 
‘When (ret descending from the moorlands, 440 

‘When haughty expectations prostrate Ne, 207 

‘When here with Carthage Rome to conftict eame, 275 
‘When human touch (as monkish books attest), 20 
‘When Ihave borne in memory what hns tamed, 0 
‘When in the antique age of bow and spear, 400 

‘When, looking on the present face of thingy, 29 

When Philoctotes in the Lemmlan isle, 211 

‘When Ituth was left half desotate, 140 

‘When the soft band of sleep had closed the Iatoh, 24 
‘Wiven thy great soul was freed from mortal chains, 317, 
‘When, to the attractions of the busy world, 111 

‘Where are they now, those wanton Boys, 148 

Where art thou, my beloved Bon, ts 

Where be tho nolsyfotlowers of the game, 2 

‘Where be the temples which, in Biritain’s Isio, 72 
‘Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 211 
‘Where lies the Land to whieh yon Ship must ge, 202 
‘Where long and devply bath bem fixed the root, 30 
‘Where towers are crushed, and unforbidden weeds, 200 
‘Where will they atop, those breathing Powers, 177 
‘While Anna's peers and carly playmates trend, 212 
‘While beams of orient light shoot wide and high, 217 
‘White flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 200 
While from the purpling east departs 382 

While Merlin paced the Cornish sands, 21 

While nota leaf seems faded ; while the elds, 5 
‘While poring Antiquarians searob the ground, 243 
‘While the Poor gather round, till the end of time, 341 
Who but haila the aight with pleasure, 12% 

Who comes—with rpture greeted, and caressed, 27 
Who fancied what a protty sight, 121 

‘Who is the happy Warrior? Who is ho, 371 

‘Who ponders National events ehall fad, 307 











‘Who rises on the Yanks of Seine, 240 
from innocence, who makes dlvarce, 21 

fart thou aflent ! ica 
‘Why east ye hack upon the Galle 

 Mtcaiet, hear watinafel areata 
Why should the Joursaying ‘this Isto, 348) 
Why sleeps Av asnake enrolled, 

atand the ‘Brine, S02 
Why, William, om that old gray atoms, 261 ts 
Wild Redbrenst ! hydst thou at elip, #1 
‘Wisdorn and Spirit of the - 
With copious eulogy tn oo 
With each recurrence of this nan, 201 
With how maateps, © Moon, ese, 
Within her gilded expo 
Wikia oor kapey Gotdlbire awa pe. 38 
Within the mind stroug fancies 
‘With little hore to do or 7 
‘With saorifice before the we 


With Ships theses was sprinkled far and nigh, 902 
‘Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey, 317 J 
ame 


‘Yo Apponinos ! with all your fertile wales, £70 
Ye brood of conselence—Spectres ! that frequent, 200 
‘Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed Urn, #11 
‘Yomered Nurseries of ttooming Youth, 210 

‘Ye shadowy Beings, that have rights and 

Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep 

‘Yeu, if the Intensities of hope and fear, SB) 

‘Yow, it wae the mountaia Robo, 162 

Yes! thou art fair, yet be not moved, #0 

‘Yea though He woll may tremble at the sound, 21 
‘Ye Storms, resound the praises of your King 247 
‘Yet are they here the same unbrekes knot, 146 


‘Yo, too, must fy before a chasing hand, 32t 
Yo troos! whose slender roots entwine, 279 

‘Yot Trath & keenly sought for, aad the wind, 27 
‘Yet, yot, Riscayans ! we must moet our Foes, 945 

‘Yo valos and hills whoso beauty hither drew, 480 

‘You call 1t, “ Love lies bleeding,"—#o you may, 128 

You have heard ¢ Spanish Lady, 101 e 
Yoon tvakano-—whats then become of Oi a 
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